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INTRODUCTION. 
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_ x A RT "TeV 


Of AsTRONOMY, at connected with, and neceſſary for the 
| under/tanding of GEOGRAPHY. 


* 


„ i 


HE foundation of the whole ſcience of Gzocrarnr reſts upon 


1 aſtronomical obſervations. Theſe can neither be made nor under- 
flood without conſidering the earth as a planet, or body moving round 
the ſun, at a vaſt diſtance from it. Hence, in this Work, we muſt be- 
gin with a deſcription of the celeſtial bodies. Among theſe _ | 
the firſt place is claimed by that glorious luminary the Sun, a e 
the fountain of light, heat, and life, not only to the earth 4eſeribed. 

we inhabit, but to a number of other bodies which revolve round it, at 
immenſe diſtances, conſtituting what we call the Se/ar S ſtem. All theſe 


move in paths nearly circular, which are called their Orbits, They are 
in number ſeven ; four of which are farther from the ſun than the earth 


is, and two nearer. The former are called ſ#perior, the 

latter inferior planets. The names of the ſuperior planets, Buße 
N . M 11 inferior pla ; 

according to their nearneſs to the earth, are Mars, Jupiter, nets 

Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus; the two inferior are 


Venus and Mercury. As at preſent, however, our butineſs is chiefly a2 


conſideration of the earth we inhabit, we ſhall, in the firſt place, take no- 
tice of its figure and motion. 2 

For a long time the earth was conſidered as an infinitely extended 
plane; the heavens were ſuppoſed to be at no great diſtance, and to have 


the ſun, moon, and ſtars fixed in them for the convenience and orna- 
ment of the earth. Such abſurd notions, however, did not univerſally 
prevail; and even in the moſt early ages, there were many who had 


much more juſt ideas. Their reaſons may now be paſſed over in ſilence, 
as the roundneſs of the earth is eſtablithed by a number of | 
invincible proofs. Of theſe the ſtrongelt are the voyages The Earth 

proved to be 
who encompaſſed the globe in this manner was Magellan. 
He ſailed from Seville in Spain roth Auguſt 1519 , and, 
taking a weſterly courſe, continued the ſame until he arrived at the 


of navigators who have actually failed round it. The firſt of a round f 


gure. 


| * See Map of Magellan's Streights, as alſo the Aecount of new Diſcoveries. 
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Eaſt Indies, where he was killed by the ſavages, in the iſland of Luc 
- eonia ; but the ſhips returned to Spain with the reſt of the people, after 
; A Voyage of three years and twenty- nine days. . 


„% The motion of the earth was naturally diſcovered -ſoon 
Moves round after the belief of its roundneſs became general. It was 
3 1 much confirmed by this conſideration, that if the earth 

Nt Be wwo.̃as fixed, the ſun and other celeſtial bodies muſt move 
round it ; which appeared very improbable, conſidering the immenſe 
diſtances at which theſe are placed, and which aſtronomers have been 
able to determine with conſiderable accuracy. The velocity indeed res 
quired in this caſe is ſo great, that we can conceive no material body 


capable of it; which, added to other proofs, ſoon cauſed the notion of 


the planetary nature of the earth to be univerſally received. 

Thus all the celeſtial phenomena are explained on the muck mor? 
eaſy and natural hypotheſis of the earth having a twofold motion, once 
round the ſun in the ſpace of a year; and the other round its own axis 
ence in 24 hours. A conception of theſe two motions may be formed 
by obſerving that of a ball on a billiard table, or bowling-green. It 
does not proceed on theſe by ſliding, like a ſmooth body upon ice, but 


by rolling round like a wheel upon its axis. The axis of the bowl in- 


deed is imaginary, but it would proceed in no other manner though 


furniſhed with a real one of iron or any other matter. In the ſame 


manner the earth proceeds in its courſe round the ſun; turning once in 


24 hours round an imaginary line called its Axis, the extreme points of 


Poles of the hich are known by the name of the north and ſouth Poles. 
Earth: Fo this the apparent immobility of the earth, and viſible 

motion of the heavenly bodies are no objections. The in- 
habitants are not ſenſible of their own motion, any more than thoſe who 
are on the deck of a ſhip can be ſenfible of the motion of it when car- 
Tied over ſmooth water. For the ſame reaſon, while the earth really 
moves from weſt to eaſt, the ſun, moon, and ſtars appear to us to move 
from eaſt to weſt, juſt as the banks of a river appear to move in a con- 


trary direction to that of a veſſel failing down the ſtream. 


Having once obtained a diſtinct notion of the. daily revolution of the 
earth, its annual motion round the ſon will eaſily be conceived by us. 
For, as the daily revolution of the earth on its azis cauſes an appa- 
rent motion of the ſun in a contrary direction; ſo its annual motion 
round the ſun produces an apparent annual motien through the hea- 
vens. Thus he appears to riſe and ſet in different parts of the hea- 
vens at different tin: es of the year; though this is really occaſioned by 
the motion of the earth round him in the ſame ſpace of time. 

| | Theſe two different motions ot the earth occaſion various 


Celeſtial Phe- phenomena in the heavens. To the one we owe the vi- 


Ci ers, Ciffitudes of day and night, with the apparent riſing and 


fulting from y | . 
the een ſetting of the ſun, moon and ſtars; to the other, the dif- 


df the earth. ferent ſeaſons of the year, the appearance of certain ſtars 


5 at different ſeaſons, with their ſuppoſed influence, &c. 
To the ſame cauſe we owe the diſtribution of light and heat in various 
proportions in the different countries, and, in thort, all the varieties of 


elimate, and conſequently of the produce of the different parts of the 


earth, as ſhall afterwards be more particularly explained. | 
What has been ſaid concerning the earth, may be applied with little 


variation to the reſt of the planets. With regard to theſe, however, it is 


neceſſary 


=_ 


neceſſary to obſerve, that of the ſeven bodies already men ] ]] : 
hed Thich revolve round the ſun, four are attended be ee 5 park 
with ſecondary planets or moons, which move round them 
in a manner ſimilar to that in which the earth moves round the ſun. Of 
theſe ſecondary planets the earth has one, called, by way of eminence, 
the moon; Jupiter has four, called likewiſe his moons, but more com- 
monly /ateilites ; Saturn for a long time has been known to have five; 
and Dr Herſchel is ſaid lately to have diſcovered a fixth *; while the ſame 
ingenious and indefatigable aſtronomer has obſerved two ſatellites at- 
tending his lately diſcovered planet, the Georgium Sidus, the moſt obſcure 
and diſtant of all the revolving bodies hitherto obſerved. The plane 


round which theſe ſecondaries move, are called primary, 8 


We have already obſerved, that the viciſſitudes of the Cans ro 
ſeaſons are owing to the annual motion of the earth round gifferent ſea 
the ſun ; but in order to produce theſe, another cauſe is ſons. ; 
found to conſpire with the mere motion of the earth in its 
orbit. This is owing, in the firſt place, to the axis of the earth not being 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, but inclined to it at a certain 
angle; and, in the next place, to its being always kept parallel to the 
poſition which it originally aſſumed; that is, throughout the whole courſe 
of the annual motion of the earth, the line marking its poſition in any 
one part, will always be parallel to the line which marks its poſition in 


another. This may be conceived.by moving a ball with an axis through 


it round a circle, keeping the end of the axis in contact with the ground, 


and always at the fame _ with it; for then its poſition in one part 


of the circle, will always be parallel to its poſition in any other. The 


ſame thing takes place in ſome of the other planets, all of which are ſup- - 


poſed to have a diurnal as well as an annual revolution; though our 
diſtance from ſome, and the too great vicinity of others to the ſun, have 
prevented the obſervations for determining this point from being made 
with ſufficient accuracy. x. ; DN | 
We have alſo taken notice, that the orbits in which the Orb 
| . ; | lg x rbits of the 
planets perform their revolutions are not exactly circular, planets not 
but nearly fo. The fact is, they are ſomewhat elliptical ; exactly cir- 
and hence, in different parts of their orbits, all the pla- cular. | 
nets, the earth not excepted, are at different diſtances from 
the ſun. Hence aſtronomers, in {peaking of the diſtance of any planet 
from the ſin, take a mean betwixt the greateſt and the leaſt, which 
they call the mean diſtance of the planet, and according to theſe mean 
diſtances the following Table is calculated. The excentricity of a planet, 
is the ſpace by which the length of its orbit exceeds the breadth ot it, or 
by which it differs from a true circle. All theſe have engaged the at- 
tention of aſtronomers in the greateſt degree, and ever ſince the founda- 
tion of the ſcience, calculations have been made concerning them. In 
former times, when aſtronomical initruments were imperfect, and man- 
kind had not attained an adequate idea of the grandeur of the works of 
Nature, both the diſtances and magaitudes of the celeſtial bodies were 
ſuppoſed to be much leſs than they really are. Succeeding aſtronomers 
have found both their magnitudes and diſtances to be immenſely larger; 
and though it cannot be ſuppoſed that theſe matters are accurately ſet- 
tled, the following may be accepted as coming neareſt the truth. 
. 9 A2 | TABLE 


since the above was written, we have been informed that he has diſcovered 


2 ſeygnth, at the apparent diſtance of only 26 ſeconds from his centre. It re- 


Yolves in leſs than 24 hours. The reyolution of the fixth is 32 h. 48 m. 12 fer. 
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Theſe are all the bodies which philoſophers have obſerved to be influ- 
enced by our ſun in ſuch a manner as to turn round him ; beſides theſe, 
Of the however, there are others called C:zzets, which appear at very 
Comets. Uncertain intervals, and whoſe return cannot be calculated with 
| the ſame accuracy as thoſe of the planets. That they are in 
ſome meaſure guided by the ſun, however, is very certain; as they de · 

ſcend from the more diſtant parts of the celeſtial regions with immenſe 
rapidity, as if they were going to fall directly into his body. After ha- 

ving made a near approach to him, however, frequently much nearer 
than that of any of the planets, they fly off again as if they were never 
to return. Theſe have in all ages attracted the attention of the learned, 
and excited the apprehenſions of the ſuperſtitiaus by reaſon of their re- 
markable appearance. Moſt of them, both in their approach to the ſun, 
and in their receſs frem him, are attended by a long train or tail, _ 


8. 


— — 


Cen» 
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ved a comet without the planetary regions: nay, Sir Iſaac 
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times reſembling one of the coruſcations of the aurora borealis, but at 


other times of a much more alarming and tremendous appearance, like 


a vaſt flame ſhooting acroſs the heavens. The bodies of the comets 


themſelyes have likewiſe a diſmal appearance, and are far from being ar- 


rayed with the beautiful luſtre of the ſtars, though they ſometimes ex- 


ceed them in magnitude, and have even been known to emulate the 
moon herſelf in this reſpect. Some of them appear without any tails ; 
and theſe are ſuppoſed to fall directly into the body of the ſun, as none 
of this kind have ever been obſerved to recede from him. 'The others, 
though always attended with a train when viſible to us, yet differ with 


regard to the ſize of it remarkably, both with reſpe& to one another, and 


even with reſpe@ to themſelves in different parts of their orbits. - Sir 
Iſaac Newton informs us, that while deſcending towards the ſun they are 
attended with a ſhort, obſcure, and diminutive train, emitting but very 


little light; when they recede from him, the train is augmented to an 
incredible degree, ſothat it frequently occupies a ſpace of many millions 


of miles in length. As they continue their journey from the fountain of 
light, the . ; | 
es in every reſpect; while the comet itſelf ſeems to be ſubject to a ſudden 
loſs of light, independent of its diſtance from the ſun, or from the earth. 
It was the general opinion of the ancients, that the comets were only 
meteors generated in the higher regions of the atmoſphere. Some in» 
deed had more juſt notions, but as few or no obſervations of their phe- 
nomena were recorded, this part of aſtronomy, for a long time, conti- 
nued very imperfect. The modern opinion is, that they are opaque and 
ſolid bodies like the planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gravity. 
Like them they alſo move round the ſun, but in ellipſes ſo exceedingly ex- 
centric; that their uſual time of revolution is mnch longer than that of the 


moſt diſtant planets, the Georgium Sidus excepted, whoſe periodical time 


is ſuppoſed to be longer than even that of ſome comets. Their denſity is 
alſo thought to be much greater than that of the earth; by which means 


they are enabled to reſiſt the very intenſe heat they receive in their 


approach to the ſun, This has been calculated to exceed every thing 
we can imagine. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
which appeared in 1680 to be 2000 times greater that that of red hot 


iron; ſo that, according to the moſt moderate calculation, it could not 
be cooled in leſs than '20,cc0 years. As its period, however, is only 
ſuppoſed to be 575 years, it muſt undoubtedly be continually in a ſtate 


of ignition, little inferior to that of the ſun himſelf. Its leaſt diſtance 
from the centre of the ſun, in the year abovementioned, was computed 


to be only 490,000 miles, ſo that it approached his ſurface by leſs than 


one third of his diameter. In that part of its orbit the velocity is ſs 
immenſe that it flies at the rate of 890,000 miles an hour, and to a ſpec» 


tator on its ſurface, the ſun would appear more than 40,000-times as large 


as to us. In return for this near approach it is ſuppoſed to fly out to a 
diſtance proportionably great; no leis than 11, 200 millions of miles. There 


are ſuppoſed to be 450 comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all 
directions, and performing their revolutions in ellipſes of different degrees 
of excentricity. But though the greateſt aſtronomers have beltowed 


much labour and attention on the phenomena of comets, ex- 


perience as yet ſeems ſcarcely to bear witneſs to the truth of The return 


of comets 
uncertain. 


Newton 


their doctrines. It is certain that no aſtronomer ever obſer- 


oſes its ſplendid appearance, grows ſhorter, and diminiſh- - 
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orbit of Jupiter, which is not one third of the way to the Georgium 
Sidus. The immenſe diſtances to which they run out, therefore, are en - 


_ tirely hypothetical, and conjectured merely from obſerving their appa- 
rent motions in the heavens. Nor do theſe motions always give us good 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the comets are revolving bodies; for the remark. 


able one of 1744 moved in ſuch a manner, that, according to the moſt 
expert aſtronomers, it could not return in any aſſignable ſpace of time. 
The periodical times of three comets have been calculated; viz. 75, 129, 


and $575 years. The firſt appeared in 1682, and ought to have made its 


appearance again in 1758, or 1759. At that time indeed a comet was 
ſeen, but ſo ſmall and obſcure, that many doubted whether it really was 
that which had been obſerved in 1682. The ſecond ought to have appeared 


in the latter end of 1788, or beginning of 1789, but, as yet, (October 1789.) i 


no aſtronomer has bad the good fortune to behold it. There is very great 
reaſon to ſuſpe& therefore, that the comets are not revolving bodies 
like the planets, and that their nature as yet is altogether unknown. © 
; | | Having thus conſidered all the bodies properly belong- 
Of the fixed ing to the ſolar ſyſtem ; we muſt next take a view of thoſe 

„% beyond it, and which appear to us to occupy the extreme 


boundaries of the creation. Theſe are called the £xed ſtars, from their 


continually keeping the ſame place with regard to one another. They 
are leſs bright than the planets, as well as of a ſmaller apparent mag- 


nitude than ſome of them, and from theſe they are ſtill further diſtin- 


puiſhed by their twinkling appearance. This is owing to the ſmallneſs 
of their apparent diameter, and the little light they emit, ſo that the leaſt 
quantity of vapour hides them from our eyes for a moment. The largeſt 
are called ſtars of the firſt magnitude, and are ſyppoſed to be nearer to 
the earth than thoſe of apparently ſmaller bulk; thoſe of the ſecond mag- 


nitude are ſuppoſed to be at a greater diſtance, and ſo on to the ſixth, 


-which- is the ſmalleſt ſize viſible without a teleſcope. - The number of vi- 
Fible ſtars is much leſs than we are generally apt to imagine. In a clear 
winter evening, indeed, we are apt to ſyppoſe them innumerable ; but on 
a cloſer inſpection, we find that this is entirely owing to their ſparkling, 


and the confuſed manner in which we behold them; ſo that when the 


whole firmament is examined, by taking the conſtellations ſingly, and 


counting the number of ſtars in each, there are not above one thouſand 


viſible to us at a time. By means of teleſcopes, indeed, we find the 
number of ſtars. vaitly increaſed, and the better theſe inſtruments are, 
the more numerous do we perceive them to be. Thus Mr Flamſtead, 
ſome time ago aſtronomer royal, gave a cataloge of 3000 ſtars ; but even 
+ this is a trifling number in compariſon to thoſe obſerved by 
DrHerſchel's Dr Herſchel. This gentleman, by means of teleſcopes of 
erfcoveries his own invention, endowed with much higher magnifying 
concerning | 
Shock. powers than any heretofore conſtructed, has found that the 
milky way, and the whitiſh ſpots called nebulæ are entirely 
rompoſed of ſtars. He has found them in parts of the heavens, where 
no former aſtronomer ever ſuſpected their exiſtence. He has alſo diſ- 


covered, that many of thoſe which to our naked eyes appear ſingle, do in 


reality conſiſt of two or more ſtars placed ſo near to each other, that the 
ſpace between them cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the eye, or even by or- 
dinary teleſcopes. He has alſo calculated their diſtances on mathema- 
tical principles, and according to the moſt ingenious methods. This 
. Jas ; | we 
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Newton himſelf informs us, that they are ſeldom ſeen but within the 
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. 5 „ . bi f 
m dre are informed, that the diſtances of ſome of the fixed ſtars may be | 
1 fo immenſe, that the light, though proceeding from them at the rate or [ 
1 near 200, cc miles per ſecond, may have been flying with this im- | 
d menſe velocity towards the earth ſince the creation of the world, with- f 
out having yet reached the end of its journey. „ ; | 
& That the fixed ſtars are placed at immenſe diſtances from the earth, | 
e. was certainly known to former aſtronomers, and from other proofs than 1 
55 thoſe brought by Dr Herſchel. The diſtance of the neareſt of them is ö 
ts not affected by the diameter of the earth's annual orbit, though ex- 
is tending, according to the calculations laid down in our table, upwards 
1s of 190 millions of miles. Thus, though at one ſeaſon of the year. the 
d earth approaches a ſtar by all that vaſt ſpace, and at another ſeaſon 
. is removed farther from it by the ſame, it is neither apparently mag- 
at * nified at the one time, nor diminiſhed at the other. 5 ; 
ag From the diſcoveries concerning tho fixed ſtars, mo- „3 } 
dern aſtronomers have ſuppoſed that all of them are Suppoſitions con- 7 
>= ſuns giving light and heat to other worlds, as our ſun Ons FOE: Boy i 
ſe does to us, and having planets in like manner revolving FO fe 
ie round them. The neareſt is ſuppoſed to be Sirius, or the dog-ſtar. Even y - 
ir this, notwithſtanding its being apparently the largeſt of all the fixed ſtars, 
J's has ſcarce the twenty-ſeven thouſandth part of the ſplendor of our ſun, g 
- and conſequently may be ſuppoſed at 27, ooo times his diſtance, or two 
„ billions, five hundred and fixty-nine thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventy 
1s one millions of miles. Through a ſpace ſo vaſt, a cannon ball could not f 
ft fly in 40,000 years, even ſuppoſing it to continue with its ordinary velo- 5 
{& city of 1200 feet per ſecond, or 720 miles an hour; and light itſelf : 
to would not arrive in leſs time than five months. According; to Dr Hers ] 
g fchePs computations, however, there are ſtars viſible through his teleſcope, 5 
h, whoſe diſtance is not leſs than fix or ſeven thouſand times that of Sirius; 6 IN | 
i- ſo that from theſe the light would ſcarce have arrived at the earth in l 
ar 3000 years. i 
on Theſe immenſe diſtances ſhew, that the fixed ſtars can - 5 
g. not ſhine by any reflection of light from the ſun, as the Nags _ | 
he moon and planets do. They muſt therefore make them; HOES 
1d felves viſible by their own native light like the ſun, and probably are of 
ad the ſame nature. Aſtronomers are of opinion, that they could not be 
he created with any view to the conveniency of this earth, as many of them, 
re, indeed by far the greateſt number, are not viſible without goed tele. 
d, fcopes; and all of them together do not give near fo much light as 
en the moon. It is thought, to give a grand idea of the divine power and 
by wiſdom, that, inſtead of one ſun and one world in the univerſe, there 
of || fhould be an innumerable multitude diſperſed through the immenſe re- 
Ng gions of ſpace, and that though our ſun and ſyſtem ſhould be totally an- 
he ' Rihilated, they would no more be miſſed in the univerſe, than a grain of 
ly fand from the ſea-ſhore } Others, however, are of a contrary opinion, 
re and inſiſt on the inſufficiency of the aſtronomical obſervations to prove 
ne the point intended : they maintain, that the Deity does not value his works 
in by the magnitude of them; that though the inviſible ſtars cannot be 


he | ſerviceable to the earth for the purpoſe of giving light, they mzy be ſo 
or- for ſome other purpoſe; and that the Deity by connecting himſelf witk 


„ mankind in ſuch a manner as to take their nature upon himſelf, and be- 
his flow his nature upon them, has thus honoured the earth infinitely more 
ve han it could be by having all the globes in the creation to wait upon it; 

85 | | „ for 
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for which reaſons, ſay they, it is probable, that there is only one ſan and 
one world ; and that all the other parts of the creation are, ſome how 
or other, deſigned for the welfare and convenience of the earth and its 
inhabitants. Leaving theſe ſpeculations and diſputes, however, we muſt 
now proceed to give an account of the riſe and progreſs of the aſtrono- 
——— ! „„ „ e 

| The Babylonians and Egyptians were the firſt whe 
e, 2 paid any attention to the appearances and motions of the 
vi and pro- celeſtial bodies. The former being ſhepherds by profeſſion, 
greſs of Aſtro» and enjoying the benefit of a pure and ſerene ſky, were 
nomy. _ Htaturally led to the contemplation. of the-ſtars. A fer- 
tile imagination prompted them to divide theſe into dif- 
ferent parcels called Conſte/lativns, which they diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of ſome known and familiar object, ſuch as the animals they had under 


their care; hence the name of the Ram, Bull, &c.; and the ſame os | 


is done by the country people in ſome parts of Great Britain; who diſ- 
tinguiſh the conſtellation called by aſtronomers the Erater Bear, 
'by the name of the Plough, which it may, with a very little help from 
imagination. be allowed to repreſent with conſiderable exactneſs. The 


conſtellations, however, have generally preſerved the names originally 


_ impoſed upon them by theſe nations, and which have been tranſmitted 
from them to us; but the Indians and Chineſe have not only given them 
different names, but. varied their number confiderably. Among the 
weſtern nations there were formerly reckoned 21 northern, and 12 ſouth- 
ern conſtellations; but the moderns have augmented the number of the 
former to 24, and of the latter to 31; beſides the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiac, to be afterwards ſpoken of. F | 

It has already been obſerved, that mankind for a long time enter- 
tained very abſurd notions concerning the figure of the earth, and eſpe- 
cially concerning its abſolute immiobility. Whether theſe were univer- 
fally diffuſed throughout the world, or whether the original inventors 
of aſtronomy entertained 'more juit ideas, is a matter that admits of 
diſpute. Certain it is, however, that, among the Greeks, Thales, the 
Mileſian, was the firſt who taught aſtronomy with any degree of con- 
ſiſtency or truth. He flouriſhed about 580, B. C. and in that early period 
had advanced ſo far as to be able to calculate eclipſes, the true cauſe of 
which he was weil acquainted with. The doctrine of the earth's mo- 
tion was broached by Pythagoras, who flouriſhed about 530 years after 
Thales. It is not, however, certain, or indeed probable, that either of 
theſe philoſophers was the inventor of the doctrines he taught. The 
Greeks at that time had much intercourſe with the Egyptians, and we 
are aſſured that Pythagoras did travel into Egypt; ſo that the probabi- 
Iity muſt be of his having imbibed in that country the doctrines 
which he afterwards publiſhed ia Greece. His ſyſtem, however, having 
the prejudices of the vulgar and ignorant to contend with, never gained 
much ground. Some of the learned men indeed contmued to adhere to 
it; but it was ſoon in a manner totally oyerwhelmed and loſt by the 
authority of Ariſtotle, who embraced the ſyſtem afterwards named the 
Ptoleuaic, from Claudius Ptolemzus, who flourithed in the ſecond cen- 
tury after Chriſt, and firſt publiſhed it to the world in a regular form. 
By this ſyſtem, the earth was ſuppoſed to be immoveably fixed in the 
centre of the univerſe. Around it the planets, of which the moon was 
conſidered as one, and the ſun as another, performed their courſes 3 
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compaſſing the whole creation and which, by turning round once in 
24 hours, carried all the inferior ſpheres along with it m the ſame time. 


Beyond all theſe was the empyrean heaven, or heaven of heavens, 


which, being the reſidence of the Deity and bleſſed ſpirits, had no con- 
nection with the material ſpheres or their motions. — . 
The Ptolemaic hypotheſis, abſurd as it was, continued to prevail till 


the I6th century. Attempts had indeed been made to explain it upon 


ſome kind of rational principles, but the methods taken for this purpoſe 
were ſo unſatisfactory, that no perſon poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt capacity for 
inveſtigating theſe matters could acquieſce in them. At length, in the 


töth century, Copernicus, a native of Poland, and who delighted in 


aſtronomical reſearches, diſguſted with the abſurdities and obſcurity of 
Ptolemy's ſyſtem, reſolved to embrace that of Pythagoras, and to pub- 
liſh it to the world. The ſuperſtition and ignorance of the age in which 
he lived rendered this a very dangerous, as well as difficult undertakin 


Is 


He was obliged to apologize to the Pope for the doctrines he was about 


to publiſh ; his life was ſpent in diſputes, doubts, and heſitation ; until 


at laſt his book was printed, and a copy. brought to him on his death- 
| bed, only a few hours before he expired. After his death, however, 


the doctrine which had been oppoſed almoſt univerſally during his life, 


began quickly to gain ground; the name of Copernicus was every where 
mentioned with honour, and he was conſidered as the inventor of the 


ſyſtem, which he had only reſcued from oblivion: His fame, however, 


raiſed up ſome opponents, who endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own repu- 


tation en the ruin of his. The moſt remarkable of theſe was the cele- 


brated Daniſh aſtronomer Tycho Brahe; who, about the year 1586, 


publiſhed a ſyſtem in oppoſition to that of Copernicus; though, far 


from | having the ſame eaſy perſpicuity, and natural method of ex- 


plaining the celeſtial phenomena, it was more obſcure and perplexed 
than even that of Ptolemy himſelf. He allowed the moon to have a 
monthly motion round the earth ; but ſuppoſed the ſun alſo to perform 
a revolution round the globe, carrying along with him Mercury, Venus, 
and all the reſt of the planets, once in 24 hours; and by another mo- 
tion, to be allo carried round it in a different path, once in-a-year. f 

The ſyſtem of Tycho, ſo perplexed and involved in abſurdities, could 


not long ſubſiſt, though ſome learned men, particularly Longomonta- 


nus, adopted it. The darkneſs, however, which had ſo long obſcured 
the ſcience of aſtronomy, now began very quickly to 1 | led. 
Galileo, by the invention, or at leaf the improvement. of teleſcopes; 
and the application of them to aſtronomical purpoſes, diſcovered new 
ſcenes of wonder unknown to former ages. One diſcovery faſt followed 


another, the laws of nature began to be examined on rational prin- 


ciples ; and the great Sir Iſaac Newton, by the application of his pro- 
found ſkill in geometry to the theory of the celeſtial motions, has e- 
ſtabliſned aſtronomy on the moſt ſolid baſis, and explained the pheno- 


mena of nature in a more ſatisfactory manner than ever could be hope 


for by former theoriſts. He has ſliewn, that the whole of theſe mo- 
tions depend on a ſingle law, iz. that of gravity or attraction; the 
lame which keeps bodies from flying off from the ſurface of the earth, 
and which is likewiſe employed to prezerve the planets from flying off 
from their orbits, On this foundation he has explained every one of 


nne, 2 
* them was the firmament of fixed ſtars, then what he called the 
eryſtalline heavens, and laſt of all the Primum Mobile, a vaſt ſphere, 
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them, not excepting the moſt minute of their ſeeming irrepularities. |! 
There ſeems now, therefore, to be no farther improvement poſlible, 'ex- 1 
cept what may be made by bringing teleſcopes. to greater perfection; 
and in this way Dr Herſchel has exerted himſelf ſo much, that now we 

may juſtly ſappoſe, that man can diſcover very little more of theſe 
diſtant and inacceſſible regions. JJJJJ%%%%%“ 
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Of the Doctrine of the SrRRB E. 


IN che former ſection we have conſidered the true motions of the ce. 54 
A leſtial bodies, without taking much notice of their apparent ones. 
The latter, however, are what we mult chieffy conſider ;-as having the 
greateſt conneQion with the fubject of geography, or rather, being in- 
deed the only foundation of it. Wo IE es Op 

That the reader may be able to form ſome tolerable notion of this 
fubject, it will be neceſſary to keep in remembrance what was taken no- 

tice of in the laſt ſection, concerning the paralleliſm of the earth's axis 
as upon this. depends the apparent annual motion of the fun round the 
earth. If this is attended to, it will eaſily be underſtood, that thoſe 
parts of the earth which lie directly in the middle between the two | 
poles, muſt have the ſun exactly perpendicular above them at the time 
when the earth is in the middle of its courſe, between the two ap- 
ſides, or extreme points, of its orbit. Was the apparent courſe of the 
fun then to be delineated on the earth, or was a line to be drawn through 
all thoſe places to which the ſun is perpendicular at noon, it would form 
a circle going quite round the earth. Aſtronomers and geographers 
fuppoſe ſuch a circle as this to have an exiſtence, and by it determine 
the latitude of places on the earth. This cirele they call the Egater; 
and whatever part of the world has the fun directly perpendicular to 
it at the time the earth is in the above-mentionedypaxt of its orbit, is 

Wo. aid to be directly under the equator, or the line, and to have no lati- } 

Wo tude, either north or ſouth. As the earth proceeds in its annual courſe 

W- round the ſun, the perpendicular direction of the ſun towards the earth 

= is perpetually changing. For example: if the ſun, at mid-day, is per- 


i pendicular to any ſpot of the earth, when the earth is in the middle of 
1 its orbit, between the two apſides, he will not be exactly perpendicular 
lt: above that place ſome days after; becauſe the earth having moved ſouth, 
kh we ſhall ſuppoſe, the ſun will ſeem to have moved north. © 

44 As the earth proceeds in its. courſe ſouthward, the ſun ſeems to get 
1 farther and farther north; becoming perpendicular to places conſider- 
Il! ably diſtant from thoſe to which he was ſo at the Lb firſt mentioned; 
It and will continue to do ſo, till the earth arrives at the ſouthern extremi- 
F ty of its orbit: then he wilt ſeem to return gradually ſouthward, beco- } 
179 ming perpendicular at mid-day: to all the places northward of the equa- 


tor to which he has already been ſo; and then, as the earth advances | 
northward, he will ſeem gradually to move fouthward; until he he- 
#omes perpendicular to places confiderably ſouth of the equator. His 
W TY „ ; -- apparent 
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INTRODUCTION, "00; 
apparent motion ſouthward in this manner continues as long as the 
earth moves towards the northern apſis of its orbit; and at that time 
the inhabitants that lie near the north pole of the earth ſee the ſun 
very low in the ſouth, and have their winter; which is preciſely 
the caſe with the ſouthern inhabitants when the earth is at the northern 
apſis. fo | | „ | | | 

"Was a line to be drawn through all thoſe parts of the world to 
which the ſun is directly perpendicular, once or twice through the year, 
it would form a circle quite round. the earth, -cutting the equator at 
an angle of 23 1-half degrees. This circle is likewiſe delineated on 
the terreſtrial globes, and called the Ecliptie, as being an exact repre- 
ſentation | of the ſun's. vilible courſe in the heavens. Circles drawn 
through thoſe points of the ecliptic fartheſt diſtant from the equator | 
mark out the boundaries of the ſun's motion ſouthward or northward, . 
and are called Tropics. of Cancer and Capricorn; that of Cancer being 
the boundary of the ſun's courſe northward, and Capricorn of his 
journey ſouthward. f | „„ OT, 

The polar circles are ſuppoſed to be formed by the poles of the 
ecliptic,.or the motion of two points go degrees diſtant from the plane 
of that circle. They are repreſented on the terreſtrial globe by circles 
drawn at 23 f half degrees from either pole. The northern is called 
the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the conſtellation of the bear; 
the ſouthern the Aztarfic, becauſe oppolite to the former. And theſe 
are the four leſſer circles. e | DS, 

Beſides theſe ten circles now deſcribed, which are always drawn on 
the globe; there are ſeveral others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn 
on it. Theſe will be explained as they become neceffary, left the reader 
ſhould be diſguſted with too many definitions at the ſame time, with- 
out ſeeing the purpoſe for which they ſe ve: | | 

The points where the equator, or equinoctial line and ecliptic cut one 
another, are called the Equinoctial Points; and a circle drawn thro' 
theſe points and the poles of the world is called the Eguinoctial Colure ; 
as one drawn throngh the points where the ecliptic and tropics touch 
one another is called the $o//titial Col/ure ; and circles drawn through 
the poles of the world, and all parts of it, are called Meridians, be- 
cauſe they ſhew what places of the earth have mid-day at the ſame. 
time. Though theſe laſt are innumerable, they are only marked on 
the globes at every 15 degrees diſtance. I . . 

A ſpectator ſtanding on the ſurface of the earth can ſee only that half 
of the heavens which ſeem to be above him, the other half being hid 
by the earth beneath him: Now if the apparent plane, or flat, which 
he ſtands on, was conceived to be extended till it meet the heavens, 
it would there be bounded, apparently by a great circle called the - 
Horizon, which divides the viſible from the inviſible hemiſphere. _ 

Chat point of the viſible hemiſphere in the heavens, directly over the 
head of the ſpectator, is called the Zenith; and the point of the invi- 
ſible hemiſphere, diametrically oppoſite, is called the Nadir; ſo that 
the zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon, and are each 90 de- 
grees diſtant from ii ©: 3 5 | | 

Great circles paſſing through the zenith and nadir cut the horizon 
perpendicularly, and are called Azimuth Circles, or Vertical Circles; 
and may be conceived to paſs through any point in the heavens : On 
theſe vertical circles are reckoned Ty altitudes of the heavenly mA ; 


- 
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that is, the number of degrees the body is above the horizon, counted 


on a vertical circle paſſing through it: alſo on theſe vertical circles 
are reckoned the zenith diſtances of the ſun or ftars; that is, how 
many degrees the body is below the zenith, or-is diſtant from it: and 
on theſe azimuth circles is alſo reckoned the depreſſion of an object 
below the horizon. | 1 


Circles conceived to he parallel to the horizon, between it and the 


pole, or zenith, are called Parallels of Altitude ; every part of any 
one of theſe circles having the ſame altitude, or the ſame zenith 
diſtance. ER, ner ea ee 5 f 
Every point on the ſurface of the earth (or of any planet) has its 
own horizon, zenith, and nadir; and conſequently, while a perſon is 
travelling, he is conſtantly changing his horizon, and at every 'moment 
of motion comes under a new zenith. J 8 
The horizon is, by mariners, ſuppoſed to be divided into 32 equal 
parts which are called Rhumbs, or Points of the Compaſs; thro" theſe 


points vertical circles are ſuppoſed to paſs; that circle which goes thro? 


the north and ſouth poles of the world, or points of the horizon, is 
the ſame with the meridian; and that which cuts the meridian per- 
pendicularly, and paſſes through the eaſt and welt points of the hori- 
20on, is called the Frime Vertical. The eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth 
points of the compaſs are called Cardinal Points, - 1 
The horizon is one of the moſt conſiderable circles noted by aſtro- 
nomers; for to this circle, which is the only one that really preſents 
ijtſelf to our ſenſes, many of the celeſtial motions are referred; ſuch 
as the riſing and ſetting of the heavenly bodies; and thereby, with 
regard to the ſun, the Horizon is the termination of day and night; 
for when the ſun begins to appear at one fide of the horizon, the day 
begins: and when he diſappears towards the oppolite ſide of the ho- 
rizon, the day ends, and the night begins: alſo the heavenly ob- 
 jeRs, when they begin to appear at the horizon, are ſaid to be riſing ; 
and when they begin to diſappear at the horizon, are ſaid to be ſetting. 
The earth, by its diurnal rotation from weſt to eaſt, carries the ho- 
rizon of any particular place along with it; ſo that the riſing of the 
ſun and ſtars on the eaſtern ſide, and their progreſſive increaſe of al- 
titude till they eome on the meridian, with their decreaſe of altitude 
afterwards till they ſet on the weſtern ſide, ſeem to a ſpectator on the 
earth as if himſelf was at reſt in the centre of his horizon, and the 

heavens were rolling round him on the axis of the world, from eaſt to 
wWeſt. This apparent motion of the celeſtial ſphere, or (as it is called 
by ſome) of the FPrimum Mobile, is what has been generally received 
as the real motion of the heavens: but was it ſo, the ſtars near the 
equinoctial mult move at the rate ſo inconceivably rapid, as ſufficiently 
to convince us of the abſurdity of ſuch opinion: however, it is uſual even 
for aſtronomers to ſpeak of the diurnal motion of the ſun and ftars, 
becauſe the phenomena and the'calculations relating to them are juſt 
the ſame, whether the earth or the heavens be ſuppoſed to have the 
diurnal rotations. C 5 x: 5 55 
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INTRODUCTION. | | 3 
„ „% r. 4: 
The Doctrine of the GLor, 


Y the doctrine of the Globe is meant an account of the repreſenta- 

tion of the different places and countries on the face of the earth, 
upon an artificial globe, or ball. | : 
Figure of the Earth Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſphe- 
rical or globular body, yet it has been diſcovered that this is not its true 


figure; but that, though nearly a ſphere, or ball, it is not perfectly ſo. 


This matter orcaſioned great diſpute between the philoſophers of the 
laſt age, among whom Sir Iſaac Newton, and Caflini, a French aſtro- 
nomer, were the heads of two ditferent parties. Sir Ifaac demonſtra- 
red, from mechanical principles, that the earth was an oblate ſpheroid, - 
or that it was flatted at the poles, or north and ſouth points, and 
jutted out towards the equator ; ſo that a line drawn through the 
centre of the earth, and paſſing through the poles, which is called a 
diameter, would not be ſo long as a line drawn through the ſame 
centre, and paſſing through the eaſt and weſt points. The French 
philoſophers aſſerted quite the contrary : but the matter was put to a 
trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out a company of philoſo- 
phers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards the equator, in or- 
der to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and ſixtieth part of a 
great circle in theſe different parts; and, from their report, the opinion 
of Sir Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. Since that time, 
therefore, the earth has always been conſidered as mdre flat towards 
the poles than towards the equator. - The reaſon of this figure may 
be eaſily underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we former- 
ly obſerved with regard to the earth's motion ; for if we fix a ball 
of clay on a ſpindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut 
out, or project towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. 
Now this is exactly the caſe with regard to our earth, only that its 
axis, repreſented by the ſpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth 
be not perfectly ſpherical, the difference from that figure is ſo ſmall, 
that it may be repreſented by a globe or ball, without any ſenſible 
error. | Ks | e 8 

Diameter and Circumference of the Earth, We have already men- 
tioned the diameter of the globe according to the beſt obſervations ; 


ſo that its circumference is 25,033 Engliſh miles. This circumference 


is conceived, for the conveniency of-meaſuring, to be divided into 
three hundred and ſixty parts or degrees, each degree containing ſixty 
geographical miles, or lixty-nine Engliſh miles and a half. Theſe de- 
grees are in the ſame manner conceived to be divided each into fixty 
minutes. | FE | | 

Axis and Poles of the Earth. The axis of the earth is that imagi- 
nary line paſſing through its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed to turn 
round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 
are called the po/es of the earth; one in the north, and the other 
in the ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens, 
Falled the north and ſouth poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is of 
ty 2 i 72 ; N q 7 \ great 
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great uſe to the geographer, in determining the diſtance and ſitua- 


tion of places; for the poles mark, as it were, the ends of the earth, 


which is divided in the middle by the equator; ſo that the nearer 
one approaches to the poles, the farther he removes from the equa- 
tor; and, contrariwiſe, in removing from the poles you approach the 
uator. . 1 | - A 
Circles of the Globe. | Theſe are commonly divided into the greater 
and leſſer. A great cirele is that whoſe plane paſſes through the centre 


of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres. A 
leſſer circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot paſs thro? 


the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. The greater 
circles are ſix in number, the leſſer only four. : | 
Egquatsr. The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the equator, 
Which we have had occalion to hint at already, It is called ſometimes 
the equinoGial, becauſe of the equality of the days and nights when 


the fun is perpendicular. to it; and by navigators it is allo called the 


Linz, becauſe, according to their rude notions, they believe it to be a 
reat line drawn upon the ſea from eaſt to weſt, dividing the earth 
into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and which they were actu- 

ally to paſs in failing from the'one into the other. The poles of the 

circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes through the 
eaſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been already men- 
tioned, divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is 


divided into three hundred and ſixty degrees, the uſe of which will 


foon appear. 55 . 

Horizon. This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular piece 
of wood, encompaſſing the globe, and dividing it into the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſh the horizon 
into the ſenſible and rational. The firſt may be conceived to be made 
by any great plane on the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems to divide the 
heavens mto two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the level 
of the earth. This circle determines the riſing or ſetting of the ſun 
and ſtars, in any particular place; for when they begin to appear a- 
bove the eaſtern edge, we ſay they riſe; and when they go beneath 
the weſtern, we ſay they are ſet. It appears then that each place has 
its own ſenſible horizon. The other horizon, called the Rational, en- 
compaſſes the globe exactly in the middle. Its poles (that is two points 
in its axis, 8.4 ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all 
_circles are] are called the Zenith and Nadir: the firſt exactly above 
our heads, and the other directly under our feet. The broad wooden 


circle, which repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon 


it; of theſe the innermoſt is that exhibiting the number of degrees 
of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, (of which RT; viz. thirty te 

each ſign. Next to this you have the names of theſe ſigns. Next to 
this the days of the month, according to the old ſtile, and then ac- 
_ cording to the new ſtile. Beſides theſe there is a circle repreſenting 
the thirty-two rhumbs, or points of the-mariner's compaſs. The ule 
of all theſe will be explained afterwards. | 


Meridian. This circle is repreſented by the braſs. ring on which 


the globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and ſix- 
ty degrees, and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that, counting 
from the equator each way to the poles of the world, it contains four 
times ninety. degrees, and divides the earth into the eaſtern and weſt- 
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ern hemiſpheres. This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe, when the 
ſun comes to the ſouth part of it, it is then »zeridies, or mid-day, and 
then the ſun has its greateſt altitude for that day, which is therefore 
called its Meridian Aititude. Now, as the ſun is never in its meridian 
altitude at two places eaſt or weſt of one another at the ſame time, 
each of theſe places muſt have its own meridian. There are common- 
ly marked on the globe twenty-four meridians, one through every fif- 
teen degrees of the equator. i 555 . 

Zodiac. The zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 
liquely ; in which the twelve ſigns are repreſented. In the middle of 
this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Eeliptic, from which the ſun ne. 
ver deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advances thirty de- 
grees every month. The twelve ſigns are. 1 . 

1. Aries — — March | 7. Libra : — September 

2. Taurus x — — April 8. Scorpio Mt,  — October 

3. Gemini IT — — May 9. Sagittarius F — November 

4. Cancer 5 — — June | To. Capricorn yy — December 

5. Leo b — — July ] 11. Aquarius 43 — January 
6. Virgo m — — Auguſt } 12. Piſces ( — February. 

Colures, If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points 
Aries and Libra, and the other through the ſolſtitial points Cancer and 
Capricorn, theſe” are called the Colnres, the one the Equinoctial, the 
other the Solſtitial Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal 
parts or quarters, which are denominated according to the points which 
theſe paſs through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firſt 
points of Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn; and theſe are all the 
great circles. . 3 | 
Tropics, If you ſappoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equi- 
noctial, at 23 degrees 30 minutes diftance from it, meaſured on the 
brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the 
ſouth, theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when in 
them, to turn backwards from his former courſe. The one is called 
the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs thro” 
theſe points. | VF 

Polar Circles. If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at the 
like diſtance of 23 degrees 30 minutes, reckoned on the meridian from 
the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The northern is 
called the Artie, becauſe the north pole is near the conſtellation of the 
Bear; the ſouthern, the Antarctic, becauſe oppoſite to the former. 
And theſe are the four leſſer circles. | . 

Quadrant ef Altitude. In order to ſupply the place of the compaſſes 
in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of braſs, 
ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains ninety degrees, or one 
quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of which the di- 
ances and bearings of places are meaſured without the trouble of firſt 
extending the compaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame to 
the equator. * This plate is called the Quadrant of iltitud:. 5 

Hour Circle. This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen meridian, 
divided into twenty-four parts, anſwering to. the 24 hours, and having 
an index moveable round the axis of the globe. > a | 
Zones. It has been found eaſier to diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of 
che earth, in which they lie, than by their-diſtance from any one * 
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Thus, after it was diſcovered that the equator divided the earth ints 
two parts, called the Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to 
Tee that all places on the globe might be diſtinguiſhed, according as 
they lay on the north or ſouth fide of the equator. Beſides, after the 

four leſſer circles we have mentioned came to be known, it was found 
that the earth by means of them, might be divided into five portions, 
and confequently that the places on its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed 
according as they lay in one or other of theſe portions, which are called 
Zones or Belts, from their ſurrounding the earth like a belt. That part 
of the earth between the tropics was called by the ancients the Torrid, or 
Burnt Zone; becauſe they conceived, that, being continually expoſed 


to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was rendered unin- 


habitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy deſarts. This 
notion, however, has long ſince been refuted. ' It is found, that the 
long nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prevail al- 
moſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth. not only habitable, 
but ſo fruitful, that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; 
all ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it 
furniſhes more perfect metals, precious ſtones, and pearls, than all the 
reſt of the earth together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and 
America, which lie under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile 
and luxuriant upon earth. 5 + „ 
The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and 
polar circles. They are called temperate, becauſe, meeting the rays of 
the ſun obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. The two 
frigid zones lie between the polar circles and the poles, or rather are 
incloſed within the 2 circles. They are called the frigid or frozen, 
becauſe moſt part o 
1s frozen as long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above 
it. However, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much 
leſs fit for living in than the torrid zone. CC 
None of all theſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate zone, and tho' ſome 
iſlands and ſea coaſts in the northern frigid zone have come to our 
knowledge, we have none at all of the ſouthern frigid zone. The 
northern temperate and torrid zones are thoſe we are beſt acquainted 


. 


- Climates. The diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and zones, 
though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter of 
the earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a no- 
tion of the diſtances between one place and another. This, however, 
is ſtill more neceſſary ; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind, 
to know the fituation of places, with regard to one ahother, than with 
regard to the earth itſelf. The firſt ſtep taken for determining this 
matter, was to divide the earth into what is called climates. It was 
obſerved that the day was always twelve hours long on the equator, 
and that the longeſt day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north 


or ſouth on either ſide of it. The ancients, ther fore, determined how - 


far any place was north or Touth of the equator, or What is called 
the latitude of the place, from the greateſt length of the day at that 
place. This made them conceive a number of circles parallel to the 


' equator, which bounded the length of the day at different diſtances 


And as they called the ſpace contained between theſe circles 


climates, 


the year it is extremely cold there, and every thing 
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climates, becauſe they declined from the equator towards the pole, 
ſo. the circles themſelves may be called Climatical Parallels. This there- 
fore was a new diviſion of the earth, more minute than that of zones, 
and ſtill continues in uſe, though, as we ſhall ſhew, from tlie deſign 


which firſt introduced it, it may be better anſwered in another way. 


There are 30 climates between the equator and either pole. In the 
firſt twenty-four the days increaſe by half hours, but in the remaining 
fix, between the polar circle and the poles, they increaſe by months. 

The diſtance of places from the equator, or what is called their 
latitude, is eaſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian 
above deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place whoſe latitude 
we would know, to the meridian where the degrees of latitude is 


marked, and it will be exactly over the place. Now this is the man- 


ner alluded to, by which the diſtance of places from the equator is 
moſt properly diſtinguiſhed ; but it could not be adopted until the fi- 
gure and circumference of the earth were known, after which it was 


_ eaſy to determine the number of miles in each 360th part or degree of 


this circumference, and conſequently to know the latitude of places. 
As latitude is reckoned from the equator towards the poles, it is 
either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer the poles the greater 
the latitude : no place can have more than go degrees of latitude, 
becauſe the poles where they terminate are at that diſtance from the 
equator. 1 „„ N 

Parallels of Latitude. Through every degree of latitude, or more 
properly through every ar der go place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a Parallel of Latitude. 
The interſection of this circle with the meridian of any place ſhews the 
true ſituation of that place. „„ | Z 3 

Longitude. The longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard to 
its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt: in 
reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we 
ought to ſet out preferably to another, but for the advantage of a gene- 
ral rule, the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Iſlands, 
was conſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, 
and the longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or 
weſt of the meridian of Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked on the equa- 
tor. No place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude; becauſe 
the circumference of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be mo- 
ved from another above half that diſtance; but many foreign geogra- 
phers very improperly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The 
degrees of longitude are not equal like thoſe of latitude; but diminiſh in 
proportion as the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts, in ap- 
proaching the pole. Hence, in 6@.degrees of latitude, a degree of lon- 
gitude is but- half the quantity of a degree on the equator, and fo of 
the reſt. The number of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in 
each parallel of latitude, are ſet down in the following Table. 

Longitude and Latitude found. To find the longitude and latitude of 
any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the brazen meri- 
dian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the equator, 
and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the differ- 
ence between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and 
the reduction of theſe degrees into miles; and, remembering that every 
yOh bs bh degree 
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degree of longitude at the equator, and every degree of latitude all 
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The number of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each 
7; parallel of latitude from the equator. 8 
1 OH | ——_— N (= 2 
19 8 D oF | > _ 1 © : 5 . 
2 Ed 2} 88 FE £E 
{F323 e S «- las 2 8 332 
80388 3 vx WE o V «& do- vo |= & 
£ 2 of 2 , UV al 7% LO Tat 18 
288 28 2812 88 2228 
1 I | 59 56 31 | 51 | 43 61 
2 | 59 | 94 32 | 50 | 88 62 
3 | 59 | 92 33 |] 50 | 32 63 
439 | 86 34 | 49 | 74 64 
959 | 77 35. 4915 65 
6 ; 59 | 67 36 | 43 | 54 66 
1759 56 37 4792 67 
8 | 59 | 40 38 47 | 28 68 
9 | 5y | 20 39 46 | 62 69 
IO | 59 | 68 40 : 46 | 00 70 
II | 58 {| 89 41 45 | 28 7I 
12 | 58 | 68 42 | 44 | 95 72 
13| 58 | 46 43 | 43 | 88 73 
144 58 22 444316 74 
IS | 58 00 45 | 42 | 43 75 
16 | 57 60 46 | 41 | 68 76 
11757 30 47 | ar |] oo 77 
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over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, or 69 1-halt Engliſh, 
we ſhall be able exactly to determine the , diſtance between any two 


places on the globe. | 
Diſtance of Places meaſured. The diſtance of places which lie in 


an oblique direction, i. c. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or weſt, 
from one another, may be meaſured in an eaſier way, by extending the 


compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to the 
equator. TH 55 1 


1 


1 


INTRODUCTION. ng 
Of the various Poſitions of the Globe or Sphere. 


That poſition of the ſphere where the equator is i 15 
perpendicular to the horizon is called the Right Po- en right - 
ſition, and is attended with the following phenomena. 7925 

I. Both poles are in the horizon. | 
2. All the ſtars do rife and ſer. | a 
3. All the nocturnal arches are equal to their diurnal ; and therefore 
there is a perpetual equality. of days and nights. | 

4. The twilight is here ſhorteſt ; becauſe the fun aſcends and deſcends 
right to the horizon. 5 | | = 

That poſition of the ſphere where the equator is ob- 
lique to the horizon is called the Clique Poſition. The 5 ee 
phenomena are, 5 „ I 

I. When the ſun is in the equator, it makes the days and nights every 
where equal. | | 

2. The greater the elevation of the pole is, the longer the ſummer 
days are, and the ſhorter the winter days: ſo that under the polar cir- 
cles, at the time of the ſolſtices, it is all day, or all night. 

3. The twilight is ſo much the longer as the pole is higher : fo that 
in latitudes of about 60 degrees, when it is near the ſummer ſolſtice, the 
twilight is ſufficient to read by at midnight. 

That poſition of the ſphere where the equator is paral- 3 
lel to the horizon is called the Parallel Poſition, and ex- 3. 8 e ee 

3 F rallel Poſition. 
hibits the follewiag phenomena. | 

1. The poles of the equator are in the zenith and nadir. 

2. The ſtars and planets, in their diurnal motion, deſcribe circumfer 
ences parallel to the horizon. „ „ 
3. The ſun is half a year above, and half a year under the horizon; 
for the horizon biſſects the ecliptic. | | | 

4. Here the ſame hemiſphere of fixed ſtars is always above the ho- 
rizon, and ſo is each planet during half its period, v:z. Saturn about 
14 years, Jupiter ſix, Mars one, Venus one-third of a year, and Mer- 
cury one fixth of a year. 1 | = 

But the polar inhabitants (if any) are not in darkneſs all the time of 


the ſun's abſence ; for the moon, while brighteſt, 2. from the firſt 


guarter to the laſt, does not ſet. | | 
And the twilight laſts while the ſun has leſs than 18 degrees declina- 
tion; ſo that thoſe under the north pole are without twilight only from 
the middle of November till the end of January, and under the ſouth 
77 Lo 1s an abſence of twilight from the middle of May to the end 
of July. | | I | 
Alſo, becauſe of the refraction in ſuch denſe air, the fun appears 


fooner, and goes off later, by ſeveral days, than otherwite it would, as 


has been found by experience. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS yEzrormED BY THE GLOBE. 


HE diameter of an artificial glabe being given, to find its 

Paor. wy : T urface in 3 —_— ldi in ff ae | 
Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is a great circle 
dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the product will give the 
firſt: Then multiply the ſaid 8 by one ſixth of the diameter, yg 
| 2 | . 
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the product of that will give the fron. After the ſame manner'we 


may find the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole 
body of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always 
and every where of the ſame height ; for having found the perpendicu- 
lar height thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of Mercu- 


ry at the foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add 


the ſame to the diameter of the earth ; then multiply the whole, as a 

new diameter by its circumference, and from the product ſubtract the 

ſolidity of the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. | 
Pros, 2. Given any place on the globe: Required its latitude and 


| fongitude. 


Solution. Turn the globe about its axis till the propoſed place is 
brought under the braſs meridian, on that part where the degrees are 
numbered from the equator towards the pole. | 

Then the degrees on the braſs meridian, oyer the place, will ſhew the 
latitude required. | CD | 


And it is to be reckoned as north, or ſouth latitude, according as the 
place is found on the north or ſouth ſide of the equator. And by turn- 


ing the globe about, all the places which paſs under this degree of the 


_ _ meridian, will have the ſame latitude. - | 


Alſo, the place being brought to the meridian again, the degree on 


| _._- the equator, cut by the edge of the meridian, will give the longitude of 
"oat place. 8 0 fs 3 = | 

And all the places under the braſs meridian will have the ſame lon- 

gitude. | „ 


When the degrees of longitude are numbered quite round the equator 


from the meridian, where longitude begins, to 360 degrees, the longi- 


tude is uſually named ſo many degrees eaſt; but if above 180, that 


number taken out of 360 will give the longitude weſtward. 


Thus. The northermoſt point of the continent of Europe, called the 
North Cape, will be found in the latitude of about 71 1-half degrees 


north, and about 26 I-half eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. 


Alſo. The ſouthermoſt point of the continent of America, called 


Cape Horn, is in ſouth latitude about. 55 3-fourth degrees nearly; and 


in longitude about 66 degrees weſt from London. 
Hence. The reverſe, of this problem is eaſy, namely, to find a place 
upon the globe which ſhall have a given latitude and longitude : Sup- 


poſe 36* 1-fourth N. and 52 W. 


For. Seek the given degrees of longitude, 5? weſt on the equator, 
and bring it to the meridian ; on which count the given degrees of la- 


titude, 36? f.: fourth N.; and under this latitude will be the place requi- 
red; which will be found to be Gibraltar. „ >> 
Pros. 3. Given Ihe time of the year: Required the Sun's place in the 
®* ecliptic, and bis declination... —-— 
Solution. Seek the time given in the circle of months on the hori- 


20on; and right againſt it, in the circle of the ſigns, is the ſun's place. 


Thus. The zcth of March ſtands againſt the 2oth degree of Piſces. 
Then Piſces being fought on the globe, on that part of the ecliptic 
which hes on the ſouth fe of the equator, and the 20th degree brought 
to the meridian, will ſtand under the 4th degree on the ſouth ſide of the 
equator, and ſo much is the ſun's declination on that day. 
POB. 4. Given any place on the globe, and the time of the year: To 
reftify the glove for that place and time. ; | 
ED = Solution. 


* 


le 
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Solution. Find the latitude of the place by Prob. I.; over which fix 
the quadrant of altitude; and the globe is recti d for the zenith, © 
| Raiſe or lower the pole, by moving the meridian in its notches, till 
the number of degrees of latitude, counted from the pole on the meri- 
dian, is cut by the upper ſurface of the horizon: And this 4s reftifying 
for the latitude. „ . 
Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic by Prob. II.; bring it to the meri- 
dian, and ſet the index of the hour- circle to the upper xit, and the globe 
is rectiſed for noon. 5 1 | 1 
- Here the horizon of the globe repreſents the horizon of the place; 
and the elevation of the pole above the horizon is equal to the latitude 


of the place. 


PRoB. 5. Given uo places on the globe KRequired their diſtance from 
one another + And on what point of the compaſs one of them bears from the 
other. Suppoſe London and feruſalem. | 


- o 


Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith of one of the 
places, as for London, by Prob. III. N | | 

Keep the globe in this poſition, and move the quadrant about till its 
edge cuts the other place, as Jeruſalem ; count the number of degrees 
on the quadrant between the two places, and they will ſhew their diſ- 
tance in degrees, Viz. 322 4. | > 

Theſe degrees multiplied by 60, give 1950 for the diſtance in geogra- 


| phical miles: Or the degrees multiplied by 70, give 2275, the diſtance 


in Engliſh miles nearly. - | | | 

Alſo the quadrant lying over London and Jeruſalem, its edge will 
cut. the horizon againſt the 7eth degree nearly of the compaſs ; or at 
S. 70 degrees eaſt, which is the bearing of Jeruſalem from London. 

Alſo. All the places over which the edge of the quadrant paſſes, 
will have the ſame poſition from London as Jeruſalem. And in like 
manner may the bearing and diſtance of any two places, not exceeding 
90 degrees of diſtance, be found. 1.3: 


Hence it is eaſy to find all the places that are at a given diſtance from 


a given place. | i 


Thus. To find all the places that are 2275 Engliſh miles diſtance 
from London. „„ . 

Solution. Divide the given diſtance 2275 miles by 70, it gives 321 
degrees ; let the quadrant be ſcrewed over London, when brought un- 
der the meridian: Then the quadrant being moved round, while the 

lobe is kept ſteady, will ſhew all the places that are 324 degrees diſtant 
ae London; theſe are, part of Barbary, Negroland, Bildulgerid, part 
of Egypt, Iſthmus of Suez in Africa; alſo eme part of Syria, 


Derbent on the Caſpian Sea, Aſtracan, part of Siberia, Streights of 


Waygates, Nova Zembla, in Aſia; and James's Iſland, Streights of 
Belleiſle, parts of the eaſt coaſt of Newfoundland, in North America. 
The diſtance of places above go“ may be found by extending the points 
of a pair of compaſſes to the two places, and applying that extent to 
the equator ; for the number of degrees between the two points will be 
the diſtance. . N 
If the globe was rectified for ee, and the quadrant laid over 
Jeruſalem and London, the diſtance would be the ſame, but the qua- 
drant will cut the N. W. point of the horizon, or N. 45* weſt, which 
ſhews the bearing of London from Jeruſalem. . _ 
| 1 85 But 
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the product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we 4 
may find the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole tl 
body of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always 
and every where of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicu- tl 
lar height thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of Mercu- d 
ry at the foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add . 
the ſame to the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole, as a | 
new diameter by its circumference, and from the product ſubtra& the di 
ſolidity of the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. = is 
Pros, 2. Given any place on the globe: Required its latitude and 
longitude, 1 | | . | 
Solution. Turn the globe about its axis till the propoſed place is of 
brought under the braſs meridian, on that part where the degrees are 
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numbered from the equator towards the pole. 3 on 
Then the degrees on the braſs meridian, over the place, will ſhew the of 

latitude required. | # | | „„ | 
And it is to be reckoned as north, or ſouth latitude, according as the pl 
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place is found on the north or ſouth ſide of the equator. And by turn- 
ing the globe about, all the places which paſs under this degree of the ed 
meridian, will have the ſame latitude. . | | 
_ - Alfo, the place being brought to the meridian again, the degree on ta 
the equator, cut by the edge of the meridian, will give the longitude of 
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| "that place. Ec * 
| And all the places under the braſs meridian will have the ſame lon- in 


- When the degrees of longitude are numbered quite round the equator cu 
from the meridian, where longitude begins, to 360 degrees, the longi- 8. 

_ tude is uſually named ſo many degrees eaſt ; but if above 180, that 
number taken out of 360 will give the longitude weſtward, | Wi 

Thus. The northermoſt point of the continent of Europe, called the m⸗ 

North Cape, will be found in the latitude of about 71 1-half degrees 90 

| north, and about 26 f-half eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. | 
| HR: Alſo. The ſouthermoſt point of the continent of America, called I a 
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N Cape Horn, is in ſouth latitude about 55 3- fourth degrees nearly; and | 
N in longitude about 66 degrees weſt from London, _ fro 


| 8 Hence. The reverſe of this problem is eaſy, namely, to find a place N 
| upon the globe which ſhall have a given latitude and longitude : Sup- des 
1 poſe 300 1-tourth N. and 3 W. 8 5 . 
For. Seek the given degrees of longitude, 5? weſt on the equator, lo 
| dada and bring it to the meridian ; on which count the given degrees of la- f 

; titude, 36? f. fourth N.; and under this latitude will be the place requi- I of 
red; which will be found to be Gibraltar. | 1 De 
1 Pros. 3. Given 1he time of the year: Required the Sun's place in the Wa 


* gcliptic, aud his declination... „ | Bel 
Solution. Seek the time given in the circle of months on the hori- 1 
zon; and right againſt it, in the circle of the ſigns, is the ſun's place. of 


gt 5 Thus. The $©th of March ſtands againſt the 2oth degree of Piſces. the 
[| TLhen Piſces being fought on the globe, on that part of the ecliptic I the 
bl which hes on the ſouth fe of the equator, and the 20th degree brought I 
1 to the meridian, will ſtand under the 4th degree on the ſouth ſide of the | Jer: 
equator, and ſo much is the ſun's declination on that day. © dra! 
it ____ PRO8. 4. Given any place on the globe, and the time of the year « To they 

| reftify the glove for that place and time. | l | 


Solution. 
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Solution. Find the latitude of the place by Prob. I.; over which fix 
the quadrant of altitude; and the globe is refify*d for the zenith, 

Raiſe or lower the pole, by moving the meridian in its notches, till 
the number of degrees of latitude, counted from the pole on the meri- 
dian, is cut by the upper ſurface of the horizon: And this is refifying 
for the latitude, . 1 8 
Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic by Prob. II.; bring it to the meri- 
dian, and ſet the index of the hour-circle to the upper x11, and the globe 
is rectiſed for noon. 5 | | | rl 
- Here the horizon of the globe repreſents the horizon of the place; 
and the elevation of the pole above the horizon is equal to the latitude 
of the place. T | 5 | 

Pros. 5. Given two places on the globe: Required their diſtance from 
one another: Aud on what point of the compaſs one of them bears from the 
other. Suppoſe London and Jeruſalem. | 
Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith of one of the 
places, as for London, by Prob. III. | | 

Keep the globe in this poſition, and move the quadrant about till its 
edge cuts the other place, as Jeruſalem ; count the number of degrees 
on the quadrant between the two places, and they will ſhew their diſ- 
tance in degrees, Viz. 32%. 8 


Theſe degrees multiplied by 60, give 1950 for the diſtance in geogra- 
pflical miles: Or the degrees multiplied by 70, give 2275, the diſtance 
in Engliſh miles nearly. | 5 | 


Allo the quadrant lying over London and Jeruſalem, its edge will 


cut the horizon againſt the 7eth degree nearly of the compaſs ; or at 


8. 70 degrees eaſt, which is the bearing of Jeruſalem from London. | 
Alſo. All the places over which the edge of the quadrant paſſes, 
will have the ſame poſition from London as Jeruſalem. And in like 
manner may the bearing and diſtance of any two places, not exceeding 
90 degrees of diſtance, be found. | 

Hence it is eaſy to find all the places that are at a given diſtance from 


a given place. | 


Thus. To find all the places that are 2275 Engliſh miles diſtance 
from London. | „ Wo ; 
Solution. Divide the given diſtance 2275 miles by 70, it gives 32% 
degrees ; let the quadrant be ſcrewed over London, when brought un- 
der the meridian: Then the quadrant being moved round, while the 
lobe is kept Ready, will ſhew all the places that are 324 degrees diſtant 
| Ex London ; theſe are, part of Barbary, Negroland, Bildulgerid, part 
of Egypt, Iſthmus of Suez in Africa; alſo ee part of Syria, 


Derbent on the Caſpian Sea, Aſtracan, part of Siberia, Streights of 


Waygates, Nova Zembla, in Aſia; and James's Iſland, Streights of 
Belleiſle, parts of the eaſt coaſt of Newfoundland, in North America. 

The diſtance of places above go? may be found by extending the points 
of a pair of compaſles to the two places, and applying that extent to 


the equator ; for the number of degrees between the two points will be 
the diſtance. | 1 


If the globe was rectified for * dare ee and the quadrant laid over 
Jeruſalem and London, the diſtance would be the ſame, but the qua- 
drant will cut the N. W. point of the horizon, or N, 45* weſt, which 
thews the bearing of London from Jeruſalem, „ = 

Ei En | But 


But the bearing of two places from one another ſhould be on oppoſite 
Thumbs or points of the compaſs. 1 | | | 
Therefore, this ſolution, inſtead of giving the bearing, gives the angle 

of poſition, which is the angle made by the meridian of one place, and a 
great circle pafling thro? both places. But every rhumb is not a circle 
of the globe. | „ „ 

Px OB. 6. Given a place on the globe and hour of the day: Required all 
thoſe places which have noon at that hour. Suppeſe when it is 3 obclocꝶ af. 

ternoon at London. ES. 

Solution, Bring the given place, London, to the meridian, and ſet 
the hour index to the given hour, 3 afternoon. 8 FE, 

Turn the globe till the index points at x11 at noon. 'Then all the 
places under the meridian will have their noon when it is three of the 
clock afternoon at London. | 

Theſe places will be in ſome parts of North and South America, and 
{ome of the Caribbean iflands. | 5 

And, on the contrary, when it is noon at one place, ſuppoſe London; 
do find what hour it is at any other prepoſed place; ſuppoſe at Bombay, on 
the Malabar ceaſt in the Eaſt Indies. N 

Here London being brought to the meridian, and the index ſet to x11 
at noon; then the globe turned round till Bombay comes under the 
meridian, the index will point at 4 3-fourth hours afternoon, when it is 
noon at London. „„ | | 

Alſo, when it is noon at a given place, ſuppoſe Barbadoes, to find what 
time it will be at another place, ſuppoſe Loxdon. | | 

Now Barbadoes being brought to the meridian, and the index ſet to 
XII at noon; then the globe turned round till London comes to the me- 
ridian, the index will point to 4 of the clock in the afternoon, for the 
time at London when it is noon at Barbadoes. | 

And hence it will be very eaſy to find what hour. it is in any propo- 
ſed place, at any given hour in another given place. | | 

Thus: When it is 10 o'clock in the forenoon at Mexico, it will be 
found to be 3 quarters after 4 in the afternoon at Paris. 

For Merico being brought to the meridian, and the hour index ſet to 
X in the forenoon ; then turning the globe till Paris comes to the meri- 
dian, the index will point to 4 3-tourth hours afternoon. 

Again: London being brought to the meridian, and the index ſet to 
XII, move the globe till Naples comes to the meridian, and the index 
will point to I o'clock, Naples being 15 degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don; and all places lying 15 degrees eaſt of London have their noon- 
day an hour earlier. Continue to turn the globe 15 degrees further, 
and Peterſburgh, Conſtantinople, and Grand Cairo, will be found under 
the meridian, or near to it; conſequently the index will point to 2 
o'clock, theſe three cities having mid-day about two hours before Lon- 
don. If the globe is turned another 15 degrees, the index will point to 
the hour of three ; for all places lying then under the brazen meridian, 
being 45 degrees eaſt of London, have the ſun three hours earlier; and 
thus for every 15 degrees the globe is ſo turned, ſo many hours ſooner 
will the ſun be on the meridian of places in ſuch longitude. On the 
contrary, if it was required what hour it is at any place 15 degrees welt 
of London, rectify the globe for London, as before; and, having ſet the 
index at x11, turn the globe till that place comes under the . 
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ridian, and the index will point to the hour of eleven, becauſe all ſuch 
places as lie 15 degrees weſt of London have their noon one hour 
after, as at the e ae And in like manner for other places weſt of 
London. | | e | 
Pros. 7. Given the hour of any day in the year at a given place: 
Required the place where the ſun is vertical at that time. Let the given 
time be at a quarter after 7 o'clock in the forenoon at London, on the toth 
of May. | | 1 | 
Yes Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic on the given day, the 
1eth of May, by Prob. II. which gives 20 degrees in , ming bring 
that place to the meridian, mark the degrees over it, viz. 17 degrees, 
and this will be the ſun's declination on that day. | 

Bring London to the meridian, and ſet the index to 7 I-fourth hours 
forenoon. | RT. | 

Turn the globe till the index points to x11 at noon ; then the place 
under the ſaid marked degree has the ſun in the zenith at that time; 
which is Dabul on the Malabar coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. 

Then by turning the globe quite round, all the places which paſs un- 
der the 17th degree marked on the meridian, will have the ſun vertical 
to them on that day; which will be in India, within and without the 
Ganges, Bay of 'Tonquin, north part of the iſland of Manilla, one of the 
Marian iſles, part of Mexico, Jamaica, Iſland of Antigua, acroſs the con- 
tinent of Africa, Red Sea, and Arabia Felix. 8 8 

So that every place in the torrid zone will have the ſun in their ze- 
nith, when his declination is equal to the latitude of thoſe places. | 

Pros. 8. Given a place in the torrid Zone: Required on what 
days will the ſun be vertical to that place. Suppoſe at Cape Comorin, in 
the Eaft Indies; and Potoſi, in Peru. | | 

Solution. Note the latitude of the given place on the meridian. 
Turn the globe, and mark what parts of the ecliptic paſs under the la- 
titude marked on the meridian. Seek for thoſe parts of the ecliptic in 
the circles of ſigns on the horizon; and the days of the months will be 
found with thoſe parts of the ecliptic. | | 

Thus Cape Comorin is in 8* north latitude ; and 20 degrees of Aries, 
and 10 degrees of Virgo, paſs under that latitude on the meridian. 
Then 20? of Aries, and 10 degrees of Virgo, being ſought among the 
ſigns on the horizons, they will be found to ſtand againſt the gth of 
April and the 2d of September. | | 

Again, Potoſi is in 20 degrees of ſouth latitude ; under which will 
paſs 27 degrees of Scorpio, and 3 degrees of Aquarius : And theſe found 
on the horizon give the 19th of November and the 3d of January; ſo 
on the gth of April and 2d of September the ſun will be vertical to- 
Cape Comorin, and will be alſo vertical to Potoſi on the 19th of No- 
vember and on the 3d of January. g | 

Pros. 9. Given the ſun's greateſt declination: Required the lengths of 
the longeft days and nights in all the parallels of latitude on the glabe at 
ene View. | | 5 | 

Solution. Bring the ſun's place in the tropic of cancer to the meri- 
dian, and rectify the globe for 23 degrees of latitude. Obſerve the 
points where any propoſed parallel of latitude cuts the horizon, and 
= en or hour-circle, croſſing in thoſe points, that parallel of 
latitude. | SE | 5 

Then the number of meridians or hour- circles, above the horizon, be- 

| | . | tween 
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| tween thoſe points, will ſhew the length of the longeſt day in that 
latitude. 3 | | | | 
Thus. At the equator, 12 meridians are above the horizon, ſhewing 
the days and nights are each 12 hours. | | 


* 


In the parallel of 10 degrees of latitude there are between 12 and yi 
13 ſpaces between the meridians above the horizon, ſhewing the length i 
of the days in that latitude to be between 12 and 13 hours; ſo in lati- th 
tude of 20 degrees the days are between 13 and 14 hours long. 

In latitude of 30 degrees there are 14 of ſuch meridianal ſpaces above ¶ qu 
the horizon, ſhewing the days to be 14 hours long. „ 
In latitude 40 degrees, the days are between 14 and 15 hours long. 

In latitude of 50 degrees, the days are ſomewhat above 16 hours. to 

In latitude of 60 degrees, about 18 hours long. 

In latitude of 66 1-half degrees, and all above, none of the places go his 
below the horizon, and therefore the day is 24 or more hours long, and 
no night. | : : | 0 5 | 

In cee reſpective latitudes, the lengths of the days taken out of 24 che 
hours leave the lengths of the nights. 
Theſe lengths of nights become the lengths of the days in the north- on 


ern hemiſphere, when the ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn. of 
What is ſaid of northern latitudes, when the ſun is in Cancer, holds mit 
alſo of ſouthern latitudes, when the ſun is in Capricorn. | J 


Te above ſolution, although it ſhews at one view a comparative length 18 
of the longeſt days in different latitudes, yet a more accurate ſolution for I ſce1 
any particular place may be found. 1 ting 

Thus. Rectiſy the globe for the latitude. (Prob. 3) | 
Bring tbe ſolſtitial point of that hemiſphere, wherein the place is, tud 
to the eaſtern part of the horizon; and ſet the hour-index to x11. |} the 
Turn the globe till the ſolſtitial point comes to the weſtern part of the || {et | 


— ond 
— 
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| horizon; and the hours paſt over by the index ſhew the length of the fror 
| longeſt day in that place. | | | „„ con! 
| 2 hoſe hours taken out of 24 hours, the remainder ſhews the length Fe 
| | of the night. „ 1 = I-h: 
I Thus. The longeſt day at London will be found to be about 16 I pen: 
1 hours and a half, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night will be about 7 U 
hours and a half. | £241 is g1 
: PzO8. 10. Given the latitude of the place, and aay of the month + Re- till 


a. 


—— — — — 
——— — 
—— — —— — ron 


quired the length of the day and night, and the time of the ſun's riſing and fron 


Thus. If the hour-index points to 4 in the morning, which is 4 give 
hours beyond the lower x11, then are the days 16 hours long. | 
Again, bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, ſetting the index ¶ whic 

at the upper x11, and turn the globe from weſt to eaſt, till it touch the nine 
eaſt ſide of the horizon, and then ſee at what hour the index points, for Bi 


5 fetting. | | | | neſs 
hl Solution. Rectify the globe for the given latitude. (Prob. 3.) the! 
ih Find the ſun's place, and bring it to the eaſt ſide of the horizon, and |} out 
b ſet the hour-index to x1T at noon ; then turn the globe from eaſt to 2” 
; welt, until the ſun's place touch the welt ſide of the horizon, and the I quir« 
ih hours paſſed over by the index will ſhew the number of hours the day KY 
| is long. | : | * 


that is the hour the ſun riſes at. 2 ok 8 | mate 
Alfo, turn the globe from eaſt to weſt, till the ſun's place touches the I the g 
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weft fide of the horizon, and the index will point at the hour the ſun 
ſets at. | | 5 

It may be obſerved, that the time of ſun-riling, taken out of 12 hours, 
will give the time of ſun-ſetting. TEE 

The time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the day; and 
the time of rifins being doubled, will give the length of the night. | 

P. oB. 11. Given the /atizude of the place, and day of the mouth: Rev» 
quired the time when the twilight begins and ends. : 

Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith. (Prob. 2.) 

Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet the index 
to xIL at noon. Mark the point of the ecliptic directly oppoſite to the 
ſun's place; for when the ſun's place is 18 degrees below the horizon, 
his oppoſite place will be 18 degrees above the horizon. 

Turn the globe, and at the ſame time move the quadrant, till 18 de- 
grees on the quadrant ſtand over the faid marked point of the ecliptic, 
then will the hour index ſhew the beginning and the end of twilight. 

That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the ſaid points 

on the quadrant and ecliptic meet in the weſtern hemiſphere ; or the time 
of ending in the evening, \when the ſaid points meet in the eaſtern he- 
miſphere. | | 5 5 | | 

The twilight begins in the morning, when the ſun approaches within 
18 degrees of our horizon; and ends in the evening, when the ſun is de- 
ſcended 18 degrees below the horizon, but near the equator, the ſun ſet- 
ting perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 degrees below the horizon, in 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, when dark night commences in thoſe lati- 


tudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, as in 50 degrees of north latitude, 


the ſun ſets ſo obliquely in winter, that it is near two hours after ſun- 
ſet before dark night commences ; for the farther diſtant any place is 
from the equator, the more obliquely the ſun ſets in ſuch place, and 
conſequently ſo much longer the twilight continues. a 
At London, when the ſun's declination north is greater than 20 
I-half degrees, there is no total darkneſs, but only twilight; which hap- 
pens from the 26th of May to the 18th of July, nearly two months. 
Under the north pole the twilight ceaſes, when the ſun's declination 
is greater than 18 degrees ſouth, which is from the 13th of November 
till the 29th of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the ſun is abſent 
from that part of the world for half a year together, yet total dark- 
neſs does not continue above 11 weeks; and beſides, the moon is above 
the horizon at the poles, for a whole fortnight of every month through- 
out the year. N 1 8 e 
Pros. 12. Given any place on the globe, without the pelar circle : Re- 
quired the climate that place is in. e Ky | 
Solution. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place. 
Then the exceſs of the longeſt day above 12 hours being doubled, will 
give the climate required. | Fe 
Thus. At London, where the longeſt day is about 16 1-half hours, 
which is four 1-half hours above 12; then four 1-half doubled gives 
nine for the number of the climate that London is in. . 
But the climate may be found more accurately by the table of cli - 
mates, (Art 110.) ; by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of 
the given place, againſt which will be found the number of the climate 
that place is in. | 3 5 28885 
This table alſo ſhews the latitudes and climates within the polar circle. 
Vor. I, | -0 | Hence, 


+ (Art. 110) 


a '. INTRODUCTION 
Hence, by having the length of the longeſt day in any place, the la- 


titude of that place is alſo known. 

For the difference between 12 hours, and the given length of the 
day, being doubled, will give the climate belonging to that place; 
then the climate being known, the latitude is alſo known by the table, 


* 


Pros. 13. Given any plac: on the globe: Required the ſituation of 


the Autæci, Periæci, and Antipod:s, to that place. 8 
Solution. Bring the given place to the meridian, and note the la- 
titude; then that place under the meridian, having the ſame latitude, 
on the contrary ſide of the equator, will be the ſituation of the An- 
tæci; they having oppoſite ſeaſons of the year, but the fame times 
of the day. | ; e 

The given place being under the meridian, its latitude noted, and the 
Rour- index ſet to x11 at noon. | | | 

Turn the globe till the index point to x11 at midnight, and the point 
under the noted latitude will be the place of the Perizci; they having 
the ſame ſeaſons, but oppoſite times of the day. »s | 

The globe remaining in this poſition, ſeek the place under the meri- 
dian, having the ſame latitude as the given place, but on the contrary 
fide of the equator ; and the place thus found will be the poſition of the 
Antipodes to the given place, they having oppolite ſgafons, and oppolite 
times of the day. | | | = 
 PRoOB.:14. Given a place in either frigid or frozen zone: Required the 


time when the ſun begins to appear at, or depart from, that plate; alſo, 


how many ſuceefſive days he is preſent to, or abſent from, that place. 
"rag" Rectify the globe for the latitude of the given place, 
rob. 3.) | | | | 
Turn the globe round, and mark what degrees in the firſt and ſecond 
quarters of the ecliptic, in the northern hemiſphere, are cut by the north 
point of the horizon. If the given place is in north latitude, and ſs 
the north pole is above the horizon. : TW, 
_ Find theſe marked degrees of the ecliptic among the ſigns on the ho- 
rizon, and their correſponding days of the month; then all the time 
between thoſe days the ſun does not ſet in that place. | 
Again. Note what degrees in the 3d and 4th quarters of the eclip- 
tic, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, will be cut by the ſouth point of the 
horizon. Thoſe noted degrees being found among the ſigns on the ho- 
rizon, and the 'correſponding days in the circle of months, then will 
the intermediate days ſhew the length of time the ſun will be abſent 
from that given place in the, winter ſeaſon : the day to the third . quar- 
ter being that on which the ſun begins to diſappear ; and the day corre- 
ſponding to the degree, in the 4th quarter, ſhews when he begins to ap- 
pear to that place. | RE Ee | t | | 
Suppole the given place was Cherry-Ifland, in latitude . 74 1-half 
degrees north; then the north pole being elevated 74 1-half degrees 
above the horizon, and the globe moved round, the north point of the 
horizon will cut the ecliptic in the firſt quarter, in 10 degrees of Taurus, 
which anſwers to April 3oth ; and in the ſecond quarter, in 20 degrees 
of Leo, anſwering to Auguſt the 12th ; the interval is 104 days, during 


which time the ſun never ſets at that place, and conſequently make: 


conitant day. 5 5 . 
Allo, the ſouth point of the horizon will cut the ecliptic, in the third 


__ .. quarter, 


thoſe in the eaſtern half have the fun ſetting. | 
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quarter, in the Toth degree of Scorpio, which anſwers to November the 
ad; and in the ath quarter, in the 20th degree of Aquarius, anſwering 
to February the 8th; the interval is 99 days from the ſun's beginning 
to diſappear at Cherry-Ifland on November the 2d, to his beginning to 
appear at that place on February the 8th; from that time to the 3oth of 
April he riſes and ſets there, and then is always preſent till Auguſt the 


12th ; then rites and ſets till November the 2d, and then is quite abſent 


till February the Sth. | | 
Pros. 15. Given any number of days leit than 182: Required that 
parallel of latitude on the globe, where the ſun does not ſet during that 
number of days. _ | | „ | | 
Solution. Count on the ecliptic, beginning at the ſummer ſolflice, as 
many degrees as are half the given number of days; abating one degree 
08 EVETyY. 36. OY | | 
Bring that point of the ecliptic, ſo numbered, under the meridian, 
on the north fide of the horizon, and note the degree of the meridian 
Randing over it; for that will be the latitude of the place required. 
Suppeſe the latit ude of that place of the northern hem:ſphere is required 
where the ſun does net ſet for 104 days. | EPs 
Half the number of days is 52, and abating two, being near 6g, 
leaves 50; then 50 degrees reckoned on the ecliptic from the ſummer 
ſolſtice, or firſt point of Cancer, will fall about the foth degree of Tau- 
rus ; which point of Jaurus, brought to the meridian, falls under 74 
1 half . le of meridian; and ſhews, that in the parallel of 74 1-half 


degrees of north latitude, the ſun will ſhine during che ſpace of 14 


days without ſetting. 


PROB3. 16. Given the hour of any day in the year, at any place: Re-. 


quired a/l thoſe places of the earth where the ſun is viſible and inviſible, 
where he appears to be riſiug and where ſctting, aud where mid-day and 
mid. night. | ö 15 fo : 

Solution. Find the place where the ſun is verticle at that time. 


(Prob. 6.) 


mn 


declination, it being brought to the meridian. 


Then all thoſe places above the horizon will have the ſun viſible, or 


have dav ; thoſe below the horizon have night. 


The places in the weſtern halt of the horizon have the ſun riſing ; 
The places under the meridian above the horizon, have mid-day; and 
thoſe which are oppolite, and under the horizon, have mid-night. 


Pros. 17. Given the latitude ef the place and day of the month: Re- 


quired the ſuns declination, and meridian aititude the time of ſun ri- 
ſing and ſetting, aud on what point of the compaſs. | 

Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitnde and noon, (Prob. 3.) 

Then the degree of me::dian over the ſun's place is the declination. 
And the number of degrees counted on the meridian, from the ſun's de- 
clivation down to the horizon, ſhews the ſun's meridian altitude. 

Or thus. Since the height of the equator above the horizon is al- 
ways equal to what the latitude wants of go degrees. f Ss 

Then the height of the equator, increaſed by the declination when the 
ſun is above the equator, or leſſened by the declination when below the 


equator, will give the meridian altitude. | 


Again, Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the eaſtern ſide of the 


ReQify the globe for the latitude of that place, the ſame with the ſun's | 
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points the ſun riſes and ſets at on the 22d of June. 


fix ; or ſets after, or before, fix in the evening. 
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horizon, and the hour-index will ſhew the time of riſing ; and oppoſite 
to the ſun's place on the horizon is the point of the compaſs on which 
he riſes that morning. | | | 

The ſun's place in the ecliptic, brought to the weſtern ſide of the 


* 


horizon, oppoſite to it will be the point of the compaſs on the horizon 


on which the ſun ſets that evening, and the hour- index will point to 
the time. | | | | | 
Thus. If the globe be rectified for London, at the ſummer ſolſtice, 
(June 2.) and the ſun's place in the ecliptic is brought to the eaſt ſide 
of the horizon; againſt it ſtands the letters N. E. for north-eaſt, upon the 


- innermoſt circle of the wooden horizon; and on turning the globe till 


the ſun's place is brought to the weſt ſide of the horizon, it will point 
to the letters N. W. for north- weſt, upon the horizon, which are the 

On the contrary, the globe being rectified for London, as above, if 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic, at the winter ſolſtice, (December 22.) 
be brought to the eait ſide of the wooden horizon, it will point to the 


letters S. E. for ſouth-eaſt ; and on turning the globe, and bringing the 


ſun's place to the weſt fide of the horizon, it ſtands againſt the letters 
S. W. for ſouth-weſt, which are the two points the ſun riſes and ſets at 
on the 22d of December, or the winter ſolſtice. From whence it ap- 
pears, that there is a ſpace of 90 degrees, or one quarter of the globe 
difference between the points the ſun riſes at in the middle of ſummer 
and the middle of winter. 1 | * 

When the ſun is in Aries, or upon the equinoctial, it riſes due eaſt, and 
ſets due weſt, to every place on the face of the earth; and then the 
days are 12 hours ng all the world over. - | 


There may be referred to this problem ſeveral other particulars, 


which are well worth the knowing. : 7 i 
Firſt. When the ſun's place 1s brought to the meridian, that degree 
of the equator cut by the meridian is called the /xz's right aſcenſion, 


which 1s to be reckoned from the vernal equinox. - 


Secondly. When the ſun's place is brought to the horizon, that are 
thereof contained between the degree oppoſite to the ſun's place, and 


the ealt or welt points, is called the un, amplitude: if in the morning 


1 is the amplitude at riſing, in the evening it is called the amplitude at 
letting. . N „ 5 55 
Thirdly. That degree of the equator which is cut by the horizon at 
8 is called the obligue aſcenſion ; at ſun-ſetting, the oblique de- 
cen ſion. . 8 5 | 
Fourthly. The difference between the number of degrees in the right 


aſcenſion and oblique aſcenſion is called the ſun's aſtenſional difference, 


which is equal to the time that the ſun riſes before, or after, the hour of 


9 - 


Thus. At London, on the longeſt day; the ſolſtitial point of Cancer 
brought to the meridian, the equator will be cut in the goth degree for 
the ſun's right aſceuſion :: the ſun's place brought to the eaſtern ſide of 
the horizon, the amplitude will be 40 degrees, and the aſcentional diſter- 
ence will be 56 degrees. | ; 


- 


Then the difference between the right aſcenſion 90* and the aſcen- 
fional difference 36“, is 34 degrees, which, at the rate of 15 degrees to 
an hour, gives two hours and 16 minutes; which reckoned before fix in 
the moraing, gives a quarter before four o'clock, for the time of the 


A 


ſun's riſing. 
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A contrivance for the ready performance of the parts of this problem 
was ſome years ſince made, which is by a kind of calendar on a narrow 
flip of paper, and called an analemma, containing the months and days; 
and alſo the ſun's declination for each day. This ſlip, which is ſome- 
what longer than the breadth of the torrid zone, is on ſome globes paſted 
acroſs the equator at the vernal equinox ; ſo that the globe being recti- 
fied for the latitude, bring the analemma to the meridian, and the mid- 
day altitude will be obtained for any day of the year: for the day of 
the month and declination ſtand againſt each other on the analemma; 
and oppoſite on the meridian is the declination allo. 5 
Then any day on the analemma brought to the eaſtern edge of the 
horizon, the degree of the horizon ſtanding againſt it is the amplitude 
at riſing. 5 33 | 
Phog, 18. Given the time when an eclipſe of the ſun er moon is to be- 
gin and end. Required all thoſe places on the earth to which the begiu- 
ning, the middle, and the end of that eclip/e is viſible, Example. The e- 
clipſe of the ſun on the ib of une 1769; ieh began about half an 
hour after ſix in the morning, and ended about half an hour aſter eight ; 
the midile being at haif an hour after ſeven, nearly at London, 5 
Solution. Find the ſun's place for that day, which is 13 1-half de- 
grees in Gemini; bring it to the meridian, and there mark his declina- 
tion, which is 22 I-half degrees north, and elevate the pole for that de- 
clination. | | 25 „ 
Bring London to the meridian, ſet the index to half an hour after 
ſeven in the morning, and turn the globe till the hour- index points to 
X11 at noon ; then the place under the marked declination on the me- 
ridian will be the place where the ſun is vertical at that time; which is 
in the peninſula of Cambaya in India, on the eaſt coaſt of the Arabian ſea, 
And to all the parts then above the horizon the middle of that eclipſe 
will be yiſible, which is all Europe, Aſia, and Africa, part of Terra Au- 
ſtralis and the north eaſt parts of America above Hudſon's bay; the 
parts under the meridian, namely, Nova Zembla, Siberia, Tartary, the 
borders of Perſia and India, will obſerve the middle of the eclipſe at 
their 0 t. 1 | BED 
Again. Let London be brought to the meridian, and the hour-index 
ſet to half an hour after ſix in the morning, the beginning of the eclipſe, 
and let the globe be turned till the index ſtands at x11 at noon; — 
Then all thoſe places under the meridian will ſee the beginning of the 
eclipſe at their noon ; and all the places above the horizon will alſo ſee. 
the beginning, but at different times of their day. according to their di- 
ſtance in longitude from the preſent meridian. To ſome parts of Africa, 
on the coaſt of Guinea, to the ſouth of Cape Verd, the beginning of the 
eclipſe will be barely viſible  _ | 
Laſtly. London heing again brought to the meridian, and the hour- 
index ſet to half an hour after eight o'clock, the time the eclipſe ends at 
London, turn the globe till the index points to x11 at noon; then at all 
the parts above the horizon may the end of the eclipſe be ſeen, which 
includes Europe, Aſia, Africa, and the northernmoſt parts of America; 
but it heing morning to them, and the ſun ſo near the horizon, obſerva- 
tions made there mult be very imperfect; and ſo indeed muſt it happen 
to all places where the eclipſe is ſeen near the horizon. | 
When this problem concerns an eclipſe of the moon, as ſhe is then 
the ſign directly oppoſite to the ſun ; therefore the oppoſite point of the 
eelipzic to the ſun's place i to be found for the place of the 0 
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Then the 1 being fitted to the 1 time, as for 1 ſun, 
let the moon's place be. brought to the meridian, and the pole elevated 
for her declination, and all the places where the beginning, middle, and 
end are viſible, may be ſeen in the ſame manner as for the ET of 


the ſun. 


Of di geren W ays by which fome People reckon Time. 


The Italians begin their days at ſun-ſet. Then, 
To find the Italic hour at any given place and time, 
Find the time of ſun-ſetting for that place and time. 
Suppoſe the ſun ſets at ſeven of the clock, 
Then begin to reckon from ſeven, and go on to 24; for the Italians 
do not divide their days into twice 12 hours. 
Then at ſeven in the morning, by our reckoning, it would be 12 with 
them; and at 12 with us, it would be 17 with them: and ſo on. 
The Babylonians began their day at ſun-riſe. | 
To find the Babylonian hour at any time, 
Find at what hour the ſen roſe at Babylon on the; given day. 
Begin to count the hours from thence, and make allowance for the 


time or differenee of longitude, which Babylon is to the eaſtward of us. 


The ancient Jews, in reckoning their time, divided the day into 12 
hours, and the night into as many; which hours proved every day une- 
qual in extent, (except in places under the equator), as they increaſed 
or decreaſed according to the ſeaſon of the year. Therefore, 

| To find the Jewiſh hour at a given place and time, 

Find the length of the day and of the night at that time and place. 

Then as the length of this day, or night, is in proportion to 12; ſs 
are any number of hours of that day, or night, to the fourth propor- 
onal, which is the Judaic hour of the day, or night, required. 

Seamen begin their day at noon, that being the time when they ſettle 
the preceding day's reckoning. 

Aſtronomers alſo begin their day at noon, and reckon on to 24 hours, 
to the next day at noon. 

Some of the truths eſtabliſhed in the preceding pages are collected to. 
gether under the two following heads of theorems and paradoxes ; ang 
may be uſeful to beginners as exerciſes to their memory and judgment. 


Obſervations neceſſary for the underſtanding of GroGkaPuy. 


1. The elevation of the pole above the horizon, in any part of the 


globe, denotes the latitude of that part, and the elevation of the equa- 
tor ſhews the complement of the latitude, or how much it is leſs than 
90 ͤ degrees. 

2. Under the equator there is no latitude ; neither is there any lon- 
gitude under the firſt meridian. The reaſon. is, that under the equa- 
tor the latitude begins to be counted towards the poles, and under the 
firſt meridian the longitude begins to be counted eaſtward or weſtward. 
It mult be remembered, however, that the apparent courſe of the ſun 
round the earth annually marks out the equator; ſo that it never 
varies, but the poſition of the firſt meridian is arbitrary, and different 
nations count their longitude from different places. 


3. The ſun appears throughout the year for an equal ſpace of time ti 
above the horizon of every part of the globe, and is org Aha below it 


for a ſpace _—y no 
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. On the equator the days and nights are 4qually long throughout 
the year, viz. 12 hours each. YT, | 

5. The ſame. equality of days and nights takes place on every part 
of the globe when the ſun is in the equinoctial, or when he enters the 
ſigns of Aries and Libra. | . | 

6. The nearer that any place is to the equator, the leſs difference 
there is between the length of the days and nights, and ſo on the con- 
trary. Hence the farther ſouth we go, the ſhorter is the longeſt day in 
ſummer, and the longer is the thorteſt day in winter, till we come to 
the equator itſelf. - On the other hand, the farther we remove from the 
equator towards either pole, the longer is the ſummer day, and the 
ſhorter the winter one. FS 

7. The length of the days and nights in any part of the globe is e- 
qual to their 2 in all other parts lying under the ſame parallel. 

8. To all places in the torrid zone, that is, to ſuch as lie between the 
tropics, the ſun becomes vertical twice a- year; only once to thoſe which 


lie directly under either of the tropics ; and never to ſuch as have an 


other ſituation. ; 4 

9. Under the polar circles the ſun continues 24 hours above the ho- 
rizon without ſetting in ſummer, and is equally long depreſſed below 
the horizon in winter. 5 | 

10. The longeſt day in all places to the northward of the equator, is 
when the ſun arrives at the "Tropic of Cancer, and the ſhorteſt when in the 
Tropic of Capricorn. In all places to the ſouthward of the equator, 
the day is longeſt when he is in the Tropic of Capricorn, and ſhorteſt 
when in the Tropic of Cancer. COTE | | 

11. Between the polar circles and the poles, the fun continues for a 
certain number of our days above the horizon in ſummer, and is de- 
prefſed below it for an equal number of days in winter. Hence in theſe 
climates we read of one day being a month, two months, or more, in 
length; and under the pcles themſelves the days and nights are each 
ſix months long, fo that there is only one day and one night through- 
out the year. 5 „ | 

12. On failing round the earth weſtward, the navigators will loſe one 
complete day in their reckoning, or count one day leſs than their conn- 
trymen. Thus, if a ſhip, after failing round the globe; ſhould arrive 
at any port in Britain on a Wedneſday, the people in that ſhip would 


> 


Jenly reckon it Tueſday. The reaſon of this is, that having followed 


the ſun in his apparent courſe weſtward, they had overtaken him by 
one revolution. The caſe will always be the ſame whether the time 
taken to perform the voyage be long or ſhort. Were it poſſible to en- 
compaſs the earth once in 24 hours, the ſun would never ſet. For the 
fame reaſon, if the ſhip ſails eaſtward, the navigators gain a day during 


Ithe voyage, whatever time they take to perform it. If two ſhips ſhould. 


ſail round the globe in oppoſite directions, they would differ two days 


In their reckoning, the one gaining, and the other loſing a day. 


Of the Earth as naturally divided into Land and Water. 


The globe we inhabit is naturally compoſed of the two parts men- 
tioned in the title, of which the latter occupies by much the greateſt 
part of the ſurface, as will appear from the following Table. Each of 
Hee great diviſions is ſubdivided in the following manner. 
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1. The land is divided into continents, iſlands, peninſulas iſthmuſes, 


promontories, capes or head · lands; the part which borders on the wa. 
ter, being called in moſt places the coaſt or ſea · ſnore; in the reſt the 


banks or brink of a river or lake. Tx TT „„ 
2. The general collection of water is divided into oceans, ſeas, gulfs, 

bays, ſtraits, and creeks. The ſmaller diviſions are lakes and rivers. 
A continent is a vaſt extent of land, containing many countries ad- 


Jeining to each other, without being entirely ſeparated by any ſea, or 


eat river. But though this is the-name uſed for the largeſt diviſions 


of land, the continents are, notwithſtanding, of very unequal magni- 
tude. Thus, the whole of North and South America joined together 


are called the Weſtern Continent; while Europe, Afia, and Africa uni- 
ted are called the Eaſtern Continent. The next inferior diviſions of each 
of theſe, however, likewiſe go by the ſame name; thus Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, North and South America, are each called Continents. 

An iſland is any part of the earth entirely ' ſurrounded with water, 
without regarding whether the dimenſions of the part ſurrounded in 
this manner be large or ſmall. Thus, New Holland, though probably 
almoſt equal in dimenfions to the continent of Europe, is always called 
an iſland, and never a Continent. e | 

A peninſula is a tract of land almoſt 
Tartary, the Morea, &c. : 5 | 

An iſthmus is a narrow neck of land joining a peninſula to a conti- 
nent, or one continent to another, as the Iſthmus of Suez, Darien, &c. 

A promontory is a part of the land ſtretching out from the reſt for 


ſome way into the ſea. | > ü : 
A cape is the extremity of a promontory, where it terminates in a 


ſurrounded with water, as Crim- 


ſharp: point, as Cape tiorn, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 


An ocean is a vaſt ſpace of ſalt water without any interruption of its 


parts by land. The word is generally uſed for the whole united col- 


lection of waters; but then it is always denominated the Ocean, by way 
of eminence. When uſed to ſignify any inferior divifion of that col- 
3 ſome title is prefixed, as the Ailantic, Ethiopic, Pacific, &c. 
cean. 5 | 85 | | 
A ſea is a ſmaller collection of ſalt water communicating with the 
ocean, as the Mediterranean, Baltic, Adriatic Seas, &c. We have two 
exampleagf the name being applied to collections of ſalt water which 
have no apparent communication with the ocean,-viz. the Caſpian and 


Dead Seas. 


A gulf is a part of the ſea almoſt incloſed by land, excepting by a 
narrow paſſage, as the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea, the Perſian 


Gulf, &c. = T7 
A bay is a part of the ſea likewiſe in ſome meaſure ſurrounded by 


| land, but where the paſſage into it is very wide, as the Bay of Biſcay, &c. 


A ſtreight is a narrow part of the ſea running between two oppoſite 
ſhores, as the ſtreights of Magellan, Gibraltar, &c. kb 

A creek, or haven, is a part of the ſea running up for ſome way into 

continent or large iſland. In this country theſe are called Frith, ot 
Firths, as thoſe of Forth, Tay, &c. The name is improperly given to 


Pentland Firth; that being in reality a ſtreight. 
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Beſides theſe, a vaſt number of i 


larly thoſe of America. 1 
modern navigators have diſcovered many; of which the principal are tief 
Society lands, New Hebrides, Friendly Iſlands, Marqueſas, Sandwich 
ites, &. of all which ſome notice is taken in the courſe-ef the work, —Thef 
number of inhabitants throughout the world is computed at 950 millions; 
of whom Europe contains 15c, Aſia 500, Africa 150, 


| flands, whoſe dimenſions cannot be cal- 
culated, are ſcattered about the coaſts of the different continents, particu-| 


TABLE of the Superficial Contents of the Grote, with its Diviſions 

into Land and Water. bs. 3 

| | Square Miles. Names of Iſlands. Square Miles 
The ſurface of the _ I | Ceram 5,500 
Globe contains | 299,000,000 Breton 4, co 
— — ——sial — Zocrata 3,500 
Oceans, Seas, and parts] ._. __ | Candia 350 

undiſcovered E | . Porto Rico oo 
— — — — Corſica 228,500 

The habitable world | 49,000,000 | Zealand 1,990 _ 
— | — Majorca | 1,400. 

Europe with its Iflands} 4,500,000 | St Jago 15 1,4 
Aſia with its Iſlands 11, 00, ooo Negroport 1,280 
Africa with its Iſlands] 10,000,000 | Teneriffe | 1 4 
America with its Gothland 987 

Iſlands 15500, | Madeira 940 
— — — St Michael 919 
New Holland 4,000,000 | Skye 896 
Borneo '230,000 Lewis 874 
Madagaſcar 170,000 | Funen 763 
Sumatra | ' 139,000 | Yvica 624 
Japan 120,000 | Minorca | 519 
Great Britain 73,000 Rhodes | - 437 
New Guinea -60,000 | Cephalonia | 426 
Celebes 68,500 | Amboya 399 

Manilla 58, 500] Pomona in Orkney 320 
Iceland 5 46, 500 Scio | 298 
Terra del Fuego 42,000 | Martinico © 258 
Mindanao | 39,000 | Lamnos | 224 
| Cuba 38,500 | Corfu. 196 
Java | 38,000 | Providence 170 

Hiſpaniola _ | 36,000 | Man 159 
Newfoundland 35, 000 Bomholm 158 
Ceylon 27,700 Wight 146 
Ireland 27,400 | Malta | 146 
Formoſa 1.7,000 | Barbadoes 139 
Anian 10,560 | Zante 119 
Gilolo 10,000 | Antigua 101 
New Zealand | 10,000 | St Chriſtophers 79 
Sicily | 9, co | St Helena 78 
Timor 8, co | Guernſey 49 
Sardinia 6,500 ; Jerſey _ 42 
Cyprus . 6,200 | Bermudes 39 
Jamaica 000 | Rhode Ifland 35 
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In the South Sea alſo Captain Cook and other| 
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and America 150. | 
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| Of the Winds and Tides. 2 
egg 13 The ſurface of the globe is every where encompaſſed IM : 

ee de any by the air, a fluid effentially neceſſary, not only to the 
3 5 | | al 
| life of animals, but of vegetables alſo. By its gravity ol 

it preſſes very ſtrongly upon the ſurface, and for this reaſon it likewiſe 
acts with great force on bodies when put into a violent motion horizon- 85 


tally, from whatever cauſe. A current of air moving in this manner is 
called by the general name of wind; but is particularized by different ap- 16 
pellations according to the degree of velocity with which it moves. Thus, 5 
when moving very ſlowly, it is called a breeze ; when briſkly, a gale; 8. 
and, when moving with great violence, a ſlorm. The general cauſe of 5 
theſe currents is thought to be an alteration in the elaſticity of the air in 1 
ſome parts, while it retains tlie ſame in others. By the elaſticity of it - 


1s meant that property by which it can be reduced into a ſmaller bulk 5 
by compreſſion, and return to ifs former dimenſions when the preſſure thi 
is taken off, By heat alſo its dimenſions are enlarged, and its elaſticity W 
increaſed, at the fame time that its gravity being diminiſhed, the cold 35 


air in the neighbourhood raſhes in to reſtore the equilibrium. Hence © __ 
the heat of the ſun, by rarifying the air in ſome places, and thus giving W 
occafion to the ſurrounding fluid to ruth in from all quarters, is ſuppo- WW + 
ſed to be the general cauſe of winds. In thoſe parts of the earth, there- th; 
tore, where the action of the ſun is greater, more uniform and conſtant I wir 
than with us, the winds alſo are found to be much leſs variable. This 
particularly takes place on the great oceans where the action of the ſun n 
is not rendered irregular- nor the current of air occaſioned by it in- 5: 
terrupted, by the intervention of mountains, capes, &c. Hence it is ob- 155 
ſerved, that on the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, from the latitude of 300 Bri 
north to 307 ſouth, the wind blows conſtarcly from the eaft; which is called jn 
the great trade wind. It ſeems to be occalioned by the rarefaction of the 
the atr over thoſe places where the rays of the ſun tall perpendicularly ; FI 
and as his apparent motion is from eaſt to weſt, there mult of conſe- 04 
quence be a ſtream of air continually following him to reſtore the equi- whe 
librium of the atmoſphere. This motion being once begun in the day, 4 . 
time is kept up during the night by reaſon of the current continually I fror 
flowing weſtward after the ſun. FE | Ez | 
HBelſides this, there are other trade winds called 9mon/0075, which blow war 
fix months in one direction, and fix months in the oppoſite one. They I ge 
have their name from a celebrated navigator who uſed them with ſuc- 5 
ceſs in his voyages; and are met with chiefly on the coaſt of Africa, ¶ and 
and along the coaſts of the Eaſt Indies; but in general do not extend | _. 
above 200 leagues from land. The ealt wind commences in the month Neu 
of January, and continues till the beginning of June; from which time ple. 
to the beginning of Auguſt, violent hurricanes and tempeſts of other Kinds a 
take place. In the month of Auguſt, the welt wind begins and continues I upor 
VVV of Janzary. - ... -. or 1125 
The ſea and land breezes are met with in iflands or places near the FAT 
{ea in warm climates. The land breeze begins about midnight, and I 1.7 
continues till noon, when the ſea breeze begins, and continues till mid- 8 
night. Theſe, however, do not extend above two or three leagues = ap 
trom the ſea ſhore. In different parts of the world we meet with winds #5996 
blowing in a manner conſtantly from very diſferent quarters. Thus, on wa 
3 Pt, „the | 
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the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, there is, almoſt continually, a weſt, ſonth- 
weſt, or ſouth wind. On the Peruvian coaſt, the wind always blows 
from the ſouthweſt ; while along the African coaſt, between lat. 4* and 
10? N. there are almoſt eta calms, attended with violent thunder 
and lightning, and ſuch deluges of rain, that the ſea in this place has 
obtained the name of the rains. | | | 
By means of theſe different winds, mariners find it practicable to 
tranſport themſelves over the moſt extenſive oceans, and to viſit every 
part of the habitable world ; though, on account of the different direc- 
tions in which they blow, it frequently requires no ſmall degree of {kill 
to make them anſwer the purpoſes of navigation. Hence, in tlioſe ſeas 
where the winds blow with the greateſt conſtancy, there are certain 
tracks to be ſtudiouſly followed, and others avoided with as much care 
as a traveller would chooſe his proper road on dry land. Thus, on the 
great Pacific Ocean, where the general trade wind prevails, the thips 
bound for the Eaſt Indies find their courſe ſo much expedited by it, 
that they generally croſs this immenſe extent of water, no Jeſs than 
5000 miles in breadth, in leſs than ſix weeks Was it not, therefore, 
on account of the ſtorms met with about the extremity of che ſcuthern 
continent of America, the paſſage from Europe to the Eaſt Indies 
would be much ſhorter by the Streights of Magellan than by the Cape 
of Good Hope. In their return, however, the navigators mult avoid 
this trade wind, and ſteer into the higher northern latitudes, where the 
winds are variable; taking advantage of any one that can beſt ſuit their 
purpoſe. In thoſe parts of the Atlantic which he under the northern 
temperate zone, a north wind prevails- conſtantly during the months of 
October, November, December, and January, which are therefore the 
molt favourable ſeaſons tor ſailing to the Kaſt Indies. In failmg from 
Britain to America, the winds are found to prevail in certain places 
in ſuch directions, that to ſail to Boſton in New England, or Halifax 
the capital of Nova Scotia, the ſhips muſt keep between 42 and 42 de- 
grees of latitude. In failing to New. York by the Azores, the courſe 
muſt be 39 degrees. To Carolina by Madeira, if they mean to keep 
what is called the upper cour/e, the track mult be about 32 degrees; it 
they mean to take advantage of the trade winds, they muſt keep 
from 16 to 23 degrees, by which means they frequently touch at Anti- 
gua; and this is the uſual. courſe of the Welt India ſhips. The out- 
ward bound courſe of the Spaniſh galleons and flota is from 15 to 18 
degrees, and the homeward-bound about 37. | 
The regular motion of the ſea by which it advances. 
and retires twice in 24 hours, is called its rides; the The cauſe of the 
cauſe of which remained inexplicable, until Sir Iſaac Sic 45 Pun by 
Newton ſhewed that it ariſes from the general princi- OE bags 
ple of attraction which prevails throughout the univerſe. The pheno- 
menon in queſtion is occaſioned chietly by the influence of the moon 
upon the waters of the ocean ; for as the principle jult mentioned mu- 
tually takes place betwixt the moon and earth, it follows that thoſe 
parts of the ocean lying directly below the moon, muſt have their weight 
leſſened by her attraction; and conſequently be prefſed upwards by the 
ſuperior weight of thoſe which are at a greater diſtance. The ſame 
principle occaſions a riſe in the waters diametrically oppoſite to the 
moon, becauſe theſe being leſs attracted by the moon mult gravitate leſs 
towards the earth's centre, and conſequently riſe higher than the reſts 
| | | 5 AS CE while 
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1 INTRODUCTION, 


While thoſe in the intermediate ſpaces, muſt for the ſam fink 
down, and occaſion low water there. Hence philoſophers hav. ain. 
end, very particularly, not only the cauſes of the tides in general, but of 


their variations in different places; which they account for from the 


: ſituation of the different ilands, head - lands, promontories, &c. 


The tides do not always flow to an equal height, 

Spring and ounted but are higher than uſual twice every month ; becauſe 
the action of the ſun then conſpires with the moon to 

raiſe the waters. This happens at the times of con- 
junction and oppoſition, or of the new and full moon. In the former 


Or. 


caſe, the two luminaries being on the ſame ſide of the earth contri- 
bute directly to raiſe the waters on that ſide, and conſequently on 
the oppoſite one, for the reaſons already given. When on oppoſite ſides 


of the earth, or at the time of full moon, when the ſun raiſes the wa- 
ters diretiſy on the one fide of the earth by its attraction, and indi- 
realy on the other, the moon does the ſame. "Theſe high fluxes of 
water are called /pring tides. For ſimilar reaſons the tides are lower 


than uſual twice every month, viz. when the moon is in the quarters; 


þecauſe then the two luminaries a& againſt each other; the ſun raiſing 
the waters where the moon deprefſes 1 them ; and the latter raifing them 
where the ſun depreſſes them. 

Beſides the general motion of the whole collection of waters which 


decaſions the tides, there are in many places leſſer currents, Where the 


water runs like a river, and will carry ſhips a vaſt way beyond their in- 
tended courſe. Theſe are occaſioned by the ſtoppage of the general 


current at ſome particular place where it meets with iſlands, rocks, or 
other obſtacles, from which it is driven with great violence for a con- 
fiderable way: Hence currents are uſually met with in the neighbour- 


hood of iſlands and in ſtreights. 'There is a current which conſtantly 
ſets from north to ſouth between Florida and the Bahama Iſlands. 


A current runs from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean on the upper 


part of the water, while another runs from the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic ſome way below the ſurface. A current alſo. runs from the 
Baltic into the German Ocean, through the Sound which : ſeparates 


Sweden from Denmark, &c. 


0% the 121 reſentation 4 the whole Globe, or its di Here parts 


Maps. 


. theſe we eme the a of the diets. or any ert of 
he pions ON a plane ſurface, according to the rules of perſpective; by 
which method it is plain that the repreſentation of the whole can never 


| be abſolutely exact; though that of particular countries may be execu- 


ted with conſiderable accuracy. In theſe delineations 
or maps, the upper part is always conſidered- as the 
north, the lower part as the ſouth ; the right hand fide as the eaſt, and 
the left hand as the weſt. The meridians or lines of longitude, are 
drawn from the north to the ſouth part of the map; and the parallels 


| of latitude from the weſt to the eaſt part of it. On the ſides of the 


map, as well as the upper and under parts of it, are commonly ſcales 
marking ſingle degrees, or ſome inferior diviſion of a degree of latitude 
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part of the map, by means of which we can meaſure the diftance of 
places upon it. On maps the rivers are denoted by ſtrong black lines 
which grow thicker as they approach the ſea. Small rivers and branches 
of large ones are marked by finer lines; mountains are thaded as on a 
picture; and foreſts are marked by collections of ſmall pictures of trees; 
roads are denoted on large maps by double lines, and on ſmall ones by 
ſingle lines; towns by cyphers, and capitals by the figure of a kind of 
caltle. On large maps villages are denoted by cyphers, and ordinary _ 
towns by the other figure, whoſe: magnitude is augmented in proportion 
to the ſize of the town it is deſigned to repreſent. The depth of water 
in harbours is pointed out by figures denoting the number of fathoms ; 
ſands and ſhallows. by a number of ſmall dots; moraſſes and bogs by 
2 kind of ſhade*. . e | 

As the miles of different countries vary exceed- : 
ingly in length, there is ſometimes occaſion for two or Length of miles 
more ſcales of miles to be put on one map. That the porn coming dat, 
reader may be able, however, to make/the meaſures of 27 | 
various nations correſpond with each other, we ſhall here exhibit a ge- 
neral view of the dimenſions of the miles uſed by various nations, as 
taken from Dr Halley. | | . 1 

Engliſh ſtatute mile contains 5280 feet. ? 
Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman mule nearly the fame, 

Arabian mile, 14 Engliſh. - | 

Scots and Iriſh, 14 Engliſh. 

Indian, almoſt 3 Engliſh. ER, e 

Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, 34 Engliſh. | N 

German, upwards of 4 EngliW. | N 

Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, from 5 to 6 Engliſh, 

French common league, near 3 Engliſh. - * 99 8 

Engliſh marine league, 3 Engliſh. 


nr 


4 General Hiftory of all Nations, ſhewing their increaſe and 
decline in Power, with the riſe and progreſs of their Laws, 
Government, and Commerce. Illuſtrated with a Map, point- 
ing out the progreſs of population, and diſperſion of the differ- 
ent Colonies after the Deluge. FEA 


Hrn naturally commences with the creation of the c TE 
II world, of which the only conſiſtent and rational account th ney, 
is that of Moſes in the book of Geneſis. From comparin : 
the chronological records given there and in other parts of ſacred writ, 
With the beſt e iden, profane hiſtories, it appears that the creation 

| | took 
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- kroyed by a 


mortened. 


took place about 4004 years before the Chriſtian Era“. Little is re. 
lated concerning the ſtate of mankind betwixt the fall of Adam and the 
flood. We know, however, that the human race had made confider. 
able improvements in the arts; having invented metallurgy, and muſic, 
and become acquainted with the taming of domeſtic animals. We have 
No evidence that they were at that time divided into nations, or under 
any form of government as now: on the contrary, the expreflion uſed 
in ſcripture, that the earth was filled with violence, ſeems to imply an 
univerſal anarchy, where every thing was conducted by abſolute bratal 
force; and in ſuch a ſtate the human race could not ſubſiſt. 
The extreme wickedneſs of the ancient world having thus threatened 
to exterminate mankind from the earth, the Deity thought proper to 
interfere in behalf of that part of the creation, whom he had declared 
to be the image of himſelf. The abandoned and incor- 
rigible part of the human race, who at that time 
indeed conſtituted the whole excepting a ſingle family, 
were deftroyed by a vaſt deluge of water, which covered 
the ſurface of the ground to the height of 15 cubits above the tops of 
the higheſt hills; only Noah and his family, conſiſting of eight perſons, 
were ſaved in the ark . DG * | 
The world is computed, from the accounts we have in 
the book of Geneſis, to have been 1656 years old at the 
| time of the deluge. It is not unreaſonably conjectured 
alfo, that at this time a conſiderable revolution took place in the conſti. 
tution of the atmoſphere, by which it became more friendly to vegeta- 
| f | RE tion, 


The world de- 
flood. 


Life of man 


— 


We have here followed the chronology derived from the Hebrew copy 
of the Bible, and which is adopted by Uſher, Calmet, Lydiat, Blair, &c. Other 
dates, howe ver, are adopted by different chronologers; and we may chooſe 
almoſt any number from 6984 to 3616 B. C. for the vear of the creation, with- 
out differing greatly from ſome of theſe learned calculators. Dr Playfair fixes 
it at 4008 B. C. | | f „ p 

+ Many conjectures have been formed concerning the manner in which the 
deluge was accompliſhed. The chief difficulties ariſe from a conſideration of 
the immenſe quantity of water neceſſa-y for the purpoſe, and the incapacity of 
that fluid to riſe above its level. Hence ſome philoſophers imagined that the 
water which overflowed the earth on this occaſion was ereated on purpoſe, 
and afterwards annihilated. Others have ſuppoſed that the atmoſphere or tail 
of a comet in its approach to the ſun, being exceedingly condenſed by the cold 


of the diſtant regions from whence it is ſaid to come, might be converted into 
water, and deluge the earth as it paſſed by. | 
the ſun, it involved the earth a ſecond time within its atmoſphere 3 but as the 


In ike manner, in its return from 


latter was then very much rarified by the ſolar heat, it would abſorb the wa- 


divine power, or ſome unknown natural cauſe, and the waters again deſcended 


ter formerly let fall, and thus the earth would be dried. This extravagant 


fuppoſition (publiſhed by Mr Whiſton) ſeems to have originated from a conjec- 


ture of Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, who ſays, that the watery parts of the plane- 
tary atmoſpheres may perhaps be ſupplied by the tails of comets. | 

The opinion moſt generally prevalent on this ſubje& hitherto has been, that 
the earth itſelf contains in its bowels an immenſe collection of water, which 
they call the Great Abyſs. The ſhell of earth which covers it being bro- 
ken by earthquakes at the time of the deluge, the whole funk down and was 
covered with water, while at the ſame time the flood was augmented by the 
waters falling from above. At the time of its going off, the earth was raiſed by 


into their abyſs. None of all theſe opinions, however, ſeem to be conſiſtent with 
the account of that event given in ſacred hiſtory. We are there told of two 
Surces from which the waters of the flood were derived. One of i 
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re. ton, but leſs ſo to the life of man; and hence an abridgement of the' 
the latter to the preſent ſtandard. The world, rendered delolate by the 
der. food, was repeopled by the three ſons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
rhe, Nphet. Whether Noah had any more children after his removal from 
dave the ark, we are not informed by the ſacred hiſtorian ; profane hiſtory, 
\der Mindeed, intimates, that the venerable patriarch, dif | 
ſed guſted with the wickedneſs of his deſcendents, removed ego, eee, 
an rom them far to the eaſtward, and having ſettled in in China. 11 
ata! I China, became the father of that very populous and re- 

markable nation. This, however, we do not mean to impoſe on our 
ned Mrcaders as an authenticated point of hiſtory. By many it is denied; 
r to Hand the Chineſe are ſuppoſed to have been originally a colony of E- 
wed Ngyptians; but it is indiſputable, that the weſtern part of the world was 


cor- peopled 
= s ealled the windows of heaven, the other, the fountains of the great deep. By theſe 
ve cannot imagine any thing elſe than that the air let fall the water it contain- 


ered ed, the quantity of which we are ſure is very great, while the earth yielded up 
s of Wthe water it contains, and which we are ſure muft likewiſe be immenſe ' That 
ons, Itheſe two ſources were ſufficient to ſupply the whole quantity of water requiſite 
for an univerſal deluge z nay, that the latter was more than ſuthcient to do ſo 
is certain, even on the moſt unfavourable calculations. The higzet# hills on 
earth are not quite four miles perpendicular from the ſurface of the ſea; ſo 
the that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the waters of the deluge to have been more 
red than four miles deep. The whole ſurface of the globe, as appears from the 
nſti- Table already given, does not contain more than 200 zailliens of ſquare miles. 
eta. his number, therefore, multiplied by four, or 800 millions of cubic miles of 
Ie water, muſt have been more than ſufficient to deluge the earth to the depth 
'  ? Enentioned by Moſes, eſpecially as the great number of mountains, hills, aud 
7 5 y 
leſſer inequalities, muſt have conſiderably diminiſhed that neceſſary to overflow 
a ſmooth globe to the ſame height. That the earth contains within itſelf a 
greater quantity of water than this, muſt likewiſe be evident from a conſide- 
ration of its ſize. The ocean we may ſuppoſe to be a few miles depth in ſome 
parts; as there is no reaſon to imagine that it reaches near the centre; nor is 
ſuch a ſuppoſition either probable, or at all admiſſible. The ſolid parts of the 
arth, therefore, are not oyer-rated, when we calculate them to equal a cube 
the Wor 5000 miles in diameter. All this maſs, as far as we can examine it, is not dry 
n of but moiſt, and contains a great quantity of water; and there is not the leaſt 
y of Wreaſon for ſuppoſing that it is not equally moiſt all the way to the centre. 
the Nxvery one may ſatisfy himſelf of the vaſt quantity of water contained in the 
Poſe, arth, by drying a pound of common mould or clay, and obſerving the loſs 
tail Hof weight it ſuſtains by the operation. As the cube juſt mentioned, therefore, 
cold Nrontains no fewer than an hundred and twenty-five thouſand millions of cubic 
into Wniles, we ſee that the whole quantity requiſite to deluge the ſurface would not 
from Ipe half ſufficient to moiſten the internal contents. The earth alone, then, 
the rere the waters it contains to be called forth by the divine command, muſt 
ve e ſufficient to furniſh a quantity much greater than that of the flood of Noah; 
gant Way, we may ſafely venture to ſay, that in reſpec to it the latter would be but 
ec mere trifle. This, along with what is contained in the atmoſphere, muſt be 
ane- an abundant ſource of water for the deluge; the only difficulty is to find an a- 
gent of ſufficient power to bring up the waters from the internal parts of the 
that Wirth. The author of the theory juſt now related accounts for this by the 
hich action of electricity; which, he ſays, evidences its capacity to do ſo in the 
Ori: aſe of earthquakes, where the ground often ſpontaneouſly emits vaſt quanti- 
ies of water; but whether this was the agent employed by the Supreme Being 
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A a that occaſion or not, we have not the ſmalleit reaſon to diſpute the ſufficien- 
| 2 y of the reſources above mentioned ; and though we ſhould ſay that the Deity 
1 mployed his own power for the purpoſe, there not being an agent in nature 


uffeient to accompliſh it, no rational perſon can reaſonably doubt the authen- 
city of the Scripturg Account of the deluge on the footing which Deiſts com- 
only aſſume. 8 1 e 1 
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4 INTRODUCTION. + 
peopled by the three ſons of Noah already mentioned. Their deſcend. he 


ſent. It ſeems, however, in ſome way or other to have led to the ge- 


_ _ diftante, and thus wonld ſerve as a mark for conducting home ſuch as might 
Wander too far from the general company. On this ſuppoſition, however, it 1s 


-manner; for, without denying, his ſovereignty, we are ſure that his benevolence 


he was difpleaſed become general. 


25 fonably enough ſuppoſe. that there was a general propenſity to murder, these 


- 5 : ” > , 3 . 4 


ents long preſerved the memory of them; and when the knowledge of i 
the true God came to be obſcured, and in a manner obliterated among | 


theſe deſcendents, the founders of their reſpective nations were worihip. diff 


ped as Deities. Thus, among the Greeks, Japhet was long honoured Jap 
by the name of Japetus; and among the Egyptians, Ham was equaliy Wwe: 
revered under the name of Jupiter Hammon. There is no doubt that Mme: 
the deſcendents of Shem would have been apt to pay an equal venera. Wof { 
tion to him, had it not been that the knowledge of the true God conti. ¶ to l 
nued in his family, by which means the ſuperſtitions reverence paid to vor 


the others was repreſſed, and the world was ſtill farniſhed with one N plec 


ſource of true religion, and an antidote againſt the fatal errors with Nef ( 


which the greateſt part of mankind were now about to be over- four 
| whelmed. e s 5 


The human race had not long been reſtored, before I 


Z . they began to enter into a combination diſpleaſing to the Iron 
zus nass at Deity. This was the building of a tower, whoſe top, Idid 


Babel. ED | | . > | 
x: they intended, ſhould reach to heaven.“ What their mean. how. 


ing was in this enterpriſe we are by no means able to aſcertain at pre- 


neral ſyſtem of infidelity which took place before the flood, and there- 
fore drew down a like judgement from heaven upon them. They were 
not indeed, on this occaſion, deſtroyed, but they were obliged to aban- 
don their enterpriſe by a miraculous confuſion of their language 9, fo 
that they could not underſtand one another. From this event we may 
date the origin of the different nations. The firſt monarchy we read 
of was that of Nimrod, who erected the kingdom of Babel; and not 
long after Aſhur founded the. city of Nineveh, about 150 miles 4 

ace "9 | | | 55,5 10 


Some are of opinion that the building mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorian 
was not 2 tower, but a temple; which they ſay is intimated by the words of 
the original text. Inſtead of its top reaching to heaven, as we have it in our 
tranſlation, they ſay, that the top was dedicated to the heavens, which they 
were now about to worſhip inſtead of the true God. By others it is thought, 
that they only meant it as a beacon or watch-tower; which, in the plains of 
Shinar, where the atmoſphere is commonly clear, would be viſible at a great 


— 


difficult to ſee: why the Deiry ſhould have interpoſed in ſuch an extraordinary 


extends infinitely, and there is no example of his immediate interference. ex- 
cept in cafes where either the human race, or the true religion would have 
been in danger of abſolute deſtruction, had the practices of mankind with which 
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+ The confuſion ef languages mentioned by the ſacred. hiſtorian is likewiſe, 
by ſome commentators, ſuppoſed to have been not a real confuſion of what we 
eall language in the common acceptation of the word, but of their religion 
creed or 1itzrgy'; ſo that, diſagreeing about the form of their idolatrous Wor- 
thip, they ſoon abandoned the enterpriſe, and ſeparated from one another, 
This, however, is not at all probable. It is impoſſible, except by a miraculous 
event to account for the introduction of ſuch a vaſt variety of languages a 
mong people derived from one common ſtock. From this event alſo the 
clination to ſeparate from each other, to form different nations, and to Carr 
on mutual wars, is naturally derived; for, before the flood, though we may fes 


rp ton have be gn nou? to Wage forinal War wich one another, as we find at 
this day, f EE - LEE ares mag 


INTRODUCTION. | ar 
id. Ide north-weſt on the river Hiddekel, fince known by the name of che 


0 Tigris. ö 5 RA a c 

f Mankind now quickly diſperſed themſelves over the 
different countries of the world. The deſcendents of 
ed I Japhet peopled the northern parts of Aſia, where they 
liy Nvere long known by the name of Scythians. The deſcendents of Go- 
hat mer, moving to the weſtward, were known to after ages by the names 
ra. Jof Cimmeru or Cimbri; while the deſcendents of Magog are thought 
ati. Wio have migrated eaſtward ; and ſome do not ſcruple to ſuppoſe that the 
| to (word Megul is derived from Magog. The deſcendents of Javan peo- 
ne (pled the countries of Ionia and Greece; while numbers of the poſterity , 
ich Nef Gomer, having migrated into Europe under the name of Celtes, 
'er. founded various colonies in Gaul, Italy, Spain, and other European 
| countries. . | = 2 
ore Thus the greateſt part of the human race ſeem to be deſcended 
the from Japhet the third ſon of Noah: the poſterity of Shem and Ham 
op, did not diſperſe themſelves over ſo many countries. By the former, 
however, we learn, that the kingdoms of Aſſyria, Meſopotamia, Chal- 
dea, Perſia, &c. were peopled, while the deſcendents of Ham were 
principally confined to Africa, and thoſe parts of Aſia which lie conti- 
guous to it. Some of them particularly took up their reſidence in 
the countries of Phoenicia and Judea, where they became very popu- 
lous, and in the former diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently in the 
, ſo commercial way. | 5 | 
may The various countries of Aſia, Europe, and Africa, being thus ſome- 
read {hat ſtocked with inhabitants, the ſame diſpoſition to oppreſs and de- 
not Iſtroy one another which had been ſo conſpicuous before the flood, quick- 
5 toy began to manifeſt itſelf again among them; the knowledge of the 
the true God was once more totally obſcured and in danger of being totally 
| oſt, when the Deity thought proper to revive it by revealing himſelf to 
\braham. This great event took place, according to Dr | 


Origin of differ« 
ent nations. 


is oflayfair, about the year 1986 B. C.; and in proceſs of time 232 
: our produced great revolutions in the affairs of mankind. Though ***<" 

the) this patriarch never attained the dignity of ſovereign prince over any 
* ation, he ſeems to have been capable of coping with the moſt powerful 
great People at that time in the world. From the ſeripture account, how- 


night Ever, we are not able to form any adequate idea of what might be the 
it isorce of the nations exiſting at ſuch an early period. We are told that 
inary Abraham with only his own, houſehold, conſiſting of 318 perſons, van- 
lencegguiſhed the army of Chaderlaomer king of Elam, which had already 
have vercome the forces of five kings united. We are not, however, from 
Fhich this to imagine, that the number of Abraham's troops was at all com- 
parable to that of his enemies; but rather ought to look upon this as 
miraculous victory gained by a few over a multitude; of which we 
neet with many examples in the hiſtory of the Iſraelites. 
Though we have only very ſhort hints from the 504 1 Go: 
acred hiſtorian concerning the ſtate of the world at ack tees: 


wiſe, 
at we 
191018 

wor 
other, 


ulou$21s early period, we may very reaſonably conclude, 
ges vat mankind were ſunk in the moſt deſperate depravity and wickedneſs. 
he in Not only the groſſeſt idolatry prevailed every where, but the moſt abo- 


Carr 
v4 rea 
these 
ind © 


inable and ſhameful vices were practiſed. This was the caſe particu- 
arly in the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adama and Zeboim; inſomuch 
hat the Deity, finding their wickedneſs ſo great as to demand his imme- 
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ate interpoſition, deſtroyed them by: fire and brimſtone from heaven #, 
The place where theſe cities ſtood is now converted into a ſalt lake, 
which receives the waters of the river Jordan on the north, the Arnon on 
the north-eaſt, and Zared on the ſouth-eaſt, on the north-weft the brook 
Kedron, without any vifihle outlet for them. Its waters are exceſſively 
falt ; mueh moxe ſo than thoſe of the ocean, and are beſides otherwiſe un. 
wholeſome, ſo that we are informed by modern travellers, it is unſafe 
to bathe in them. This remarkable event took place, according to Dr 
Playfair, in the year 1961 B. COC. 5 
| The migrations of Abraham, and the patriarchs Iſaae 
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s n and Jacob, give ſome inſight into the hiſtory and ſtate 
al 5 558 ao of Egypt at that time. We learn that it was a flouriſh 50 
in kingdom; but, until the time of Joſeph, the antho. 0 

rity of the king ſeems to have been limited. On occaſion of a ſevere * 

famine, however, that patriarch found means to bring the whole nation iſ 

entirely under the power of the monarch ; and his collecting the people ko 
into cities, was undoubtedly the beginning of thoſe grand and ſtuper in 
dous piles of architecture for which this country afterwards became 1s iſ lo 
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| remarkable. 5 5 . 98 . 0 
. 1 Mie city of Thebes in Upper Egypt was for a long the 
10 ee WP time capital of the Eaſt, and was by the ancients cele. _ 5 

ih. i | ks > wh a brated for its magnificence, and among other curioſities, 2 
0 "SIP for having an hundred gates. The ruins of it are ſtil I - 


extant, and diſcover a grandeur far exceeding any thing that modem mu 
ages can produce. Not only the buildings appear to have been con. our 
ſtructed with aſtoniſhing ſtrength, but their decorations executed in ſuch 
a manner as all the boaſted improvements of the preſent age can by ng 
means come up to. Imagine to yourſelf, ſays Mr Norden, in the 
extent of an Italian league, palaces, wich columns 32: French feet in 
diameter, eaſed with ſandy ſtones cut in ſquares, and all over covered, 
within and without, with paintings repreſenting the worfhiꝑ of the dei- 
ties of the country, the ceremonies and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, their they 
manner of making. war and failing, together with love-deviees inter. the 
mixed. A painting, eighty feet high, and proportionably broad, is di "op 
vided into two ranges of gigantic figures in bas relief, and covered with dur: 
moſt exquiſite colours ſuited to the drapery and. naked parts of the fi. N or th 
gure. But what is ſtill more wonderful is this, that the azure, thi have 
yellow, the green, and the other colours made uſe of, are as well pre W 
ſerved as if they had been laid on but yeſterday, and ſo ſtrongly fixed ly pe 
to the ſtone, that I was never able to ſeparate them from it in any defſſy;1.@. 
gree. The whole is executed with much greater exactneſs than the idolſſ choſe 
of granite in the Capitol at Rome.” —Another author, Perry, ſpeaks iH intert 
terms ſtill higher. At Carnac, ſays he, commonly. called Luxor i kind 
Kadim, and formerly a part of Thebes, we went aſhore, and marching | 
along with great avidity directly to it, we found the moſt flately, mag 

nificent, and ſurpriſing temple that ever eye beheld : doubtleſs, it is in- 
poſſible to think, write, or ſpeak of this edifice without tranſport or rap, 
ture; for its ſplendor, glory and magnificence, are ſuch as are truly u 
ſpeakable, and perhaps inconceivable. The front of this portal, fron 
| | | top; 
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en! top to bottom, for a width of nine or ten feet, and the whole inner ſide 
lake, I of the portal the ſame, are all filled with the moſt beautiful figures in 
n on wbaſſo relievo, and hieroglyphics, and all theſe painted over in a moſt cu- 
YO0S i rious and exquiſite manner. This grand ſumptuous portal is no other 
velr I than a paſſage which leads from the firlt court or ſaloon into the ſecond. 
un: This ſaloon, which is equimenſurate with the former, viz. 400 paces 
nlaie wide, and 60 deep, is perfectly crowded with pillars, like the former as to 
0 Dr ſhape and ornaments; only that theſe are larger; being near 12 feet in dia- 
neter, and 72 in height: all theſe columns, as well as the cieling, roof, 
Iſaac and walls of the apartment, are quite covered or crowded with figures 
ſtate I in baſſo relie vo, and hieroglyphics; all exquiſitely beautiful, and hnely . 
ithe painted over; and, which may ſeem very extraordinary, all theſe things 
ho. look as fre ſh, ſplendid and glorious, after ſo many ages, as if they were 
ere but juſt finiſhed.“ EE 7 
RIG ＋ he execution ef theſe great works is far beyond the eompaſs of hi- 
ORs Rory, and we have only obſcure and fabulous traditions concern- 
Per ing them. As it appears probable, however, that before the time of 
loleph cities were unknown in Egypt, we may juſtly conclude that 
they were done in the interval betwixt the death of that patriarch and 
the egreſs of the Iſraelites. The extreme perfection to which ſome arts 
were carried in theſe very early ages, indeed, we can only fuppoſe to have 
ariſen from the antediluvian knowledge handed down by Noah and his 
family. Perhaps the ſkill of the people before the Hood might have as 
much excelled the Egyptians, as the latter appear to have gone beyond 
our modern artiſts. Indeed it is natural to think, that an artiſt whe 
lived five-or-fix centuries in health and vigour, mult greatly excell one 
who had not above one tenth -part of che time to practiſe his trade. 
Thus many valuable fecrets might be known to the ancients, which their 
Mort - lved ſucceſſors may not diſcover while the world ſtands. In ſome 
things, however, even the ancients appear to have been ſtrangely defi- 
cient ; for, notwithſtanding the magnificence of the eaſtern nations, 
they were entirely ignorant of the method of conſtructing an arch; at 
the ſame time, that they had a method of joining flat ſtones together in 
the roofs of rooms, in ſuch a manner as to be more durable than even 
our arches. They appear alſo to have been entirely ignorant of writing, 
Jer the art had been loſt at ſome diſtant period, as none of their records 
have reached us. CL | | . 
With regard to the ſtate of the other nations in the world at this ear- 
ly period, we muſt own ourſelves entirely in the dark. The Scripture 
takes notice only, or at leaſt, in a particular manner, only treats of the 
choſen people of God, and the nations with which they accidentally 
interfered. It appears evident, however, that even at this time man- 
lind had made conſiderable progreſs in the various arts of civilization. 
We find a conſiderable variance among authors who ſpeculate on this 
ſubje&. Some are fond of repreſenting mankind in general as naturally 
Irade, barbarous, and little ſuperior to brutes, though capable of gra- 
dually refining themſelves, and throwing aſide their barbarity in a long 
courſe of ages. Others, conſidering that many nations of antiquity 
have been renowned for their knowledge in the polite arts, have with e- 
qual confidence aſſerted, that in former ages mankind had arrived at a 
much greater height in civilization than we find them at this day. 
Noth, however, ſeem to be equally miſtaken, All human knowledge is 
| 1 Nu | 1 1 | originally 
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originally derived from inſtruction and education. Man, removed from 
ſociety, ſoon degenerates into ignorance and barbariſm. Hence thoſe 
nations which were neareſt the original ſources of knowledge in the 
world, were in the firſt ages found to , = the moſt learned and polite It 
is by no means to be ſuppoſed that Noah was ignorant of the arts prac. 
tiſed among the Antediluvians; and the long time he had lived among 
them, no leſs than 600 years, would undoubtedly render him much 
more expert in thoſe arts than we can ſuppoſe any individual at preſent, 
whoſe life does not exceed 76 or 80 years. That be was a car- 
penter is evident from his building the ark; and as it was impoſſible to 
form ſuch a huge veſſel without the uſe of metals, we have not the 


leaſt Teaſon to ſuppoſe that he was not likewiſe a metallurgiſt. Agri. 


culture he certainly knew, and practiſed after' the flood; nor can we 
Imagine that he was at all ignorant of the various other arts requiſite 
for ſupplying mankind with the neceſſaries of life. Theſe arts he 


would undoubtedly have conimunicated to his children before the 


flood, and we can icarce ſuppoſe that he did not receive their aſſiſtance 
in building the ark. As long as his deſcendents. continued to dwell to- 
gether, therefore, there is no doubt that the arts would flouriſh among 
them; but when the confuſion - of tongues at Babel had rendered this 
impoſſible, all kinds of knowledge muſt neceſſarily decline among them, 
and that the more eſpecially as they removed farther from the main 
a body. Hence we ſee the origin of ſavages and ſavage 
nations all over the world. The Babylonians, Perſians, 
Pheœnicians, and Egyptians, who continued at no great 


Origin of fa- 
tage nations. 


diſtance from the place where Noah lived, and who cultivated a ſocial 


life, were remarkable for their politeneſs and ingenuity. It was other- 
wiſe, however, with thoſe wandering tribes who migrated far to the 
eaſtward and weſtward. + The Gomerians; or Scythians, who ranged 
through the boundleſs regions of Tartary, forgetting the place from 
whence they came, ſeeing few of their own: ſpecies, and being conver- 
ſant in a manner only with the brute creation, in a very ſhort. time de- 
generated into the meſt ſavage barbarity. The caſe was the ſame with 
the Greeks, and the various nations who ſettled in Europe, as well ag 
in the internal parts of Africa; but above all, the Indians of America 
ſeem to have ſunk the loweſt in barbariſm, and degeneracy from the 
human character. Theſe were probably deſcended from ſome of the 
Gomerians or Scythians, already ſavage in an extreme degree, who 
had croſſed Beering's Straits, perhaps on the ice; when, finding the im- 
menſe foreſts of America to range in without controul, they ſoon forgot 
the little humanity derived from their anceſtors, and becoming callous 
to every ſenſation, excepting diabolical fury and thirſt of blood, con- 
8 to this day the molt ignorant, as well as cruel ſavages on 


HE Tho bh Among the Aſiatic nations the caſe was very differ- 
7 ent. Commerce, as we have already obſerved, ſoon 


merce of an- 


cient nations. took place among the Phœnicians; and among the E. 
. _ gyptians alſo. we find that a conſiderable traffic had 
been carried on as eariy as the days of Joſeph. In the interval betwixt 
Abraham and Joſeph. a conſiderable improvement had been made in 
the manner of carrying it-on. When the former bought a burying 
place from the children of Heth, we are informed that the filver py 
; . : 333 id TREE CL ab Ce Rn ag ea, 5 ug Es, Ty Cp Ne : on 
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for it was weighed ; but in Joſeph's time the art of —_— had been 
invented, as we are informed that be was fold to the Midianites for 
thirty pieces of filver. Theſe pieces were ſtamped with the figure of a 
lamb, and called in Hebrew Neſilab. They appear at this time to have 
been the general medium of commerce among the nations in the weſt- 
ern part of Aſia; and from the Scripture accounts we learn, that trade 
was carried on among them in a manner little different from what it is 
at this day. Job, who 1s ſuppoſed by the beſt commentators to have 
been cotemporary with Jacob, and lived in Arabia Felix, ſpeaks of the 
roads of Tema and Saba, which are thought to imply the caravans 
that ſet out from thoſe two Arabian cities. We find it alſo plainly 
mentioned in Geneſis, that Joſeph was ſold to a company of merchants 
travelling in a caravan with camels, as is cuſtomary among them at 
this day; and if we conſider that the produce of theſe countries did. 
not conſiſt of the zeceſſarizs, but rather the ſuperfiuities, of life, we 
ſhall find reaſon to conclude, that Egypt, as well as the neighbouring 
countries, was at this time conſiderably advanced in civilization; for it 
is only in a civilized ſtate that the luxuries of life become in a manner 
weeſfary to mn RE ; 
' In cheſe early ages, however, it is not probable that 5 
commerce by ſea was much practiſed. The art of ſhip- . e 
building and navigation was in ſome meaſure taught by e 
the circumſtance of Noah's ark; but for many years after the flood, it 
does not ſeem to have been much practiſed. This particular ſpecies of 
traffic indeed ſeems to have been in a manner totally engroſſed by the 
Phœnicians, who are generally accounted the inventors by all the wri- 
ters of antiquity. The nature of their country, which was barren, 
and little' capable of cultivation, prompted thoſe people to attempt this 
kind of commerce, as well as various improvements in the arts; and in 
theſe they ſucceeded ſo well, that in time they became renowned fer 
them throughout the whole world. e | 
During this early period alſo we find ſome traces of ſe- 
yeral other arts and ſciences. Aſtronomy, for inſtance, 
began already to be known. The diviſion of time into 
weeks had probably taken place from the creation; and, from the ac- 
counts given by Moſes of the length of time the antediluvian patri- 
archs lived, we find that the diviſion into years was known even then. 
From the very particular account, likewiſe, of the days of the month 
on which the flood came on, the ark refted, &c. we cannot avoid con- 
cluding that a regiſter of the years, months, and days, was kept before 


Of the origin 
of other arts. 


the flood as ay coi as now ; though we know not whether they had 
any fixed æra from whence they dated their years. 


Indeed, from the ex- 
preſſions uſed in the caſe of Noah's entering the ark, and coming ont 


Jof it again, we may de led to ſuppoſe, that every man counted only 
-Fthe years of his own life, without dating them from any fixed period, 


ſuch as the creation of the world. It is uncertain how far this knows» 


Jedge was kept up by the nations by which the earth was peopled im- 


mediately after the flood. We learn from the book of Job, that the 


Jobſervation of the fixed ſtars, and even their diviſion into conſtellations, 


muſt have been very ancient. Hence a way was paved for the diſco- 
very of the ſolar year, by which the. errors of the lunar year were 
corrected ; but with regard to this ſcience, it appears for a long time to 
have been peculiar to the Egyptians, and ſome Aſiatic nations. 
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and conveniency of mankind. His ſucceſſor Cranaus followed the ſame 


other legiſlators followed the ſame beneficial plans in the reſt of the 
- + Grecian ſtates. Their civilization was chiefly accompliſhed by means 


e colonies from Egypt or Aſia; their government began to aſſume 


INTRODUCTION. 


Barbarous 


Bare of the barbariſm, inhabited by wandering and —_ tribes, 
| Earopeanss ignorant of every art or ſcience, excepting thoſe of war 
; Eon and deſtruction. Among the Greeks, however, we find 


the firſt traces of regular hiſtory ; while that of the more polite Aſiatic 
f nations is entirely loſt. This is moſt probably owing to 


eee . the revolutions which took place in thoſe countries; it 
! og. being a maxim of barbarous policy with many conquer 
2 ors to deſtroy the records of the nations they ſubdued. 


Thus, after the reign of Ninyas, who ſucceeded Semiramis and Ni. 


nus in the throne of Aſſyria, we hear no more of that kingdom for a 


vaſt number of years. Even what is related of theſe ſovereigns is fo 
much obſcured by fable, that we can by no means pretend to fix the 
dates of their reſpective reigns, or aſcertain the exploits they perform. 
ed. With Egypt the caſe is much the ſame. Profane hiſtory preſents 


us here only with an heap of obſcure fables, unconnected and inconſi- 


Kent, from whence it is impoſſible to extract any thing worthy of notice. 
All the tranſactions with regard to the Iſraelites, and the terrible cata- 
Arophe of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, are paſſed over in filence. Inſtead 


of this, we have only ſome obſcure account of the country being for a 


long time oppreſſed and over-run by a vaſt multitude of fpepherds, who, 
after being with much difficulty expelled, bent their courſe to Judea, 
and built the city of Jeruſalem. We are informed alſo of 2 mighty 
monarch, named Se/oftris, who conquered all the countries from the 
Atlantic Ocean to China. Many hiſtorians chuſe to place this monarch 


at an extravagantly remote period of antiquity; but Sir Iſaac Newton, 


with great probability, concludes, that he could be no other than Shi 
Pal, who plundered Jeruſalem in the time of Rehoboam the ſan cf 
Solomon. It is probable, therefore, that none of the original records 
of the Egyptians have reached our times, but that they had been de- 
ſtroyed by Cambyſes, or ſome other .conquerorh while, in return, we 
bave nothing but the fables trumped up by the prieſts ſubſequent to that 


period. 


: Leaving the eaſtern nations at preſent, therefore, we 
2 of the muſt Ann. turn our eyes towards thoſe of Europe, of 
: whom the Greeks were the firſt co ſhake off the yoke of 
z2norance and barbarity. We may eaſily conceive into what a wretch- 
ed ſtate they had ſunk, from what is related of them before the arrival 
of Cecrops. At that time, they were not only ignorant of every uſe- 
ful art, but even of the natural inſtitution of marriage, infomuch that 
they lived like brates, and were propagated by the mere accidental in- 

 tercourſe of the ſexes. Cecrops, however, having arrived 
7556 B. C. at Athens with a colony of Egyptians called Saites, endea- 
voured to civilize the barbarous inhabitants, taugfit them marriage, and 
likewiſe gave them ſome other inſtru&ions neceſſary for the happineſs 


beneficial plan; fo that in a ſhort time the inhabitants of Attica began 
to lay aſide their ſavage manners, rude behaviour, and became by de- 
grees the moſt poliſhed and accompliſhed people in Greece.  - © 
While Cecrops and his ſucceſſors were thus employed at Athens, 
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ſome form-and * me 2 2 B. C. a project was formed, 
by Amphictyon, of uniting them by a league into one 4 ; 
I wank or 1 Th This was * with a * 
deſign of preventing them from falling a prey to thoſe ny | 
dviſions which would naturally take place between a 
number of independent ſtates ee, upon each other. Amphictyon 
communicated his plan to the kings of the different ſtates; and, being 
a man of great eloquence and addreſs, perſuaded moſt of them to agree 
to his ſcheme. Twelve cities united together in a league for their mu- 
tual preſer vation; a council of 24 deputies, two from each of the cities, 
was annually held at Thermopylæ; and, from the founder, named the 
council of the Amphictyons. In this council every thing relative to the 


welfare of the confederacy was determined; the care of the oracle at 


Delphi, with all the riches it contained, was likewiſe committed to this 
council ; ſo that it was thus rendered extremely powerful, and by being 
the protector of the religion of the country, gained a great aſcendency 
over the minds of the people. Thus the Greeks were induced to exert 
their united ſtrength againſt any common enemy; and in this way they 
were enabled to reſiſt the whole force of the Perſian empire, which 
would undoubtedly have cruſhed them, had not an union of this kind 
taken place. | 5 Ty - | 
The Greeks thus rendered a formidable people, ſoon began to im- 
prove themſelves in. various ways. In 1326 B. C. the Iſthmian games 
were inſtituted at Corinth; and in 1307 the Olympic games, ſo fre- 
quently mentioned in hiſtory, were inſtituted by Pelops. Some time 
after they began to apply themſelves to commerce and navigation; not 
forgetting to plunder their rich Aftatic neighbours when occaſien offe-. 
sd. In 1225 B. C. the celebrated expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts took place. Various conjectures have been formed 
concerning: the nature and delign of this expedition; 
but the moſt probable is, that it was undertaken with a view to procure 
a commercial intercourſe with Colchis, a country on the ſouth-eaſt 
borders of the Euxine ſea. There is only one ſhip, Argo, particularly 
mentioned as being concerned in this expedition; but we learn from 
Homer that there were ſeveral others, ſo that it is probable the ſhip 
Argo was admiral of the fleet employed. The biſtory of the expedition 
as handed down to us, is entirely involved in fable; from the accounts 
which. have reached theſe times, however, we may learn, that, through 
the ignorance of the navigators, the fleet was long toſſed about on the 
Euxine ſea, underwent many dangers, but at laſt arrived ſafely at their 
place of deſtination ; and having accompliſhed their purpoſe, returned to- 
Greece. | | | - 
The next expedition of the Greeks recorded in hiſtory 
was that againſt Troy, on account of the rape of Helen by 
Paris the fon of the Trojan king. The ſtory of that celebrated ſiege is 
ſo well known, that we need here ſay nothing of the particulars. From 
the armament employed on this occaſion, however, we muſt conclude 
that Greece was now a very powerful and opulent country. Inſtead of 
a few rude veſſels as employed in the Argonautic expedition, we now 
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and them ſending out 1 200 fail of ſhips filled with armed men, of whom 


at an average each contained 100; thus conveying a moſt formidable 
army, which, conſidering the great {kill of the Greeks in military af- 
2 may well have been counted at that time invincible. With 5 
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this armament, however, it does not appear that theſe veſſels were bnilt 
with much {kill. or in any degree calculated to reſiſt the violence of the 
waves. Iron ſeems not to have been employed in the conſtruction of 
them, and we are even told, that at this time they had not the uſe of 
the ſaw; ſo that it is natural to imagine that the veſſels of the Greeks; 
ſo much boaſted of by their poets, muſt have been very clumſy and ill. 
built, 3 | „ he „5% 
During this infant ſtate of the Grecian hiſtory, we find that the coun. 
try was divided into a great number of petty principalities, each of 
which had a prince, who led them forth in time of war, and managed 
all domeſtic matters, whether civil or religious, in time of peace. His able 
power, however, was exceſſively limited, being circumſcribed by that of ] 
a number of inferior princes, who frequently warred with one ano- cha: 
ther, and ſometimes with the ſovereign himſelf. By degrees, theſe my 
inferior chieftians were ſubdued, and the reſpective kingdoms brought MW The 
more entirely under ſubjection to the ſovereign. The: Whert 
ſeus king of Attica, and one of the celebrated heroes to t. 
of antiquity, found his country divided into twelve di- Neeſſi 
ſtricts, each governed by a chieftain, as already men- MW Thi: 
tioned, and conſequently ſubjected to the inconveniences juſt now enu- Nexer 
merated. Senfible of the advantages that would accrue from ha- N deſe: 
ving theſe lower juriſdictions aboliſhed, he ingratiated himſelf with Mow 
the peaſants and inferior claſſes of ſubjects, with a view to detach them ¶ Dea 
as much as poſſible from their leaders. He found means likewiſe to grea 
aboliſh all the inferior courts which had been erected in different parts N were 
of his dominions, appointing in their ſtead one general council-hall at Mexce 
Athens. Here he alſo inſtituted certain religious rites common N wort 
to all nations; and by inviting ſtrangers thither on this pretence, Mere: 
he not only eſtabliſhed his own power on a firm foundation, but mild 
likewiſe quickly raiſed his city to a degree of ſplendor and eminence Wp;ye, 
| ſuperior to that of any other in Greece. Thus the inferior cities, Nvirtu. 
occupied by the chieftains above mentioned, became of no conlſe- Nout + 
quence, and thus the power of the leaders themſelves ſunk of courſe; of a 
and all Attica was reduced to a ſtate of unconditional ſubmiſſion to long 
the monarch. Neither Attica, however, nor any part of Greece ſeem Neious 
ed calculated for ſubmiſſion to regal authority, and the very eſtabliſh- Ito un 
ments which Theſeus had made, contributed to the overthrow of his every 
own power. He had divided his people into three claſſes, viz. nobles, MH;.1c 
_ artiſts, and huſbandmen. Left the power of the nobles ſhould become W111 a+; 
too exorbitant, he had beſtowed many privileges upon the two inferior N judi 
claſſes, and the ſame plan was followed by his ſucceſſors. But while the Wer v. 
Athenian monarchs were thus intent on humbling the nobility, they Npotwi. 
did not recollect that the commons, encouraged by the countenance Nwell a 
ſhewn-them by the king, and having means of procuring great wealth, Wy 11;+ 
would thus in time obtain a conſiderable ſhare of power, and be-Wnq;\;; 
come a more dangerous enemy than thoſe whom he had thus endea- heir 1 
c voured to ſuppreſs. This became apparent on the death Nflaſs v 
Archons in- of Codrus ; for though he was univerſally eſteemed an owe 
1 107? excellent prince, and had even devoted himſelf to death fem! 
: for his country, yet the Athenians were now become ſo Natter 
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weary of regal power, that on his deceaſe they reſolved to aboliſh mo · Nuould 
narchy, and introduce a new form of government. The pretence made ¶hichi 
f on this occaſion was, that ne perſon could be found worthy to ate ar 
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fill de placeluf ſuch an excellent prince. They did not, however, en- 
tirely aboliſh the regal power, but gave it with ſome limitation to a 
perpetual magiſtrate, whom they called Archon; and this office was 
continued in the family of Codrus, where it remained for 331 years. 
The Athenians then, finding the power of the Archons very nearly 
equal to that of kings, thought proper to diminith it by abridging the 
duration of the office, which they firſt limited to three years; but ſtill 
imagining the power of the Archons too great, they next divided the 
office among nine perſons choſen annually by the people; and theſe 
they humbled in the molt effectual manner, by making them account- 
able at the end of the year for the time they had continued in office. 
Thus the government of Athens was gradually 1 3 
changed from an abſolute monarchy to a democra- tion in the Torern. 
ey, the evils of which began very ſoon to appear. ment of Athens. 
The licentieus multitude, intoxicated with their li- | | 
berty, of which they knew not how to make a proper uſe, ſet no bounds 
to their exceſſes. Every thing was anarchy and confuſion, and the ne- 
ceſſity of a new form of government became every day more apparent. 
This gave occaſion to the legiſlation of Draco, who was called to the 
exerciſe of that office on account of the great character he had, perhaps 
deſervedly acquired for his virtue. The ſeverity of the new legiſlator, 
however, proved even worſe than the unreſtrained liberty of the mob. 
Death was now the indiſcriminate puniſhment of all jaulis, whether 
great or ſmall ; whence it was ſaid by an ancient hiſtorian, that * his laws 
were written, not With ink, but with blood.” When blamed for this 
exceſſive ſeverity, he replied, that ſmall faults appeared to him to be 
worthy of death, and he could find no higher for the | 
greateſt. Theſe inhuman laws were mitigated by the 
mild and wife adminiſtration of the celebrated law- 
giver Solon, who lived about 549 B. C. The diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, 
virtue, and moderation of this ſage, had for a long time pointed him 
out to his countrymen, as the only perſon fit for retrieving the affairs 
of Athens, and reſcuing them from that contuſion in which they had ſo 
long been involved. Solen, however, well acquainted with their capri- 
tous diſpoſition, could not without much difficulty be prevailed upon 
to undertake the taſk ; but at laſt the love of his country overcame 
every other conſideration. He began with aboliſhing all the laws of 
Jraco, excepting thoſe relative to murder ; after which he ſat about re- 
gulating the political concerns of the country; and this he did on fucl 
judicious footing, that while the Athenians adhered to them, they ne- 
er were in any danger of loſing their liberties. This wile legiſlator, 
otwithſtanding the love he had for his countrymen in general, was 
ell aware that it was impoſſible for all of them to be on a perfect e- 
quality, or ſor each citizen to have the ſame importance in the ſtate as 
ndividuals. ' He therefore divided his people into four claſſes, eſtimating 
heir political conſequence by the wealth they poſſeſſed; and the poorett 
laſs were rendered incapable of enjoying any public office, though he 
lowed all of them a vote in the Great Aſſembly of the nation. By this 
iſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens of Athens, every 
atter of conſequence was to be finally decided; but: leſt confuſion 
nould ariſe in ſuch a numerous body, he inſtituted two other courts, by 
Fhich the General Aſſembly was to be regulated. Theſe were the. Se- 
ate and Areopagus. The former conſiſted of 406 perſons 3 100 being 
Vor. N 8 | choſen 
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choſen out of each of the four tribes or diviſions already, mentioned Ml .. 


and their buſineſs was to prepare the bills of moſt canfequenge, which ” 
were to be laid before the General Aſſembly. The members of the A. 5 
reopagus were choſen from the molt experienced and virtuous of thy . 


community; by which means it gained a great aſcendency over ths h 
minds of the people, and tended greatly to quell their turbulence upon 0 
many occaſions. | | . | | 1 g 
| Moſt of the other republics in Greece were formed on 

_ the Repub- the ſame plan with that of Athens; but that of Sparta 
ic of Sparta. h : | ; „oeh 
or Lacedzmon, was of ſuch a ſingular nature, that it 
merits a particular deſcription. This, like the other ſtates of Greece, 
was originally divided into a number of little principalities, having ch 
each a prince or Chieftain of their own. About the year 1516 B. (. : 
however, one Lel/:x became ſovereign of the whole country. Till the 
year 1102, the royal power was confined to a fingle perſon ; but ay. 
that time two brothers, named Euriſthenes and Frocles, having got J 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, agreed to rule conjunctly; and, ſingular as To: 
the cuſtom may appear, this double ſucceſſion of kings continued in the } 
families of the two brothers for goo years. It was not, however, 
until the time of Lycurgus, that the government of Sparta was mo. 
delled into that form which atterwards raiſed it to the ſovereignty & 
5 Greece. This lawgiver flouriſhed before Solon, about 
Inſtitutions of the year 884 B. C. His inſtitutions were of a martial 

Lycurg,us: | 1 8 8 X : 

Bug and even ſavage nature, though ' he likewiſe regulatc 
civil affairs, by erecting a ſenate and aflembly of the people, as in A 
thens ; yet without aboliſhing the power of the two kings alreadnl 
mentioned. In order to enable his countrymen to preſerve their liberty 
againſt the numerous enemies who ſurrounded them, he forbade the ule 
not only of every kind of luxury, but even of money. itſelf. The peo 
ple were enjoined the coarſeſt and hardeſt fare with which life could h 
ſuſtained. Their beds were made of hard reeds, which could by no mea 
induce them to indulge in exceſs of ſleep ; they were continually oblige 
to exerciſe themſelves in the moſt violent and painful exerciſes, inſomuc 
that, excepting the mere name of liberty, and being capable of fir 
king a terror into the nations around them, it is impoſſible to diſcove 
any other enjoy ment which the Spartans poſſefied. With theſe inſtit 
tions, however, and the martial diſpoſitions of the Greeks in genera 
they became a very powerful people, and fitted themſelves for obtai 
ing that extenſive dominion which they afterwards enjoyed. 

In the mean time, the Aſiatic and African natio 
were in the height of their glory. The kingdom ot I- 
gypt was great and powerful, but the people we 
| much more tamed for wiſdom and {kill in the ſciencq; 
than for their feats of arms. The empire of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopy. 
was likewite famous in theſe early ages; waged frequent wars wil 
Egypt, and for a time ſubdued it totally; though it is univerſally : 
lowed, that the political maxims and inſtitutions of the latter wal. 
well calculated for preſerving a great and extenſive empire. In F-, 
thewgrreat empire of Aſſyria was diſſolved under Sardanapalus, w 
being beſieged by the Medes, is ſaid to have ſhut himſelf up in his oF: 
lace, and conſumed his whole family, together with himſelf, by f 
The diffolution of his empire gave riſe to that of the Medes and Bal 
lonians, which continued lomstimes under one, and ſometimes und. 
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different princes, who had the command of the greateſt part of Aſia for 
a conſiderable time. e | 

Beſides theſe great empires, however, ſeveral petty ſtates had been 
erected in the weſtern parts of Aſia, particularly on the coaſts of 
the Mediterranean. The Iſraelites had deſtroyed many tribes of the 
Canaanites, on their ſettling in the promiſed land; but ſtill a conſider- 
able number of that people either eſcaped the word, or were not at- 
tacked. Of theſe a part ſettled in Tyre and Sidon, ; | 
where they founded exceedingly rich and flouriſhing og ov 
4x4 5 yre & Sidon. 
kingdoms. Theſe having become very populous, ſent | 
forth colonies into almoit all the iſlands of tke Mediterranean, while 
others, migrating into Greece, and the northern parts of Airica, be- 
came the tounders of other ſtates, particularly that of Carthage, after- 
wards ſo much celebrated in hiſtory. About 722 B. C. the territories of 
Tyre were ravaged by Shalmanefer king of Aflyriz, who took great 
numbers of pritoners, and ſold them for ſlaves to the Arabs ; but the 
Tyrians, having defeated his fleet, obliged his army to retire 'trom the 

3 beſieged it for more than five years. They now 

puſhed their trade with more vigour than ever, inſomuch that they 
carried on a traffic with almoſt every nation in the weſt of Aſia, the 


North of Africa, or ſouth of Europe; and the whole ſtrength of Phæœ- 


nicia was employed in their fleets and armies. At laſt, however, Ne- 
buchadnezzar king of Babylon having taken Jeruſalem, and being 


Hrovoked at the Tyrians for ſending afliftance to Zedekiah king of Ju- 


dah, laid fiege to their city, and took it after a ſiege of 13 years. In 


He conteſt vaſt numbers of the country people were killed, or carried 
pf priſoners, and all Phenicia waſted with fire and ſword. . Ethbaal 


the king of Tyre was killed ; but the people had conveyed themſelves, 
along with their moſt valuable effects, to a neighbouring iſland about 
The Chaldeans, thus diſappointed, wreaked their 
ury on the few people they found in the town ; ſet fire to the build- 
ngs, and threw their aſhes into the ſea. The fugitive Tyrians were 
urſued, according to ſome, into the iſlands of the Mediterranean, and 
ven into the ſouthern parts of Spain; though this does not ſeem very 
robable, it being more likely that the remainder of the Tyrians found 
jeans to pacify the Chaldean monarch by partial ſubn,iſſion. On this 
ccaſion, however, much of their wealth was loſt in the ſea; nor did 
hey ever afterwards recover their power or traffic. Some time after this, 
owever, we find them afhiting Darius Hyſtaſpes king of Perſia, againſt 
he Ionians in Aſia Minor, who had rebelled againit him; as well as 
Lerxes in his expedition into Greece; but, in proceſs of time, having 
rtified their new city, they attempted to ſet themſelves tree from 
ne Perſian yoke altogether, and therefore joined the Egyptians in their 
evolt againſt that empire. In this they were joined by the Sidonians 
nd other Phœnicians, and this imprudent ſtep brought upon them the 
eadful vengeance foretold by the inſpired Prophets. Their country 
as cruelly ravaged by Artaxerxes Ochus, the Perſian monarch ; the 
idonians, utterly unable to face him in the field, were obliged to con- 
ne themſelves within the-walls of their city; to which he iramediately 
id cloſe ſiege. In this enterpriſe, however, he might perhaps have 
iſcarried, had it not been for the treachery of their king, Tannes, 
d their Greek general, Mentor. 'The wretched inhabitants, finding 
emfſelves thus abandoned, ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, to the 
G2 : number 
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number of 49,000 ;- and ſetting them on fire, periſhed all together in 
the flames. | | En | | 
About the fame time, the Tyrians met with a terrible diſaſter, by an i 

inſurrection of their ſlaves, who murdered almoſt all their maſters, MW 
The full meaſure of Divine vengeance, threatened by the Prophets, 
however, did not overtake them till the time of Alexander the Great, MW e 
He had demanded admittance into their city, in order to ſacrifice to ſl 5 
the Tyrian Apollo, an idol of great repute at that time. His requeſ . v 
they imprudently refuſed to comply with; on which that furious mo. Ml ſc 
narch determined to become maſter of their city at all events. Ati 
dreadful ſiege enſued, which, in ſpite of the deſperate valour of the 
Macedonians, laſted ſeven months. The aſſailants were for ſome time 
repulſed in every attack; they were annoyed by the moſt dreadful 
engines of war known at that time. As, often as they approached the 
walls, they were drawn up, and daſhed to pieces by a kind of hook; 
let down from the ramparts ; they were overwhelmed with ſhowers of 
ſtones, arrows, and other miſſive weapons; or ſcorched with red hot 
ſand, thrown from the towers of the city, and which, getting in be- 
twixt their armour and naked bodies, produced the moſt exquitite tor. 
ment. On the other hand, the Macedonians battered the walls day and 
night with the utmoſt fury, killed great numbers of the inhabitants, 
and made many breaches, though, by the induſtry of the belieged, 
theſe were ſoon repaired. . At laſt, however, Alexander, having, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of the place, put 10, oco 
to death, of whom 20co were crucified, and fold 30, eco for ſlaves, 
About 15, oo, however, had fled in the Sidonian- ſhips at the beginning 
of the ſiege, and many of their wives and children had been tranj- 
Es to Carthage, and thus eſeaped the calamity which overtook 
the reſt. 1 . ä x Br 
* The ill fortune of this city did not ceaſe with the preſent diſaſter, 
Alexander, indeed, rebuilt and repeopled it from other parts of Phe: 
nicia; but in a ſhort time aſter it was taken by Antigonus, one 0 
His generals, and almoſt ruined, after a ſiege of 19 months. The Ty 
rians alſo began to be rivalled in their trade by the Alexandrians ; f 
that it was no longer in their power to raiſe themſelves to the ſam 
height of power and opulence as before. They were frequent] 
brought to inconveniences by the conteſts between Alexander's fuc 
ceflors in Egypt and in Syria. At laſt, having fallen under tht 
power of the Romans, they were deprived of their privileges by the 
emperor Auguſtys, on account of _— e with Cafſius, and 
their rebellious behaviour in other reſpects. In the 194th year of th 
Chriſtian æra, the city was reduced to an heap of ruins, and moſt d 
the inhabitants deſtroyed by Niger, an antagoniſt of the emperor 80 
verus. About 150 years after the decline of the Weſtern Empire, 
fell under the dominion of the Saracens; and when their power Ik 
wiſe declined, it became ſubject to the Turks. The ſuperſtition of th 
weltern Chriſtians rendered all Phœnicia once more a ſcene of blog 
thed and defolation, during the time of the Cruſades ; but, at laſt, thi 
city was taken, and utterly deſtroyed, together with Sidon and the 
ther places of ſtrength in Phcenicia, by Alphix, ſultan of Egypt, tt 
they might never more afford ſhelter to the Europeans; ſince whid 
time theſe cities have been reduced to an heap of ruias, and conta 
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INTRODUCTION. 53 
The other nations near the eaſt coaſt of the Mediterranean, and in 
the neighbourhood of Paleſtine, were the Philiſtines, Edomites, Midian- 
an ites, Moabites, and Ammonites; while the country farther to the eaſt 
ers. was occupied by the Cuſtites or Ethiopians, Amalekites, Syrians or 
ets, MW Aramites. The Philiſtines originally dwelt in the north- _- 
at, eaſt part of Egypt; but, having migrated from thence, re of the 
to poſſeſſed themielves of the country of the Avites, es. 
nel i whom they drove from their territories along the ſea ſhore on the 
mo. ſouth-weſt of Canaan. They had the fame origin with the other Egyp- 

AWW tians, being deſcended from Mizraim the ſecond ſon of Ham; and even 
the MW as early as the days of Abraham, manifeſted their apoſtacy from the 
ime true religion by their oppoſition to thoſe who profeſſed it. On the arri- 
dful val of the Iſraelites in the land of promiſe, the territory of the Philiſtines 
the MW was afligned to the tribe of Judah; but though the former poſſeſſed only 
zoks a {ſmall flip of land along the ſea- coaſt, they proved molt troubleſome 
s of MW enemies, often giving dreadful defeats to the whole ſtrength of Iſrael, 
hot and at laſt gaining a deciſive victory by the defeat and death of Saul at 
be- Mount Gilboa. This, however, was the lat of their triumphs ; for in 
tor: the reign of David they were totally ſubdued ; yet towards the end of 
andi it they attempted to revolt; and not long after the death of Solomon 
ant, entered into a war with the ten tribes, continuing their hoſtilities wick 
gedi various ſucceſs _ the reign of Hezekiah, who reduced their country 
V, in to the brink of rum. In the reign of Pſammiticus, king of Egypt, one 


57 


,ocofill of their cities, called in Hebrew A/hþdod, by the Greeks Azetaus, having 


aves. received an Affyrian garriſon, was beſieged by the Egyptians for no leſs 
ming a ſpace than 29 years. The reduction of their power by the taking of 
ran this city, did not prevent them from ſhewing their uſual ſpite againſt the 


rtool Jews, until their capital, Gaza, was taken by Pharaoh-hophra king of 
Egypt, in his march to aſſiſt Zedekiah againft Nebuchadnezzar king of 
aſterW Babylon. Soon after this their country was ravaged, and. the inhabi- 
Phe tants deftroyed by the Babyloniſh monarch, on account of their taking 
ne Of part with the Tyrians ; but their overthrow was rendered more com- 
e Ty plete by Alexander the Great, who took Gaza by form, put the inhabi- 
s iMWtants to death, or ſold them for ſlaves, and put Macedonian garriſons 
ſam into the relt of the cities; the country being, at the time of his invaſion, 
leni ſubje& to the Perſians. The territory of the Philiſtines was afterwards 
fue totally reduced by Judas Maccabeus, the celebrated deliverer of the Jews 
r the from the oppreſſion of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and about 65 years after- 
»y ll wards, the city of Gaza was totally deſtroyed by Janneus, grand-ne- 
„ ab phew to Judas, and the inhabitants of the reſt of tlie country incorpo- 
of rated with the Jews. | „ | 
oit oF The Edomites were deſcended from Eſau the brother of 
Yr 8 Jacob, and inhabited the country to the ſouthward of ſn- Of the E- | 
ire, Idea, which had formerly been in poſſeſſion of the Horites, GOO 
r lißeh the deicendents of Ham. The new poſſeſſors were of a martial diſpo- 
of tMſition, much addicted to hunting; and hence they became a powerful 
bloo people under their dukes or princes, while the Iſraelites were ſubjeted 
t, t1to the grievons oppreſſion of the Egyptians. Though their anceſtor E- 
the Wau undoubtedly had retained ſome knowledge of the true God, not- 
t, tiWwithſtanding his rejection from the promiſe, it does not appear that his 
whipoſterity differed at all in point of religion from the nations around 
ontuthem. Like others, they oppoſed the Iſraelites in their journey to Ca- 
aan, by denying them a paſſage through their country. Afterwards 
Fn „„ 8 they 
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they ſeem to have behaved in a more friendly manner, and to have li. 
ved on good terms with their neighbours, applying themſelves to com- 
merce, and maritime affairs. Elath and Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea, 
were their principal ports. King David rendered them tributary, and 
they continued in ſubjection for about 150 years. | Afterwards, how- 
ever, wearied of the yoke, they joined in an attempt to deſtroy the I- 
raelites entirely; but ſucceeded ſo ill, that they themſelves were almoſt 
exterminated. Under the reign of Jehoram they revolted, and with great 
difficulty rendered themſelves independent. Amaziah invaded their 
country, took Selah the capital, and maſſacred the inhabitants. The 
war was proſecuted with ſucceſs by his ſon Uzziah ; but in a ſhort time 
the Edomites revenged themſelves by a cruel invaſion of the {0uth of 
Judah, where they committed many enormities. The downfal of all 
theſe petty nations, however, now faſt approached. The Aſſyrians in- 
vaded and ravaged the country of the Edomites, deſtroying the new ca- 
pital of Bozrah, and (behaving otherwiſe with their uſual cruelty. On 
the invaſion of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites took part with 
him againſt the Jews. This proved the entire deſtruction of their na- 
tion ; for being now entirely under the power of the Chaldeans, the 
tatter, on ſome provocation, invaded Edom, five years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, and reduced it almoſt to a wilderneſs. After the fall 
of the Babyloniſh monarchy, this miſerable nation recovered itſelf a lit- 
| tle; part of the inhabitants incorporated with the Iſhmaelites on the 
ſouth, and others ſeizing on the ſouthern parts of Judea, which, how- 
ever, Darins Hyſtaſpes ordered them to evacuate. By Judas Macca- 
deus they were again reduced to the utmoſt extremity ; for that hero, 
Having taken offence at their affilting the Syrians againſt the Jews, 
took and diſmantled Hebron their capital, and killed  40,c00 of them. 
His nephew Hyrcanus obliged them to change their religion, and to in- 
corporate with the Jews. Thus they were in danger of being involved 
along with that nation in the final deſtruction of it by the Romans; but, 
before this fatal event took place, a body of Edomites deſerted the 
Jews, and having loaded themſelves with booty made their eſcape; 
fince which time the nation has. not been mentioned m hiſtory. Ever 
fince the invaſion of Nebuchadnezzar above-mentioned, the country has 
been infeſted witH ſerpents, and plagued with barrenneſs and drought. 
It is now ſubje& to the Turks. — C 
. The Midianites were deſcended from Abraham, by his ſe- 
dianites, Cond wife Keturah. The greateſt part of their territory 
* © bordered on the ſouth-eaſt part of the Dead Sea, but others 
took up their reſidence till farther to the eaſt, and poſſeſſed themfelves orig: 
of the country near the north-eaſt point of the Arabian gulf, or Red we 
Sea. In the days of Moſes, we find that legiſlator cloſely allied with pane 
Jethro the prieſt or prince of thoſe Midianites laſt mentioned; but the veg 
others having oppoſed and ſeduced the Iſraelites to idolatry, were al- ed th 
moſt utterly deſtroyed during the time that the Iſraelites wandered in Hr 
the wilderneſs, and ſoon after their entering the land of Canaan. The 3 5 q 
remainder, however, having recovered themſelves, and again become Th 
very populous, invaded the Jewiſh territories with a moſt formidable THe 
hoſt, and dreadfully oppreſſed the inhabitants for ſeven years. At lall he 
they were almoſt utterly exterminated by Gideon, from which time it i Hdiſtric 
probable that they ceaſed to be a nation, and were incorporated with Wc, - 
che Moabites or Iſhmaelites, 1 * 
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To the eaſtward of the country of the Midianites lay 


15 that of the Moabites and Ammonites, both of which mann 

IM» gp . 2 and ammonites. 
nations frequently acted in conjunction againſt the Iſ- 

* raelites. The land of Moab was originally inhabited by a gigantic 

5 race named Eis, another tribe of the deſcendents of Ham. Theſe, 

Il. bowever, notwithſtanding their ſuperior ſtrength, were overthrown by 

555 the Moabites, who wreſted their country from them, as the Ammonites 
did theirs from the Zamzummims, another gigantic race likewiſe de- 


ſcended from Ham. At the time of the journey of the Iſraelites into 
"he Canaan, both nations, like all others in that country, were ſunk into the 
moſt wretched idolatry and wickedneſs. Ignorant of the true God, 
therefore, and filled with terror and diſmay at the approach of the I+ 
al raelites, they employed Balaam, an inſpired prophet, to curſe that peo- 
ple whom the Deity had appointed to bleſs. This, however, Balaam 
could not accomplith, though he had a great inclination to do ſo; but 
On wok an effectual way to bring a ſevere calamity on the Iſraelites, by ad- 
ic viſing che Moabites to ſeduce them from their allegiance to the Deity. 
This brought deſtruction upon himſelf, and a perpetual curſe on the two 
the nations of whom we treat ; they being for ever excluded from the con- 

regation of Iſrael, on account of ſuch a diabolical proceeding. Like 
fan che reſt of the nations in that neighbourhood, however, they at certain 
times grievoufly oppreſſed the Iſraelites, nor were they effectually ſubdued 
till the reign of king David. After the diviſion of the kingdom into 
that of Iſrael and Judah, they began to ſhake off the yoke; but after 


oe various efforts were rendered tributary to Judah, under the reigns ot 
1 Uzziah and Jotham. It does not appear, however, that they remained 
s, long in this ſtate of ſubjection, as we find them again cruelly oppreſſing 
1 the Jews, when that people were oppreſſed both by the Syrians and At- 
a ſyrians. They themſelves were afterwards treated in the ſame manner 
ved BY the laſt mentioned nation, who not only plundered, but reduced their 
ut, country to a deſart, and deſtroyed moſt of the inhabitants. Still they 


ho recovered the effects of this dreadful calamity, but their inveterate en- 
mity to the Jews revived with the nation itſelf. They aſſiſted the Chal- 
deans in their enterprize againſt Judah, and exercited the utmoſt cruelty 
againſt that unhappy nation whenever they had it in their power. Their 
a{liſtance on this occaſion, however, did not much avail them; for ha- 
ving afterwards ſided with the Tyrians, and treacherouſly killed Geda- 
8 liah governor of Judah, their country was furiouſly invaded, and once 
; more deſolated by Nebuchadnezzar. From this overthrow they never 
recovered, but remained in ſubjection firſt to the Perſians, and then to 
the Greeks. Notwithſtanding all theſe diſtreſſes they never forgot their 
bed original enmity to N but perſecuted and inſulted them as far as 
their little power could go, which drew upon them their final and irre- 
coverable calamity ; for Judas Maccabeus, the Jewiſh hero already 
| mentioned, provoked by their never- ceaſing inſults, invaded and deſtroy- 
1 in ed the country of the Ammonites, carrying off the inhabitants into ſlave- 
ry; and, about 70 years after, the Moabites were reduced to a like ſer- 
vitude by his grand-nephew Janneus. 3 | | 
The Cuſhites, or Ethiopians, had their name from Culh, 
the eldeſt ſon of Ham, They did not, however, inhabit 
the country now known, by the name of Ethiopia, but a 
diſtrict on the ſouth-eaſt of Babylon, ſtill called Chuſiſtan, and formerly 
Suſſang. Thence they migrated weſtward into Arabia, and for a long 
To | +. N 
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time inhabited the country to the eaſt of the Arabian gulf. Thus they 


| | found a ready pailage into the, eaſt of Africa, where, in proceſs of 9 
= .. _ _. time, they founded the vaſt empire of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopia. This In 
if appears to have been very conſiderable, even in the moſt remote ages; M 
and is at times faid to have ſubdued the kingdom of Egypt. In con- Ne 

ſequence of the vicinity of their territory to that kingdom, they became, dec 

in part, liable to the calamities which overtook it. Ethiopia, therefore, M2”! 

was ravaged, at leaſt the northern parts of it, by Sennacherib, Ne. dor 

- buchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Cambyſes; and, in more modern times, by Ne 

the Romans, Saracens, and Turks. On the ſouth, the ſavages called MW*© 

les, or Giagas, and other barbarous tribes, probably deſcended from 9s 


he fame anceitors, made frequent and dreadful incurſions, but it does 
not appear that ever this empire has been ſubjected to a foreign power. 
At preſent it is almoſt inacceſſible to Europeans. | all! 
1 The Amalekites appear to have been one of the moſt 
malekie ancient and powerful nations of the world. Like the 
- | " others of whom we have given an account, they were 
deſcended from Ham, but had their exiſtence long before the time 
of Amal;k, Eſau's grandſon, or even Eſau himſelf. During the paſ. 
fage of the Iſraelites through the wilderneſs, they were attacked by 
the Amalekites, on which account the latter were, by Divine command, 
devoted to abſolute deſtruction. The final execution of this decree "ry 
was committed to king Saul, who, having failed to obey the order, FAG 
was on that account rejected from the kingdom. Notwithſtanding this 
rejection, however, he had in great part effected what was command. 
ed, and David exterminated part of the reſt; but their ruin was not 4: 
completed until Haman the &malckite, by projecting the ruin of the Had! 
Jewith nation, effectually drew deſtruction upon himſelf and country- 
men. Since that period we have no farther accounts of them. Their 
country extended along the ſouthern part of Canaan, almoſt from the be 0 
weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea to the banks of the Euphrates. N 
8 * if The Syrians inhabited the country to the north, eaſt Th 
1 ef Mount Lebanon, and at a very early period ex- 13 
tended a great way beyond the river Euphrates. In the time of the 
Judges we find them grievouſly opprefling the Iſraelites, under Cuthan- 
riſnathaim, who is in ſcripture called king of Meſopotamia, and pro- 
bably reigned over thoſe Syrians who lay beyond the Euphrates, Their 
empire on this {ide the river was divided into many petty kingdoms, of 
which that of Damaſcus was the moſt remarkable. When the kingdom 
of Ifrael was in its glory, the Syrians. on this fide the Euphrates were 
obliged to ſubmit to king David; but towards the end of Solomon's 
reign, a new kingdom was ſet up at Damaſcas, by Rezon, one of the ſer- 
vants of Hadadezer the Syrian monarch, who had bcen conquered by 
David. This quickly became very formidable, extending over all Sy- 
ria, properly ſo called, and proving a molt bitter and inveterate enemy 
to the Jews. Wars were carried on by the two nations almoſt without 
_ ceaſing ; in ſome of which the Deity miraculoutly interpoſed, in order to 
give his people the victory, At laſt, in the time of king Ahaz, ther 
country was, at the inſtigation of that monarch, invaded by Tiglath- 
Pileſer king of Afyria; Who having plundered and deſolated the coun- 
try, as was uſual in thoſe days, carried off ſach inhabitants as he thought 
proper to ſpare alive, into the country of the Medes, or incorporated 
them into his armies, On the decline of the Afyrian monarchy, the 
Ne I, | | | Syrian 
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ie Syrians returned and repeopled their country, aſſiſting the Chaldeans 
9 in their expedition againſt Jeruſalem. Theſe allies ſhared the com- 
mon fate of thoſe who took part againſt the choſen people of God. 
Nebuchadnezzar, on: ſome provocation not mentioned in hiſtory, inva- 
Ou. ded the country, burnt and deſtroyed the cities, flaughtering great 


op numbers of the inhabitants, or tranſporting them into other parts of his 
Ne. dominions. They returned, however, under the reign of Cyrus, and 
by once more rebuilt their cities. - During the time of Alexander, they 
ted were of courſe obliged to ſubmit to that conqueror, and ever ſince that 
Gu time the country has been for the moſt part either a ſcene of bloodſhed 


oe (fend deſolation, or groaned under the yoke of deſpotiſm. During thy . 

” Weonteſts. of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the Syrians were ſubjected t# 
all the calamities naturally to be imagined in a country filled with ſuch 
confuſion. .. After the Romans became maſters of the weſtern part of 
Aſia, however, they enjoyed peace and quiet in compariſon with former 
; times; but even then were terribly haraſſed by frequent incurſions of 
e the Parthians and Perſians. On the decline of the Eaſtern Empire, the 


ah country became an object of contention betwixt the Greek emperors 
_ Wand the Saracens. The latter prevailed at that time, and kept it in 


ö ſubjection, until their empire having in its turn declined, it was ſubdued 
the Turks about the end of the eleventh century. The ſuperſtition 
4 of the Europeans, once more put it into the hands of the Chriſtians; it 
e Peing ſubdued by the Cruſaders, who made it a ſcene. of bloodſhed and 
urder for upwards of a century. At laſt they were expelled by Sa- 


ne adin in 1196 ſince which time it has been in ſubjection to the Turks, 
the and perhaps may now be in a happier ſtate than it ever experienced 
try- ince the commencement of hiſtory. Even yet, however, it is ſub- 


ected to frequent incurſions from a ſet of robbers called Dru/es, who 
nhabit mount Lebanon on the one ſide, and of the roving Arabs on 
he ſouth. - Anciently it was famous for the many large and rich cities 
contained, but now is only noted for its ruins. N 5 
© WM The Afyrians were deſcended from Afhur, and poſ- Of the Aſſyrians. 
ſſed the country on bath ſides the river Hiddekel, or ancient Nineveh. 
"Wigris. On this river ſtood the once ſtately and cele- | | 
an” rated city. of Nineveh, about 5co miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Jeruſalem. 
heir power ſeems to have been for a long time very limited; or per- 
1 the ſpirit of conqueſt had not been very general in the early ages. 
6 bout the year 1774 B. C. however, we find them, under Pul, begin- 
ing to extend their empire. Under Tiglath-pileſer, Shalmaneſer, and 
„ennacherib, they continued their conqueſts, and in that time reduced 
02 Wl Media, Perſia, Chaldea, Syria, part of Paleſtine, with the petty na- 
ons ſurrounding it, as well as part of Phcenicia, Arabia, and Ethiopia. 
heir tranſactions with the Jews are particularly recorded in ſcripture. 


84 halmaneſer having utterly deſtroyed the kingdom of Iſrael, his ſon 
5 d ſucceſſor, Sennacherib, attempted the ſame with Judah. Hezekiah 


to ing in vain tried to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion, procured the aſſiſt- 
ce of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia; but he being defeated, the Jewiſh 
onarch was left expoſed to the utmoſt danger. The victorious army 
iekly inveſted Jeruſalem, and to add to their misfortunes, the beſieged - 
re inſulted in the moſt groſs and ſhameful manner by Rabſhakeh, the 
lyrian general, as well as by letters from the monarch himſelf. Theſe 
re couched in ſuch abominable and blaſphemous terms, that the Deity 
mſelf interpoſed; and by his deſtroying angel cut off x85,000 of the 
Vox. I. Nd > > 1 tyrant's 
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moſt formidable enemy they ever had, it was not long before thei 
former calamities returned, owing to their monſtrous ingratitude to the ſion! 


the Aſſyrian forces, laid fiege to Nineveh itſelf ; and would in all probs. 


— 


Carduchian mountains in the neighbourhood. During this ſiege, it! 


the Medes and Babylonians ruſhed in upon their aſtonithed enemies 


Teſs than 2 500 millions ſterling. The city was never rebuilt, nor f 


mM | TNTRODUCTION. 
tyrant's army in one night. Sennacherib, with the ſurvivors, fled ne 
the utmoſt haſte to his own country, where he was ſoon after murdei. ket 
ed by his own ſons, as he ſacrificed to the idol in whom he put cons. Nen 
dence. But though the Jews were thus miraculouſly freed from th *c* 


God who had fo often protected and ſaved them from their enemies no. 
Eſarhaddon, the ſucceſſor of Seanacherib; having found means to unit: Lai 
the kingdom of Babylon to his own, invaded Judah, and carried awaj 
captive Manaſſeh the king to Babylon, where he remained a long tim the 
1 After the death of Eſarhaddon, however, the Aſſyrian 
Empire quickly fell to ruin. The Medes having revolted, and defeatel 


bility have quickly made themſelves maſters of it, had not their oper. 
tions been interrupted by a terrible invaſion of the Scythians, who fir 
28 years over- ran all that part of Alia. During this time, the Babylo. 
nians alſo revolted from the Aſſyrians, and having joined their forces 
with the Medes, who at length found means to rid themſelves of th: 
Scythians, the ſiege of Nine veh was carried on with greater vigour than 
ever. As every precaution, however, had been taken by the beſieged 
during this long interval, it was now found no eaſy matter to accom. 
pliſh their purpoſe, until the river, ſwelled by exceſſive rains, or the melt 
ing of the ſnows on the high mountains of Armenia, ſuddenly overfloy 
ed in ſuch a dreadful manner as to lay flat the wall of Nineveh for af 
extent of two miles and an half. As ſoon as the inundation ſubſided 


who being incapable of making any reſiſtance, were every where laugh 
tered in an inhuman manner; the city itſelf, after being plundered 0 
every thing valuable, was burnt and reduced to an heap of ruins ; ſuch 
of the inhabitants as had the good luck to eſcape, having fled to the 


faid that Sarat the king, probably the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, ren 
dered deſperate by the many calainities which overwhelmed his empir 
burnt himſelf and family, together with all his wealth, computed at n 


many apes has it been known where the ſituation ws 

New. Nine veh. ele city, likewiſe called Nineveh, was built by Pf A 
Perſians on the eaſt fide of the Tigris; but, like the former, it has fa 
many ages been utterly deſtroyed, and the place where it ſtood rinknom 
11 Thus we have ſeen the downfal of the firſt gre 
Or the Babylonians. empire in the world, viz. the Aſſyrian, which w 
ſucceeded by the Babylonian. The hiſtory of the latter is almoſt e 
tirely unknown till the time of Nabopallaſar, the father of the celebrate 
Nebuchadnezzar. This hero, who was the ſole raiſer of the empire 1 
ſpeak of, at leaſt the only one of whom we have any certain account 


laving 
Which 
t the 


began his exploits about the year 605 B. C. With an army of 300,0c od at 
men, he overthrew Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt at Carchemiſh, too vailec 
the city, and put all the garriſon to the ſword. He next aſſiſted Cya __ 
ares the Mede in the reduction of Nineveh as above related. After tien 
he fell upon the weſtern nations; overthrowing the Syrians, Jews, Ar 3 ; 
monites, and other ſtates in that neighbourhood, as has been alread 4 
, 


related in their proper. places. Turning his arms again eaſtward, | 


fabdued his former allies the Medes and Perſians. Egypt, Ethiopff“ ©: 
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he moſt puiſlant and formidable army at that time in'the 
rorld. All their valour, however, availed nothing a- 


INTRODUCTION, e 


zud Lybia likewiſe felt the eſſects of his fury. In ſhort, this monarch is 
ſt forth in ſcripture as one raiſed up to execute the Divine vengeance 
on devoted nations, and his progreſs exactly accorded with ſuch an of- 
ice. Wherever he conquered, the inhabitants were murdered or car- 
ried into captivity, and vaſt numbers condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, while multitudes of others were reduced to ſlavery. Theſe 
monſtrous acts of tyranny are beautifully deſcribed by the prophet . 
Iaiah, where he calls the king of Babylon an oppreſſor; one that did 
ſhake kingdoms, that made the world as a wilderneſs, and opened not 
the door of his priſoners 1 The wealth of all the conquered' countries 
being carried to Babylon, was employed in decorating that city, and 
fortifying it in ſuch a manner as it might be able in all future ages to 
reſiſt the ſtrength of the whole world. Its walls were 87 feet in thick- 
neſs, and 350 in height, about 60 miles in circumference, and furniſhed. 
with a vaſt number of {trong towers at proper diſtances, while the great 
extent of ground within the walls, no leſs than 225 ſquare miles, af- 


forded abundance of room for corn-fields, gardens, &c. ſo that the in- 
habitants could never be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. The gates 
were of ſolid braſs, and ſo ſtrong, that they ſeemed proof againſt every 


engine that could be invented; fo that, as far as human ſkill could go, 
ie city was to all intents and purpoſes impregnable. Intoxicated with 
is ſuccels, therefore, this mighty monarch, fancying himſelf more than 


mortal, gave way to ſuch violent emotions of pride and haughtineſs, 
that the Deity thought proper to puniſh him by ſeven years madneſs, 
according to ſome ; or by transformation for as long time into an hi- 
deous monſter, according to others; after which his form, underſtand- 


ng, and judgment were reſtored, and he was reinſtated in his kingdom 


„ 


This fevere chaſtiſement appears to have humbled the haughty heart 


of Nebuchadnezzar, and to have wrought a reformation during the lat- 


er part of his life. On his ſucceſſors, however, it certainly had no ef- 
ect. They followed his footſteps in pride, cruelty, and oppreſſion, eſ- 


pecially of the Jews the choſen people of God: which brought on the 


nal deſtruction of their empire. The Medes and Perſians revolted, and 
aving, under the great Cyrus routed a prodigious army of Babylo- 
ans, Lydians, Phrygians, and other mercenaries brought from the weſt 


f Afia, ſubdued theſe nations themſelves, and thus cleared their way to 


e capital itſelf, which they immediately inveſted, with Babylon taken 


by Cyrus. 


Mink the fortifications above mentioned; and the ſiege was continued 
or two years with little or no ſucceſs. At laſt, the Perſian general 
aving turned aſide the courſe of that branch of the Euphrates 
chich ran through the city, cauſed his troops march down the bed 


f the river, into the heart of it. Boch banks, however, being forti- 


ed with impregnable walls and brazen. gates, the ſtratagem weuld have 


vailed them but little, had not the city been immerſed in riot and - 


lrunkenneſs, on account of the feſtival of one of their gods. In the con- 
uſion of this night, the gates which led down to the river were left 
pen; the Medes and Perſians had free acceſs, and filled the whole with 

loodſhed and defolation. The king himſelf was killed, the city plun- 
ered, and the proud oppreſſors, who inhabited it, reduced to the ſame 
ate of ſervitude to which they had ſo often redyced others. 2 


Ha This | 
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This diſaſter made little impreſſion upon the mind; Mil le 


Taken a ſecond of the Babylonians. They had ſcarce recovered ' from ¶ cam 
time, and its 


| | it, when they meditated a revolt againſt Darius Hy. N this, 
by —— Py. ſtaſpes, the third from Cyrus; being provoked at the Met! 
. total removal of the ſeat of government from their ci. ¶ theii 
ty, and finding themſelves now of no conſideration. After four years Wy t 


Preparation, they began to put their ſcheme in execution. The king Mot © 


immediately beſieged them with a powerful army, but their walls were Wand 
proof againſt every aſſault. Fearing, however, left they ſhould at laſt ¶ were 
be obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions; they came to the cruel ſſobli: 
reſolution of putting to death all the old men, children, and moſt of the ¶ fort 
women in the city. This monſtrous barbarity availed them but little; N the 
the place was taken by ſtratagem, 3000 of the principal rebels impaled, ¶ the 
and the reſt pardoned. At the ſame time the king ſupplied them with Thi 
$0,000 women from the adjacent provinces; but to prevent another re. ben! 
volt, he beat down their walls to a moderate height. .' © d 

Thus rendered lefs defenſible than before, and ha. ruin 

ving loſt all its conſequence, the mighty city of Baby. Ken 
„ | lon continued to decline. It remained, however, very off; 
populous for ſome time. Alexander the Great deſigned to reſtore it to riſhe 
its original luſtre, but was prevented by death. Seleucus, one of his ſuc ; veh. 
ceſſors, who had formerly ſerved in the army under him, was fo far ent 
from imbibing the ideas of his maſter, that he drained the city of no dere 
fewer than 500,000 of its inhabitants, to people a new one built in its bow 


ruin of the city. 


neighbourhood, which he had called from his own name Seleucia. '- to d 
I This gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the greatneſs of Babylon; while au ande 


inundation of the Euphrates, by turning part of the city into a moraſs, iſ mon 
rendered it impoſſible to repair the damage, without ſuch expence as 


nobody would, or perhaps could, be at. From this time, therefore, i how 


fell into abſolute ruin, and, before the birth of our Saviour, became ut- dina 
terly deſölate, without a fingle inhabitant. Four centu - T 
ries afterwards, the kings of Perlia made uſe of it for au mid: 


huntin 0 | 
panels an hunting park; and, for many ages paſt, no perſon brei 


knows with certainty where it ſtood. The ſuppoſed ſeat of it is, be- bega 


ſides, ſo much haunted by ſerpents and other vile creatures, that i Chri 
cannot be approached with ſafety, but in the winter time, when they aſſiſt 
are aſleep, or confined to their holes by the cold. 5 

The only other nations which had any connection with Judea in the doct 
\ +... - +. early ages, and which we have not particularly conſ- Find 
dered, are thoſe of Arabia, Media, and Perſia. The d: 
Arabians inhabited a vaſt tract of country, extending al fures 
the way ſrom Egypt on the weſt, to Perſia on the eaſt ; and from Pale: unit. 
ſtine on the north, to the Indian Ocean on the ſouth. In the eaſteng mon 
parts, it extended as far north as Syria. The inhabitants were de time 
fcended from Abraham, by Hagar and Keturah ; the ſouthern parts who 
between the Red Sea and Perſian Gulf, being peopled by Joktan Son 
and the northern by Iſnmael. Though ſome part of this people ap- 
plied themſelves to commerce with the Egyptians and Tyrians, yet, 
from their firſt foundation, they have been diſtinguiſhed for a roving 
unſettled race, living in tents, ſubſiſting on the elf. and milk of the 
cattle, and removing with them from place to place, as beſt ſuited 
their convenience. In all ages, they have alſo been remarkable fot 
their ſavage manners, and propenſity to every kind of vice, Sn" 


the Arabians. 


<s Y 3 - * 


alis, while the nation itſelf obtained the name of Sa- 


Africa they conquered Egypt, Nubia, Barbary, Libya, Fez, Morocco, 


y lewdneſs, murder, revenge, and robbery ; inſomuch, that they be- 
came a nuiſance to all the nations around them. Notwithſtanding all 
this, and though it was evidently the intereſt of all their neighbours to 
extirpate them, the moſt potent monarchs: have been obliged to court 
their friendthip. In the time of Gideon, the Midianites were aſſiſted 
by the Arabs, and ſhared the ſame fate with their army. In the time 
of Solomon, they ſent ambaſſadors to that wiſe and ſplendid monarch, 
and courted his friendſhip. In the time of his fon Rehoboam, they 
were ſo powerful, that the great -conqueror >hiſhak, or Seſoſtris was 
obliged to protect his kingdom from them by a wide and deep ditch, 
fortified with a wall. They did not long continue in friendſhip with 
the Ifraelites, but joined in the alliance againſt Jehoſhaphat ; and, in 
the reign of his fon Jehoram, terribly ravaged the country of Judea. 
This was ſome time afterwards revenged by the Gadites and Reu- 
benites, who gave the Hagarenes, or Iſhmaelites, a terrible overthrow, 
and ſeized on their territories and ill-gotten wealth. The Aſſyrians alſo.  ' 
ruined ſome of the Arabian tribes; as the Kedarenes, Dedanites, and 
Kenites. Many of the firſt were murdered, and their flocks carried 
off; the Dedanites were driven to the woods, where many of them pe- 
riſned with hunger; and the Kenites were carried captive into Nine- 
yeh. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar, alſo, vaſt multitudes of differ- 
ent tribes of Arabs were put to the ſword, their cities burnt and plun- 
dered, and the country rendered a mere deſart. All theſe misfortunes, 
however, were only ſufficient to check, but never in any manner of way. 
to deſtroy them irrecoverably. This, indeed, was meditated by Alex- 
ander the Great; but death put an end to the deſigns of that mighty 
monarch. The ſame thing was projected by Antigonus, Pompey, 
Auguſtus, Trajan, and Severus; but every one of theſe were ſome 
how or other diſappointed, ſometimes by incidents of a very extraor- 
dinary nature, and not unjuſtly accounted miraculous. „ 
Thus the Arabs continued not only independent, but for- 
midable to other nations; yet without attempting much 
foreign conqueſt, until the time of Mahomet. This impoſtor 
began to broach his doctrine about the 608th- year of the | 
Chriſtian æra, in which villainous enterpriſe he is ſaid to have been 
aſſiſted by a renegado Jew, and a falſe Chriſtian. For ſome time he 
pretended only to the rights of an inſpired Prophet, viz. to teach his 
doctrine, and perſuade as many as he could by force of argument. 
Finding this method, however, inſufficient, and himſelf perſecuted, and 
in danger of his life, he was obliged to have recourſe to violent mea- 
ſures. Having thus at laſt, partly by force, and partly by perſuaſion, 
united all the different Arabian tribes againſt the reſt of mankind, this 
monſter died in the year 632, in conſequence of poiſon he had got ſome 
time before. His ſchemes of conqueſt were eagerly followed by thoſe 
who ſucceeded him as his repreſentatives, and heads of the falſe reli- 
gion, as well as by the whole nation. Theſe were named Calif, or 


Account f 
the impoſtor 
Mahomet. 


Vaſt conqueſts. 
of his ſucceſ- 
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racens; and the rapidity of their conqueſts exceeded e- 
very thing that had been known in the world; thoſe of 
Alexander the Great alone excepted. In Aſia they ſub- | 
dued Paleſtine, Syria, Chaldea, Perſia, Media, Armenia, Aſſyria; 
with part of Anatolia, India within the Ganges, and Tartary. In 


and 


* 
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and the other countries on the north of the river Senegal. The ifandy 
af Cyprus, and others in the Mediterranean, likewiſe fell under their 
power; nor was even the remote and barren ifland of Iceland free from 
their depredations. On the continent, they conquered the kingdoms of 
Spain, Portugal, with part of Italy and France; but here their helliſh 
fury was repreſſed; and, being defeated with prodigious ſlaughter by 
Charles Martel, father of the celebrated king Pepin, their power in the 
weſtern parts began quickly to decay. In the eaſt alſo, they met with 
fo many new enemies, that, being always divided among themſelves, ap 
they could no longer maintain their ground. The Turks, having left pl 
their original habitations about Mount Caucaſus, , and become very for. || pe 
midable under their ſultan Tangrolipix, made themſelves maſters of ha 
Perſia; and, in the year 1055, took Bagdad, deprived the khalif of all his the 
temporal power, obliging him to remain contented with the ſpiritual MW an 
authority he could derive from Mahomet. The incurſions of the Mo- | 
gul Tartars quickly put an end to the remaining power of the Saracens on 
mm theſe parts; and, in 1258, they entirely aboliſhed the califate by the 40 
taking of Bagdad. Still, however, a remnant of the Saracen power At 
was left in Egypt and in Spain; but, in 1525, the former country was iſ Th 
conquered by the Turks; and, in 16To, the Saracens, to the number or 
of Soo, ooo were finally: expelled from Spain. Thus the Arabs are obe 
again reduced to their primitive inſignificance; yet ſtill their ancient fe- ¶ but 
rocity and independent ſpirit remains; they own ſubjection to none, and 
even the Grand Seignior is obliged to pay them a tribute of 40, ooo ing 
crowns annually, on condition of their allowing a ſafe paſſage for the | tho! 
SE pagrans %% 88 „ 
Of the Jews. Before we proceed to the hiſtory of the nations farther I not 
to the eaſtward, we muſt take notice of that of Iſrael ; the ¶ the 
molt remarkable that ever did, or ever will exiſt. Theſe were deſcended Il folv: 
from Shem ; from Eber, one of his poſterity, they were called Hebrews; Ii of tt 
from Jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, they bad the name of 1/rael:t:s, ¶ peor 
or the children of 1/rae/; this being a name beſtowed on the patriarch ¶ ſire 
by the Deity himſelf; and from Judah, the ſon of Jacob, and head of Beni 
the molt remarkable of all their tribes, they had the name of Jeu, tion 
The whole family of Jacob, with the venerable patriarch himſelf, ha- Afte 
ving gone down into Egypt, where his ſon Joſeph had the management rejec 
of affairs, as related in holy writ, they ſoon. became very populous, in- ſÞ vals, 
ſomuch that they outnumbered the original inhabitants of the country. I thror 
At this the Egyptians taking the alarm, reduced them to a ſtate of the atten 
moſt wretched flavery, and cruelly oppreſſed them. This oppreſſion . Or 
did not anſwer the purpoſe which they intended, viz. that of leſſening N Davi 
the numbers of the people whom they dreaded. The more the Jews ſutmo 
were oppreſſed, the more they multiplied ; until at laſt the king of E- Wand 
gypt, finding it impoſſible to get rid of them any other way, determined 
to put an end to the whole race at once; and with this view commanded 
all the male children to be deitroyed as ſoon as they were born. This 
cruel edit, which threatened the deſtruction of his choſen people, was 
followed by a miraculous interpoſition of the Deity. - A deliverer was 
raiſed up in Moſes ; who, after doing many miracles, and inflicting ſe- 
vere plagues on the obdurate and impenitent Egyptians, was at laſt 
driven out of Egypt with all his people to the number of 600,000 fight 
mg men, beſides women and children, and a vaſt number of others, 
called in ſeripture a mixed mullitule; who were probably Ie ot 
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dy &veral different nations. The Egyptians had no ſooner driven them 


. 


eir out in this manner than they repented of their having done ſo. The 


om king reſolved to purſue them; and with this view, collecting the whole 


of Ml ſtrength of his empire, took the field in perfon, and came up with the 
iſh e e on the borders of the Red Sea. Though 


g : : | i f Egyptians in the 
the of the Deity himſelf in the appearance of a cloudy Red $64. 
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ber or diſobedience to the law they had received; and being in general dii- 


are I obedient, they were of conſequence not only frequently unfortunate, 
fe- but ſometimes reduced to the very brink of ruin. | 5 
and For a long time they continued without any king, be- 
oco ing governed immediately by the Deity himſelf, or by 
the thoſe inſpired prophets and judges whom he occaſionally 
raiſed up. At laſt, probably attributing their frequent misfortunes, 
ther not to the true cauſe, viz. their own obſtinacy and wickedneſs, but to 
the the want of a regular government among them, they unanimouſly re- 
ded ſolved to chooſe themſelves a king, and to have a government like that 
, Jof the nations around them. This was diſpleaſing to the Deity, and the 


The Iſraelites 
deſire a king. 


tes, ¶ people were reproved for it by his prophet Samuel; however, their de- 


arch fire was granted, and Saul, the firſt king, was choſen from the tribe of 


d of Benjamin. The crimes and obſtinacy of this monarch brought deſtruc- 


2s, © tion upon himſelf, and had well nigh involved the nation in the fame. 
ha- After a miſerable reign of no long continuance, in which he was utterly 


nent rejected from the kingdom, and ſubjected to a kind of madneſs at inter- 
„in. WW vals, he was defeated and killed by the Philiſtines, thus leaving tlie 


try. throne t5 David, his rival, whom he had for a long time perſecuted, and 
the attempted to deſtroy. | 8 | | 
ſſion . On the death of Saul, a civil war commenced' betwixt his family and 
ning David; but, the latter finally prevailing, raiſed the Jewiſh nation to its 
[Jews utmoſt pitch of power. All the Canaanites who had been left in the 
f E- land were now reduced to ſlavery, and the nations, from the Nile on 
ined the ſouth-weſt to the Euphrates on the north-eaſt, rendered tributary. 
Solomon, the ſucceſſor and ſon of David, did not engage in any mar- 
tial enterpriſes, but applied himſelf to the decoration of the city of Je- 
ruſalem, which he embelliſhed with many ſumptuous and unparalleled 
buildings, particularly the temple ſo much celebrated, and which, beſides: 
being honoured by the Divine preſence, had not its equal, as a building, 
n the whole world. The magnificence of this monarch was not con- 
ined to Jeruſalem. He built alſs the city of Tadmor, or Palmyra; 
the ruins of which at this day exhibit marks of the utmoſt grandeur. 
e likewiſe enriched his ſubjects by an Eaſt India commerce carried = 
WP 
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by the way of the Red Sea, importing from thence great quantities of the 
precious metals, rich ſpices, &c. ; ſo that the ſcripture informs us, ſilver 
Was as the ſtones of the flreet, and nothing at all accounted. of in the . 
days of Solomon. In the latter part of his life, however, this mighty b 
3 monarch, apoſtatizing from the true God, gave occaſion to the ruin of 
the kingdom; for the Deity, diſpleaſed with his conduct, raiſed up ene. L 
mies in different quarters; who, though they did not venture to make 
any attack while Solomon lived, nevertheleſs ſoon made his ſueceſſors 3 
fats feveraly for their poſtae rtr... 
5 Immediately after the deceaſe of Solomon, the king- 10 
e e dom, through the imprudence of his ſon, was divided K 
2 e by the revolt of ten tribes, who ſet up a kingdom of 5 
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15 their own ; only Judah and Benjamin remaining with the houſe of Da. Fu f 
1 6 vid. From this time both kingdoms began quickly to decline, both by © 
. reaſon of their wars with one another, and the oppreſſion of their neigh. 5 : 
(4108 bours. In the year 720 B. C. the ten tribes, who conſtituted the king: = 
WAR, don: of Iſrael or Samaria, were carried into captivity by Shalmaneſer el 
Kel king of Aſſyria, from whence they never returned, nor were ever heard il ; 
Wa; 7 Babylonim of any. more as a nation. In 606 B. C. the kingdom of . 
Nt tivity. * Judah ſhared the ſame fate from Nebuchadnezzar king of bus 
lk | : HhBabylon; and, eight years after, their deſtruction was ren- Pro) 
101 £ dered complete by -the captivity of Jehoiachin, and the carrying away 5 
"ki molt of che inhabitants to Babylon, © n [. 
NM! . After the Jews had remained juſt 70 years in oh 
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reduilt, with the fab. CAPrivity, according to the prophecies delivered 
Kequient hiſtory. concerning them, an edict was iſſued in 536 B. C. 
13 by Cyrus for their return, and the rebrilding of 
their city and temple. For their greater encouragement to go on with... 
this work, he reſtored to them the ſacred veſſels which had been taken 0 5 
away by Nebuchadnezzar, and commanded his governors, on the welt... 
fide of the Euphrates, to ſupply them with the neceſſary expences, as 
well as materials. Only a few, comparatively ſpeaking, returned to 
their native land; of whom zo, oce were of the tribe of Judah; and 
Other 12 000 probably from ſome of the ten tribes. Notwithſtanding 
the favour and protection of Cyrus, the Jews met with great oppoſi- 
tion in the building of their temple, and it was not accompliſhed in leſs 
than 20 years after their return to Jerufalem. Under Ezra and Nehe- 
miah the city itſelf was rebuilt ; and this too was not accompliſhedſhi... c 
without the moſt vehement oppoſition from the neighbouring heathens. 
In the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, however, their country was terribly 
ravaged by the Perſians ; and numbers of them again carried into cap-ſh;,... 
tivity. A fate ſtill more dreadful threatened them under Alexander theW;.1 c 
Great; for that impetuous prince, highly provoked at the Jews for ha; he 
ving aſſiſted the Tyrians in oppoſition to him, marched in an hoſtilÞ,,,..:. 
manner towards the city He was appeaſed, however, by the prudence 
of the high prieſt, who went out to meet him, clothed in his pontifical 
robes, and made his ſubmiſſion. At this time it is ſaid that the pontif 
ſhewed Alexander the prophecies of Daniel, encouraging him to pro- 
ſecute his enterpriſe againſt Perſia, and affuring him of victory; on 
which he offered large ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, and confirmed the 
Jews in all the privileges they had enjoyed under the Perſian kings: 
After the building of Alexandria in Egypt, multitudes of Jews e 
Lo * . RE e e 20 ther 
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\the with his Macedonian ſubjects. 

lver On the death of Alexander, the Jews became in general ſubject to 
the his ſucceſſors in Syria, to whole territories their country was contiguous. 
by Having unluckily, however, aſũſted Laomedon, the rival of Ptolemy 
n of Lagus, they fell under the diſpleaſure of that monarch; on which he 
ene. entered Judea, cruelly ravaged it, and carried off 100,000 priſoners. 
rake Wl a. ſoon as theſe arriyed in Egypt, his new dominion, they were treated 


ors wich the greateſt kindneſs, and even promoted to places of truſt and ho- 


4 nonr under the government; which induced many others to emigrate 
ung. WM of their own accord. A like kindneſs was thown to them by Seleucus 
ided I king of Syria; who, having built a great number of new cities, pro- 
a of cured as many Jews as he could to ſettle in them; and allowed them 


Da. the ſame privileges they had at Alexandria, Under Ptolemy Philadel- 


h by phus, all the Jewish laves in Egypt were ranſomed ; and, to his ſon 
ich. Euergetes, it is ſaid, we owe the Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ung! ment, called the Septuagint Verſion; which took its name from there 
eſer being 70 doctors employed in writing it. | | 

Hitherto we have ſeen the Jews careſſed by the- 
m ol Wficceffors of Alexander, bath in Syria and Egypt; 
2 Of but now their good fortune began to forſake them. 
re WPtolemy Philopater, who had offered up facrifices at Jeruſalem, on ac- 
WA) Weonnt of a victory over Antiochus the Great, detired acceſs to the Holy 
of Holies, and forced his way thither, notwithſtanding the remonſtran- 
ces and oppoſition of the prieſts. He had no ſooner, however, it is ſaid, 
entered the doors of that ſacred apartment, than he had a miraculous 


The Jews opprefs 
ſed by the Eyrians. 


him, trampled him under his horſe's feet. But, be this as it will, it is 
| Meertain, that at this viſit to Jeruſalem, the prince we ſpeak of, conceived 
aken Won implacable averſion to the Jewiſh nation. On his return to Egypt, 
welt therefore, inſtead of treating them with kindneſs, as his predeceſſors and 
„ 4% Whim(elf had formerly done, he collected as many as he could, and expo- 
ſed them to be devoured by wild beaſts. A ſecond miracle now, it is 


and Nd, took place, the animals, inſtead of harting the Jews, turned furi- 


ding uſly on the ſpectators, and deſtroyed many of them. After this, the 
poli: jews put themſelves under the protection of Antiochus king of Syria; 
by whom they were kindly treated ; but the Egyptian general, Scopas, 
obliged them to return to the obedience of their former maſters, and 


nder the reign of Antiochus, the Jews were condemned to endure the 
u:moit oppreſſion, that the pride, madneſs, and cruelty of a tyrant could 
nvent. . The high prieſt having refuſed to comply DO EE 
er theWrich certain heathen rites, which the king took it into The temple profa- 


* is head to enjoin, he turned him ont of his office, 2 a 
9 pointing in his room Jaſon, the brother of Onias, chus Epiphanes. 


ho purchaſed the office for 350 talents of ſilver. 

_ tiongh the new high prieſt was by no means ſo ſerupulous in point of 
ö 
Pro noney, quickly turned him out alſo, and appointed in his place Mene- 
; Gaus, another brother, who bought the office for 650 talents. In the 
d theſhnean time, the king having undertaken an expedition to Egypt, a re- 
wa port was ſpread of his death; at which the Jews imprudently teſtifie d 
etteFcir joy in a public manner, and Jafon attempted to recover the prieſt- 
there Vor. I. ah RE | hood, 
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there by the king's command, and were allowed the ſime privileges 


riion of an horſeman completely armed, who inſtantly raſhing upon 


the better to ſecure their dependence, placed a garriſon in Jeruſalem. 


eligion as his brother had been, Anticchus, perhaps defirous of more 
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hood. This brought upon them the worſt diſaſter they had experienced } 
ſince the days of Nebuchadnezzar. Antiochus quickly returned with Wl . 
bis army; killed 46,000 of the Jews, and fold as many more for ſlaves. f 
He ſeized alſo upon great part of the ſacred veſſels, with the money in 1 
the treaſury of the temple, amounting to 18e talents; appointing at I , 
the ſame time two of the moſt cruel monſters he could pick out, to be .. 
governors of the country. Still, however, inſatiable with the miſeries ti 
' of this unhappy hation, he, in a ſhort time after, ordered his troops to t. 
plunder the cities of Judea, to kill all ſuch as were able to bear arms; : 
and ſell the women and Children for ſlaves. This inhuman order was n 
executed with the ſame ſavage ſpirit which dictated it. The Syrian ee 
troops, underitanding that the Jews had a ſuperſtitious veneration for ly 


the fabbath-day, inſomuch that they would not then even defend their 5 
own lives, made choice of it for entering the city of Jeruſalem. Meet i 
ing with no oppoſition, they butchered vat multitudes in eold blocd, en 
and carried off 10,000 priſoners ; the temple was then made utterly de- th 
folate, and all worſhip of the true God there prohibited by means of a Je 
fort in the neighbourhood, whence the Syrian ſoldiers ſallied out, and th: 
murdered all thoſe who came with that intention. Thus the daily ſa- 0 
crifice was taken away; the temple was profaned by all manner of fie 
lewdneſs and debauchery ; nay, itlelf was dedicated to Jupiter Olym- iſ ar 
Pius, and his ſtatue ſet up on the altar of burnt- offerings. 1 557 
For ſome time, the Jews were now perſecuted and flaughtered in ſuch PR 

a manner that the nation ſeemed to be in danger of extermination. At Me 
laſt, however, deliverers were raiſed up as formerly; I ma 
who, though not miraculouſly inſpired, as the heroes in gai 
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= nation, both civil and religious, were regulated in the beſt manner ther wor 
_ fituation would allow; and the Jewiſh nation once more began to re. nun 
cover from its diſtreſſes. This floarithing ſtate continued for ſome time. ſtru. 
The Maccabees indeed were all cut off one after another, by the trex],,., 
chery of the Syrian governors ; yet through their prudent management ved 
the kingdom of Judea was once more rendered independent; and con- after 
tinued to be ſo till ſome time after the death of Alexander Janæus I hear 
which happened about 79 B. C. His widow governed the kingdom it fr. 
with conſiderable prudence after his deceaſe; but, ſhe dying nine year 4 
after, a civil war took place between her two ſons Ariſtobulus and Hyr,p., 
canus. Having for ſome time made the country a ſcene of {laughte! they 
and deſolation, and finding themſelves unable to decide the quarreg;1j 
N d without foreign aſſiſtance, Hyrcanus called in the Ara 
3 3 e ae bians, and Ariſtobulus the Romans. Thus the libertiet 
255 of the country were entirely loſt ; for theſe haught 
conquerors, who never aſſiſted, but with a view to enſlave, ſubdued the 
whole kingdom to themſelves. On this occaſion alſo the temple wa 
profaned by Pompey ; and a ſhort time after, it was pillaged of abou... 
10, O00 talents of filver, by Craſſus on his expedition to Parth: 


1 1 former ages had been, yet performed ſuch exploits as co. 
9 no human valour could poſſibly be thought to ſurpaſs. Mattathias, 2M tha 
if - prieſt, with his ſons Judas, Jonathan, Simon, &c. eſpecially the two gef 
09 former, took arms, and not only defended themſelves with incredible ¶ mo 
| bravery, but gave the Syrians many and dreadful defeats. In the yea hor 
| if | 166 B. C. the temple was purified by Judas Maccabeus, after it had tere 
(410 been profaned for three years and an half, and the daily facrifice abo-M (pj; 
if. . liſhed for 11 50 days. By him and his ſucceſſors alſo the affairs of the terr 
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TNTRODUOTION Wh 
A long civil war followed, and the country continued for 32 years 2 
continued ſcene of — and murder ; when at laſt matters were 


ſomewhat ſettled under Herod the Great. He had obtained the crown 
through the intereſt of Mark Anthony the triumvir, and ingratiated 


himſelf with his rival Auguſtus, by making compliances inconfiftent 
with the true religion. Finding it neceſſary on that account to ingra- 


tiate himſelf with the Jews, he ſet about repairing the temple, which at 
that time was in a ruinous condition. In three years and an half the 
principal parts were finiſhed in a moſt magnificent manner, and the reſt 
in eight years after. All this ſplendor, however, was now quickly to 
ceaſe. By the time our Saviour was 12 years of age, Judea was entire- 
ly reduced to the form of a Roman province. At the time of his death, 
it does not appear that the Jews had any juriſdiction in criminal affairs 


without the intervention of the Romans. The latter continued their 


encroachments and oppreſſions, each ſucceeding governor being worſe 
than his predeceſſor. The rebellious and turbulent diſpoſitions of the 


Jews themſelves alſo rendered the yoke of the Romans more grievous | 


than it would otherwiſe have been. At laſt, a univerſal - 


revolt enſuing, the Roman general Ceſtius Gallus, laid Vina. deftruRion 
ſiege to the city, about the 67 year of the Chriſtian kar: city and 


Ara ; but ſoon after raiſed it without any viſible rea- | 
ſon for his ſo doing. The Chriftians in Jeruſalem, however, took this 
as a warning for them to depart according to the words of our Saviour. 
Moſt of them repaired to Pella, a city beyond Jordan, where they re- 
mained in ſafety, while the Romans proceeded in their operations a- 
gainſt Jeruſalem. After deſtroying the places of leſſer note, Veſpaſian 
cloſely inveſted the capital. The * were infatuated witk the notion 
that the Deity would interfere in defence of his temple, and therefore 
defended themſelves in the moſt deſperate manner, even to the very laſt 
moment. The fiege was attended with circumſtances of the utmoch 
horror. Three factions, inflamed by the moſt diabolical fury, ſlaugh- 
tered one another without mercy within the walls, unleſs when they were 
obliged to unite againſt the attacks of the Romans. The famine was ſo 


terrible that the people not only fed on the dead bodies of the ſlain, but 


women eat their children; while a peſtilence was occaſioned by the vaſt 
number of corpſes, and the famine. was augmented by the mutual de- 
ſtruction of magazines which took place betwixt the parties already. 
mentioned. Tn ſhort, after every ſpecies of diſtreſs that can be concei- 
ved to befal the human race had come upon the devoted inhabitants, 
after every crime had been committed that we can ſuppoſe the human 


heart capable of, the city was taken, the Romans forcing their way into 


it from the eaſt, 


As they had from the beginning of the ſiege uniformly refuſed every 


offer of mercy from the conquerors, the latter now maſſacred every one. 
they met with. Even in this deſperate extremity, 6000 of the Jews, 
Kill infatuated with the belief that God would miraculouſly interpoſe in 
the defence of his temple, took retuge in, that once ſacred building. 
Titus was very deſirous to preſerve it; but a ſoldier, throwing a fire- 
brand into one of the apartments, it took fire and blazed with extraor- 
dinary violence, Titus the Roman general, and afterwards emperor, 
gave orders that the flames ſhould be extinguiſhed ; but all his com- 


enly burnt to the ground, but the foundations of bath were ploughed 
T7 burn d the ground, but Fa 1 2 
N E | '9 


mands were at that time diſregarded. The temple and city were not 
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Berg of te vf Probably in_queſt of treaſure, Tn this Giege and Mp 
: maſſacre 1, 200, coo Jews are ſuppoſed to have perithed; Na 
Jews ſince that : 8 Ra 3 : 

. numbers ſtill, however, remained in the Roman domi. . 

; nions ; and theſe were not yet taught to lay aſide their ch. 
violent and rebellious ſpirit, which had brought upon them ſo many Mc 
terrible calamities. In the reign of Trajan they raiſed a violent inſar. WT! 
rection, and in ſome meaſure revenged themſelves of what they had Nye 
ſuffered, by murdering $00,000 of the Roman ſubjects; nor was it Moo! 
without much difficulty, as well as vait effuſton of blood, that the em. to! 
peror, notwithſtanding his great {kill in military affairs, could reduce lea 
them to obedience. The city was rebuilt, and peopled by a colony of e 
heathens, in the year 134; ard at the ſame time an edit was iſſued 
Probibiting the rite of circumciſion. New revolts, however, enſued; 
and ſuch inveterate enemies did they ſhew themſelves on all occaſions 
to the Romans, that the emperors ſeemed determined to exterminate 
them entirely. In one of their wars, 600, o Jews are ſaid to have 
periſhed by the ſword ; and, for ſeveral years after, annual fairs were 
held in Syrid for ſelling the captives. 'They were not even permitted 
to approach the ruins of their capital; nor, for 500 years, durſt any of 
them do ſo without bribing the ſoldiers. employed to guard it, or greatly 

fei own lives. [Gn Geet 1 

Since that time the Jews have been diſperſed through all nations of 
the world, without being incorporated with any one. At different times 
they have ſuffered terrible perſecutions; yet no calamity has either 
been able to ſuppreſs. them, or make them alteg their opinions. Their 
number at preſent throughout the world is: ſuppoſed to be about three 
millions; of which one is contained in the Turkith empire, 300, oO i 
Perſia, and about r, Joo, cco in Europe and other parts of Alia. | 
e We muſt now take a review of the affairs of the weſt, 
the Perfians in conjunction with thoſe of the Perſians, who, for ſome ude 
and Greeks, time, had a principal ſhare in the tranſactions of Europe. Inuſte 
| Theſe were in a great meaſure unknown till the time of What | 
Cyrus, who not only. founded their empire, but likewiſe raiſed it at rere 
once to the greateſt height to which it ever attained. This monarch 

| flouriſhed at a very remarkable period; for with him the facred hiſtory 
in a great meaſure is ' finiſhed, and profane hil.ory- begins to emerge 
from its obſcurity, and the many fabulous accounts in which it was 
before involved. Javing taken Babylon, as already related, in the 
year 538 B. C. he ſucceeded to the throne of Media and Perſia, after 
the death of his uncle Cyaxarus, in Scripture called Darius the Mede; 
which he poſſeſſed till 524, when he is ſaid to have been killed in a bat- 
tle with the Scythians ; though the beſt hiſtorians are of opinion that 
he died a natural death. der his deceaſe, the Perſian empire began 
almoſt inftantly to decline. His fucceffor Cambyſes, indeed, reduced 
Egypt to a miſerable condition; but he was foiled in his enterprize on 
Ethiopia, and loſt a valt army in his mad expedition through the deſarts 
of Lybia, againſt the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was atterwards 
1 viſited by Alexauder the Great. Darius Hyſtaſpes was 
. P indeed a wiſe and valiant prince, but he Was unluckih thertc 
Darius Hyſtaf. embroiled with the Greeks, whoſe military ſkill was Which ] 
pes into Greece. more than ſuilicient to counterbalance all the numbers ¶ a k. 
55 of rhe Perſian army The cauſe of the quarrel origi- Phil 
nally was, that the Greeks had aflifted the Ionians in a pada” 6-5 nding 
1 5 35% arius ;; 
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and I Darius; and he was particularly provoked againſt the Athenians for 
ed; ¶ deſtroying the city of Sardis. A little before this time allo, notwith- 
mi- Minding the inſtitutions of Solon, already mentioned, nay, even during 
neir the lifetime of that legiſlator, one Piſiſtratus had found means to be- 
any come ſovereign; or, as the Greeks ſtiled him, rant of Athens. 
ter- Though the Athenians themſelves could not help allowing that he go- 
had N verned with the utmoſt lenity, they were exceſſively impatient of his 
it government; and when his two ſons, Hippias and Hipparchus came 
em- to reign conjunctly, the latter was killed, and the former obliged to 
luce leave the country. Hippias took refuge at the court of Perſia, where 


v of Dae was kindly entertained by Darius, already provoked beyond mea- 


ued MWlure againit the Athenians. By the perſuaſions of Hippias he was in- 
ed; Meuced to ſend a very numerous army into Greece, Their numbers, 
ions Whowever, were by no means able to cope with the valour of the Greeks. 
nate MAn hundred thouſand Perſians were overthrown by Miltiades, with 
wave only ten thouſand Greeks, and the enterprize at this time came to 
vere FWnought. It was reſumed, however, with double vigour 
tred hy Xerxes, the ſon of Darius. In order to encourage his + youu. 
y of oldiers to behave better than thoſe of his father had | 
atly None, this monarch took the field in perſon. ' His army'was more nu- 
merous than any recorded in hiſtory, either before or ſince. Accord - 
s of Ing to Herodotus, it conſiſted of upwards of two millions, excluſive of 
mes he neceſſary attendants, and thoſe who followed it with a view to 
ther Plunder, or from other motives. Theſe are ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
heir cen more numerous than even the ſoldiers themſelves ; ſo that the 
hree {Whole multitude of perſons who followed the Perſian monarch on this 
O in ecaſion are thought by them to have exceeded five millions. Theſe 
Numbers are by many judicious and learned hiſtorians ſaid to be exag- 


veſt, erated; but, whatever may be in this, we are certain that the multi- 
ome ude was immenſe ; far exceeding any thing that the Greeks could 
ope. Inuſter in oppoſition. It was not, however, by mere dint of numbers 


1e of What the victory was to be obtained. The vaſt multitudes of Perſians 
it at Frere defeated both by ſea and land; and the enterprize was not only 
arch Pbandoned in a ſhameful manner, but the mighty monarch himſelf was 
[tory lad to eſcape to Aſia in a fiſhing boat. | | 
erge The Greeks, having thus expelled the Perſians, and in ſo doing ob- 
was Fained ſome ſhare of their wealth, began eagerly to thirſt for more, and 
the om this moment ſeem to have projected the conqueſt of Aſia. From 
after is, however, they were for tome time prevented, by reaſon of their 
8 erpetual quarrels with one another. A conſciouſneſs of their valour 
at · 


4 ndered them haughty and inſolent to one another, while the Perſians 
that 
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ong the different parties; and, ſiding ſometimes with 3 
1 e ee D . - Philip becomes 
ie and ſometimes with another, as belt ſuited their C4 
n purpoſes. Hence aroſe the fatal Peloponneſian war, greece. 

hich laſted 27 years; and which proved the ruin of | 


reeks and Perſians were enſlaved by a power to whom neither had 


nich had for a long remained in obſcurity, and was generally reckon- 
la kind of tributary to Perſia, By the craft and enterpriling ſpirit 
Philip, however, it became not only powerful, but capable of con- 
nding with all Greece; and of this the monarch juſt mentioned — 


Expedition 


rlome time took care to foment the quarrels by diſtributing gold a- 


reece. Other conteſts and wars ſucceeded; until, at laſt, both 


therto paid the leaſt attention. This was the kingdom of Macedon, 
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go F INTRODUCTION 
ſuch advantage, that, by one deciſive battle at Cheronea, he reduces 
all the ſtates to an entire dependence upon himſelf. In fhort, Philip, 
by dint of bribery, fair ſpeeches, and force, when he could not gain 
Bis point otherwiſe, had, even before the battle, gained ſuch an aſcen. 
dency over the Greeks, now degenerated and corrupted, that they could 
make no effectual ſtruggle, but allowed themſelves to be deprived of MW": 
their liberties without any farther refiſtance. What eontributed in ag 
eſpecial manner to this was, that moſt of the orators in the Greek 
fates had been bribed into the ſervice of the Macedonian monarch, 
Demoſthenes alone ' oppoſed him ; and even he was unable to gain 
over the hearts of his countrymen, once corrupted, to the cauſe of trull 
and virtue. gr, | | 


TD Philip had no ſooner obtained the ſovereignty of 
payne ef Greece, than he made preparations for the deſtruction of 
wo 7 = 724 the Perſian empire, a project he had undoubtedly form. 
e d long before. This conqueſt, however, was reſerved 
for his ſon Alexander; the father being murdered a ſhort time after 
the battle of Cheronea. The young prince was unanimoufly choſe 
generaliſſimo of the Grecian forces, excepting only the ſtates of Athen 
and Thebes. Alexander, provoked at their oppoſition, took the city 
of Thebes by ſtorm, and maſſacred the inhabitants, after which none 
dared to make any oppoſition to his will. Having then put himſelf ai 
the head of a choſen army, Alexander entered Aſia, and, with the mol: 
aſtoniſhing fucceſs, vanquiſhed every enemy who oppoſed him in the 
feld, took every city and fortreſs to which he laid fiege ; and having 
overcome many natural obſtacles never ſurmounted by any but himtſzli,\f 
in no longer time than fix years, totally overthrew the empire of the 
Perfans. ' After this, carrying his arms ſtill to the eaſtward, he con. 
quered all the countries to the banks of the Indus, and would hay 
- Proceeded ſtil] farther, had not his ſoldiers refuſed to follow him, 
Finding it impoſſible, however, to overcome their obſtinacy, he was con 
ſtrained to return, but came no farther than Babylon. Here he propc 
ſed to have fixed his royal ſeat, and, with this view, attempted to rc 
ſtore the devoted city to its former grandeur ; but this he could not ac 
compliſh, being ſeized with a burning fever, which carried him off in 
few days. | Opn | 


paint! 
nce 
vas I 
glare 
In 
varie 
Mato, 
| | 1 8 Pay a; 
5 2 Bs Alexander died without having named any ſue en 1 
13 of the ceſſor, the moſt dreadful contentions inſtantly took placÞ the 
reek empire ; 3 | ary a 
after his death, among his principal officers, each of whom ſecretly aH © 
| pired to the ſovereignty, though they pretended the ut rt re 
moſt regard to the royal family. Under this pretence, the empire va 8'<: 
parted among them ſeveral times over; while the family they pretend dug! 
ed to ſerve were all murdered by one or other, not even excepting tete e 
filters of Alexander; ſo that not a ſingle relation of this magnificen her, t. 
hero was allowed to remain alive. VVT 
Matters being a little ſettled, the Macedonian empire, as had beeffcoun 
xeveaicd to Daniel, was divided into four parts. Caflander had Greece { the. 
the weſtern part; Lyſimachus had Thrace and Bithynia, on the north Pued 
Seleucus Nicator had Syria and the eaſtern provinces ; while Ptolem alled 
Lagus had Egypt. None of theſe, however, were of any long confſ**75 t« 
tinuance, excepting the empires of Syria and Egypt. The former wa” the 
at firſt very powertul and extenſive; comprehending the kingdoms 0 ty of 
Syria, Perſia, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Armenia, Pontus, anf tat 


almo 
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amoſt all the leſſer Aſia. The latter contained not only Egypt, but 


Phenicia, Paleſtine, Celo- Syria, Caria, Cyprus, part of Arabia, and the 
Egan Iſles. The princes of both, however, ſoon became exceedingly | 


Za degenerate, eſpecially thoſe of Syria; and of conſequence this empire 
old began ſooneſt to decline. Both parties weakened themſelves by wars 


4 Avith one another; and, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, the em- 
| pire of Syria was almoſt entirely overthrown by that of Egypt. Reco - 
reel oering from this diſaſter, it ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by the revolt of 
the Arie while the growing power of the Romans threatened 
both with deſtruction, and did at laſt entirely deſtroy them both. 
With regard to the ſtate of arts and learning among 

the Greeks during this period, we find the moſt mag- 3 5 learning 
nificent accounts among the different hiſtorians, though the Greek. 
perhaps theſe may juſtly be ſuſpected of exaggeration. | OS 
nat many eminent men flourithed in that country, however, from the 
ime of Cyrus to that of Alexander is certain; and that they were elo- 


after quent, brave, and well ſkilled in every thing belogging to the military 

hoſen art is equally certain. Beſides theſe accompliſhments, the Greeks ex- 

thenc<!1ed in the arts of architecture, ſculpture, and painting, though it is 

- cit doubtful whether they came up to the ancient Fgyptians in theſe arts, 

mood de eee the bold aſſertions of many authors. The paſſage al- 
Feady quoted from Mr Norden, concerning the ruins of the remple and 


palace at Thebes, plainly intimates, that in his opinion the ſuperiority 
due to the Egyptians. The moſt celebrated painter in all Greece 
zolvas Apelles ; but as far as relates to the materials with which he work- 

; ed, his performances muſt have been inferior to thoſe of his Egyptian 
redeceffors ; for we are informed, that in his time, colour-making had 
Freatly degenerated. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that in his days the 
paintings muſt have greatly exceeded what are now to be met with; 
nce it is related that the colours he made uſe of were ſo bright that it 
vas neceſſary to cover the pieces with a dark-coloured. varniſh, leſt the 
glare of the colouring ſhould offend the eye. TT 

In other reſpects the molt celebrated ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and 
Aarriors, were produced among the Greeks. The writings of Socrates, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xencphon, may be juſtly compared with thoſe of 
ny age or in any country; and indeed many learned and ingenious 
en in modern times have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greeks 
I theſe reſpects. We have already taken notice of their {kill in mili- 
ary affairs; to which we may now add, that, by the Greeks, war was 
rit reduced to a ſcience; and patriotiſm was carried among them to 
s great an height of enthuſiaſm as ever it was among the Romans; 
ough it mult be acknowledged, that even in military affairs the Greeks 
ere excelled by the latter people, and probably equalled in every o- 
her, that of eloquence alone excepted. h 
The Romans were deſcended, according to their own” _ 
count, from the Phrygians who eſcaped the vengeance Hiftory of the 
Mt the Greeks at the deſtruction of Troy; and who fol- e 
red /Eneas into Italy. Romulus, the founder of the ſtate, could be 
tolemihlled no other than the leader of a gang of Banditti; though he ap- 
8 ars to have poſſeſſed not only very great talents for war, but likewiſe 
er wahr the ſettling and government of a riſing empire. Under him the 
oms My of Rome was founded about the year 753 B. C.; at which time 
s, ane tate of Italy, divided inte a great number of petty principalities, 
almo | | facilitated 
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them to his own ſtate; thus rendering the city exceedingly powerful 


ages the city of Rome became terrible to her neighbours. Nor was tit 
| magniſicence of theſe ancient monarchs at all inferior to what might be 
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Ficilitated the execution of his ain The new coloniſts had at 0 1 
little to ſubſiſt upon, except what they plundered from their neighbonrs, 

and ſo little were they held in eſtimation by the neighbouring nations, 
that none could be found who would give their daughters in marriage 
to ſuch vagabonds ; ſo that they were obliged to carry off, by force, a 
number off women from one of the neighbouring nations tied Sabines. 
This quickly brought on a war with that nation, which might probably 
have proved fatal to the Romans, had not the women, on whoſe account 
the quarrel began, interpoſed, and made up the peace; after which the 
| Romans and Sabines were incorporated into one people. 

Thus was laid the foundation of all the Roman grandeur. The new 
increaſe of ſtrength gave vigour to the martial ſchemes of Romulus; 
and theſe were purſued with unexampled ſucceſs. The Roman prince 
did not, however, imitate the barbarity of the eaſtern monarchs, who 
depopulated the countries they ſubjected ; on the contrary he united 


and populous by a Sntinual influx of inhabitants; while be took care 
to keep up and increaſe the military {kill of his people by a conitant 
and careful obſervation of the arms made uſe of by his enemies, their mf 
method of making war, &c. and adopting whatever appeared to be pre- . 


ferable to that made uſe of by himſelf. Thus having, in the war with 08 
the Sabines already mentioned, obſerved the buckler of that nation to =, 
be preferable to his own, he immediately ordered the Romans to adopt vr 
that of the people they had fought with. _ a” 

With all his martial talents, however, Romulus did not neglect the : 
eivil concerns of his new ſtate; he inftitnted a ſenate compoſed origi P A 
nally of rco perſons renowned for their wiſdom and. experience, divided TE 
his people into two claſſes, Patricians and Plebeians ; but, after a long = 


reign, was, according to the beſt hiſtorians, privately murdered, on ac bl 


count of his arbitrary behaviour, by the members of the ſenate whom 


he himſelf had choſen. _ 
Numa, who ſucceeded Romulus, did not apply himſelf to the exten 103 . 


fion of his empire by conqueit ; but, nevertheleſs, contributed in anc- 
ther way to the eſtabliſhment of its grandeur. By him the ceremonies 
of their religion were eſtabliſhed; to do which the more effectually, he 
himſelf pretended to an intercourſe with the gods. He taught his peo. 
ple alſo to pay a proper veneration to the oaths they took; which at 
terwards proved of the higheſt utility to them in their military diſcipline. 
After his death the martial fem was revived under Ancus Martius 
Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius; ſo that even in theſe early 


war 
tuated 


expected from the ſovereigns of a great and powerful city. The con unis : 


mon ſewers conſtructed by Tar quinius Priſcus, for draining the city d hoe 
the water and other nuiſances, which frequently proved very inconve wa 
nient, were conſidered as an extraordinary work even during the mok es # 
exited ſtate of the empire. Ives » 
: The tyranny and lence of Tarquin IL a A 8 
Expulſion of Tar- ſioned a conſiderable revolution in the affairs of th nor 
en govern. Romans, and for ſome time put a ſtop to their con ami 


queſts. He had obtained the crown by the murde 
of his father-in-law, Servius Tullius, and continue! 


to = himſelf 1 in it by the moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive methods 
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t laſt his ſon, Sextus Tarquinius, having raviſhed a lady of high rank, 
ch a powerful combination was formed againſt the monarch, that not 
ly Tarquin was expelled, but the regal power entirely aboliſhed, and 
erer afterwards ſuffered in Rome. Inſtead of a king, the Romans 
ow had two magiſtrates called Conſuls, choſen annually, who, during 
e time of their office, were inveſted with ſovereign authority. The 
aniſhed monarch, however, did not quietly reſign his kingdom. Ha- 
ing applied to the Hetrurians, a powertul nation in the neighbour- 
20d, a long and violent war commenced, in which, however, the Ro- 
ans proved at laſt victorious; and the Tarquins were finally obliged 
> quit all thoughts of the ſovereignty. | | 

Though the conſular might have been thought more favourable to 
e extenſion of the empire, than the regal government, it was not till 
very conſiderable time after the expulſion of the Tarquins, that the 
mits of the empire began to extend much beyond the city itſelf. This 
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got 25 principally owing to the want of union among the citizens. It has 
Fee ready been obſerved, that Romulus originally divided his people into 
tant 258 e 5 : | 
then claſſes, Patriciaus and Plebeians, ſomething re- 

| pre zmbling our nobility and commonality. An inveterate 2 ua 
wit Netred quickly commenced betwixt the two parties: tricians and 


he patricians, who poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of wealth, plebeians. 
ndeavoured to engroſs the whole lands belonging to the | | 
public, or whatever ſhould be acquired by conqueſt, into their own 
ands; thus leaving the plebeians to ſtarve, at the ſame time that they 
ppreſſed them otherwiſe in the moſt cruel manner. On the other hand, 
e plebeians, driven to deſpair by the injuries they ſuſtained, attempted 
d revenge themſelves by refuſing to ſerve againſt the common enemy. 
hus the city was frequently brought into the utmoſt danger, and might 
ofibly have been entirely ruined by theſe contentions, had not a com- 
romiſe been made by the election of one of the conſuls from among 
e plebeians. Thus the common people acquired a greater ſhare of 
ower, and being leſs ſubject to oppreſſion, exerted their whole force 
gainſt the enemies of their country, ſo that the neighbouring nations in 
aly were gradually reduced one after another, and the Romans be- 
ame maſters of the whole country. - EE 
The extenſive territories which the city of Rome now poſſeſſed, the 
alt multitude of inhabitants it contained, and their great fxill in military 
airs, fitted her for becoming miſtreſs of the world; and to this the 
mbition of the people ſeemed principally to be directed A pretence 
ras ſoon found for carrying their arms out of Italy, and commencing 
war with the powerful city of Carthage. This was 
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i tuated on the coaſt of Africa, on the place where Account of the 
com. s ; Carthaginians. 

iy aunis now ſtands, and had been built, or at leaſt greatly 

_ larged, by a colony of Tyrians under queen Dido, in 869 B. C. 


heſe, like the other Phœnicians, had applied themſelves chiefly to com- 
terce and maritime affairs; by which they had greatly enriched them- 
Ives ; not forgetting at the ſame time to extend their territories by con- 
eſt, when a proper opportunity offered. They had not, however, been 
Jually ſucceſsful with the Romans in the cultivation of a martial ſpirit 
d military diſcipline ; and hence, though they ſent forth very nume- 
us armies into Sicily, with a view to conquer that iſland, they never 
ere able to effect their purpoſe, but frequently met with the moit 
readful overthrows. Their attachment to commerce alſo, and the 
Tk | = wealth 
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Firſt Punic war. 


74 INTRODUCTION. 


wealth it brought into their country, prompted them chiefly to emplof adv. 
mercenary troops in their armies. As theſe had no intereſt in the counW*** 
try they pretended to ſupport, it is no wonder that they were alway yu! 
ready to betray its intereſts ; nay frequently to revolt, and fight again f. 


it. On the other hand, the Romans fought perſonally for their land ne 


houſes, and children; and not only were thus engaged by the ſtronge ic 
motives to exert themſelves, but likewiſe, being ſtrangers to commerce ref: 
they had little hopes of enriching themſelves but by the ſpoils of ther © 
enemies. The Carthagintan ſtate, therefore, at the eC 
commencement of the firſt Punte war, which took place ec 
about the year 264 B. C. though ſplendid and opulent, was by no mea e 


able to contend with that of Rome. Their want of ſkill in maritim pe 


affairs indeed at firſt ſubjected the Romans to ſome inconvenience ; bu ©: 


a Carthaginian veſſe} happening to be ſtranded on the coaſts of ItalyW* ne 
they took advantage of it to conſtruct a model from thence : and bavingg en 


ſoon equipped a fleet, defeated the Carthaginians in the very firſt en 
counter. Not contented with defeating the enemy at ſea and in Sicilyſſ'* 
the Romans purſued them into their own country, and invaded Afrie- 
The conſul Regulus, who headed the army of his countrymen in Afric 
carried all before him. The Carthagimizns, reduced to deipair, begge( ble 
for peace on any terms; but the haughty conſul, intoxicated with H 
ſucceſs, would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than the uin of their city uth | 
His pride and inſolence met with the fate they merited ; for the Carth cath 
ginians having for one day committed the care of their army to Xanti 


Pus, a Lacedemonian, the Romans received ſuch a dreadful defea fre | 
that only 2oco of their army eſcaped death or captivity. | _ 
The Carthaginians were now in their turn elated beyond meaſure Th 


and wreaked their fury on the unfortunate conſul, who had been take 
priſoner in the late battle. Him they tormented in a cruel manner" Cz 
and ſent back with their ambaſſadors to Rome, to treat of a peae f in 
Regulus, however, was ſo far from anſwering their expectations, thi 

he adviſed his countrymen not to make peace with them on any account 
ſetting forth the diſtreſſed and exhauſted ſtate of the enemy, who, HM © 
ſaid, could not hold out long againſt the Roman power. At this vin 
his countrymen, having compaſiton on his miſerable ſituation, intreate 
Regulus to remain among them; but he, probably unable to furvive li 
late diſgrace, choſe to return to Carthage where he ſuffered a moſt cru 


death. 


The war was now carried on with freſh vigour. The Carthaginiaq e 
having employed Hamilcar Barcas, the father of the celebrated Hanif Ane 
bal, in Sicily, he in ſome meature retrieved their affairs in that iſſand Fr. 
though, by reaſon of the exhauſted ftate of his country, and the n ſuc 
management of former generals, he could not effect any thing decifinÞ®s< 3 
However, he gave the Romans a great deal of trouble; and for ele te 
years maintained the poſt of Eryx againſt their whole power. It is i 1 th 
deed ſcarce probable that he could have been driven from thence at al ed tc 
had it not been for a deciſive battle gained by the Romans at fe. Wo! 
which obliged him at laſt to ſurrender the place; and conclude a peaſſſ® eff 
on very diſadvantageous terms. | | 8 * 
As the Romans, notwithſtanding their ſpecid om t. 


Second Punic war. 8 | | s 

- | pretences, never acted with the ſmalleſt degree | their 

faith or honeſty where they thought it for their intereſt to do otherwil - 4h 
ant 


the treaty concluded with Hamilcar was very ill obſerved. Taki 
g VV advantag 
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advantage of a dreadful revolt of the Carthaginian mercenaries, they 
ſized upon the iſland of Sardinia, and. behaved with ſuch ſcandalous 
juſtice in other reſpects, that the Carthaginian general reſolved never 
o forget their conduct. He perceived that now either Carthage mult 


ploy 
coul 
way 


7 onquer Rome, or Rome mult conquer Carthage; and that the ſtate 
nos which could get the better of the other, would of courſe become mi- 
| = Irels of almoit the whole world. To give the deeiſive turn in favour of 


is countrymen, he projected the conqueſt of Spain, by which means 
e Carthaginian armies could be ſupplied with a ſuificient number of 
ecruits ; and as the country abounded in ſilver mines, they could like- 
ile be paid their wages without putting the ſtate to any extraordinary 
xpence. That the enmity of bis family might not ceaſe with himſelf, 
e cauſed his ſon Hannibal, when only nine years of age, to ſwear that 


the 
t the 
Plact 
nean 
time 


3 but ; | ; 
I e never would be at peace with them, but purſue them to their deſtruc- 
avidin as far as his power could poſſibly go, and as long as his life thould 
ent. In che mean time he puſhed on his grand project of ſubduing 


he whole country of Spain, in which he made great progreſs, until he 
as killed in battle with ſome of the Celtie nations, who at that time 
nabited the country. His ſucceſſor, Aſdrubal, being of a more peace- 
ble diſpoſition, ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the Romans, and 
rawn in to conclude a treaty with them; by which he engaged not to 
ſh his conqueſts farther than the river Iberus, now the Ero. On the 
eath of Aſdrubal, however, young Hannibal, having obtained the com- 
and of the army, reſolved to keep no terms with thoſe who he ſaw 
ere bent on nothing but the ruin of his country. Having, therefore, 
ithout any ceremony, broken the treaty concluded with Atdrubal, he 
uſued on the conqueſt of Spain as faſt as poſſible. 1 
The Romans did not fail to reſent this conduct; and ſo blind were 
anreÞ* Carthaginians to their own intereſt, that a powerful party in the 
_ inſiſted upon the delivering up Hannibal to the Romans. „At this 
s, the, however, the party of Hannibal prevailed, and war was com- 
counfÞ<nc2d between the two fates, about the year 218 B. C. The Romans 
ho, WY encountered an enemy ſuperior to any they had ever met with. 
annival, having pailed the Alps and entered Italy, attacked them in 
er own territories. © Poſſeſſing a ſhare of military ſkill, perhaps never 
ſualled, he reduced the hanghty republicans to the brink of ruin; and, 
rther to enſure the deſtruction of the ſtate he ſo much hated, he entered 
to an alliance with the kings of Syracuſe and Macedon. After Lis great 
dory at Cannz, however, his army being reduced by the loſs he there 
Hann tained, and further weakened by the numbers he was obliged to leave 
iſiand i garriſons, could no longer act on the offenſive with the ſame vigour 
he mild ſucceſs as before. He therefore demanded freſh ſupplies from Car- 
leciſulige; but through the influence of that pernicious faction already 
elerdentioned, they were denied him. Thus reduced to act on the deſen- 
It is ie, the Romans had time to recover themſelves, and at laſt were en- 
at ed to prevail againſt a general, who, had he been properly ſupport- 
at { would undoubtedly have ſubverted their republic. In ſpite of all 
a pea eir efforts, however, they were unable to turn him out of Italy for 
years ; but in that time they had vanquiſhed every other general 
om the Carthaginians could oppoſe to them, and not only reduced 
gree their territories in Spain, but invaded Africa itſelf, In this immi- 
nervi danger, Hannibal was recalled with his army; but even the genius 
Taki Hannibal could not retrieve the affairs of Carchage, or now prevent 
vant? | | | K 2 its 
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its approaching ruin. Being obliged to hazard a battle at great diſad. in 
vantage, his army was entirely defeated, and almoſt cut in pieces; no 
farther hope remained; and the Carthaginians were obliged to ſubmit to NR 
the humiliating terms impoſed by the victors. | . 
| EF The Romans now, freed from the terror of ſuch a Hof 
area cc. dreadful enemy, quickly enſlaved the thoughtleſs and dege. i on 
queſts of the . b 
eee nerate nations who compoſed the once mighty empire of ed 
the Greeks. By the year 146 B. C. all Macedon and B. 
Greece were ſubdued, and the flouriſhing city of Carthage totally deitroy- ſ the 
ed; the latter not without the vileſt treachery onthe part of the Romans Ih ro! 


that could poſſibly diſgrace any people or nation. Next they prepared Ii the 


to extend their dominion over the rich and fertile provinces of Afia. In the 
this they met with little oppoſition, except from Mithridates king fi tur 


Pontus. He commanded a people who inhabited part of the moun- pat 


tains of Caucaſus, and, poſſeſſing a brave and martial ſpirit, reſiſtel ¶ Ro 
the power of the Romans for 26 years. At laſt, however, he was re. the 
duced to ſuch deſpair that he put an end to his own life, and his domi-f tho 
nions fell into the hands of the Romans. 2s ed, 
In Africa they met with equal ſucceſs. Having deſtroyed the Cari} anc 
thaginian ſtate, as already noticed, they next reduced Mauritania, Nu. upc 
midia, and all the countries now known by the name of the States per 
Barbary. In Europe they finally reduced Spain, and threatened Gail qui 
with ſubjection; but in the midſt of all theſe victories, the ſeeds of con 
tention were ſown, which ended not but with the ruin of the republic 
3 The contentions between the patricians and plebeians ab 
Son * the Nov ready taken notice of, had now arrived at ſuch at 
ns. height that they could no longer be quelled. Maris 
| Who had made himſelf renowned by the conqueſt of Ju 


gurtha in Africa, and ſtill more ſo by that of the Cimbri, and Ter. N 
tones, headed the plebeians; while Sylla, no leſs renowned for hi em] 
conqueſts in Aſia, headed the patricians. A violent and dreadful ci tori 
vil war enſned ; the city was filled with bloodſhed, confuſion, and ho} Oct: 
ror; While the Italian allies revolting, and forming themſelves into u ſtan 
hoſtile republic, threatened that of Rome with abſolute deſtruction verſ 
At laſt all theſe commotions being ſettled at an immenſe expence i man 
buman blood, Sylla obtained the ſovereignty of Rome, under the nan men 
of perpetual Dictator. Though thus raiſed to abſolute and ſuprem of t! 
authority, however, he did not ſeem to have any deſign of enſlavin 1 
his countrymen ; but rather to reform the abuſes ſo prevalent amoi ſo m 
them. He therefore reſigned his power ſoon after he had obtained i been 


and reſtored Rome to its liberty. So degenerate, however, were i repu 

Romans now become, that they could not preſerve the liberty they hi the 

acquired. They quickly after fell under the power of three men, vi ever 
ulius Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus. For ſome time the power vi 


amicably ſhared, and the empire divided among theſe three; but Cuff the « 
ſus being taken off in an expedition againſt the Parthians, the two gre quer 
rivals, Cæſar and Pompey, were left alone to contend for the poſſefi igno! 
of the moſt extenſive empire in the world. Cæſar having ſubduſ after 
Gaul, and thus rendered his country a moſt important ſervice, FW recei 


came the idol of the people; while Pompey, who ſeemed to be na was 


ambitious than even Cæſar himſelf, attempted to undermine, and the 


all probability, to deſtroy him. This brought on the deciſive ci oratd 


war which decided the fate of the Roman empire. Pompey, infeſ we ib 


ared 
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jn military {kill to his antagoniſt, was totally defeated in the plains of - 
pharſalia; and thus Cæſar became abſolute maſter of 5 

Rome, by the title of Emperor. During the ſhort time 5 
of his reign h&tſhewed himſelf in every degree worthy may 8 

of the high dignity to Which he had attained. He not | 
only governed with the greateſt mildneſs and my ods ration, but reform- 
ed many abuſes, and uſed every endeavour to ret 


Mer his people happy. 
But while he thus employed himſelf, and meditated the extenſion of 
the empire by 'conqueriag the Parthians on the eaſt, and other barba- 
rous nations which tuggounded it, he was aſſaſſinated in 3 
the ſenate-houſe, by Watis and Caſſius, the heads of - Kenpo 
the republican party; the former ſuppoſed to be a na- houſe. 
tural ſon of Cæſar himſelf. This enthuſiaſtic piece o | | 
patriotiſm did not anſwer the purpoſe for which it was intended. The 
Romans were now become ſo numerous, ſo venal, and degenerate, that 
they were no longer capable of enjoying liberty. Hence, 
though a ftrong party of republicans ſtill remain- 
ed, they were greatly outnumbe d by their antagonitts ; 
and all their efforts ſerved only to bring deſtruction 
upon themſelves. The empire was once more thared among three 
perſons, viz. Mark Anthony, Octavianus, and Lepidus. Theſe were 
quickly reduced to two, by the death of Lepidus, and the diviſion of 
his ſhare betwixt the other two. Octavianus, who was no warrior 
himſelf, having now overcome the republicans by means of Anthony, 
next overcame Anthony by the valour of Agrippa. 'The ſea-fight at 
Actium, which happened in the year 31 B. C. decided the matter finally 
in favour of Octavianus; who thus became abſolute maſter of the Ro- 
man empire. fe : 
| Notwithſtanding theſe civil diſcords, however, the ſtrength of the 
empire ſtill remained unſhaken; indeed the valt extent of their terri- 
tories had left but few enemies to contend with. On the acceſſion of 
Octavianus therefore, better known by the title of Auguſtus, the moſt di- 
ſtant nations ſent ambaſſadors to court his friendſhip... While an uni- 
verſal peace thus prevailed over the world, the Saviour of 
mankind was born, about four years before the commence- 
ment of the common Era, according to the computations 
of the beit chronologers. „ „ 
During the time that the Roman empire had thus extended itſelf over 
ſo many countries, the arts and ſciences had, comparatively ſpeaking, 
been but little cultivated. During the firſt ages of the : 
republic, or what are frequently called its virtubus periods, State of arts, 
the Romans lived in an utter ignorance and contempt of _ NE 
every art and ſcience, unleſs we chooſe to dignify rapine, : 
bloodſhed and maffacre by theſe names. Even as late as 146 B. C. on 
the deſtruction of the city of Corinth, the conſul, Mummius, who con- 
quered the place, diſcovered marks of the groſſeſt and molt barbarous 
ignorance; fo that to whatever degree of eminence the Romans ever 
afterwards attained, we mult attribute it entirely to the inſtructions they 
received from the Greeks and Aſiatics. Their progreſs indeed now 
was very rapid; but it was chiefly during the reign of Auguſtus that 
the greueſt artiſts ſeem to have flourithed. If we except the great 
orator Cicero, who indeed may he called a cotemporary with Auguſtus, 
Fe {ball find, that in po other period of the empire were either eloquence 
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or the arts carried to ſuch an height; and even in every teſpect it nm 


be acknowledged, that they were inferior to the Greeks to whom they 
owed their improvements. This will appear on a compariſon of theit 
different authors. The orations of Cicero are allowed to be inferior to 
thoſe of Demoſthenes, and the poetry of Virgil tô that of Homer. The 
hiſtories of Livy and{Facitus may be matched by thoſe of Herodotus 
Thucydides, Xenop oh &c. ; while in philoſophy and dramatic writing} 
the Romans have ſcarce any thing to offer. - 1 „ 
3 On the change of government from that of a republic 
l of the to the molt deipotic monarchy, th ſtate of the Roman 
con EY empire became more unfavourabKthan ever, not only 
to the improvement of the arts of peace, but even to the ſyſtem of war 
and conqueſt, which had all along been fo much purſued, and by which 
they had raiſed themſelves to ſuch an height of power. The emperors 
were generally monſters, abandoned to every vice of which human na- 
ture is capable. Fhus they tyranniged over their ſubjects in ſuch a; 
manner, that the ſoldiers who ought to have been the ſervants of the! 
Rate, became its maſters ; and inſtead. of protecting and defending the 
empire from the barbarous nations around it, ſought only to enrich 
themſelves by its ſpoils. Hence the moſt dreadful civil wars enſued; 
and the Romans proved almoſt as deſtructive to one another, as thought 


all the Barbarians, by whom they were ſurrounded, had been let looſe] 


whoſe vigorous conduct the exiſtence of the empire was protracted for 


upon them at once. Thus the ſtiength of the empire gradually declis] 
ned; while the northern nations, againſt whom the Roman arms-oughtz 
to have been directed, gradually increaſed in power, until at length they! 
became altogether irreſiſtible. Some warlike-emperors indeed arole, bi 


fome time. Thus Prajan, by conquering the Dacians on the north 
and the Parthians on the eaſt, rendered his dominions much more ſee 
cure from foreign invaſion than before; but his ſucceſſor Adrian, ap 


parently from mere indolence, abandoned the conqueſts of Trajan 


which he ought by all means rather to have extended. Under the reign! 
of Marcus Aurelius, the northern nations, indiſcriminately called Cen- 
mans, began to be more troubleſome than ever, and could not be req 
Preſſed without the greateſt difficulty. Severus indeed recovered moſt} 
of the conqueſts of Trajan, and even carried his arms near to the far 


- theſt extremities of Scotland; but all theſe advantages were quickly] 


joy them without any trouble. Thoſe by whom the empire was mol 


titudes as are now inconceivable. - For ſome time indeed they niet with 


ft 


| tended with the certain deſtruction of the invaders ; but though flavght 
tered, we may ſay, by millions, new multitudes were ſoon y:ady-to bunl 


* — 


loſt through the miſconduct of his ſucceſſors, and the civil wars which 


took place among them. 


In the mean time the Barbarians, having by their intercourſe with 


i 
a 
P » 


the Romans acquired ſome taſte for the conveniences of life, redoubled 


their efforts to become maſters of thoſe countries where they might en 


grievoutly infeſted were the various nations inhabiting Germany, of 
who. lay ſtill Zarther to the north in Europe, or occupied tbe north 
weltern parts of Afia, Thefe, now known by the names of Danes 
Swedes, Poles, Ruſſians, &c. were then called Vandals, Goths, Sar ma- 
tians, Huns, &ch; and, having no fixed reſidence, nor any cultirated 
country to inhabit, poured in upon the Roman territories in ſuch mul 


a moſt vigorons reſiſtance, and every incurſion into the empire was a 
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+ from the ſame countries as before. Thus, though the Barbarians 
> overran the empire after the death of Valerian were almoſt entirely 
irpated by Claudius, they very ſoon increaſed in ſuch a manner that 
y obliged the Romans to become tributaries to them. The diviſion 
the empire under Conftantine the Great, and the removal of the im- 
ial ſeat to Conſtantinople, proved fatal to the weſtern part of the 
pire. Thus the Roman legions, which formerly defended the empire 
the Rhine and Danube, were withdrawn to the eaſt; and the Bar- 
rians having now no enemy to oppoſe them, not only invaded the 
pire, but ſettled themſelves in various parts of it. Beſides theſe, 
ever, multitudes of wanderers, who did not appear to have any de- 
n of ſettling, infeſted the ſtill remaining parts in the moſt dreadful 
nner. Of theſe the Huns, a nation originally ſettled about the Pa- 
Mzotis, were the moſt barbarous and deſtructive. Their progreſs, 
{ that of other Barbarians, is thus elegantly deſcribed by an hiſtorian 
o treats of theſe times. Great bodies of armed men, ſays he, with 
ir wives and children, and flaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular 
onies, in queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. 
e lands which they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of 
rbarians. Theſe, in their turn, puſhed forward into more fertile 
ntries; and, like a torrent continually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept 
ry thing before them. Wherever the Barbarians marched, their route 
s marked with blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. 
ey made no diſtinction between what was ſacred and what was pro- 
We. They reſpected no age, ſex, or rank. The cotemporary authors, 
beheld that ſcene of deſolation and labour, are at a loſs for words 
deſcribe the horror of it. The ſcourge of Cod, the deſiroyer of nations, 
the epithets by which they Uiſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the barba- 
s leaders. N ꝑ es 

hus the weſtern part of the Roman empire was . 
adually reduced; and in the 476th year of the — of the 
riſtian Æra entirely deſtroyed. Odoacer, king of 1 pee * NE 
Heruli, a German nation, took Rome; and ha- is 
g depoſed the emperor Auguſtulus, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
g of Italy, and transferred the ſeat of government to Ravenna. 
new kingdom, however, ſoon came to an end. In ſixteen years 
ras overturned by Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, who founded another of 
dut 64 years continuance. In 5665 the Roman conſuls, ſenate, and 
ent magiſtrates of that city, were entirely aboliſhed ; and the proud 
tropolis reduced to a level with the other cities of Italy. | 3 
aus the very name of an empire, once ſo mighty 
powerful, failed in the weſt ; and in place of it ten 
erent kingdoms aroſe. Theſe are differently rec- 
ed. According to Biſhop Chandler they were, N 

The kingdom of the Oſtrogoths 7. The Heruli and Thuringi in 


Its diviſion into 
ten kingdoms. 


in Mæſia. | Italy. | 
Viſigoths in Pannonia. 8. The Saxons in Britain. 

& 4 Suevi and Alans in Spain 9. The Huns in Hungary. | 
and part of France. 10. The Lombards on the banks 


The Vandals in Africa. of the Danube, and afterwards 
The Franks in France. uin Italy, 2 . 

hile the Roman empire, however, was thus totally deſtroyed, and 
Ppearance annihilated in one ſenſe, it became more powerful than 


ever — 
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e OL ever in another. The biſhop of Rome, havin 
* wh of the power gradually augmented his authority above his bre. 
F tren, and aſſumed a ſpiritual juriſdiction to which 


he had no right, got himſelf declared Univerſal Biſhop about the yea 


* F08 


606, and immediately afterwards began to graſp at a civil power alf 


In this he ſucceeded ſo well, that in 756, he became prince of Rom 


and the two adjacent territories ; reſtoring the metropolis to part of in 
ancient privileges. In the year 800, Charles the Great was proclaime 
emperor of the weſt by the Pope, who thus endeavoured to eſtabliſ 


another empire in oppoſition to that of Conſtantinople, whoſe empero 


he hated, becauſe they would not acknowledge his authority. 


counts the following: 


: them as follows : 


and migratory nations, who for a long time occupied the northern parts 6 


All this was not accompliſhed without conſiderable revolutions i 
the ten kingdoms already mentioned. Sir Iſaac Newton, in the origi 
nal arrangement of the kingdoms, differs from Biſhop Chandler, ani 


1. The Vandals - and Alans in® 6. The Franks. 


Africa and Spain. J. The Britons. 
2, The Suevi in Spain. 8. The Huns. 
g. The Viſigoths.  - 9. The Lombards. 5 
4. The Alans in France. © To. The Exarchate of Ravenn; 


5. The Burgundians. . 5 

Thus, however, we have too many, unleſs we count the Alans i 
France the ſame with thoſe in Africa and Spain. Indeed the revolutio 
in thoſe times were ſo quick, and the hiſtory ſo uncertain, that it is no 
perhaps impoſſible to ſay exactly what were the kingdoms pointed on 
by the inſpired prophets. In the eighth century, Biſhop Newton arrang 


1. The ſenate of Rome. | 6. The Burgundians. 
2. The Exarchate of Ravenna, #97. The Franks. 
3. The Lombards. > 8 Lhe Goths: 
4. The Huns. 9. The Britons. - . 
5. The Alemans. 10. The Saxons» 
| In modern times we have, 
1. The ſtates of Italy. JVC 
2. The two Sicilies. 7. The ſtates of Holland. 
3. France, | 8. The Cantons of Switzerland. 
4. Spain. „ 9. Hunpury. : © 
5. Portugal. . Io. Turkey in Europe “*. 


In this enumeration, Germany, properly ſo called, is not included; 28 
ving never made any part of the Roman dominions, which was not the 
with Hungary; for Trajan paſſed the Danube, and conquered great part off 
country. In the more early enumerations alſo, the moſt learned men fee 
have erred, by not allowing the Conſtantinopolitan empire a place among! 
kingdoms, into which the Roman empire was divided. To this it is certal 
entitled in a very eminent manner; and by admitting it, we ſhall muck 
eaſily count the ten kingdoms than otherwiſe. Thus we may reckon, 7-1 
whether under the Heruli, Goths, Exarchs, or Lombards in ſucceſſion. 2. 
empire of Conſtantinople. 3, 4. France while divided into two monarch 
which it continued to be for a very long time, 5, 6. Spain divided into 
which it is at this day; for Portugal is part of ancient Spain. 7. The King 
of the Saxons in Britain. 8. That of the ancient Britons; who thous 
ſtrefled and often defeated, fill maintained their independency after the! 
treat into Wales. 9. The Vandal kingdom in Africa: And, 10. The unſel 
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avi We: muſt now take a view of thoſe nations ſituated 


s bre r to the eaſtward, and whoſe remote - ſituation for — of Ns 
4 0 „ f . ET, . : . . | X 8 Ar- 
whichhme time rendered them incapable of intermeddling n 


th the affairs of Europe; though in more modern 


e yea rn 
ges they have borne a very conſiderable ſhare in them. Theſe are the 


r alſo 


Rom herthians, Tartars, Turks, Moguls, &c. all of whom are fuppoſed to be 
of iflecended from Magog, or ſome of the other children of Japhet. An- 
laimedtently all theſe were confounded under one general name of Scythians; 


tabli j 
pero 


ad ſo formidable were they, that the Greek hiſtorian Thucydides in- 
rms us, that even in his time, all Europe and Aſia could not reſiſt 
e Scythians: united,” Happily for the reſt of mankind, however, 
ons ins union has never been accompliſhed except in a partial manner, and 
2 origi 
r, ans. In the time of Cyaxares, uncle to Cyrus the Great, 
e have already related that they made an incurſion i, the ting of C 
to the weſtern parts of Aſia, which they kept in „ OP 
jection for 28 years. Their chief, at this time | 

led Madyes by the Greeks, and Oguz-khan by the Aſiatics, intended 


| Seythian irruption 


rvennallty diverted from the enterprize by Pſammiticus king of that country. 
PR bout the ſame time, another party, taking a journey eaſtward, ſeem 
lans i 
olutio 
is no! 
ted oils Hyſtaſpes, we find them again as ſtrong as ever, and waging a fu- 
rr2a09us war with that monarch. About 250 B. C. part of them founded 
powerful empire of the Parthians, which continued near 500 years, 
t was at laſt overthrown by the Perſians. When the Roman em- 
e had arrived at its utmoſt height, the 5cythians began to move weſt- 


to had migrated to the weſtward, were deſtroxed by a contrivance 


rds, being urged on by internal commotions in the 
th-eaſtern part of Tartary, the whole force of Scythia 
hed with irrefiſtible impulſe on the empire, deſolating 
countries, and almoſt exterminating. the inhabitants 2 
erever they came. Hence, the origin of thoſe numberleſs Barbarians 
ady mentioned, whoſe dreadful maſſacres both of the old inhabi- 
ts, and of one another, ſeemed to threaten deſtruction to the whole 
nan race. „„ 5 | | 
y this vaſt effuſion, the Scythians for ſome time kept quiet within 

OL. I, ee JJ - ther 


They fall upon 
the Roman em- 
pire. | 


rland. 


d; asl 
* theC 
art off 
n fee 


ire, as Hungary, Switzerland, Sc. occaſionally making incurſions into the 
hern countries, and overthrowing the kingdoms already eſtabliſhed theres 


mong! | 
; certanWdoms being deſtroyed before the temporal power of the Pope commenced., 
auch is expreſſed by the plucking up of three horns by the roots; which moſt 


2. 


E 


a that part of the world: The firſt of theſe we may ſuppoſe to be that of 


onariiicer the king of the Heruli, which cominenced in 476, and ceaſed in 493, 

into M the Goths took poſſeſſion of Italy, and became maſters of Rome Thus 
e kingMWecond government commenced.z which, in its turn, was overthrown by Nar- 
thong WW 553, and the Exarchate of Ravenna commenced. This, like the former, 
r ther goverturned by the Lombards in 752; and in no longer ſpace than three 
e n after, the temporal dominion of the Pope commenced. , + 
arts . ; FED : , | | : | 


have penetrated into Egypt, had they not been with much diffi- 


have conquered the empire of China. At length the chiefs of thoſe 


rd in large bodies under various names; and ſome centuries after- 


s alſo we may underſtand how the ſcripture prophecy' was fulfilled, of three 


ably ſignified, the final overthrow of three governments, never more to a- 
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ra few years; though even this was attended with terrible conſequen- 


Cyaxares, and the reſt obliged to ſubmit; but in the time of Da- 


as powerful as ever. Happily, however, for Europe, their deſtrugiy 


rected weltward through Tartary, which he entirely reduced ; and d 


. deſtroyed 14 millions and an half of people; ſo that the countries whi 
he deſolated, have not, to this day, recovered their former populatio 


of Timur-Beg, or Tamerlane, a Tartar prince, who attempted to fou 


In this he was alſo very ſucceſsful ; not only overrunning the v. elle 


laid ſiege to Conſtantinople itſelf. Offended at the neighbourhood 


the Tartars, Bajazet ſenr an inſolent meſſage to their prince, threateii 


not effect any thing of importance; but on the death of Tamer! 


pire, though it reſembled that of the Romans in extent, and the v0 
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their own territories ; but in ſix or ſeven hundred years became apy 


inclination was now exerciſed upon themſelves. Jenglj 
Khan, the moſt bloody. conqueror that ever exiſted, beg; 
to extend. his dominions about the beginning of the 1; 
century. He was prince of a tribe of Tartars called Moguls, ſituat 
not far from the confines of China. His courſe, however, was fir{ ( 


Conqueſts of 


ring the time he reigned, which was about 22 years, is ſuppoſed to h 


His ſucceſſors continued their progreſs eaſtward and weſtward ; conquery 
China on the one part, and putting an end to the empire of the Cali 
| on the other, by the taking of Bagdad in 1258. Farther 
e e or the weſtward, the Turks, ſtraitened by the Tartars on | 
N one hand, and the Saracens on the other, were drin 

upon the remains of the Greek empire. This they would have ruin 
by the beginning of the 1 5th century, had it not been for the oppoliti 


an empire like that of Jenghiz Khan, after the latter had fallen to pied 


parts of Aſia, but conquering Perlia and India likewiſe. Though | 
bloody than Jenghiz Khan, he too deſtroyed vaſt multitudes of” ma 
kind, until at laſt he died, as Jenghiz Khan had done, in his way 
conquer China. dn as | FO 1 
Wbile Tamerlane was in his career of conqueſt, Bajazet the Tur 
Sultan had not only reduced the Greek empire to the loweſt ebb, | 


to drive him beyond mount Taurus, if he did not retire of his own: 
cord This brought on a battle, wherein the Tartars proved victoria 
the Turkiſh army being almoſt entirely deſtroyed, and Bajazet tw 
Priſoner, in which condition he remained all his lifetime. | 
Thus the Turks were reduced ſo low, that for ſome time they cal 


whoſe empire inſtantly fell to pieces, they recovered their ſtrength, 1 
puſhing on their conqueſts, took Conſtantinople by ſtorm, in the) 
T4533 thus putting an end to the Roman empire in every part dt 


During this period, the nations who ſettled ii 
ve ee role gory weſt of Europe had become great and powertul, 
3 pH rho erg bition and the deſire of conqueſt had taken place ani 
weſtern empire. them, and each was defirous of overpowering its ne 
| . bours, in order to erect an empire which might 
that of the ancient Romans in greatneſs. None of theſe, however, 
ceeded in any degree, except Charles the Great of France; who, tow 
the end of the eighth century, having exterminated the Saxons ind 
many, and violently ſeized on the kingdom of the Lombards in I 
was, in 800, crowned by the Pope emperor of the weſt. But this 


methods by which it was acquired, had not the leait reſemblance ® 
as to its permanency. On the contrary, it fell to pieces immed 


ater the death of Charles; and though the emperors of German), 
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gs of France, afterwards made frequent attempts on Italy, they 
ere never able to reduce that country to ſubjection. | 


At the time of the dreadful conqueſts of the Tar-' ox the Cruſa * | 


us above mentioned; the ſuperſtitions Chriſtians of the 
ell exhauſted themſelves, in fruitleſs endeavours to wreſt from the 
urks the Holy Land, as they called it, now polluted by innumerable 


ceived from the eaſt, of the manner in which the Chriſtian pilgrims 
re treated, who undertook the journey to Jeruſalem, in order to viſit 
e tomb of our Saviour and other holy places. The reports had ſuch 


5 patronized by the Pope, and Aſia was invaded by armies of Euro- 
ans, whoſe numbers rivalled thoſe of the Aſiatics who formerly in- 
ded Europe. Theſe mad expeditions continued in vogue for no leſs 
ſpace than 196 years, viz. from 1095 to 1291; when the Cruſaders ® 
re finally expelled, notwithſtanding their great ſucceſs at firſt. Thus 
reral millions of people were again deſtroyed ; but ſome good effects 


ferment, began to ſubſide. By far the greateſt part of thoſe who had 


h as returned were thoroughly convinced that war was not always 
eligible employment. They had likewiſe ſeen the magnificence of 
eaſtern monarchs, and thence acquired ſome taſte for the polite arts, 
ich had long been extinguiſhed in Europe. So great indeed had the 
tbarity. and ignorance of the weitern nations been, that perſons of 


not underſtand their breviary; and many of them could ſcarce read 


revival of true learning till the 16th century. 8 
n the mean time the European mode of govern- 
t had undergone a very conſiderable change by the 
oduction of what is called the Feudal Syſtem. Ac- ] 
ding to this, the lands conquered by the Barbarians were divided 


Hitem. | 


ging them, by way of recompence, to follow him in his future wars 


king, ſubdivided their lands among others, annexing conditions of 
lame kind to the poſſeſſion of them. Thus the people were reduced 
[tate of the utmolt ſervitude ; the nobles uſurped the moſt unbound- 
and intolerable authority, not only obliging the common people to 


cattle, with the ground, from one to another. When theſe nobles or 
ons quarrelled with one another, as frequently happened, each armed 
alfals and took the field as an independent prince; in which caſe 
miſerable dependents had not even the privilege of remaining neu- 
but were forced to follow their maſters to battle. C2. 

his name was given te the adventurers we ſpeak of, from the circum- 
e of their wearing a croſs upon their breaſt, e 5 


3 4 | This 
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ominations. Theſe were firit produced by the melancholy accounts 


effect upon the people to whom they were related, that multitudes 
t of every nation in Europe left their habitations, in order to have a 
re in the recovery of the ſacred places from the Infidels. The ſcheme 


ended theſe expeditions, viz. that now the enthuſtaſtic ſpirit of valour 
d heroiſm, which had fo long kept the weltern part of the world in 


ne to the Holy wars had either been killed or taken priſoners ; while 


molt diſtinguiſhed rank could neither read nor write. The clergy 
Some faint attempts had indeed been made by Charles the Great of 


mince, and Alfred the Great of England, to diſpel this darkneſs ; but 
ſtate of the world did not at that time admit of it ; nor Was there 


WE 


OF the feudal - 


ong his officers, by the king or general who led them out to battle; 


W a certain number of men. Theſe officers, after the example of 


wate the ground in the moit ſervile manner, but transferring them, 


| 
DP 
| 
| 


| bles reduced. 


of ſervitude, and forming the inhabitants into corporations, to be g 
ronſed from that ſtate of ination and ſtupidity in which they had re 


Revival of com ready hinted, bad a conliderable tendency to -produd 
Turks tended not only to increaſe the diſpoſition of the weſtern natiq 


them with the means of acquiring it. For ſome of the learned me 


example to others to ſhake off the ignorance: and barbariſm to vid 


be driven upon rocks and ſhoals by every tempeſt or hard gale. It. 


. conveyed up the Red Sea, were thence carried acroſs the Iſthmy: 


and became extremely powerful. At that time they were known | 


London, . whence the name of Lombard Street has been continue 
the preſent time. . 


as the middle of the 13" century. At that time the inhabitanb 


: Origin of the Han- 


neficial, that other cities entered into it as ſoon as they had begil 
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; Ilhis unlimited authority, while it filled all - Europ 
Power of the ne: th bloodſhed and confuſion, could not but be ven 
| diſagreeable to the monarchs themſelves, who therefor 
ſeized with avidity every, opportunity of reprefling it. Their plan v: 
to ſet up within their reſpective kingdoms ſome power capable of coun 
terbalancing the overgrown authority of the: nobles; with which vie 
they conferred new privileges upon towns, aboliſhing in them all mark 


verned by magiſtrates of their 6wn chooſing. . Thus, a moſt remark 
change in the affairs of mankind was quickly effected. They were ng 


mained ſo long; induſtry began to revive, and commerce ſoon becan 
| an object of univerſal attention. The-cruſades, as a 


merce, &c. 


this change; but the taking of Conſtantinople by th 


for commerce, but to revive their taſte for learning, as well as to furni 


who eſcaped the. maſſacre, having fled into the weſtern countries, caſe 
ried their books and learning thither; thus encouraging and ſetting af 


they had been fo long accuſtomed. 1 1 

- The diſcovery of the mariner's compaſs in the year 1302, has prone 
of more utility to commerce than all that ever preceded or ſucceedifas 
it. Thus a foundation was laid for croſſing the wideſt oceans, frier 
failing to the moſt. remote parts of the globe; whereas formerly ¶poſe 
mariners were obliged to keep near the land, and fail along the coaliſenly 
a practice both tedious and dangerous, as they were thereby liableFwarc 
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not, however, till a conſiderable time after this invention that it 1 
applied to nautical purpoſes. A regular commerce with the Eaf 
dies was firſt eſtabliſhed by the ſtates of Italy; particularly Genoa a 
Venice. Theſe. traded by the way of Egypt; and the goods, bei 


Suez to the Egyptian ports. Thus the Italians enriched theme 


the name of Lombards; companies of them ſettled in many differ 
countries of Europe; and one in particular took up their reſidence 


. This diſpoſition ſoon began to extend itſelf beyond the bound 
Italy; and the commercial ſpirit began to appear in the north as a 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were ſo . barbarous, that man 
them ſubſiſted chiefly by piracy ; which obliged thoſe cities, pal 
larly Hamburg and Lubec, who had begun n 8 
SAY : ry on ſome trade with Italy, to enter into a 1 
. for their mutual defence. . This was found 1 
open a commerce with any diſtant country. Their agreement vast 
led the Hanſeatic League; eighty large cities acceded to it; and. 
union became ſo formidable, that the preateſt monarchs found it for 
intereſt to court their friendſhip. Theſe cities, which were * 
: ETC 1 


3 


Jchrough the country ſituated between the Baltic Sea and the Rhine, 
ſupplied all the reſt of Europe with naval ſtores; they pitched upon 
IBruges in Flanders as their principal ſtaple ; and to this city the Lom- 
Mbard merchants brought their India goods, which they exchanged for 
0 the northern commodities. 5 | 0 

ll. The neighbourhood of Bruges gave ſuch advantages to the Hlemings, 
os inhabitants of Flanders) that a general ſpirit of induſtry was dif- 


that were to be met with in the weſtern part of the world. Thus the 
Iprovinces they inhabited became rich and flouriſhing to a great degree, 
Mand the ſource of this wealth did not long remain unknown to other 
IJnations. Edward III. of England having obſerved it, endeavoured to 
Nexcite a ſimilar diſpoſition among his own ſubjects, who at that time lived 
in utter ignorance of the moſt uſeful manufactures, and neglected the ad- 
Fvantages which might have been derived from the ma Pie miſh arti ts 
offiterials afforded by their own country. For this purpoſe ies 1 he | 
he invited and encouraged the Flemiſh artiſts to ſettle jand in 1330 
in England; and, by many wiſe regulations, encoura- 2 
Nged the progreſs of commerce and manufactures; and by his means a- 
beginning was given to the manufacture of wool, which has ſince been 
ria ta eh thn oh Or ee P 
The terrible exploits of the Tartars already men- . 
ioned, having juſtly alarmed the European nations, it _— e 
as judged by all means expedient to cultivate the Aden ts 1 
friendſhip of ſuch a powerful people; and for this pur- tary, _ 
poſe embaſſies were ſent to the Khan of Tartary, not | | 
nly with a view to prevent him from earrying his arms farther weſt- 
Ward, but by his means to check the progreſs of the Turks, whom it 
eemed in a manner impoſſible to reſiſt. The firſt ambaſſadors were 
monks, and by their means ſome: knowledge of theſe diſtant countries 
ame firſt to be diffuſed in Europe. Many particulars concerning them 
ere collected by the celebrated Roger Bacon; but the firſt monk who 


„ benſommitted any particulars of his journey to writing was John du Carpin, 
hmus n 1246, who carried a letter from the Pope in favour of the Chriſtians 


Witperſed through Tartary. From this time the deſire of being better 
zown Fcquainted with the eaſtern countries became general, and many per- 
diflerWons travelled into Tartary and India; from whence, in the opinion of 
dence Wome, they brought the knowledge of gun-powder and fire- arms; 
inuel Mhough the diſcovery is generally attributed to Bartholomew Schwartz, 
x monk of Cologne. Certain it is, however, that the eaſtern nations 
ad the knowledge of gun-powder previous to the Europeans; and, as 
any of the latter undoubtedly ſerved in the armies of Tamerlane, it 
s not very improbable that they might have brought that knowledge 
along with them. — | | gry) 
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The death of Tamerlane produced a ſurpriſing re- 


ed among them, and they quickly became artiſts ſuperior to an 


to Folution in the affairs of mankind. He was the laſt Remarkable revo- ay 


a laWho ſeemed to aſpire at the empire of the world; 


* 5 3 4g death of Tamer- 
1d ſ nd after his time the ſpirit of conqueſt appeared 


lane, with its cau» 


beg=ddenly to ceaſe, The Turks indeed puſhed on for es. 
wa few years, but their power was quickly circumſeri- | 
and Wed ; and ever ſince the taking of Conſtantinople, war has in a great 
t for Woealure ceaſed to be the employment of the human race; nor is it at 
wy provable, that it ever will, or indeed can, be renewed with ſuch fury, 
1 1 8 | | | 


or 


lution after the 
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or be attended with ſuch dreadful conſequences. as before. Vario 
cauſes contributed to produce this deſireable effect. 1. The Scythiangl 
or Tartars had exhauſted their ſtrength by the terrible devaſtations fs 
Jenghiz Khan and his ſucceſſors already mentioned. 2. The Europeans 
bad exhauſted themſelves in their wars with the Aſiatics; and being 
preſſed by ſuch a powerful enemy as the Turks, were obliged rather to 
act on the defenſive againſt them, than to think of ſubduing each other 
3. A general change appeared to have taken place in the diſpoſitions of 
mankind. Satiated with ſcenes of barbarity and horror, they now bent 
their attention to the cultivation of commerce and the arts of peace 
4. The ſyſtem of war underwent a total change by the introduction of 
ſſtre-arms. Theſe were found vaſtly ſuperior to the ſwords, ſpears, & 
Aſed till that time; and a conſiderable interval muſt have elapſed beforg 
|  _ the new weapons could be thoroughly underftood. Hence, in the ſue“ 
-. ceeding ages, every nation has prevailed in proportion to the expertnelg] 
of its warriors in the uſe of fire-arms ; and in proportion as its antagoe 
miſt has improved, the inclination to commence hoſtilities on either ſide 
has been diminiſhed. 5. The great and univerſal diffution of knowledge 
by the invention of printing. This art, however ſimple it may appear 
to thoſe who are acquainted with it, may juſtly, writing excepted, be 
dieemed the moſt admirable of any poſſeſſed by the human race. Before 
r the invention of this art, books were ſoid at a moſt enor- 
| Pm 1a OL mous price, inſomuch that an houſe might be purchaſed] 
"=P 3 former ages. with the price of a ſingle one. The Athenians received 
| XY : 15 talents from Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, and 
were beſides exempted from all tribute, for the original copies of the 
' tragedies of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. "The emperor Fredes 
rick III. thought he could not beſtow upon the duke of Wirtemberg's] 
ambaſſador a more handſome. preſent than an old Hebrew Bible. In 
fort, in theſe ages, books were ſo valuable that they were never ſold but 
by contracts, and with the ſame ſcrupulous ſecurity as eſtates are at this 
day. Thus the opulent only could pretend to learning; the middle 
and lower claſſes being entirely deſtitute of every kind of knowledge, 
except what they 9 derive from their own genius or invention. 

= The art of printing is ſaid to have been diſcovered} 
Of the diſcovery apout the year 1440, by John Guttemburg of Mentz, 
of printing. : - 1 3 | 

| His method, however, was merely printing by wooden 
blocks, and as this was certainly practiſed long before that time in China, 

| it is not impoſſible that Guttemburg might receive ſome hints from that! 
country concerning it. The method of printing by ſeparate metal types 
ſeems to have been the invention of John Fuſt or Fauſt, who aſſociatel 

with Guttemburg, but quarrelled and parted with him in 1455. In 
this invention he received much aſſiſtance from his ſon-in-law Peter 
Schoeffer, to whom the invention of the art is ſometimes attributed 
The invention is likewife claimed by the city of Haarlem; but Dr Wiß 
ns is of opinion, that theſe different claims ariſe from the diſagreement] 
among the original inventors, ſome of whom remained at Mentz, while 
ethers went to Haarlem. 8 | os 
The art of printing, once diſcovered, quickly diffuſed itſelf over EA 
rope. At firſt the inventors attempted to paſs their works for manu 
ſcripts written in the common way; but John Fauſt happening to can 
a parcel of theſe to Paris for ſale, was unexpectedly accuſed of witch 


craft 5 it not being ſuppoſed poſſible to write ſo many books w 
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be fmalleſt variation in the form of their letters. On this aceuſation 
Sas thrown into priſon, nor could he obtain his liberty except by a 
very of his ſecret. This happened about the year 1460 ; and, in | 
eh or eight years after, the art was practiſed at Rome, Oxford, Ve- 
Paris, &c.; ſince which time it has been improved and carried to its 
moſt perfection in every country of Europe, Turkey alone excepted. 
Thus the method of preſerving and recording Knowledge was diſco- 
much about the time that knowledge itſelf of every kind began to 
> diffuſed over Europe. The Cruſaders having imported into their 
alive countries ſome knowledge of the*ealtern regions, not only e- 
ted a general curioſity of becoming acquainted with, theſe repoſitories © 
wealth and magnificence, but likewiſe rendered it very probable that 
age to them by ſea might be diſcovered This idea was proſecuted | 
the Portugueſe, who firſt. diſtinguiſned themſelves a- 3 
ong. the European nations by their adventurous and 1 Jar 
terpriſing ſpirit. As the art of navigation, however, ,. paſſage to 
is at that time very much unknown, they were obliged India. 
content themſelves with ſhort voyages along the coaſt a 
Africa. Thus it was a long time before they could proceed farther 
an-Cape Non on the African coaſt ; nay, it was for ſome time reckon- 
impoilible to. double this Cape. The difficulties of the voyage to the 
Ladies, together with the ſuppoſed immenſe diſtance, ſuggeſted ts 
plumbus the idea of arriving there in a ſhorter time by failing to the 
ward. The propoſal, however, was treated as chimerical by his 
wntrymen the Genoeſe ; and he laid it ſucceſſively before the courts 
France, England, and Portugal, with no better ſucceſs. At laſt, 
a tedious attendance of eight years at the court of Spain, he was 
pplied with a ſquadron of three ſhips, with which he ſer ſail from Spain 
the year 1492, and after a voyage of 33 days diſcovered one of the 
Mama Iſlands in the Weſt Indies. On his arrival there, however, he 
ind that the country he had diſcovered could not be the Eaſt Indies. 
return gave new life to that ſpirit of enterprize and ambition of 
king diſcoveries which had already begun to take place. Voyages 
he weſt were quickly undertaken by diffrent nations; the Continent 
America was -diſcovered, and every acceſlible place of it explored ; 
Lfettlements made by the Europeans, as will be more particularly 
ted in the ſubſequent part of this work. 85 Ri 
0 the mean time the Portugueſe continued to proſecute their diſco- 
along the coaſt of Africa; and in the year 1497, the Cape of Good 
pe was doubled by Veſquez de Gama, who proſecuted his voyage 
le to the Eaſt Indies. Thus the way has been laid open from Eu- 
© both to the eaſtern and weſtern extremities of the globe. The 
l precious productions of cheſe countries are now not only knoẽn, 
of little conſideration among the European nations. Since that 
Py 1 there have been but few attempts to- | 
as the acquiſition of extenſive dominions in Eu- Jem ag of 528 
The ambition of the French monarchs, parti- ads Dna cm ke 
uy of Lewis XIV. has indeed frequently prompted them to attempt 
5 but they always ſuffered ſeverely for their impudence. A new 
les of ambition, however, has ſprung up in its ſtead, viz. the acqui- 
n of vaſt territories in America and the Eaſt Indies. In the latter 4% 
Portugueſe were at firſt remarkably ſucceſsful, and eaſily prevailed 
he effeminate natives; but the diſtance at which they were + 
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empiꝛ es can be erected; and in proportion to the advancement and civi. 
lization of mankind, conqueſt will always become the more difficult and 


remarkable, that the inclination of mankind to falſify the character of 


ſtanding the frequent revelations he has given, they have ſtill attemptec 


idea of the neceſſity there was of a Saviour for mankind ; nor did the 


was particularly the ' caſe with the deſcendents of Gog, Magog, an 


cens, where he met with the doctrines of Mahomet. 
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their own country, rendered it impoſſible for that weak ſtate to ſuppert 
the coloniſts in a proper manner, and they quickly loſt all the poſſeſſions 
they bad acquired. Great Britain has been very ſucceſsful both in the 
eaſt and welt; but the example of the American colonies thews how 
' precarious the poſſeſſion of theſe diſtant countries is; and we may juſtly 
pronounce, that it is only in a barbarous ſtate of the world that mighty 


impracticable. 
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PART 1 
wꝛte Hiſtory of Religion. 


PHovcn the knowledge of Deity was undoubtedly communicated 
originally by revelation, yet the human mind is ſo much fitted for 
receiving and beheving the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, that religior 
may be ſaid to be zaturalto the heart of man. It has, therefore, been 
univerſally found, that almoſt all nations, however rude and barbarous 
have had a notion of ſome beings diſtin from this world, and to who 
they have paid a degree of deference and reſpect. It is, however, ver) 


Deity, has been equally univerſal with the belief of one; and, notwith 


not only to bring him down to a level with the human race, but ever 
VMith the vileſt and moſt contemptible animals. The 
Different ways moſt common way in which this corruption ſhewed it 
m which the ſelf was, among the weſtern nations, the diviſion of th 
true religion | oy Eine eus , 854 
was corrupted. Godhead into an immenſe number of powers, each © 
whom preſided over particular people, places, diſtrict 
&c. Hence the vaſt number of gods among the ſouthern Aſiatics, A 
fricans, Greeks, and Romans. Among the nations farther to the cal 
and in the northern parts of Aſia, the error was of a different kind 
Here the unity of the Godhead was not denied, but his character wit 


regard to mankind was entirely forgot. They had, in particular, 1 
believe that God had made any revelation of himſelf ro mankind. Thi 


moſt of the other ſons of Japhet, all of whom anciently were deilts | 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Nay, ſo long did this religion pre 
among them, that even the great conqueror Jenghiz Khan had nevi 
heard of a temple or place of worſhip, nor of any law given by f 
Deity to man, until he had penetrated into the dominions of the Sar 


To prevent the human race from running into theſe dangerous erte 
the Deity has always taken care to preſerve ſome authentic records 
himſelf, to which people with little trouble may have acceſs. For 
. the Jews were choſen from among the different nations; ® 


8 ) 
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ort 
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the 


\ then the Deity- was revealed in the moſt awful and terrible manner. 
Mnvithitanding this, they apoſtatized ſo frequently, that their hiſtory 


ow Wl.ihnents which came upon them in conſequence. With regard to 
ly BR. utions around them, they were indeed ſunk in the moſt abomi- 
hty Wile ſuperſtitions. Though the notion of one Supreme Being was not 
vi- 


bed, yet all of them, as already obſerved, worſhipped a number of 
Ftious deities, whom they conſidered as differing from each other in 
x, power, and dignity, and over whom one more excellent than the 
| preſided. Some writers are at pains to derive polytbeiſm from 
e number of the heavenly bodies and natural powers. The worthip. 


ble repreſentatives of the power, which was perhaps inviſible. Thus 
hen the Egyptians worſhipped a calf or bull, it is ſuppoſed that they 


nced an onion, it is ſuppoſed to have been on account of the ſeven 
ncentric circles, which we ſee on cutting a large onion acroſs ; and 
bick the Egyptians took for a repreſentation of the circles of the 
lere, &c. | | | ; | ; 

Our limits will not allow a minute detail of the ſuperſtitions of the 


at purpoſe. We know that the world was ſunk in depravity, igno- 
Ice, and error, when the Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, appeared. By him 
ework of man's redemption was accomplithed ; and ſuch powerful 
gans uſed to diffuſe and preſerve a true knowledge of the Deity, that 
entraoſt efforts of human wickedneſs and error of any kind whatever 
le not been able to eradicate it. 5 | h 

The firit enemy the Apoftles and teachers of the GE x7; 
pe! had to contend with was the oppofition of their = Na 5 3 
n countrymen, the Jews, who appear to have been Chriſtianity wat 
ich more inveterate in this reſpect than the tiea- corrupted. 

ls. This, however, was but little in compariſon Far 
ld the infidious enemies raiſed up among the Chriſtians themſelves, 
o corrupted the truths of the Goſpel by an admixture of ſalſe doc- 
Mes With regard to the ſevere perſecutions they often ſuffered from 
Heathens, it is by no means improbable that the Chriſtians drew 
a upon themſelves by their deviations from the rules of the Goſpel. 
© appears probable from the epithets beſtowed upon them by the Hea- 
writers, fuch as haters of mankind ; which of all others ought leaſt 


7 f 

8 zin the love of mankind. | | | 

prev: ” whatever may be in this, it is certain that the Heathen empe- 
nevi! Rome, as well as ſome of the eaſtern princes, did perſecute 


* the Chriſtians were perſecuted ana oppreſſed, the more they in- 
ed in number; though, indeed, in proportion as their numbers in- 
TH the purity of their doctrine was ſullied by the mixture of the 
"phy and ſuperſtition of their Heathen neighbours. Our limits 


7 


Py prevalent at that time in the Roman empire. It is ſufficient to 
6 that by mixing the Heathen ſpeculations with the doctrinal 
1. I. 5 1 — OT 


* 


its of little beſides their repeated tranſgreſſions in this way, and the 


theſe, they ſay, was the original idolatry; and the images and ani- 
a afterwards worſhipped, were at firſt appointed only as ſymbols or 


{not pay any reverence to the animal itſelf, but to the element of 
exhich was repreſented by the bull. When the ſame people reve- 


ferent nations of antiquity, neicher indeed can it now anſwer any 
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beſtowed on a Chriſtian, as the very eſſence of their religion con- 


ltianity with great violence; though, like the Iſraelites of old, the 


| OD . 
wt allow of entering into any account of the various kinds of phi- 
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90 INTRODUCTION. 
part of the Heathen ceremonies into the Chriſtian form of worſhip, 


quickly degenerated allo. 


ment in the pri- 


ſhould prefide in the council of preſbyters, in order to diſtribute among li 


byte hwy gn 2 9c drain oy; eto concerns Pb 


become very prevalent; inſomuch that Paul tells us, that Antic 


part of the Goſpel, it quickly became corrupted ; and, by admitti 


i With regard to the government of the church 
Moſheim s ac- the firſt ages, we have the following account from 
count of the Moſheim. Three or four preſbyters, men of n 
church govern- : 5 | : 

: mar kable piety and wiſdom, ruled their ſmall congn 
mitive times. gations in perfect harmony-; nor did they ſtand j 
| need of any ſuperior to maintain concord and ord 

where no diſſentions were known. But the number of prefbyters a 
deacons increaſing with that of the churches, and the ſacred work 
the miniſtry growing more painful and weighty, by a number of adi 
tional duties, theſe new circumſtances required new regulations. It u 
then judged neceſſary that one man of diſtinguithed gravity and wildy 
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colleagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a centre of union to the whd 
ſociety. This perſon was at firſt {tiled the Ange/ * of the church 
which he belonged ; but was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name 
Biſhop, or Inſpector. Let none, however, confound the biſhops ( 
this primitive and golden period of the church with thoſe of whom! 


read in the following ages. For though they were both diſtinguiſi 2. 
by the ſame name, yet they differed extremely, and that in many inde 
ſpects. A biſhop, during the firſt and ſecond century, was a pen brit 
who had the care of one Chriſtian aſſembly, which at that time viſWmon: 
generally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be contained in a private ho ren! 
2 this aſſembly he acted not ſo much with the authority of a maſter, ent n⸗ 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful ſervant, &c. The power ¶ alic 
juriſdiction of the biſhops, however, were not long confined to tian, 
narrow limits, but ſoon extended themſelves; and that by the ons, 
lowing means. The biſhops, who lived in the cities, had, either Wirajar 
their own miniſtry, or that of the preſbyters, erected new churches me! 
the towns and villages adjacent. Thele churches, continuing under ſſnong 
inſpection and minitiry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and counWus w. 
they had been engaged to embrace the Goſpel, grew imperceptibly alWmpire 
eceleſiaſtical provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called Dwc/-mpo 
But, as the biſhop of the city could not extend his labours and in{yWouble 
tion to all thoſe churches, he appointed certain ſuffragans or dept her; 
to govern and inſtruct theſe new ſocieties, and they were diftinguiWpliczt 
with the title of Chorepiſcopi, or country biſhops. This order held ie cle 
middle rank between biſhops and preſbyters; being inferior to the Toa 
mer, and ſuperior to the latter.“ „„ 11 durch 
8 Thus the ambition of the clergy, by gradually er w] 
3 1 = ming powers which did not belong to them, becamyia pr 
power new ſource of corruption; until, proceeding farther Into an 
- farther in their inſolence and depravity, they came at Wes t 
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to put themſelves directly in the place of the Deity himſelf, and to 
groſs to themſelves the worthip and adoration that eught to have! 


paid to Him alone. 8 | 
Even during the lives of the Apoſtles, we find that corruptions! 


This interpretation of the word angel is by no means univerſally rect 
Paul mentions biſhops long before the Revelation was written; and iy tif 
ter only the angels of churches arc particularly mentioned. | 
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mti s ready to be revealed, had it not been for ſomething that ſtood in 
ſhip, be way, and would do fo for a certain ſpace, Concerning the nature 
f this obſtacle it is not to our purpoſe at preſent to enquire ; we ſhall 
irch ny therefore briefly enumerate the corruptions flowing from the three 
om ,urces already mentioned, with which the true religion came to be 
of ofradually overwhelmed ; and whoſe progreſs we ſhall endeavour to trace 
:onglMhrough the different centuries which have fince elapſed. | 
and WM 1. During the time of the Apottles, which we may * 3 
ori the firſt century after Chriſt, (it being ſuppoſed an 3 _ 8 
| . , gion during the 
rs Mat John wrote his Goſpel in the year 97), vari- firſt century. 
-ork Nos ſects had ſprung up. Theſe ſeemed to have h 
f ad ned chiefly in ns. concerning What they-could not poſſibly 


It u nderſtand, as the reſurrection of the dead, &c. until they at laſt were 


wiſdd ed into an abſolute denial of the facts aſſerted by the Apoſtles. The 
ong li noltics alſo, who believed the exiſtence of two eternal principles, one 
whdWood, and the other evil, introduced many pernicious errors into the 


arch Whritian doctrine. Theſe, however, and others, were kept within 


ame Wouads by the authority of the Apoſtles as long as they lived ; though 
ops Witerwards they did not fail to ſpread their baleful influence throughout 
10m Me church. | % : | 
guiſa 2. During the ſecond century, the Chriſtian religion 
any rade great progreſs in all parts of the Roman empire. 
pen hriſt was worthipped as God, not only throughout the eaſt, but 
ze wiWnong the Germans, Spaniards, Celtes, Britons, &c. ; and there were 
| houlfWren then tranſlations of the Scriptures into the languages of the differ- 
aſter, at nations; among which the preference was univerſally given to the 
ver Malie verſion, which was followed by the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Egyp- 
0 th ian, whoſe dates cannot now be fixed with any certainty. Perſecu- 
the ions, however, continued, though not with great violence, under 
her Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. Under Marcus Aurelius they be- 


ches ame much more ſevere, though that emperor has been renowned a- 
1der Hong hiſtorians for his clemency and good nature. His ſon Commo- 
cou us was too much immerſed in debauchery to mind the aitairs of the 
bly Wnpire in any reſpect; and therefore under him the Chriftians enjoyed a 
Diocqgemporary relief; though by Severus the perſecution was revived with 


inc ouble fury. Theſe calamities, however, did not prevent the increaſe 


depi dt heretical ſects, of diſputes and contentions among them; the mul- 
gu ple tion of ceremonies, and an increaſe of the ambition and power of 
held He clergy. | 
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Towards the cloſe of this century, the Chriſtian 
hurches began to loſe that independency on one ano- whats. ee el 
er which they originally poſſeſſed. All the churches 5 
12 province of the Roman empire were now formed the clergy. 

to an eccleſiaſtical body, which aſſembled at certain 


Progreſs of cor- 


iginated among the Greeks, who, perhaps, were led to adopt it from 


ve be general aflembly of their ſtates in the council of Ampllictyons, for- 


nerly mentioned; but it was toon adopted alſo by other nations. 
Encie aiſemblies had the name of Synods among the Greeks, and Caun- 
ils among the Latins. They were compoſed of deputies from the ſe- 
eral churches in a province, and enacted certain laws at their meet- 
Which obtained the name of Canons, or Rules. 
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Thus the privileges of the commonalty, or private Chriſtians, ye 
- conſiderably diminiſhed, and a kind of ſpiritual ariſtocracy fe | 
'The members of the councils, from being the, mere delegates of thi 
reſpective churches, ſoon began to aſſert that they were empowen e i 
by Chriſt to preſcribe to his people authoritative rules of faith « 
manners. It was likewiſe neceſſary that in theſe aſſemblies ſome peri 
ſhould preſide, and conſequently be inveſted with a ſuperior degree | 
authority; and hence the metrepolitans originated. Theſe were quick 
inſtituted throughout the different parts of the world where Chriſtiaui we 
was profeſſed; and this pernicious inſtitution was promoted by a co er 
pariſon artfully drawn between the Chriſtian and Jewiſh prieſthood, j 
which the biſhops conſidered themſelves as inveſted with the charad ric 
of the high prieſt among the Jews; the preſbyters repreſented the or 
wary prietts, and the deacons the Levites. Thus, even in that ear mer 
age, it is obvious, that Antichriſt was fully revealed; for as the de 
cons repreſented the Levites, the preſbyters the prieſts, and the biſuo In at 
the high prieſt; the metropolitans, or patriarchs, as they were ali; Du 
called, muſt of neceflity repreſent Chriſt, or God himſelf. With this ime 
folence their ſuppoſed office exactly correſponded ; for the patriard 
were conſidered as heads of the church; „among whom, ſays Dr M may 
ſheim, at length ambition, being arrived at its moſt inſolent periofWmmo 
formed a new dignity ; inveſting the biſhop of Rome, and his ſuce feed! 
| ſors, with the title and authority of Prince of the Patriarchs.” Chri 
Of the manifold abſurd and Antichriſtian doctrines which began riſtia 
appear in this age, we ſhall only mention that of certain dectors, vors 
either through a defire of imitating the nations among whom they Nies 
ved, or in conſequence of a natural propenſity to a life of auſterity WWſowle: 
were induced to maintain, that Chriſt had eſtabliſhed a double rule nber 
ſanctity and virtue for two different orders of Chriſtians. Of th4 
the one was ordinary, the other extraordinary; the one for perſons We! 
the active ſcenes of life; the other for thoſe who, in a ſacred rette 0 
aſpired after the glory cf a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence of this, theſuncils 
divided into two parts all thoſe moral doctrines and inſtructions whweve 
they had received either by writing or tradition; one of which ter thi 
called precepti, the other counſels ; the latter belonging only to the m {© 
ſublime Chriſtians, who aſpired after an intimate communion with to'ticul 
Deity himſelf. | | 


Aﬀcetic ſect. 
makes its ap- 
pearance. 


The firſt effects of this doctrine was the appearanp 
of the Aſcetics; a ſet - profeſſing the uncommon ſanct red 
and virtue juſt now mentioned. Theſe looked upon it Wtly | 
unlawtul jor them to partake of the common enjoymenen e 
of mankind ; and therefore renounced wine, fleſh, matrimony, and con) all 
merce. Not content with this, they locked upon it as an indiſpentivhe) ha 
duty to extenuate the body by watchings, abſtinence, labour, «lect 
and retired to deſart places, where, by ſublime meditation, ty 


might raiſe the ſoul above all ſenſual and earthly pleaſures ; d ted « 
Ringuiſhing themſelves from the common Chriſtians even by N the 
dreis. | „ 5 | Wis 
, | 7 | Wit amp] 

| 1 d lun 

* This is faid to be à kind of melancholy prevalent in Syria, Egypt, a = 


other countries of the eaſt, 
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ich regard to the multiplication of ceremonies in 


3, We | 
ſet of; century, it is the opinion of many learned men, Her cerome- 
| . nies came ori- 
of thi: they were firſt allowed by way of accommodation ginally to be 
ower te infirmities and prejudices of the Jews and Hea- multiplied. 
ith As; who, being accuttomed to much ceremony in | | 
perk reſpective religions, could not at once get free of their veneration 
Tree Bf them, even after converſion to Chriſtianity. It might alſo be done 
quick 2 view to refute the calumnies of thoſe who conſidered the Chri- 
ſtian i worthip as little better than Atheiſm, on account of its having 
col der temples nor altars ; or it might be with a view to give it an air 
ood, Wnykery, as the Heathens took great care to do with their religion 


ara rarious occations. But whatever were the reaſons for this introduc- 


e oa of a multiplicity of ceremonies at firtt, it is certain, that from be- 
t eu merely tolerated, they came to be confidered as eſſential parts of 
ge di Chriſtian religion, and the omiſſion of any one of them would have 
biſbon attended with the molt terrible conſequences. - . 


re 7 
'THard! 
Ir M 
period 
ſucce 


. During the third century, though perſecution raged 
ſome places ſeverely, it is certain that the diſpoſition of | 
empire in general became more favourable to it than before; and this 
may not unjuitly ſuppoſe to have ariſen from its being more ac- 
mmodated to heatheniſm than formerly. In the army, at court, and 
«ed in all the orders of the nation, there was a conſiderable number 


Third century. 


riltianit was no obſtacle-to public preferment under molt of the em- 
„ wanWrors that reigned in this century. They had alſo, in many places, 
ues where they aſſembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, with the 
onledge and connivance of the emperors themſelves. Thus their 
myers were greatly augmented, and of conſequence the corruptions 
ady mentioned began more and more to diſcover themſelves. 

We have already thown in what manner the power of the biſhops 
me originally to be extended, and likewiſe the riſe of ſynods or 
uncils, and of metropolitans or patriarchs. In the third century, 
wever, the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, as preſiding 
er the primitive and apoſtolic churches, were conſidered as inveſted 
i ſome kind of pre-eminence over the reſt. The biſhop of Rome, 
mcularly, is thought even at this time to have had a kind of ſupe- 
r dignity 3. and thus the church-government began inſenſibly to aſ- 


aranie che appearance of a ſpiritual monarchy. The bifhops in general 
andi red to higher degrees of power and authority than they had for- 
n it Wtiy claimed; and not only violated the rights of the people, but 
meien encroached on thoſe of the prefbyters alſo. In many places 
d cone) aflumed a princely authority ; particularly where 


Ambition and 


enſib 
grande ur of the 


had the greateſt number of churches under their 


r, Mhection, and appropriated the enſigns of temporal biſbops. 

ü ey to their evangelical function. The biſhop was 

s ; Med on a throne, ſurrounded with miniſters, thus dazzling the eyes 
le the multitude, and impreſſing them with a ſuperſtitious veneration 


his pretended authority; the preſbyters and deacons followed his 


Vi ample ; giving themſelves up indiſcriminately to a life of effeminacy 


vt, ach to perform thoſe offices which the former now imagined them- 


ves too great to middle with. 


Chriſtians who lived entirely unmoleſted; nay, the profeſſion of 


ixury ; while a number of leſſer officers were appointed in the 
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[94 | - INTRODUCTION: 
| OS In other reſpects, the rulers of the chureh were 
How the mar- ready ſunk into all manner of vice; and the marriag 
l e e clergy began now to be generally condemned. }| 
ergy cane > p « ll 
| firſt to be con- Originally proceeded from the doctrine of a ſe& of Þ 
demned. toniſts, who taught, that the evil genii, or evil ſpirits, w 
continually hovering over human bodies, towards wi; 
they were carried by an irreſiſtible and vehement deſire; and f 
likewiſe maintained, that the clergy who took wives were of all oth, 
the moſt ſubject to the influence of theſe demons. Hence thoſe 1 
lived in a ſtate of celibacy were conſidered as being endowed wit 
degree of ſanctity much ſuperior to that of the others who marti 
and every method was uſed by the people to prevent them from ent 
ing into a conjugal ſtate. With this abſurd defire the clergy conk 
ed to comply; though, in many cafes, without offering any violence 
their natural inclinations. In Africa, particularly, they often for 
connections with thoſe women who had entered into'vows of perpet 
chaſtity; and it was by no means uncommon for an eccleſiaſtic to; 
mit one of theſe fair ſaints to the participation of his bed; yet un 
the moſt ſolemn declarations that nothing paſſed contrary to the 
of chaſtity and virtue. This indecent cuſtom continued for a l 
time, notwithitanding the endeavours of the more virtuous clergy 
eradicate it. SL, 8 
| In the mean time, the mixture of Platonic philoſoy 
with the Chriſtian doctrines continued to produce 
fects ſtill worſe than any we have mentioned. Fr 
abſtract ſpeculations concerning the incompreheni 
things of God, and following Plato's maxim, that © the Divine nat 
is diffuſed through all human ſouls,” they came at laſt to maintain, t 
filence, tranquillity, and repoſe, accompanied with ſuch acts of mo 
fication as might tend to extenuate and weaken the body, were the. 
ly means by which the divine principle within them could be ti 
roughly enjoyed. Hence they ran into all the errors of the Aice 
ſect already mentioned; ſhutting themſelves up from the ſociety 
mankind, or retiring into caves and deſarts, where they led a lite 
fembling that of beaſts. rather than of human creatures. Hence thet 
gin of hermits and monks ; the firſt of whom was one Paul, who n 
red from the perſecution of the emperor Decius into the defarts 
Thebais, where, for no leſs a ſpace than 90 years, he led the molt 
vage liſe that can be imagined. 8 
During this century, the number of ceremonies was ſtill farther at 
mented, and it is not improbable that in ſome places the churches v 
ornamented with images. A vaſt number of ceremonies were like 
introduced on account of the ſuppoſed operation of evil ſpirits ; whe 
the doctrines of exorciſm, ſpells, frequent faſts, &c. to avoid thel 
lignant influence; and hence alſo the cuſtom of avoiding all com 
nmication, with ſuch as lay under the ſentence of 
e ae communication, or had not been baptiſed. Ame 
eros. * Other methods of avoiding the malignant influenc 
| evil ſpirits, alſo, the ſign of the Croſs was now i 
duced. This indeed was conſidered as capable of giving the w 
in all ſorts of trials and calamities; but more eſpecially as the ſurel 
tence againſt the ſnares and malignant influence of evil ipints ; whe 
"no Chriſtian now underteok any thing of moment, without 5 


Farther progreſs 
of the Aſce tic 
. 
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fy arming himſelf with this ſign, conſidered as ſo triumphant in all 


la the beginning of the fourth century, the Chri- 
i were undiſturbed by perſecutors, though the tran- : 
tity they now enjoyed was of no long duration. The Pagan prieſts, 
med at the increaſe of their number, and the favour ſhewn them by 
«emperors, perſuaded Diocleſian to raiſe the moſt violent perſecution 
it had ever been known; but this was ſoon ended by the acceſſion 
(mitantine the Great to the Imperial dignity. 
fon to Chriſtianity, by the miraculous appearance of a croſs in the 
as he marched at the head of his army, is well known. Concern- 
g the authenticity of this ſtory we pretend not to decide ; but certain 
„ that by this viſion, whether real or pretended, the ſuperſtitions 
neration of the croſs was much augmented ; and by his making Chri- 
aity the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire, a ready way was 
ved for that monſtrous inundation of error and ſuperſtition, which 
nediately began to take place. Under Julian, however, the Pagan 
gion ſeemed once more in a fair way of being revived; but as he 
k; quickly taken out of the way, the progreſs of Chriſtianity ſuffered 
te or no interruption, but continued to ſpread among the molt diſtant 
d barbarous nations. | . 
During this reign, the power of the cle 
jell to a moſt enormous height, though as yet the 
thority of the emperor was conſidered as ſuperior to 
a of the higheſt churchman. 
t only excluded the common people entirely from all ſhare in ec- 
laſtical affairs, but by degrees diveſted even the preſbyters of thoſe 
rats they had till this time enjoyed; engroſſing to themſelves, or dif- 
biting as they thought proper, the revenues and poſſeſſions of the 
urch. Several changes were likewiſe made in the eccleſiaſtical go- 
mment by the emperor himſelf. Before this time, we have Already 
krved, that three prelates, viz. thoſe of Rome, Antioch, and Alex- 
ira, had enjoyed a degree of pre-eminence above the reſt. To theſe 
fourth, 'viz. the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, was now added. Theſe 
ranſwered to the four Prætorian Prefects, whom he likewiſe created 
the civil government. Theſe prelates were diſtinguiſhed in the fol- 
ng century, if not in this, by the title of patriarchs. - Next to theſe 
me the Exarchs, who had the inſpection of ſeveral provinces, and an- 
ed to the civil officers who bore the ſame title. 
merly mentioned, were of a lower rank; having only the inſpection 
N Immediately below theſe were the archbiſhops, whoſe 
uority was limited to certain diſtricts, while the biſhops brought 
ne rear; the order of Chorepiſcopi, or ſuperintendants of country 
urches, being moſtly ſuppreſſed with a view to augment the power 
The biſhop of Rome was now diſtin- 
ted above all others of his order; owing chiefly to his ſuperiority in 
gnificence and ſplendor, the riches of his revenues and poſſeſſions, 
che number and variety of his miniſters, &c. Thus the election to 
dee of Rome became a moſt ſeducing object to the ambition of 
rchmen ; and therefore, on the occaſion of an election, the city was 
agitated by internal factions and cabals, that the moſt fatal con- 
hus, in the year 366, on the death of Liberius the 
one faction choſe Damaſus, and another Urſicinus; whic 
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election inſtantly produced a kind of civil war, that did not termin 
without the moſt cruel maſſacres, when at laſt Damaſus obtained i 
victory. On the removal of the Imperial feat to Conſtantinople, the poy 
of the biſhop of that metropolis were likewiſe augmented, in ſuc) 
manner as made him a dangerous rival to the biſhop of Rome; whey 
at length proceeded the moſt violent contentions and diſputes, termi 
ting at length in the total ſeparation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
In other reſpects, we find the moſt groſs and abſurd ſuperſtitions p 
vailing in place of the true religion. Frequent pilgrimages were unde 
taken to Paleſtine and other holy places, in order to viſit the tonibs f 
the ſaints and martyrs ; while quantities of duſt and earth brought fr 
the ſame ſacred places, were handed about as the moſt powerful ren 
dies againſt the influence of evil ſpirits, and bought every where at « 
ormous prices. The public proceſſions and {applications by which t 
Pagans were wont to invoke their gods were now adopted into f 
Chriſtian worſhip, and celebrated in ſeveral places with great pomp a 
magnificence ; the virtues formerly aſcribed to the Heathen temply 
luuſtrations and heroes, were now attributed to Chriſtian churches, | 
holy water, and the images of ſaints. Images indeed were not as j 
very common; but it is certain, that the worſhip of the martyrs was m 
, delled by degrees, according to tae religious ſervices paid to the E 
then gods before the coming of Chriſt. Hence alſo we meet with 
infinite number of prodigies and miracles ſaid to have happened int 
age. Tombs were given out falſely to be thoſe of martyrs ard ho 
men; the bones of robbers being ſometimes converted into tnoſe 
_ faints. Some buried the bones of dead men in certain retired plac: 
and then affirmed that they had been admoniſhed in a dream to con 
and dig them up. In the mean time, the growth of the Acetic k 
proceeded with amazing rapidity, ſo that the whole Chriſtian wol 
ſeemed in danger of being overrun with hermits, monks, and nu 
This ſuperſtition was not now confined to the eaſt, but made its v 
allo into the European countries; though it muſt be owned that the a 
ſterities of the weſtern monks were by no means comparable to tholz( 
the Aftatics and Africans. In this century alſo, the two molt pernico 
maxims that can be adopted by man, were received by thoſe who ca 
4 ed themſelves the Chriſtian church. I. That it 
eee php a virtuous action to deceive and lie, when by tl 
hes , means the intereſts of the church might be promote 
| 2. That errors in religion, when maintained and a 
hered to after proper admonition, ought to be puniſhed with civil 
nalties and corporal tortures. In contequence of this laſt maxim, | 
perſecution of heretics now began to commence; and thoſe who : 
tempted to oppoſe the torrent of ſuperſtition were ſure to mcur | 
charge of hereſy. One Jovinian was baniſhed by the emperor Honon 
for teaching, that all thoſe who kept the vows they made to Chris 
their baptiſm, and lived according to thoſe rules of piety and virtue l 
down in the Goſpel, had an equal right to expect the rewards of ful 
rity ; and that conſequently thoſe who paſſed their days in unſociu 
celibacy, and ſevere mortifications and faſtings, were not more acct 
table in the eye of God, than thoſe who lived virtuouſly in the bond 
marriage, and nouriſhed their bodies with moderation and temper 
The multitude of ſects and controverſies which now began to take] 
8 far exceed our limits to enumerate. In this age aroſe oo 5 | 
e ” 
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min ned Arius,, whoſe errors have continued to the: preſent time, and now 


ned n to be gaining ground to a ſurpriſing degree, eſpecially in Britain. 
pon; The next century diffuſed the Chriſtian religion fil pifth century. 
ſack e er throughout the world, and ſeemed to put an end 
when the mall remains of Paganiſm that were {till left in the empire. It 


{likewiſe remarkable for the converſion of a great number of Jews in 


oh iſland of Crete. Theſe had been deceived by an im- Jaws” ike 
ons per, called Moſes Cretenſis ; who, like the true Mo- igand of Crete 
und promiſed them a deliverance, and ſafe paſſage thro converted. 

mb eta. On this they aſſembled with their wives and . 
ht ru idren; and were by him led to a promontory, from whence he com- 
i] remanded them to caſt themſelves into the ſea. Many of them obeyed, 
e at e periſhed in the waters; others were taken up by fiſhermen ; thoſe 
hich Wo remained on ſhore would have torn the impoſtor to pieces, had he 


tmade his eſcape; and being afterwards convinced of the falfity of their 
n religion, embraced the Chriſtian faith. But while the name of Chri- 


/ 


mp au a : 

empleMWhiity was thus every where diffuſed, the ſpirit and eſſence of it ſeemed 
ches, Ide fame proportion to decline, and to be in a manner totally loſt ; 

t as ces and ambition of the clergy were boundleſs ; inſomuch, that 


vas min, biſhop of Tours, maintained at a public entertainment, that the 


he HA eeror himſelf was inferior in dignity to a preſbyter. Even the 

with ks were now raiſed to ſuch an height of opulence, and diſtinguiſhed 

| in u many privileges, that they quickly became a very powerful body. 

nd hof eerſtition, in the mean time, daily increaſed ; prayers 2 1 

thoſe Ir offered to departed ſaints, and their ſepulchres g rendesrouta 
; 0 2 | . . of ſuperſtition. 

| placeſWvded with ſuppliants, from a notion that the ſpirits ON) 


the dead frequently hovered about the places of interment. Diſ- 
:etic { 
n worl 
d nu 
its u 


- the at 


t ridiculous and chimerical commentaries on the Scripture were 
de by various eccleſiaſtics. Of all the inflances of ſuperſtitious fren- 
however, that diſgraced this or any other age, none deſerves better 


e recorded than that of the Stilites, or Pillar Saints. | 
Account of the 


thoſe Ml: were a ſet of enthuſiaſts who food motionleſs Pillar Saints 
ernicin be tops of pillars expreſsly raiſed for the purpoſe, us. 
ho cali continued there for ſeveral years. The practice took its riſe from 
it it wh bmeon, a Syrian, who paſled 37 years of his life upon the tops of five 
by tags, gradually augmenting the height of them from 18 to 60 feet. 
omoteſ piece of extravagance, however, was confined to the eaſtern 
and tes, where it continued in vogue for 600 years. | 
civil er limits will not allow any particular detail of the | 2 
vim, ¶ er progreſs of ſuperſtition, ignorance, and wicked- State of religion 
of - a reg 5 from the fifth 
who © every kind, by which the Chriſtian religion was & en the 
acur red during the ſubſequent centuries. In general, reformation. 
JononWPewer of the biſhops of Rome in the fixth cen- | 
Chrit WW and ever ſince called Popes, became fo enormous, that the greateſt 
rtue l*cis were obliged to ſubmit not only to the laws they pleaſed. to 
of ful earth, but to the groſſeſt indignities from their hands. Religion 
nfociabſ"* ſo extremely corrupted, that the very nature of it ſeemed to be 


e ace ted, and vice and ignorance inculcated by its precepts, inſtead 


bond Mie and knowledge. From time to time, indeed, ſome individu- 
zperal baſe who attempted a reformation in religious matters, but theſe 
ake pb [velly perſecuted, and generally put to a cruel death. Of all 
we q 4 95 of the general torrent of corruption, none was more emi- 


nent 


s of the moſt frivolous nature prevailed every where; and the 
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nent than Peter Wa/dus, an opulent merchant in Lyo 
but exceedingly deſirous of introducing a true ſyſtem 
| piety among the peaple where he lived. About the ye 
1160 he employed a certain prieſt to tranſlate, from the Latin into f 
French tongue, the ſacred writings of the New Teſtament, with fon 
' remarkable ſentences of the ancient doctors, which had been held 
reat eſtimation in that country. No ſooner was this done, howen, 
and he had peruſed the ſacred authors with a ſufficient degree of atte 
tion, than he was ſtruck with the immenſe diſparity between the re 
gion practiſed in his time, and that recommended by the Goſpel. ( 
this he gave himſelf up at once to a truly religious life; diſtributed l 
riches among the poor, and aſſociated with other pious men who 
adopted ſentiments fimilar to his own. In 1180 he began to aſſume i 
office of a public teacher, and to inſtruct the multitude in the doch 
and precepts of Chriſtianity. In this he was violently, but unſucce 
fully oppoſed by the archbiſhop of Lyons, and the other ecclefialti 
rulers of that province. The number of his followers increaſing dal” 
religious afſemblies were formed by them, firſt in France, and afterwaſ 
m Lombardy ; from whence they propagated their ſe& throughout 
other countries of Europe with incredible rapidity ; and with ſuch imi been 
eible fortitude did they adhere to their principles, that the moſt en t 
- perſecutions could never thoroughly eradicate them *. 
Of Wickli# In the 14th century Wickliff and Huſs made their i" 0 
pearance. The former was profeſſor of divinity at Oxfo 
and afterwards rector of Lutterworth. According to the teſtimony of M 
cotemporary writers, he was a man of enterpriſing genius, and extrat 
dinary learning; though Moſheim informs us that his doctrine was 1 
void of error, nor his life free from reproach. In the year 1360, 
began with defending the rights of the univerſity of Oxford againſt ſien 
Mendicant friars, whoſe power at that time was become unbounded: 
untolerable. He had even the courage to throw out ſome flight reffeci 
againſt the Popes, in conſequence of which he was degraded by! 
_ archbiſhop of Canterbury. From this ſentence he appealed to | A 
Pope, by whom it was confirmed. Wickliff then threw off all reſtrig re 


Of the Wal- 
de nſes. 


and inveighed in his ſermons and writings, not only againſt the mo ſeem 
but the Popes themſelves, and all the reigning ſuperſtitions ef + 
times. He exhorted the people alſo to ſtudy the Scriptures ; and in c 1 . 
to enable them to do ſo, he himſelf tranſlated them into Engliſh. 8 rea 
proceedings in that age of ignorance and darkneſs could not but be 11 
tended with ſevere perſecution. Wickliff, however, being firſt pro : : 
ted by the duke of Lancaſter and other great men, and afterwards * | 
the great ſchiſm in the Romiſh church, in which one Pope was ele 3 
at Rome, and another at Avignon, eſcaped the danger for a conſider 455 
time. On the healing of this diviſion, new proſecutions were com B. 
ced againſt him, which threatened to prove fatal; though it is es, 
that he died a natural death in 1387. The means by which he elca 13 
| r ö 5 f e. 
This account of the Waldenſes, taken from Dr Moſheim, is contrad 

by ſeveral reſpectable authors, particularly Beza According to him, they : 1 
ed long before the time of Feter Waldus, in the vallies of Piedmont; Wl. pci 
- which circumſtance they took the name of Vuudois, ſignifying the inhabit"... 


a valley or vallies. They are mentioned by Reinerus, a bloody pen 
ſect which had laſted above 500 years; and, by ſome, are ſuppoſed to if 
| Kabited that country from the time of the Apoſtles, | 
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5 | other countries, who were termed Wick/ifites, and Lolſards; the 


A heing a term of popular reproach, tranſlated from the Flemiſh into 


_ he Engliſh tongue . Theſe, wherever they could be found, were ter- 
ith FR bly perſecuted by the Inquiſitors; in the year 1415. the memory and 
1 held} ginions of Wickliff were condemned by the council of Conſtance 


nd about thirteen years after, his bones were dug up, and publicly 
burnt. g | 


howen: 
of atte 
the re 
pel. ( 
uted h 
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oſt en 


Lbitant of Prague, the capital of Bohemia, where his : 
putation was very great on account of his exemplary life and ſanctity 


of divinity, and of ordinary paſtor of the church. Remontſtrances 
rainſt the corrupt lives of the clergy, and the degeneracy ot religion 
in general, had now become very common; nor was Huſs deficient on 
his part in ſettin g forth theſe matters in a proper light. Belides this, 
om the year 1408, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to withdraw the 
miverſity of Prague from their allegiance to Pope Gregory XIII. 
Whom the kingdom of Bohemia, along with the reſt of Europe, had 
been accuſtomed to hold as the true head of the church. This could 
fot fail of bringing on a perſecution ; however, it ſeems the party of 
Huſs was ſo ſtrong, that for ſome time the reformer was not only able 
to defend himſelf, but, contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, to perſe- 
cite his antagoniſts. At laſt, being ſummoned to appear before the 
council of Conſtance, in 1415, he raſhly went thither, in a vain confi- 
dence of ſecurity from the protection of the emperor Sigiſmund. The 


their: 
Oxſo 
ny of t 


extra und. 
was arent was ſuch as might have been expected. Huſs was impriſoned, 
1260, condemned, and burnt alive; and the ſame fate attended his intimate 


aint Wind, Jerome of Prague, who had come to Conſtance along with him, 
1ded af vith a view to ſupport and defend his cauſe. : 

effeg Matters proceeded in the ſame calamitons and Antichriſtian manner 
1 by ill the beginning of the 16th century, when vengeance began to be 
| to Woecuted againſt thoſe enormous corruptions which had ſo totally ob- 


reſtrafſWH{cured the face of the true religion. At this time the papal dominion 


e mol ſeemed to be at its utmoſt poſſible height. So great 


7 8 | 1 th 
of Is the authority of the Popes, that their word was seven“ Fear 


popes, and their 


in M uficient to make or unmake kings, and to beſtow upon monſtrous in- 


1 em what dominions they pleaſed. In conſequence of ſolence. 

it be is, the Pope is ſaid to have given to the Portugueſe 

 projfſÞ=! the countries to the eaſtward of a certain Cape on the African coaſt ; 
ard and to the Spaniards all thoſe to the weſtward of it; thus barefacedly 
s ele ataming the unalienable right of the Deity, viz. that of being Lord of 
ſiden i be whole earth. In other reſpects, he ſeemed to be every where ſecure 
OM 
s cen 
eſcz 


ad none of thoſe who had formerly threatened reſiſtance were now in 
acondition to make any attempt. A dreadſul war in Bohemia had, in- 


tradi 
hey e 
t; fl 
bitant 
utor, 
| hay 


— 


* The literal meaning of the word Lollar is a ſinger. It took its riſe from 


From ſo laudable an undertaking, it ſeems ſurpriſing how the word gould ever 
"come a term of reproach. „ | | 


this time are totally unknown, He left many followers in England 


john Huſs, who lived in the 15th century, was an in- of John Huſs. 


if manners. In this city he performed at once the office of profeſſor 
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wamit danger. All oppoſition from heretics was entirely at an end; 
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deed, taken place on the death of John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague al- 
5 | N 2 | ready | 


T y bo 49; a 0 


a ſociety in the Netherlands, who, in the time of a plague, charitably attend- 
ed tne ſiek, and buried thoſe who died, ſinging hymns during the proceſſion. 
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ready mentioned. In this, both parties had behaved with the moſt u 


the ſuperiority of his arguments is not to be doubted ; but it was not by 


— 


that were likely to enſue, he ſummoned Luther to Rome. This journey, | 
which would undoubtedly have proved fatal to the reſormer, was happi Wl tis 


The Reformation 


thing. Luther, however, ſtill ſeemed to pay ſome reſpect to the Pope? . be 
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chriſtian and ſhocking cruelties againſt one another; but at length th 
Huſſites were overpowered, and ſo thoroughly weakened, that nothing 
could be feared from them. Nevertheleſs, ſuch was the extreme dege 
neracy of the Chriſtian church and its leaders at this time, that a retor 
mation was loudly called for, and indeed expected from a gener! 
council, whoſe. authority had been lately deemed ſuperior to that of ths 
Pope himſelf. But while this was evidently expected from a counci 
which, as matters then ſtood, the Pope had certainly no inclination toll... 
bn aſſemble, it ſuddenly prong Pe N eee force: : 
by means of an obſcure individual, from whom no x; 

OY * x ao was expected by either party. This was Mar. n 
| tin Luther, a native of Aifleben in Saxony, a Men- 

dicant monk, but who had been elected profeſſor of divinity in an ac. 
demy lately erected at Wittemberg by Frederic, ſurnamed he Nee 
elector of Saxony. His firſt attack was: made againſt the infamous traf 
of indulgences, which at that time was carried on in the moſt {tamele/shill pit 
manner, by John Tetzel, a Dominican monk. The indulgences ſold ech 
by him, indeed, exceeded all others of the kind that had been known, 
They were granted by Pope Leo X. and were blaſphemoulſly ſaid to afford 
remiſſion ot all ſins, paſt, preſent, and to come, to ſuch as were rich 
enough to purchaſe them. They were proclaimed in the moſt indecent 


manner by Tetzel, who did not ſcruple, in an open manner, to dero. eier 


ate from the all-ſufficient ' power and influence of the Saviour himlelt 

hus the indignation of Luther was thoroughly arouſed ; and on theſe | 
zoth of September 1517 he publicly maintained at W ittemberg 95 pro. 
poſitions, cenſuring the extravagant nature of the indulgences juk 
mentioned, pointing out the wickednels of thoſe who ſold them, and 
T ſparing the Pope himſelf, whom he accuſed as a partaker ot, thei um 

uilt. | | „ . | F 
1 The ſentiments of Luther were received with applauſe by the greateſt Wh un 
part of Germany, who had long been weary of the oppreſſion and ec: WW te 
clefiaſtical tyranny of the Popes and their clergy. A vehement conteſt 
enſued betwixt the reformer and Tetzel, with his brethren and partzans 
the Dominicans. As the former had reaſon and Scripture on his ſide, 


theſe that his adverſaries were to be ſilenced. . Luther, ſenſible of the 
dangerous ſituation he was in, addreſſed the Pope himſelf, and ſeveral 
inferior ecclefiaſtics, by letters the moſt ſubmiſſive imaginable ; declaring 
the uprightneſs of his intentions, and profeſſing his readineſs to retrad 
his opinions whenever his adverſaries ſhould be able to convince him o par 
their fallacy. The Pope at firſt paid very little regard to the controveiſj and 
but, being informed by the emperor Maximilian, of the ruinous effects Bi hin 


prevented by Frederic elector of Saxony, who remonſtrated that the , in 

cauſe belonged properly to Germany, and ought to be decided by the ces 

ceccleſiaſtical laws of the empire. On this Luther was 

Ineſſoctual con- ordered to attend Cardinal Cajetan, at that time legate 

| » pag of the diet at Augſburg. To this city he ee, 

Rau.. repaired ; but the cardinal behaved in ſuch an haug 7 
| and imperious manner, that the conferences came to 


authority, 


% . 
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uu borty, as be now appealed from the preſent deciſions of that pontiff 
h doe which be ſhould pronounce when better informed. But the 
thine: deſpiſing ſuch an inſignificant adverſary, determined to cruſh him 
dege ne by the thunder of his ſpiritual authority. In the month of 


retor{WMrenber 1518, therefore, he iſſued forth an edict commanding all his 
ner l ſubjects to acknowledge his power of delivering from a!/ the 
f tent due to ſin and tranſgreſſion of every kind. This ridiculous 
unci mation, however, had no effect upon Luther, who immediately 
on M eled from the Pope to a general council. 


force 
N no- 
Mar 
Men. 


1 AC2« 


0 now began to be ſenſible that the adverſary he had to contend 
þ was by no means to be deſpiſed, and therefore wiſhed to accommo- 
e matters in an amicable manner. With this view he made choice 
harles Miltitz, a Saxon knight, and a man of great prudence and 
tration, to confer with Luther. To ingratiate himſelf with the 


Wiſe for of Saxony, who ſeemed to be Luther's patron, he ſent him, by 
trafen, a golden conſecrated role, which the Popes were in uſe to beſtow 
nele!s particular mark of regard. Theſe negociations did not ſeem to be 
 1010Me:ther unſucceſsfal. Luther not only wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to 
10WN, Pope, but even promiſed to obſerve a profound filence on the ſub- 
afford provided his adverſaries would do the ſame. But while matters 
e rich promiſed to be ſpeedily made up, the violent behaviour of Luther's 
lecem hes, and the unaccountable imprudence of the Pope himſelf, cut 
dero-WMerery hope of reconciliation. For the pontiff, ſuffering himſelf to 
melt. Naried away by the inconfiderate zeal of the Dominicans; headed 
on there Eckius, who had been vanquithed by Luther in a public diſpute, 
Prog ilued out a Bull againſt the reformer, in which he u ited 5 
s Ju Weed him with 41 hereſies; ordered his writings to 7 en, 
. | f : - e pope againſt 
„ an bey burnt ; and ſummoned him again, on pain of Luther. 


| thei nmunication, to retract his errors within 60 days, 
cat himſelf on the clemency and mercy of the pontiff. In the 
ume, Tetzel, the unhappy cauſe of all the diſturbances, was re- 
to the | 7 ation. Milt 5 
moſt deplorable ſituation. Miltitz, not Miſerabledeath 


landing the precious gift he had brought to the of Tetzel, 


reateſt 
1d ec: 
-ontel 


oY ir of Saxony, found himſelf received by that prince 

5 + the utmoſt coldneſs, even ſuch as bordered upon contempt. With 
5 to conciliate in ſome degree his regard, therefore, he loaded 
0 


el with reproaches, and attributed to him the whole of the diſturb- 
; alirming, that the irregular and ſuperltitiou means he had 
uſe of for promoting the ſale of the indulgences, had been the 
aſe of the quarrel. Fetzel thus finding himſelf obnoxious to 
parties, and ſtung with remorte, abandoned himſelf entirely to 
ad deſpair. So miſerable was his lituation, that Luther himſelf 


tim 2 pathetic letter of conſolation, which, however, produced 


ſeveral 
-Jaring 
retrad 
um ot 
verly; 

effects 


1 05, as the torments of mind he ſuffered ſoon put an end to his 

5 1 fis infamy was perpetuated by a picture placed in the church of 

by Fu am which he is repreſented fitting on an als, and ſelling in- 
he rc: | 

er Was thor havin - 4 1 . 5 

legale Morin 8 A ived intellig nce of the Bull iſſued Ine Bull, 46 

dingy Nich; im by the Pope, determined to be before- eretals. Kc. 

1 th his holineſs. On the 10th of December, 1520, ; 

to no- = having erected a great pile of wood without the walls of Wit- 


0 wh in preſence of a vait multitude of people, committed to the 
both the Bull which had been publiſhed againſt him, and the = 
| | „ ere 


Popes 
hority, 
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cretals and canons relating to the ſupreme juriſdiction of the Pope, 
however, did not prevent the execution of the papal thunder; fo 
about a month after this proceeding, a ſecond Bull was iſſued, expel 
him from the communion of the church of Rome, on account of his 
ſulting the majeſty, and diſowning the ſupremacy, of the Roman Pont 
: Luther having now cut off all hope of reconciliat 
ee aa with the Romiſh church, was obli ed, from motives of 
5 Bag e defence, to ſetup another in oppoſition to it. I his ind 
Rome. was now no difficult matter; for the principles of refo 
5 tion had already diffuſed themſelves far and wide. 
celebrated Melancthon, and ſeveral other profeſſors of the acads 
at Wittemberg, had embraced the opinions of Luther; and as an in 
dible number of ſtudents at that time attended the academy, they y 
thus very quickly carried into diftant countries. In Switzerland the 
formation was already begun under Zuinglius, who is ſaid to have en 
tained notions of reformation even ſooner than Luther himſelf, Bu 
the mean time the oppolite party were taking ſuch means as appes 
moſt effectual for cruthing the reformers, and extinguiſhing their don 
at once. | 8 e 
On the death of Maximilian, the empire devolved on his grant 
Charles V. a prince bigotted to the religion of the Catholics. To Hr 
therefore Leo made application, commanding him to puniſh Luth tei 
an exemplary manner, on account of his rebellion againſt the ſacred 
and inſtitutions of the church. On the other hand, Frederic, ele& 
Saxony, to whom the emperor owed great obligations, inſiſted, tif 
unjuſt edict ſhould be iſſued out againſt the reformer ; but that his q 
ought to be tried by the canons of the Germanic church, and the la 
the empire. Charles determined to comply with this mn but WW: © | 
he might do ſo without offending the pontiff, he commanded that 
former ſhould be brought before the council to be held at Wore h. 
1521, where his cauſe was to be finally heard before any ſentence 
paſſed againſt him. Thither Luther went, under the ſafe conduQ oxicy]: 
| emperor ; but, having utterly refuſed to alter his the 
ments, he was condemned after leaving the allen 
and declared an enemy to the holy Roman empire. is tre 
* deric, therefore, perceiving the danger he was in, Meral o 
him to be carried off as he returned home, by three or four per ent! 
maiks, to the caſtle of Wartenburg, where he remained in conceanninior 
for ten months. „„ „ 2 n apted 


He ſets up a new 


He is condemn- 
ed at the diet of 
Worms. | 


The active ſpirit of Luther, and his zeal for the cauſe in which h lice the 
engaged, could but ill brook confinement. He therefore left Wartenbe of t. 


the month of March 1522, without the conſent, or even the knowledhents 0 
his patron. To this he was more particularly induced by the his þ 
received of the inconſiderate and intemperate zeal of Carloſtadt, wy ng 
aſſociates, who had already encouraged the 1gnorant and fanatic ere, he 
titude to commit diſturbances in Saxony, by breaking down the MAerly 
in churches, and behaving otherwiſe in a riotous manner. Thele 3 they t 
violence, however, were checked by the prudence of Luther ; who 1 Inge y 
ls the 85 took che beſt method that poſſibly could 5 * voice 
ſeriptures into Promote a reformation, viz. to diffuſe among 1 
German a knowledge of the ſcriptures, by giving them "reid: 
* ſlation of the facred writings in their own A of ( 
For this purpoſe he applied with the utmoſt diligence to finiſh ain 


F 


ee If 

; for, M-rſed into various places as it was executed, produced the moſt ſur- 
expelſ ing effects; extirpating, root and branch, the erroneous principles and 
of his ious doctrines of the church of Rome from the minds of a prodi- 


ms number of people. 


Pont ; | 
the death of Frederic elector of Saxony, which happened about the 


nciliat 
ves of 
moderate conduct of this prince had always prevented matters from 
ming to extremities between the two parties ; and though he certainly 
mraged the reformation, yet he never took any ſtep to promote its 
i by violence, or even by the leaſt exertion of his authority as a tem- 
al forereign. It was otherwiſe with John, his brother and ſucceſſor 3 
rthat prince, thoroughly convinced of the truth of Luther's doctrine, 


id the lat the fame time apprehenſive, that, by delay, the oppoſite party 
ave en 17 gain too great an advantage, aſſumed to himſelf the ſupremacy in 


gllaſtical as well as civil affairs, and erected a church | 
n his dominions totally different in every reſpect Rm ar 
m that of Rome; and his example was followed by in Saxony. 

y other princes of Germany. This unequivocal pes | 
duct alarmed the oppoſite party to ſuch a degree, that the moſt vio- 
tand laſting flame broke out. The patrons of popery gave broad hints 
their intention to make war upon the Lutherans, while the latter were 
wly determined to ſtand upon their defence; though by reaſon of 
min circumſtances in different parts of Europe, theſe hoſtile intentions 
re for ſome time prevented from being carried into execution. 
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be had ere of the Bible into German; parts of which being 


In 1526 a diet of the empire was held at Spires, where, after much | 


ur 1525, the affairs of the reformers came to a criſis. The prudent 


- 


he la hae, it was at laſt determined that all religious matters ſhould be 
butt to the deciſion of a free and general council, which the emperor 
nat t requeſted to call without delay. From this, how- | . 
Wom Quarrel between 


he was at preſent hindered by the perplexed 


the Pope and em- 


ntenceſe of his affairs in various parts of his dominions, but peror. 

duc 08iiticularly by a quarrel with the Pope himſelf; whom, LEG 

r his the year 1529, after taking the city of Rome, he blocked up in 
> allen catle of St Angels, and expoſed to the moſt ſevere and contume- 
npire- is treatment. Thus the reformers had time to gather ſtrength ; and 
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nich be 
rtenb 
,owled 
he nel 
t, one 
1atical 
the! 
heſe d 
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eral of the princes, who had hitherto been reſtrained by the fear of 
mecution, now openly threw off the maik, and introduced into their 
minions a ſyſtem of religion ſimilar to that which had already been 
opted in Saxony; while others who did not think proper to counte- 


of the reformed, or hinder their ſubjects from embracing what ſen- 
ts on religion they pleaſed. | 5 | 

his happy fituation of affairs, however, was ſoon changed. Charles 
"ng made peace with the Pope, afſembled another diet in Spires 
te, having leiſure to attend to religious affairs, he revoked the power 
\ 7 given to the German princes of managing eccleliaſtical matters 
7 thought proper, until a general council ſhould be called. Every 


oe was now determined to be unlawful that ſhould be made before 


by dolce of the enſuing council was known. While this diet ſat, the 
un oo Was at Barcelona in Spain, but his brother Ferdinand was left 
** % 7 at Spires, and his ſentiments were exactly conformable to 
n habe ot Charles himſelf, The abovementioned decree was not carried 


2 oy, as every decree of the German diet ought to have been, 


but 


nee the new doctrines ſo far, yet did not in the leaſt moleſt the aſſem- 
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but by a plurality of voices. The reformers, therefore; having ret 
ſtrated in vain to Ferdinand concerning the illegal nature of the deciſ- 
entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt it, and appealed 


w_ e , herd the emperor and a future council. Hence the nx 
Proteſtants. of Proteſtants. which has indiſcriminately been appl 


| | ever ſince to all who differ from the church of BG 
Thoſe who proteſted on this occaſion were John, ele&or of Sax 
George, elector of Brandenburg, for Franconia; Erneſt and Fray 
dukes of Lunenburg; the landgrave of Heſſe; and the prince 
Anhalt. They were ſeconded by thirteen Imperial towns ; viz. Stu 
burg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Rottingen, Windſeim, Memnj 
8 Nortlingen, Lindau, Kempten, Heiſbron, Weiſſemburg, and 
all. 8 FER 1 
This proteſt was announced to the emperor by ambaſſadors from i 
- Princes and towns juſt mentioned; but he was ſo much offended at thi 
proceedings, that he ordered the ambaſſadors to be put under arreſt | 
ſeveral days This violent proceeding only ſerved to unite the Protet} 
princes more firmly among themſelves ; though as yet they could e. 
come to any determination about the proper mode of defence they oui et 
to follow. Great expectations, however, were ſoon raiſed by an intin the 
tion from the emperor, that all differences were to be finally ſettled He! 
the approaching diet to be held at Augſburg. In the mean time, | le tc 
had a perſonal conference with the Pope, in which he requeſted his ee. 
lineſs to call a general council; urging, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the: 
pediency and even neceſſity of it as matters then ſtood. Clement, ho 
ever, reproached the emperor with an ill. judged clemency, and alledg 
that it was his duty to ſupport the church, and papal prerogative 
executing ſpeedy vengeance upon the heretical faction. But Charle 
though ſufficiently inclined to ſevere meaſures, faw plainly that th 
could not now be executed without kindling a war in his own dominio 
of which no man could foreſee the conſequences. Beſides, as he | 
not yet any clear idea of the nature of the diſpute, he judged ic abſolute 
neceſſary to inform himſelf fully of the cauſe of quarrel before a in 
determination on either fide. For this purpole, he ordered Luther, a 
ſome other eminent divines, to draw up the principal articles of their! 
ligion, with thoſe in which they differed from the church of Rom 
and to preſent them to him in writing. This was accordingly dont 
| and 17 articles were preſented by Luther; which ve 
afterwards enlarged by Melancthon, in order to! 
preſented to the diet at Augſburg ; from which © 
cumſtance theſe enlarged articles have ſince been known by the nal 
of the Augſburg Contefſion, „ | 
On the 15th of June 1530, the emperor arrived at Augſburg ; Wt 
five days after, the diet was opened; ſoon after which, the Proteliai 
received a ſormal permiſſion to read their confeſſion before the alſembl 
This was accordingly performed by George Bayer chancellor of N 
ony. The copies, delivered to the emperor after being reac, i 
ſigned by John, elector of Saxony; George, marquis of Brandenbuy 
Erneſt, duke of Lunenburg; Fhilip, landgrave of Heſſe; Wolga 
Prince of Anhalt; and by the Imperial cities of Nuremberg and Rel 
lingen; who all ſolemnly declared their aſſent to the doctrines it 0 
tained. The ſtyle and manner of this confeſſion are much Commence 205 
wigs whatever might be its merit, it had no effect upon the I TH 
2 qe. 5 ö 22 8 
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in, A kind of refutation was drawn up by ſome Catholic doors j 


4 which, however futile, the emperor commanded the EI 
oy ee, s | Is rejected by 
Meant members to acquieſce ; and inſtantly to put 5 
gend to their religious diſputes, by an unlimited ſubmii- e 
n to the doctrines and opinions contained in this anfwer. The Pro- 
ants declared, that they were by no means ſatisfied with the reply, 
{ earneſtly deſired a copy of it, that an anſwer might be drawn ups 
xd that they might more fully demonſtrate its weakneſs and inſuffi- 
lency. But this reaſonable requeſt was refuſed ; and the emperor even 
tepoſed his ſupreme authority to ſuſpend any farther proceedings in 
e matter; ſolemnly prohibiting the publication of any new writings 
declarations that might contribute to the lengthening out of theſe 
lzious debates. | | | | . 
tis not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a ſummary method of . 
ud anſwer the intended purpoſe. The Proteſtant divines, who ha 
ard the reply made to their confeſſion, endeavoured to recolle&t the 
pruments it contained, and Melancthon was employed to draw up an 
rer to it. He accordingly drew up an elegant refutation of ſuch ar- 
ments as could be recollected, which was preſented to the emperor 
the 22d of September the ſame year, but that prince refuſed to re- 
ve it. This anſwer was farther enlarged after the reformers had been 
k to procure a copy of the performance itſelf; and was publithed in 
te year 1531, with the other pieces that related to the doctrine and diſ- 
plne of the Lutheran church, under the title of A Defence of the Cons 
lon of Augſburg. „„ . 
Matters had now come to ſuch a criſis, that the moſt ſerious conſe- 
lences were juſtly to be apprehended z and there were evidently but 
Ire ways in which the differences could be terminated. 1. By grant- 
g thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the church of 
ome the liberty of following the dictates of their conſcience. 2. To 
dall diſputes by the power of the ſword : Or, 3. To engage each of 
e contending parties to moderate their zeal in ſome meaſure, that ſo a 
conciliation might be formed on Chriſtian principles. This laſt expe- 
ent was moſt generally approved, and many conferences were held 
teen the Proteſtant and Catholic doctors for this purpoſe; but the 
erence between them was too great to admit ct being made up. 
s method, therefore, having failed, the emperor next had recourſe to 
ſecular authority. On the 19th of November he iſſued 
h, in the abſence of the Saxon and Heſſian princes, 
vere decree, in which the Papal religion was extolled 
ond meaſure ; the ſentence paſſed againſt Luther at | 
diet of Worms was confirmed; the changes that had been introduced 
ie the doctrine and diſcipline of the reformed churches ſeverely cen- 
rd; and a ſolemn order addreſſed to the princes, ſtates, and eities, 
at had thrown off the Papal yoke, to return to their duty and alle- 
nee to the church of Rome, on the pain of incurring the indig- 
ton and vengeance of the emperor, as the patron and protector of 
* church, This violent behaviour, however, now He is A 
de too late. The reformation was already eſtabliſhed 1 5 1 pr Me 
"Pr and Denmark, and had made great pro- berty of conſei- 
eee countries of Europe. The Proteſtunts, once to the refor- 
"Dig e, of their own ſtrength, ſet the mers. 
whe che empercr at defiance. . 1530 and 1821, they met firſt 


Severe edict a- 
gainſt the Pro- 
te ſtants. 
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alliance and confederacy, with an intention of defending their religi 


. Proteſtant princes refuſed to grant as long as the edicts of Worms a 


ded by a majority of voices at Cologne, in the year 1531, was en 


fixed either in the free general council that was to be held in fix moni 
or in a diet of the empire. 


mer darkneſs which had ſo long overſhadowed the world. Of the 


Jenfibly loſt its monſtrous ſuperſtition; and the violent inclination 


J 
m . 


at Smallcalde, and ifterwards at Francfort, where they formed a ſolen 


and liberties againſt the encroachments of the oppoſite party. To t 
confederacy, they invited the kings of England, Sweden, and Denmar 
with ſeveral other ſovereign ſtates ; omitting nothing that could tex 
to their mutual ſafety and defence. A rupture, however, was at 
time happily prevented by the mediation of the electors Palatine 2 
of Mentz. Their interpoſition now proved the more effectual, th 
the emperor ſtood in need of aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, which 


Augſburg continued in force. The election of his brother Ferdin; 
alſo to the dignity of the king of the Romans, which had been cond 


teſted by the ſame princes as contrary: to the ſundamental laws of d 
empire. Thus, both parties being inclined to pacific meaſures; a recy 
ciliation was effected in the year 1532; and a treaty of peace conclud 
at Nuremberg in the ſame year, between the emperor and German pr 
ces, on the wine conditions; viz. that the latter ſhould furniſh 
ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt the Turks, and acknowled 
Ferdinand as lawful king of the Romans ; while, on his part, the « 
peror engaged to repeal the edicts of Worms and Augſburg ; and all 
the Lutherans the free exerciſe of their religion, until a rule of faith v 


Thus the reformation, being eſtabliſhed on a ſure foundation, con 
nued to ſpread every where with great rapidity. Many attempts! 
deed were made by the oppoſite party to cruſh it, and reſtore theft 


we ſhall give an account in the hiſtory of the particular kingdat 
where they were made. Here we ſhall only obſerve farther, that 1 
only were thoſe countries enlightened by the reformation where the? 
thority of the Popes was denied, but even the Popiſh religion itſelf 


perſecute, either gradually ſubſided of itſelf, or was checked by 
power of the kings, who have uniformly endeavoured to keep 
power of the clergy within bounds, however ſuperſtitious they might 
in other reſpects. We ſhall, therefore, cloſe this hiſtory with an 
count of the various ſects that have ſprung up among the Proteli 
themſelves, and which {till continue to divide them without any af 
rent probability of reconciliation or unanimity taking place. 
£ I. The firſt great divifion among the Proteltat 
> Bur 56 ain took place even before they had received the nal 
e roten and aroſe concerning the preſence,of our Saviour 5 
. | dy in the bread and wine uſed in the Lord's Supf 
Lather indeed denied the Popiſh doctrine of trauſubſtantiation, but 
maintained, that the body of Chriſt was really preſent in the clemen 
and even attempted to explain the manner in which it was ſo, bye 
mile drawn from the union of the element of fire and iron, in a pie 
that metal while red hot. His arguments, however, failing to pri 
conviction in his brethren, a ſeparation took place; and the doc 
the real preſence continues to be the diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Luthe 
church from all other ſects of Proteſtants. ä 
a. The Reformed Ghurch, as it was called, to diſtinguiſh it | 


INTRODUCTION. 
Lt which adhered to the doctrines of Luther, was founded by Ulric 
ringlius, a native of Switzerland. He differed from Luther not only 
\ the doctrine abovementioned, but was likewiſe for aboliſhing ſeveral 
dages and ceremonies which Luther inclined to allow z as images, 
urs, wax tapers, the form of exorciſm, and private confeſſion. 
timents were adopted by the Helvetic churches, and from them pro- 
anted into the neighbouring countries. 
m the Lutherans in the form of its government, inſiſting on an ab- 
ute equality among its miniſters, while the former admitted of de- 
es and ſubordination among them. 
„was embraced by that church, particularly by the celebrated re- 
utmoſt vigour on the belief of this 


This church differed alſo + 


was nor HT 


The doctrine of predeſtination 


mer Calvin, who infiſted with the 
int as abſolutely eſſential. 1 p 
3. The Church of England, at its firſt origin, inclined to follow the 
"nions of Luther; but through the aſſiduity of Calvin and his diſci- 
artyr, this diſpoſition was gradually 
hanged, and Calviniſm was every where the prevalent doctrine. 
ence, in the time of Edward VI. Geneva was conlidered as a ſiſter 
burch; and the theological ſyſtem of Calvin was made the rule of 
ih and practice for England. This, however, was not attended 
ith any change in the Epiſcopal form of government, nor of ſeveral 
tes, which the greateſt part of the reformed looked upon as ſuperſti- 
ous, This difference between the two churches, though at firſt rec- 
med of little conſequence, was afterwards a ſource of the molt bitter 
pmoſities, and even perſecutions. 

4. The Puritans, were properly the ſame with the re 
eneva. They originated in England from ſome of thoſe who had fled 
Queen Mary of England, and about 1554, 
ok refuge in Germany. Some of theſe performed divine worthip 
cording to the ritual of Edward VI.; but others preferred the 
mis method, as more pure and ſimple. The former were called 
mnformiſts, from their compliance with the eſtabliſhments of the 
mnce juſt mentioned; while the others had the title of Non. conformiſis, 
account of their refuſal ; or Puritans, from their inſiſting on a form 
worſhip more free from ſuperſlition, and of a purer kind than that 
eſeribed by Edward. On their return to England, each party en- 
wonred to eſtabliſh their reſpective ſyſtem; and thus the diſputes 
tween them, which had been begun before, inſtead of being ended, 
ame much worſe. Queen Elifabeth endeavoured to end the contro- 
my by an act of uniformity ; commanding all her ſubjects to obey the 
ms of worſhip, which ſhe, as the ſupreme and only viſible head of the 
uch, had thonght proper to impoſe. This, however, was by no 
ans ſufficient. The controverſies grew worſe and worſe, producing 
„of which an account will be given in 


les, more eſpecially Peter 
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the end the moſt tragical events 
e ſubſequent part of this Work. 
From the Puritans proceeded that ſe& now ca 
. formed about the year 1581, by one Robert Brown, from 
dom his party had alſo the name of Brouniſis. His difference with 
gland, and with the Puritans, was chiefly in matters 
He was for dividing the whole body of the 
ties, or congregations; each of which he mo- 
y as: poſſible, according to the account we have of the 
hes; and ſo zealous was he in this reſpect, that he refu- 
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fed all communion with thoſe who differed from him with regard to thi 
point. As he maintained alſo that all churches were, jure diving, n 
dependent of every power but that of their own biſhops, or paſtor 
his party had from thence the name of Independents. Their leader 
however, afterwards renounced his principles; and joining the churd 
of England, obtained a benefice there. 125 | 
6. The Auabaptiſts, or Mennonites, are univerſally allowed to have bes 
of very great antiquity. They have the name of Anabaptiſts, from they 
tenet of denying infant baptiſm ; and Menunonites, from one Mennon, 
celebrated teacher among them. According to their own account, the 
are deſcended from the Waldenſes, and other ancient ſects, who hay 
uſually been conſidered as witneſſes of the truth in the times of univer 
fal darkneſs 2nd ſuperſtition ; and in this Dr Moſheim ſeems to agr 
with them. In their ſentiments concerning church-government, th 
Anabaptiſts agree with the Independents, or very much reſembl 
them. ST | | 
7. The Quakers. This ſet, which appeared about the middle of th 
37th century, had the appellation of Quakers beſtowed upon them h 
way of deriſion, on account of the convulſive ſhakings of the bod 
with which their diſcourſes were at firſt attended; but the name th: 
choſe for themſelves was that of Children, or Confeſſors of the light 
It was founded by George Fox, a ſhoemaker, in the year 1647, who! 
ſaid to have given himſelf out for a perſon divinely inſpired; and man 
reproaches have been caſt upon them for their indecent and diforder 
behaviour at that time. But whatever might have been the calz ; 
their firſt appearance, it muſt be recorded to their honour, that n 
ſect of Chriſtians whatever have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſuca ane 
minent manner by their mild and peaceable behaviour; and they aretl 
only party who have maintained in principle, and ſhewn by their pradic 
that it is not impoſſible to adhere literally to the words of our vSaviol 
that his ſervants do ot fight, In conformity to this principle, thouy 
frequently perſecuted themſelves, they have never returned the injuſ 
by attempting to perſecute others when it was in their power. Fri 
the ſame admirable principle of humanity and Chriſtianity, they reiil 
to engage in any war whatever; though it is ſaid, that in the late Am 
rican conteſt many of them deviated from this tenet, and embarked 
the common cauſe. But whether this was done by general conf 
or was only the deviation of individuals from the principles cf tl 
fraternity, is as yet unknown. The ſingularities of this party Vi 
reſpect to dreſs, language, &c. and their opinion that every man 1s f 
manner divinely inlpired, are ſo well known that it is needleſs to ct 
on any diſcuſſion of them. * 

8. The Morapians, or Herrenhutters. Theſe pretend to derive the 
origin from the Bohemian or Moravian brethren, who, in the 1 
century, threw off the Romiſh yoke, after the example of John 15 
already mentioned. The ſect, in its preſent form, was firſt eſtabi wh 
ed by Count Zinzendorf in the village of Herrenbul, in Lu/a 410"; 
whence they haye ſpread as far as the Indies, and formed fettlemFeht 1 
in every quarter of the globe. According to their own account 0: 11 
tenets, they agree with the Lutherans in the doctrines of Chriſtiai 
differ from them in certain inſtitutions and forms of church CG 

ne, &e. | . 

g 1 heile are the moſt remarkable parties that fill gaintain 


\ 


to tu and among Proteſtants, as ſeparate and diſtin churches. Many 
20, bers have appeared, which in a ſhort time vaniſhed, and ſunk into 
paſtors ion. With regard to the various denominations of Arminians, 
leader MWcinians, Methodiſts, &c. though diſtinguiſhed from the reformed 


ches by their peculiar ſentiments, they continue to exiſt among 


church | 
em, and have meetings of their own. The religious parties of our 


ve bel n conntry may alſo be conſidered as all comprehended under theſe 
m tha dy mentioned; for the church of Scotland itſelf differs not from 
mon, Whit of Geneva, from whence, indeed, it took its origin; and the di- 


ſons in it occaſioned by differences concerning the Solemn League 
d Covenant, with ſome other points of a ſimilar nature, cannot be 
ppoled to conſtitute the Seceders a different church, while they agree 
the efſential points of faith, church-government, and diſcipline, 

Having thus given a pretty full account of the va- 
pus changes and diviſions in the religion of the Eu- 
pean nations, we mult now proceed to take ſome 
tice of that of the Aſiatics. In very ancient times this was of two 
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cs to better information from the Jews; and in theſe there was ge- 
rally a mixture of Paganiſm with the worſhip of the true God. Af- 
r the birth of our Saviour, the light of the Goſpel was diffuſed through 
olt every nation on that continent, but ſoon became corrupted, as. 
5 been already mentioned, by the admixture of Heathen and Jewiſh 


ſorderperttitions. In ſome places, particularly of India, it appears to have 
caſe Nen overwhelmed and loſt by the prevalence of idolatry ; inſomuch, 
that Mt though there are now evident traces of its having once been there, 
c an Wie people are found much more averſe than Heathens generally are to 
7 are nit che pure doctrines of it among them. About the year 612, Ma- 
pracucaWmet, as was formerly obſerved, began to preach his new ſyſtem. 


SaviouW principal point in which he differed from the Jews and Chriſtians 


thou the time, beſides his own pretended miſſion, was with reſpect to the 
Ir1jur ect unity of the Godhead ; the doctrine of which, he ſaid, was groſs- 
Frot wolated by every party at that time in exiſtence. Dr Moſheim is of 

y ref mon, that Mahomet was not abſolutely an impoſtor, but that he had 
te Am a good deal of enthuſiaſm in his diſpoſition, and really believed 
ar ked ſelf to be the inſpired prophet he pretended. But, whatever might 
conſel the caſe with Ao himſelf, it is certain, that his followers were 
; of tWvinced of this in the higheſt degree; for no ſet of men were ever 
ty, en to be more aſſiduous in propagating their religion, not only by 
n is 0iching and offering ſuch arguments as the cauſe would bear, but like- 


to cue by the powerful motives of fire and ſword. Thus, by their exten- 


: conqueits, Mahometaniſm was ſpread over the greateſt part of Aſia, 


ive here it has in a great meaſure rooted out the deiſm prevalent among 
he s Tartars. In Africa too, there are traces of it to be met with among 
an fu molt favage nations; though in Europe it has not the leaſt footing 


1:4] wha 8 . * 5 .* o . 
{ta bill where except in Turkey. Thus, Paganiſm, once ſo univerſal, is in 


Luauumer exterminated from the earth, and is to be met with no where 
lem in China, India, and the moſt barbarous nations in other quar- 
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nds, viz. idolatry and deiſm, excepting only thoſe places which had 
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continent of Aſia; from which it is ſeparated by the rivers Oby, In 
Palus Mcootis, the Black Sea, and the ftraits of the Dardanelles, fo 


| ſouth-weſt, is about 3000 miles, and its breadth, from eaſt to weſt, abo 


and White Seas; the former of which running northward almoſt to d 
Arctic Circle, where it is termed the Gulf of Bothnia, forms the gr 


welt contains the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, while two farther 


 Agrantages of Ku- 


tinents. By means of the Baltic Sea, for inſtance, the gulfs of Botin 
and Finland, veſſels may ſail upwards of 1000 miles either north 


| leaſt Joo miles on that quarter; and even the moſt inland countri 


85 0 . r 


* V R . 


r is bounded on the north by che Frozen or Northern Ocer 
formerly called the Hyperborean ; on the ſouth by the Mediten 
nean Sea; on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the eaſt by | 


Tobol, Wolga, and Don; and farther ſouth by the ſea of Afopht 
merly called the Helleſpont. Its greateſt length, from north-eal | 


2500; lying chiefly between the 35th and 71ſt degree of north latitud 
and between 10? weſt and 60 caſt of the meridian of London. 
The northern part of Ahis continent is deeply indented by the Bal 


weſtern peninſula, comprehending the ancient kingdom of Norw 
with part of Sweden and Lapland. The great peninſula on the ſoul 


the eaſt, (Italy and part of Turky in Europe) cemprehend the ſel 
of the once celebrated empires of Greece and Rome. The ſmaller 
ninfalas, capes, and promontories, are too numerous to be mention 
in a general deſcription. „ 
Europe poſſeſſes natural advantages for commer 
ſuperior to thoſe of any other quarter of the glok 
for by reaſon of the large bays and gulfs with whi 
it is indented, ſcarce any place in the continent 
400 Engliſh miles from the ſea, and thus may have a facility of cu 
munication with the other parts of the globe, utterly unknown to 
inhabitants of the inland parts of Aſia, Africa, or America, except 
fach as are near ſome of the large rivers which run through theſe co 


rope in regard to 
commerce. 


eaſt, into the very heart of the continent. The White Sea, on the nor 
runs a conſiderable way into the land to the ſouth-weſt and welt ; foi 
the weſtern extremity of it is ſcarce 200 miles diſtant from the north 
point of the gulf of Bothnia ; while, between the ſouth-weltern point 
the White Sea, and the eaſtern extremity of the gulf of Finland, t 
large lakes of Ladoga and Onega are interpoſed, by which commodi 
of every kind might be ſent with eaſe to the neighbouring country 
the ſouth-eaſtern part, the ſtraits of the Dardanelles, the Black Sea, 
Palus Mcaotis or ſea of Aſoph, form a communication by water for 


ſuch as Hungary, the eaſtern parts of Poland and Muſcovy, have“ 
advantages of large rivers, as the Danube, Nieper, Don, and Vi 
£2; while Germany is equaily benefited by others, ſuch as the Riu 
the Elbe, &c. all which, like-large natural canals, facilitate the _ 

nication betwixt theſe countries and others, as well as betv/1:it one pra 
of the ſame country und another, | | 15 


* 


es a milder climate than any of the other quarters 
the globe. Even the frozen regions of Lapland 
| the northern parts of Muſcovy are more temperate 
+ Siberia. Farther to,the ſouthward, where the air is more tempe- 
te, the heat never ariſes to ſuch an height as to enervate or induce 
it indolence and ii 
tries; for even the heats of Spain and Italy are not comparable to 


Advantages of 
its climate. 


Oceul on the continent of Africa a very few degrees farther ſouth. 

diten me productions of the European continent are ra- DE | 

t by df uſeful than ſplendid. Gold, filver, and precious 9 e . tf 
y, IrifWncs are indeed found in ſome countries, but by no : 

ſoph in ſuch quantity as to ſapply the conſumpt even of the countries 
es, folfihere they are found, much leſs to tempt the rapacity of their neigh- 
-calt Mur to invade them on that account; though even this was formerly 
t, abo caſe; and we learn that Spain was an Object to the Romans and 
atitudMnhaginians on account of its ſilver ; and part of ancient Thrace, now 


ded in Turky in Europe, to the celebrated Philip of Macedon, on 
count of its gold. All the countries of Europe, however, abound 

the neceſſaries of life, though in none of them are they to be had 
thout a conſiderable degree of labour on the part of the inhabitants, 
conſequence of which is, and always has been, a degree of activity 
erior to that of the Aliatics, Africans, or Americans; where the ex- 
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arther ire plenty prompts the natives to truſt to the ſpontaneous productions 
the ſeitbe ſoil, negleRing agriculture and every uſeful art. g 
aller Mlbe iſlands belonging to Europe are fewer in num f the E - 
ention than thoſe of Atia ; but ſeveral of them, as Great 3 e 


tain, Ireland, and Iceland, are very conſiderable on 


mmerWount of cheir magnitude, and the two former much more fo by reaſon 
e globe rank their inhabitants have held among the other nations of the 
th bid. The ifland of Sicily, too, has been much celebrated in hiſtory ; 
atinent even the ſmall iſlands of the Archipelago have been rendered much 
of cor famous by the activity and valour of their inhabitants than the 
in to Me large and fertile iſlands of Afia, which have been in the poſſeſſion 


excepti 
heſe ca 
f Both. 
north 


arbarians ſince the commencement of hiſtory. 

$ Europe lies at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
where we are informed by the ſacred writings that 
he human race were collected after the flood, it is 


Hiſtory of Eu- 
rope. 


he naſzbable that for ſome time it would be without inhabitants, even when 
t ; ſoußz veltern parts of Aſia contained empires and kingdoms. Profane 
north ry gives us little or no information with regard to the ſituation of 
1 point Europeans in the early ages, farther than that they were for a long 


land, ein a very rude and barbarous ſtate ; and that they were addicted to 


nmod ' on plunder, and robbery, which they exerciſed without remorſe on 
oye ito came in their way. In this ſituation, having no neighbours to 
a veltward, the Aſiatics naturally became liable to their depredations 
ter 


countit of luxuries which their own did not produce, and which they 


bor id not take the trouble of cultivating in order to enjoy its produce. 
ind. wy the earlieſt authentic hiſtories we have of the Greeks relate to 
he 8 expeditions into Afia, of which an account has already been 
e 0 BF” it is not to be doubted that incurſions of the ſame kind 


t one 


practiſed while the weſtern parts of Alia were divided among 2 
L ! h | | 1 


number 


„ 7. ID * "> "mak 
rope being thus almoſt ſurrounded and much interſected by ſeas, 


iſpoſition to action which is known in warmer 
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de ealt, whoſe rich and plentiful country promiſed them the enjoy- 
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number of ſmall empires and petty kingdoms ; though it is probalf 
that the conquelts of Cyrus, the founder of the Perſian empire, will 
ſtrike a terror into his weſtern neighbours, and incline them a little ml 

to peace. There was indeed, beſides this, another reaſon why 
Greeks, who lay next to Aſia, ſhould now ceaſe their depredatin 
They had attained to ſuch a degree of civilization as enabled then 
form themſelves into kingdoms or republics governed by regular ſyſl 
of laws, and their mutual jealouſies of one another prevented them ill 
purſuing any general plan of piracy or conqueſt on the inhabitants of 
eaſt. It was not till the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes that any formal aff 
teit with the Perſians, who had then the dominion over greateſt pan 
Aſia, took place. The hiſtory of theſe conteſts has already been gif 
They ended in the acquiſition of a dominion over the greateſt part of 
under Alexander the Great. | DEITY os Ea 9 
Matters did not, however, remain long in this ſtate ; the empire 
Alexander was diſſolved after his death; his captains ſet up for thail 
ſelves; and three permanent empires, the Syrian, the Grecian, andi 
Egyptian, appeared in its ſtead. A fourth had been erected at firſt, 
it was ſoon deſtroyed, and the countries ſhared among the reſt. By 
continual conteſts of theſe empires with one another, their power 
came gradually diminiſhed, and at laſt the Romans, whoſe gro 
reatneſs had never been ſuffictently attended to, made a conquell 
them all. Thus the Europeans once more became maſters of a cali 
derable part of Aſia; but though the ſtrength of the Continent W 
now united in ſuch a manner as it never was before or ſince, even 
warlike Romans could never penetrate ſo far as Alexander had da 
At laſt, by the continual inteſtine diviſions which prevailed among tha 
even the power of the Romans began to decline. The weſtern part 
overthrown by nations as uncivilized as any recorded in hiſtory; 
the whole continent, Greece only excepted, filled with barbarity, W 
lation, and ſlaughter. . „ 
The Roman name and power continued for ſome time to exiſt ml 
called the Eaſtern or Greek empire; but the continual conteſts with 
Perfians weakened both to ſuch a degree that an opportunity was gl 
to a new enemy, viz. the Saracens under Mahomet and his ſucces 
to attempt the conqueſt both of Europe and Afia ; but their powell 
the weltern parts being broken by Charles Martel, a ſtop was pul 
their conqueſts in Europe for that time, while the diviſions that 
place among themſelves ſtopped them effectually in every other quali 
The conqueſts of Charles the Great, the grandſon of Charles Mal 
who united under his dominion France, Italy, and Germany, 8 
ſtability to the European affairs which they had not ſor tome time 
joyed ; the exceſſive barbarity which had taken place on the dikolW 
of the Roman empire began to decline, and ſome dawning of arts! 
learning to appear. Since his time, however, the powers of Ell 
have been ſo well balanced, that there ſeems little probability of | 
one of them being overrun by another; and ſtill leſs that two of ti 
 __ will unite in the deſign of conquering any other 

on 3 of the world. Still, however, this quarter cons 
ee . to hold the firſt rank in the world with regard 1 
world. lour, politeneſs, and learning. The {mall num 
| its inhabitants, indeed, added to the natural obiiah 


yhich impede the progreſs of conqueſt, prevent ſuch great exploits , 
N' 3. 5 3 : x * 
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1 Seng Atchieved as formerly, though the very ſuperiority the Eürw⸗ 


numbers. In Afia, the natural boundaries of the empires are 
at a much greater diſtance from each other than in Europe. 
ee che rulers in that quarter perceiving ſo many of their own ſpęcies 
Eh fabjetion, fancying themſelves ſuperior to mortality, treat their ſub- 
is 2s Daves, and grievouſly oppreſs them. This produces depreſſion 
ad, indolence, and inactivity, on the part of the oppreſſed; to which 


8 e warmth of the climate and fertility of the ſoil muſt undoubt- 
dy contribute to make them leſs active and vigorous in thoſe purſuits 
are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to Europeans, though not ſo to thoſs 
poſleſs ſuperior advantages. | | | 


= Before we conclude this account of Europe, it may not be amiſs to | 


eee, that it is the only quarter of the globe where the ſacred flame 
herty ſeems to have been lighted up, in ſuch a manner as never to be 
guiſhed by any means whatever. From the earheſt periods of hi- 


we Greeks were enthuſiaſts in that excellent cauſe ; and indeed in 


erxceſſive deſire of liberty, and the noble ſtruggles they made for it, 
me may ſay that the greateſt part, if not all, of their virtue confifted. 


very reverſe of this was the caſe with every one of the Afiatic na- 


who generally ſeemed ambitious of throwing away their liberty 
even When eſtabliſhed on the ſureſt foundation. A moſt remarkable in- 
ee of this we have in the caſe of the Jews, who, though they enjoyed 
wach liberty that every man did what. was right in his own eyes, could 
be ſatisfied without having a maſter to oppreſs, and make them ſub- 
iet to his purpoſes. Their deſire was granted, and they obtained, 
s long time, a monarch more ſplendid and magnificent than any 
on on earth could boaſt of. A dawn of liberty began to ſhew itſelf 
Dong them on the death of Solomon, when the ten tribes revolted. 
But this ended only in a mere change of maſters. The revolted Iſrael- 


ils, inſtead of enjoying, or attempting to enjoy, the liberty they had ſo 


N mely acquired, choſe for themſelves a new ſet of tyrants, to whoſe will 


were as abject ſlaves as ever. Indeed the exceſſive deſpotiim of the 
Jewiſh monarchs is in nothing more conſpicuous than the eaſe with which - 


bey changed the religion of the country from Paganiſm to the worſhip 


they themſelves happened to believe either the one or the other. In 
Nope, it is well known that a change of the eſtabliſhed religion has 
EaWays been a moſt difficult matter, and ſome monarchs have ſuffered 
Perely for attempting it. | | EE 
bi Among the other Aſiatic nations, the exceſſive inclination to ſubmit 
Lplicitly to the will of a ſingle perſon was equally univerſal and aſto- 
Albing. At the very time that the Greeks and Romans were eſtabliſh- 


— 


1 


eus one jot better; nay, we are told that the Carthaginians fell pro- 
| rate before the head of one of their princes which had been cut off in 
3 attle, Such monſtrous and abſurd veneration, however, could not at 
time be introduced among Europeans; and Alexander the Great 


e Perſians were adoring their monarchs as deities ; nor were the Afri- 


Ours to himſelf, 
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; -peans poſſeſs may perhaps be aſcribed in ſome meaſure to this pau- 


4 ve may 3 aſcribe part of the natural imbecility of the Aſiatics, 
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the true God, or from the worſhip of the true God to Paganiſm, as 


ng, or attempting to eſtabliſh, their ſtates on the ſolid baſis of liberty, 


ever gave ſuch ſerious offence to his army as by arrogating Divine ho- 
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It would far exceed our limits to mention all the ſtruggles for liberty 
which have been made by the various nations of Europe in more mo- 
dern times. The deſperate valour with which the knights of Rhodes 
and Malta defended themſelves againſt the Turks, ſhew how very inimi- 
cal they were to a deſpotic government. But, paſſing by other exam. 
ples, the preſent revolution in France, the troubles and commotions in | 

the Netherlands, and in Germany itſelf, ſhew how univerſally this ſpirit | 
is diffuſed; and it muſt certainly give every European an high idea of 
His rank in the creation, when he conſiders himſelf to'be one of thoſe 
deſtined to free the world from the ſhackles of deſpotiſm, in which the | 
eateſt part of it is ſtill held; and to ſet mankind at liberty from that | 
intolerable yoke, which a few ambitious individuals have found means 
8 on a multitude of others, perhaps much better than them - 
ſelves. | | . LT . 
This quarter of the world contains people of all different perſuaſions, 
Paganiſm alone excepted; though perhaps in the wildeſt parts of Lap- 
land and Norway there may be ſome who either have not yet received 
the light of the goſpel, or mix Heathen ſuperſtitions along with it. The 
languages of the ſouthern parts retain a conſiderable reſemblance to the 
| Greek and Latin; and indeed the inhabitants of modern Greece uſe the 
ſame alphabet with their anceſtors. The Turks retain the language 
they brought with them from Aſia; and the languages of the northern 
and weſtern parts are derived from the Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, or 
7 ſome other of the nations who overran the weſtern part of the Roman 
ö empire. „ | „ 1 
In Europe there are three emperors, viz. Germany, Muſcovy, and 
Turkey; the laſt being commonly called the Grand Seignior. The 
Pope, though an eccleſiaſtical prince, has ſeveral territories belonging to 
him. The kings are thoſe of Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Poland, Pruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, Sardinia, Hungary, and the two 
Sicilies. There is alſo an Archduke of Ruſſia, and Great Duke of 
Tuſcany. There are four conſiderable Republics, viz. Venice, the States 
of Holland, the Swiſs Cantons, and the Republic of Genoa. There are 
alſo four ſmaller Republics, viz. of Geneva, Lucca, San Marino, and 
Raguſa. In the following Table, however, we have mentioned the do- 
minions of Great Britain. and Spain as empires, on account of ther 
great extent, and containing many large territories formerly governed 
by independent princes. The principal rivers in this quarter are the 
Danube and the Rhine in Germany, the Wolga and Dwina in the 
Turkiſh empire; but none of theſe are comparable to the vaſt rivers of 
the Indus, Ganges, Nile, or Amazons, in the other quarter of the world. 
The principal mountains are the Alps in Italy, the Pyrenees in Spain, 
the Carpathian mountains in Hungary, and the Dofrine mountains be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, Of theſe the Alps are by far the molt con. 
|  fiderable; one of them, named Mont Blanc, being reckoned the bigheſt 
on the Eaſtern Continent, and no leſs than 15673 Engliſh feet above the 
level of the fea, or three Engliſh miles nearlfr7. 
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Copenhag. | 590 N. E. 6 $9 © bef. Lutherans 
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680 Warſaw 755 E. fe 25 © bef. Lu. Cal. & Pap. 
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350 Berlin e 330 E.— |» 58 © bel. Caly. & Luth. 
Z England] 315 267 London & x © 3 © 0 3. Ta Cale fob 
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5 Flanders, | 200 198 Bruſſels 180 ES E.] 15 o bef. Papiſts 85 
7 — — — 1 —— — — 2 x — 
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red Ml |SvitzerlandR| 200 100 Bern, ce. 4208. E. [o 27 © bef. Proteſt. & Pap. 
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Turkey 1 ö | 1 Mahomet: 
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5 . Belides theſe, there are in Italy the following ſmaller ſtates, whoſe 

dimenſions cannot be properly aſcertained, viz. Genoa, Florence, Venice, 

Modena, Milan, Parma, Piedmont, Tuſcany, St Marino, &c. © I 

* By the late partition, the kingdom of Polan4 hath been almoſt totally ruined, 

. al b. 2 ſhared among the three powers, Ruſſia, Auſtria, and Pruſſia, as 

BLE a0 + mewn in its proper place z however, as it retains the name, we chooſe te 
Ao it a place among tbe Europe an kingdams as formerly. 


e E UR o * E. 
Excluſive of the Britiſh Ifles, PAR WY in the preceding Table, Europe 
contains the e principal Illands. 

— : ics Hands. Chief Towns. Sobje 
n 2 Iceland — — _ Thorſhaven, Denmark 
: D. „Funen, Falſter, Al- 5 LE 
| 55 ſen, Langland, Laland, Mo- >| See Denmark Ditto 
Baltic Sea. na, Femeren, Bornholm, . | 
Ds | Gothland, Aland, hs | See Sweden [Sweden 
E Da ho, Oſel, — — - Ruſſia 
5 LWollin, Uſdom, | Phe — {Pruſſia 

* | jorca, Ivica,|._ . 
1 Majorca, Trica, Minorca, | Port, Mahon Spain 
ger. Corſica, — Baſtia France 
I | Sardinia, — _ Cagliari K. ofSard. 
| | 5 (Sicily Ys 5 3 5 K. of 2 Sic. 
IAdriatic, or 5 Corfu, Luliena,Cephalonia, — . 
ulf of Venice. Zant, Leucadia, > | enice 
Rhodes, Candia, Negro- f „ 
| _ Lemnos, ray en. . 

Tenedos, Mytelene, Scio on | | 
ee 9 < Patmos, Samos, Paros, — Turkey 
— SRe Cerigo, Santorin, &c. all on] 1 

part of ancient and mo-“ | | 
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Taz Parxcirar SEAS, GULES, | AND BAYS, 1IN « EUROPE, ARE 


The Engliſh Channil, between Eng- 


The Mediterranean Sea, baving Eu- 
land and France. 


rope on the north, and Africa on 


the South, St George's Channel, between Bri- 
The Adriatic Sea, between Italy |] tain and Ireland. 
and Turkey. The Bay of Biſcay, formed between 


The Euxine, or Black Sea, in Tur- 
key, between Europe and Aſia. 

The White Sea, in the NNW parts 
of R uſſia. | i 

The Baltic Sea, between Sweden, 

Denmark, and Poland. 

The German Ocean, or Sea, between 

Germany and Britain. 


France and Spain. 
The Gulf of Bothnia, in the NE parts 
of Sweden. 
The Gulf of Finland, between Swe 
den and Ruſſia. 
The Gulf of Venice, the NW end of 


the Adriatic Sea. 


In the above Table no e is made of the dimenſions of Faſt 
and Weſt Greenland, as their boundaries have never been exactly de- 


termined. The dimenſions of Poland alſo, ſince the late amide are 
not well known; for which reaſon they are likewiſe omitted. 

now, however, begin our account of the various countries in 
with thoſe frozen regions juſt mentioned, roo fo fuch particulars as 


can be obtained from the lateſt diſcoveries. 
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or EAST and WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, 


and other IsLAN DS in the Northern Part of the 
ATLANTIC OCEAN. . | | 


CCORDING to the obſervations of Captain Phipps, who viſited it in 

1 1772, lies between 76 and 81 N. lat. and between 9 and 20˙ E. 
long. from London. Though for a long time claimed by Denmark, it 
was certainly diſcovered by an Engliſhman, named Sir Hugh Willoughby 
in 1553; Till the year 1773 it was ſuppoſed to join the continent of 
Weſt Greenland; but the voyage of Captain Phipps juſt mentioned, 
determined it to be an iſland of no great extent. From the ſuppoſition 
of its being connected with Weſt Greenland, this country had the name 
of New Greenland, or of Eaſt Greenland ; and from the height and 
barren appearance of its rocks, it was called Spitzbergen. Captain 
Phipps deſcribes the land as apparently neither habitable nor acceſlible, 
and compoſed of high, black, and barren rocks, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of vegetation. The ſtone he met with was generally a kind 
of marble ; but there was no appearance of Volcanoes, either recent or 
extin&t. ' No kind of inſect, not even the common earth- worm, was to 
be met with; neither were there any ſprings of water, rivers, or rivu- 
kts of the ordinary. kind; all the water found on the iſland being pro- 
duced by the melting of the ſnow. - od 4 ths HE gs 1 
To the north-eaſt of Spitzbergen there are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands 
named the Seven Iſlands, and almoſt due north lie Moffin iſland, and 
mother which has no name; but neither of theſe differ from the general 
barren and unhabitable nature of Spitzbergen. On all theſe iſlands, 
however, bears, foxes, rein-deer, &c. are to be met with wandering 
about in ſearch of food. There are great numbers of ſea- ſowl alſo to be 
met with in the ſummer time ; but, in winter, theſe animals, and even 


the fiſh, are ſaid to forſake the coafts. From the adventures of eight 


Engliſhmen, however, who ſtaid on Spitzbergen one winter, and of fix 


Ruſſian failors who remained for the ſpace of ſix years, it appears not 


to be abſolutely uninhabitable. Within the laſt 30 or 40 years, indeed, 


the Ruſſians from Archangel have formed ſeveral ſettlements for hunt- 


ng in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. | 


A conſiderable whale fiſhery is carried on in the ſeas adjacent to : 
Spitzbergen, chiefly by the Britiſh and Dutch. This fiſhery begins in 


the end of April; or beginning of May, and continues to the end of 
Auguſt, or beginning of September, during all which time the ſun is 


conſtantly above the horizon. The whales moſt in eſteem are black, 


extremely fat, and of vaſt length and proportionable thickneſs. Others 


are found of equal length, but leſs thick, and their blubber in no 


ttimation on account of the ſmall quantity of oil it yields. They are 


tarmleſs and innocent creatures, feeding on ſea weeds, and never do 


miſchief except by accident. Their ftrength is ſuch, that they could 
aftantly pull a large boat to the bottom, or break it in pieces with a 
iroke of one of their fins. They cannot ſtay long under water, but are 
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mixed with air through an hole in the back part of their heads, with a 
 - vantage of this opportunity, and, approaching ſoftly in a boat, ſtrike 2 


them, and cruſhed to pieces by their violent prefſure. Captain Phipps 
informs us, that they could always perceive when they drew towards the 


the edge of it; but whenever they were got within the looſe ice, the 
fea was conſtantly ſmooth. The largeſt looſe pieces called fields, and the 


ways, to uſe the phraſe of the Greenlandmen, packed; the ice at the 
_ captain 3 to proceed from the ſmaller pieces being thrown up b 
0 


ſaw a piece of ſeveral acres ſquare lifted up between two much large 
Pieces, and as it were becoming one with them. Afterwards they wou 
fee this piece ſo formed acting in a fimilar manner upon a ſecond and 


ages, have at laſt raiſed themſelves to an enormaus ſize. Capta 


waz abent 300 feet high, with a caſcade of water iſſuing out of it Fo 


\ . 


obliged frequently to riſe to the ſurface, when they ſpout up a 


Noiſe that may be heard at ſome miles diſtance. The fiſhers take ad. 


wm ih Pf, wmoa.. 


barbed dart (called an harpoon) into the whale, who, on feeling the 
ſmart, inſtantly plunges down, and would pull the boat after him, did 
not the men take care to let out the rope faſtened to the harpoon with 
ſufficient quickneſs ; the length of this rope is ſomefimes upwards of 1000 


fathoms, all of which the creature drags after him through the water; 
| however, he is at laſt tired, and obliged to come up to the ſurface a ; 


ſecond time, to blow the water as before. He remains now much long. 


er than uſual, by reaſon of the violent fatigue he has undergone, which MW 


ives the fiſhers an opportunity of coming up to him again, and ſtabbing MW in 
Fim with another harpoon. On this he deſcends again, but can now " 
ſtay only a ſhort time under water; on coming up again he is pierced My, 


with other harpoons and long lances ; fo that at length, after having 


ſponted out vaſt quantities of blood mixed with the water, and tinged M;, 


me ſea of a red colour for a conſiderable way round, he turns on big. 


back, and quietly expires. The fat lies all round the body to the depth My 
of a foot or more. The tongue is entirely compoſed of the ſame ſub· 2 ; 
ſtance. The whale bone lies in two rows acroſs. the mouth, growing Neve 


aut from a bone in the top of the head. In full grown whales it is from Wy 


fix to ten feet in 1 „and terminates in a kind of coarſe hair, ſuppo- 
ſed to be of uſe to the creature in ſtraining his foòd from the ſea water, Nat 

The ice in theſe ſeas is an object of terror, and indeed not without 
reaſon, to the navigators ;. as ſhips are not unfrequently caught among 


ice, even while at a conſiderable diſtance, by a bright appearance in the 
Horizongcalled by ſeamen the blind of the ice. The nature of this ice was 
a particular object of attention. A great ſwell was always found near 


next in bigneſs called faws, as well as the interior parts of the fixed ict, 
were flat and low; but with the wind blowing on the ice, were 1. 


edges appearing rough and piled up. This roughneſs and height th 


the force of the ſea on the fixed part. During the time of tneir being 
faſt among the ice, he had frequent, opportunities of obſerving the a 
molt irreſiſtible force of the large bodies of floating ice. They often 


third, which would have probably continued to be the effect until the v hol 
bay had been filled with ice, had not a change of the ſtream une xped 
edly driven it all out to ſea. „ „5 
In the vallies betwixt the mountains of Spitzbergen are vaſt piec 
of ice, formed probably by the freezing of the waters which deſcend 
from the mountains, and which, by an accummulation through ma!) 


Phipps gives a deſcription of one of the moſt remarkable of theſe. |! 


at 


I . N 
WEST GREENLAND. ug 
nee toward the fea nearly perpendicular, and of a very lively light 
rater n colour. Large pieces frequently break off from the icebergs, and 
ith a with a great noiſe into the ſea. | They obſerved one piece which had 
e ad- foated out into the bay, and grounded in 24 fathoms : it was 50 feet 


ike a I jigh above the ſurface of the water, and of the fame beautiful colour 


the as the iceberg. „ "iy 


did 

with 4:2 5 5 
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ater; . 72 Þ”, . 5 . 15 
ace a HIS is improperly ranked among the European countries; being 
long · in truth a part of the continent of North America, lying between 


which WW the meridian of London and 50* W. long. and between 60˙ N. lat. 
bbing and perhaps the pole itſelf, It was diſcovered in 850 by the Norwe- 
nov i gians, who ſent ſome colonies thither, and kept up an intercourſe with 
erced the country till 1348. At that time, the inhabitants are ſaid to have 
aving Wl been entirely deſtroyed by a diſtemper called the back plague, probably 


inged Wi no other than the ſcurvy, which occaſioned an interruption of the voy» - 


on his Wages thither. Some time afterwards the coaſts were become inacceſ- 
depth I fdle, ſo that the land could not be diſcovered till the year 1577, when 


e ſub · Na new diſcovery was made by Martin Frobiſher, an Engliſhman ; and 


owing — the paſſage through which he ſailed at that time cannot now be 
trom found. ; | RO 

| The country is extremely barren and. deſolate, ſo that 
the inhabitants can have no dependence upon its pro- 
duce; for which reaſon they are obliged to content 


water. MW Nature of the 
10, country, inha- 
ithout haste, kee. 


this coarſe, and, as it muſt appear to us, unwholeſome fare, theſe 
ds the poor people appear to be extremely well contented. The ſovereignty 


ce was who have been at conſiderable pains in ſending miſlionaries ta convert 
the people to Chriſtianity ; and to theſe miſſionaries we owe every 


e, theWitin that is known about the country. According to. the lateſt ac- 
nd thecounts from them, the whole number of inhabitants does not exceed | 
ed ice, Hiooo; but Mr Crantz, who has wrote a hiſtory of Greenland, fup- 
ere Moſes that they may be about 7000. In their dreſs and manner of life 
at the ey very much reſemble the Eſquimaux Indians. Their ſtature is low, 
ght thefWldom exceeding the height of five feet, with long and lank hair, of a 
up bNWblack colour, high breaſts, and broad ſhoulders. This laſt circumſtance 

r beings particularly obſervable'in the women, who are obliged to carry heavy 
the 4WMburthens almoſt from their infancy. Their boats are made of wood 
y often orered with ſkins ; the wood-work being made by the men, and the 


W*ople live in houſes, but in ſummer in tents. Their houſes have a low 


«is only train oil, they are not much troubled with ſmoke. Their 
amps are hewn out of ſoft baſtard marble, with which the country 


, ouſe, that it is not only exceedingly well lighted, but heated as 
cb, and more equally, than is done by German ſtoves. Over _ 


- 


_ © themſelves with the fat of whales and ſeals ; and with 


1 

N 

1 
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Wot the country, like that of Eaſt Greenland, is claimed by the Danes, 


kins put on by the women. Mr Egede, a Norwegian clergyman, who | 
rent to this country in 1721, gives a very favourable account of the 
meople, and even of the country itſelf. In winter, he tells us, che 


rr 
va . 


aulted paſſage, which ſerves both for a door and chimney ; and as their 


bounds. In this they lay ſome moſs rubbed fine, inſtead of cotton, 
ich burns exceedingly bright ; and ſo many of theſe are kept in one. 
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lamp hangs a kettle of the ſame materials, in which they boil the; 
meat. When the heat of the ſan melts the ſnow, ſo that it begins te 


run through the roof, the Greenlanders quit their houſes, arid take to 65 
their tents; employing themſelves in catching of ſeals, a dangerous 0 
and laborious buſineſs, and which requires the greateſt ingenuity ang ® 
addreſs. . | 1 
Of the manners of theſe people Mr Egede gives the following ac. - 

- count: © The Greenlanders live a poor toilſome life in our eye, but f g 
they are cheerful under it, and have all that nature requires in the little 
they poſſeſs; and were they furniſhed with far more coſtly ſupplies than hat! 


| their ſeals, they would be as little able to ſubfiſt on ſuch things as we het 
would be on their hard bill of fare. Therefore, they think they have 7 
no cauſe to envy, but to pity us; becauſe we have multiplied our wants din 
ſo exceedingly, that we cannot ſubſiſt on their little and homely ſtores; NI. 
and they can ſleep as peaceably in their lonely tents, as a prince in his 
| fortified palace. From the ſimplicity of their manner of life, and what 
may be called the happineſs of their ſituation, many vices are unknown 
among them, which, in other nations, cannot be reſtrained by laws and 
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| — in the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, between 63“ and 
687 north latitude, and 11* and 277 of weſt longitude ; its utmoſt 
length from eaſt to weſt, being not leſs than 346 miles, and its greateſt 
breadth from north to ſouth, about 2co, according to Erickſſen and 
Schoonning's map. : \ * 
© Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. According to the hiſtorians of 
this country, it was firſt ſettled about the year 874, by a colony from 
Norway. Some accounts, however, mention their having found at this 
time inhabitants, called Papas, who appeared to have come from Bri 
_ tain or Ireland, and to profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. Soon after the 
arrival of the Norwegians, other colonies followed from different na- 
tions; continual war and tumult enſued, which at laſt terminated in a 
conſiderable degree of civilization, though the people were obliged to 
ſubmit firſt to the kings of Norway, and afterwards to thoſe of Den. 
mark. The iſland is now ſubject to a governor, who reſides conſtantly 
in the country. „„ e ; | 
In former times, the population of Iceland appears to have been 
much greater than it is now; great numbers have been cut off by 
famines and contagious diſeaſes, particularly the ſmall pox, and 
not a few deſtroyed by the frequent and terrible eruptions of the 
volcanoes. -. | Le 3 
The Icelanders are middle ſized and well made, but not endowed with 
any great degree of ſtrength. Their character is extremely good ; be- i 
ing repreſented as 8 faithful, obliging, induſtrious, hoſpitable, 
and very religious. Their chief employment is catching fiſh, on which W 
they moſtly ſubſiſt; and attending their cattle, from whom their other i 
branch of ſubſiſtence is derived. They preſerve their fiſh either by fil 
or froſt, but the latter method is generally preferred; and ſuch is their 
afliduity, that the men continue their employment throughout their 


dreadfully ſevere winter. Some of them, however, work at mechanic 
Ne 2. ny a s 3 Fo 5 trades 


/ 
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thei ales, in which they have made conſiderable proficiency, and are even ac- 
ns to oainted with the method of working in 2 and ſilver. They manu- 
ke tofRCkure a coarſe kind of cloth, called wadma/, which is commonly uſed 
erouWfr cloathing in that country, and is generally of a black colour. They 
y andi ae exceedingly attached to their country, notwithſtanding its natural 
aadvantages; fo that an inhabitant of Iceland will ſcarce ſettle at Co- 
3 ac-· ¶ penhagen, even on che moſt advantageous terms. Their amuſements 
„ but ue playing at cheſs, cards, reading hiſtory, and reciting verſes. They 
littleſſ ve fo religious, that they never pals a river. without taking off their 
khan hats, and imploring the Divine protection; and are always thankful for 
5 Well heir preſervation when they have got over. | Fe 
have, The dreſs of the Icelanders is neat, clean, and well ſuited to the 
wants W:limate. The women wear rings on their fingers, of gold, ſilver, and 
ores z braſs ; the poorer claſs being clothed in the wadmal already mentioned 
n his but the better ſort in broad cloth, with ornaments of filver gilt. Their 
what houſes are very indifferent; ſome being conſtructed of drift-· wood, and 
now others of lava, with mofs ſtuffed in between the pieces. Their roofs 
and Aare corered only with ſods laid upon rafters, or the ribs af whales, 


ſuch as may naturally be expected in ſach a diſmal climate. Bread is 
extremely ſcarce 3 inſomuch, that they are obliged to ſupply its place by 
grinding ſeveral kinds of herbs and even fiſh-bones, into flour. Beſides 
their fiſh, they uſe alſo the fleſh of bears, ſheep, birds, &c. Milk and 
butter likewiſe conſtitute a conſiderable part of their diet; but they ſeldom 
uſe the latter, either freſh or ſalted ; always keeping it a long time un- 


and 
tmoſt 
eateſt 


1 and and manner of life, however, ſeem to ſhorten their lives; for they ſel- 


Fa dom arrive at more than 60 years of age. 
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ountry, The ifland is divided into 189 pariſhes: 127 of which be- 
Ig to the See of Skalholt, and the remainder to that of Hoolum. 
he miniſters have an annual ſalary of four or five hundred rix-dollars 
rom the king, beſides a donation from their congregations. 
Language, This is the ſame with that of the ancient Swedes, Nor- 
egians, and Danes, and has been preſerved in ſuch a Rate of purity, 
hat the moſt ancient records are intelligible by any modern Icelander. 
Grnins and Learning of the Icelanders. In former ages the Icelanders 
re ſaid to have excelled in poetry, and the names of many of their ca- 
tal poets are (till upon record; though it does not appear that the works 
of their moſt ancient ones were ever committed to writing, It does not 
ppear, indeed, that the art of writing was much uſed in Iceland till after 
he year 19co ; though the Runic alphabet was certainly known in the 
and before that time. On the introduction of Chriſtianity, however, 
he Roman alphabet was introduced in place of the Runic; the latter 


been 


* Fontaining only 16 letters. Schools were inſtituted immediately after; 
5 ** nd ſuch was the progreſs made by the people of this country in various 
ry 1 ranches of literature, that while every art and ſcience ſeemed to be ex- 
gre” kelled from the reſt of Europe, they ſtill continued to exiſt in no inconſi- 
i 75 erable degree in this barren and inhoſpitable iſland. Since that time, 
Hr" "obo the ſtate of learning in Iceland ſeems to have declined : molt 
nes their learned men having flouriſhed between the xoth and 14th cen- 


Pries, Even yet, however, Dr Van Troil, who viſited Iceland in 1773, 
company with Sir Joſeph Banks, Dr Solander, and Dx Lind, obſerves, 


* 


which are more durable and leſs expenſive than wood. Their feod is 


il it become ſour, when they reckon it a great dainty. Their food 


Religion. Fhe Lutheran religion is the only one tolerated in this 
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that he found more knowledge among the lower claſs of people in Ice Bl 
land than in moſt other places; and that a peaſant could {ſcarcely be v 
met with, who was not well verſed in the hiſtory of his country, as wel Ml 5; 
as in the principles of religion. A printing preſs was firſt eſtabliſhed i 

Iceland in the year 1530, by John Areſon biſhop of Hoolum ; and her: 


Act 
the Bible was printed in the Icelandic language in 1584 ; their code «f pr 
laws having appeared fix years before. Since that time, many valuable ff qu 
books have been printed in this iſland, and the method of making paper bre 
likewiſe introduced into it. Sir Joſeph Banks, on his viſit to Iceland ſpo 
m-1 773, collected 162 of the Icelandic manuſcripts, which he preſented; Mint 

on his return to the Britiſh Muſeum. 5 bei 
Burning Mountains, Hot Springs, &c. Notwithſtanding the norther. er 
Jy fitnation of this iſland, there is ſearce any country in the world e tc 
qually ſubject to the terrible phenomena of volcanoes and earthquake, ch 
The whole country indeed is little better than one continued volcano; gro 
for though one is commonly mentioned, viz. Hecla, this is by no mean; cod 
the only volcano in the iſland. Many others have in their turns emit. Ml rap! 
ted fire and flames; and it is remarkable that the mountains which a WW the; 
caſed the thickeſt with ice, moſt commonly fend forth fiery eruptions Wl wer, 
'Theſe, by the inhabitants, are called 70%uls, and their fury appears v What 
be greater than thoſe in any other part of the globe. In all other coun Wand 
tries, the eruptions of a volcano continue only for a ſhort time, or at D 


leaſt have conſiderable intermiſſions; but here the lava has been known the! 
to flow for months, nay, for years together, without any intermiſo Ml duce 
whatever. Hence the greateſt part of the ifland is entirely deſolated by Dan 
theſe eruptions. ' Imagine to yourſelf, ſays Dr Van Troil, a coun {ocea 
try, which, from one end to the other, preſents to your view only bar ¶ ter f 
ren mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with ſnow, and between In 
them fields divided by vitrified cliffs, whoſe high and ſharp points ſeem up tt 
to vie with each other to deprive you of the ſight of a little graſs which be m 
ſprings ſcantily up among them. Theſe ſame dreary rocks likewik the b 
conceal the few ſcattered habitations of the natives; and no where 2 ſa thii 
% Mr en 
In their viſit to Mount Hecla, the doctor, with his companions, tr» Wheigh 
velled more than 300 miles over an uninterrupted tract of lava, befor: Wiſtance 
they reached the ſummit of it, which is more than a mile perpendicular wi 
above the level of the ſea ; and notwithitanding the heat of the cant) 
the air is always exceſſively cold, and the wind very high, at lealt at tit 
time that our travellers viſited theſe mountains. 
Though the Iceland volcanoes, : as already mentioned, are extremelſ 
furious, they ſeldom or never throw out fire unexpectedly. Beſides 2 
continual rumbling noiſe, which is heard for many days preceding tit 
_ eruption, many An meteors” are obſerved, ſometimes attended witl 
concuſſions of the earth: Small lakes, fountains, and rivulets dry uf 
and ſome are of opinion, that eruptions are haſtened when the mountai 
is covered with ice, by which the holes are topped up, and the vapour 
confined. | But whatever be in this, it is certain that thoſe: mounta 
which are moſt covered with ice, likewiſe burn the moſt violently. 
When an eruption is about to take place, the ice burſts with a dre 
ful noiſe ; after which ifſue ſorth flames and ſmoke, from the latter 0 
which proceed lightning and fire balls. This is common to the {mn 
of all volcanoes, but in Iceland the volcanic lightning ſeems to be mort 
terrible than in otlier parts of the world. Stones are alſo thrown 1 0 


* 
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Ice, BY fete volcanoes to an incredible height and diſtance, inſomuch, that one, 


5 be i weighing. 290 pounds, is ſaid to have fallen at the diſtance of 24 miles 
well from the mountain which emitted it. e 
din The moſt dreadful eruption, however, of which we have a particular 
here WW account, was that of the year 1783, and which does not appear to have 
ef proceeded from any mountain. It was preceded by a violent earth- 
able WW quake, which continued for about a fortnight ; after which the lava 
aper Wl broke out from the earth in three different places, forming three fre- 
land orte, as they were called by the inhabitants. Theſe, in their aſcent 
ited; WM into the air, joined into one, and at laſt arrived at ſuch an incredible 
beight, that we cannot ſuppoſe them to have been leis than two miles 
ther BMW perpendicular. In this ſituation they continued for no leſs a ſpace than 
d 6 o months, viz. from the 12 of June to the 12" of Auguſt ; during 


ales. which time the fiery ftream covered an extent of 3600 ſquare miles of 


00; ground, in ſome places to the depth of more than 100 feet. The whole 
enz conntry was filled with fmoke, and the ſun obſcured by this dreadful e- 
mit WM ruption. A great number of cattle were deſtroyed, and 249 perſons loſt 
1 are Wi their lives; rivers were dried up, or had their courſes altered; lakes 
ions. Bi were filled up, and others produced where there were none before. Since 
rs 10 hat time, it appears that the country has become {till worſe than before, 
oun- and that population is now much on the decline. | 
r a During this eruption on the land, another took place in the ſea near 


own che ſouth-eaſtern coaſts of Iceland, where two ſmall iſlands were pro- 
ion Wi duced. One of theſe was ſuppoſed to be permanent, inſomuch that his 


ds Daniſh majeſty took poſſeſſion of it as part of his dominions ; but the 
oun» WF ocean, paying no regard to the claims of terreſtrial ſovereigns, ſoon at- 
bar: ter ſwallowed it up. 8 Fan . 

veen In the iſland of Iceland are many hot and boiling ſprings, which ſpout 
ſeem up their water to a much greater height than any artificial fire work can 
hich be made to do. Thus the water-works of St Cloud, which are reckoned 
wit che beſt in France, throw up their water only to the height of 80 feet in 
re 4 Bia thin column; but the ſpring called Gey/er, in Iceland, emits an im- 

menſe body of water, many 1e 

. Weight. Theſe ſprings have different names according to the circum- 
fort ſtances with which their water is emitted. When it flows quietly and 
without noiſe, the inhabitants call it a bath; when otherwiſe a'&cttle. 
In ſome of theſe ſprings the adjacent inhabitants are accuſtomed to boil 
their victuals; putting the meat into a pan with water, and then ſetting 
he veſſel in the boiling ſpring. When the water has become luke warm 
running for ſome way upon the earth, the ſtream is uſed as a bath. 
he cows which drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordinary 
quantity of milk, and it is likewiſe ſaid to be very wholeſome for the 
human ſpecies. | 1 

api The heat of theſe ſprings is various, but in general much ſuperior to 
an fach as are met with in other countries; being generally near the heat 
ours 4 boiling water; and one, it is ſaid, even a degree above it; and all of 
tas nem are impregnated with a kind of flinty earth, which incruſts the 
paces filled by their waters, and ſometimes ops up for a little the paſ- 
aze throuph which they low. The moſt remarkable is named Ceyſer, 


cad 


45 vhich makes A noiſe like the roaring of a cataract. The depth of the 
N l ue from which the water iſſues cannot be eſtimated, but the water 
s metimes ſinks a great way in it. Its diameter is 19 feet, and it is ſur- 


unded with a baſon about 59 feet diameter, formed by ths earthy matter 
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above · mentioned; the outermoſt edge of the baſon being nine feet ati 
an half higher than the pipe itſelf. The water ſpouts with great vio. 
tence through this pipe feveral times in a day, and is ſaid to riſe highel 
in cold and bad weather. Phe natural hiſtorians of Iceland affirm, thy 
it ſometimes riſes 60 fathoms, but our travellers did not obſerve it ty 


aſcend more than 92 feet. The heat of theſe waters keeps them perpe. ent 
tually ſurrounded with a denſe white ſmoke. 1 | po 
Since the year 1749, an account has been kept of the weather in thi if cor 
iſland, the reſult of which is, that the coldnefs ſeems to increaſe in ſuch an- 
2 meaſure as threatens it with becoming altogether uninhabitable. Fo. wo 
merly the country was entirely overgrown with wood, but now it is in. if fox 
poſſible to rear any kind, not excepting even the hardy Norwegian fir, if fiſh 
which, after riſing about two feet high, begin to wither at top, and ceaſe i lin 
to grow any more. This is thought to be occaſioned by the hurricane 
which frequently happen in the months of May and June. Some barley MW ma 
was tried in 1772, but though it grew very britkly, a violent ſtom ll 3o, 


of wind ſo effectually deſtroyed it at laſt, that only a few ſcattered gram lan. 
could be found. Beſides theſe violent winds, the ice which comes from 8 
the Polar Seas frequently deftroys vegetation entirely. It is brought hing 
an eaſterly wind, and comes frequently in ſuch quantities as to fill up the 
the guifs on the north-welt ſide of the iſland, and even covers the ſeu . ice! 
as far as the eye can reach. It conſiſts partly of mountainous pieces 1 
ſaid to be ſometimes 60 fathoms high, and partly of field or flat ic eaſt 
This laſt kind is leſs dreaded than the former, for when ſuch enormo Tw 
maſſes ground near the ſhore, they ſometimes remain undiſſolved for bills 
years, and chill the atmoſphere to a great degree. When many of thee vers 
huge maſſes are floating together, the wood, which is often found drilſthe 
ing between them, ſuffers ſach violent friction, that it ſometimes tale. 1 
fire; which has given riſe to a fable, that the ice itſelf ſometimes burns it tc 
In 1753 and 1754 this ice occaſioned ſuch a violent cold, that hort cout 
and ſheep dropped down dead; the former were obſerved to eat dei con! 
eattle, and the latter the wool of each other. In 1755, towards the ei riſhe 
of the month of May, the waters were frozen over to the thickneſs a pom 
an inch and an half in one night. The ſame year a violent eruption d 
Mount Hecla took place, attended with dreadful volcanic lightning. l 
1756, the ground was covered with ſnow to the depth of three feet 
the — Xt June; and the next year the froſts were very intenſe in My 
and June. | 55 

Nor are the mere effects of the cold on vegetation the only income 
niences to be dreaded by the leelanders in the approacli of the 1 
Numbers of ſea-bears arrive with it, and deſtroy a great many hee; 
ſo that the natives are ſometimes obliged to aſſemble in order to deſirf 
or drive them back to the ice, on which they float off again. Govem 
ment alſo encourages the deſtruction of theſe creatures, by giving a p- 


mium of 10 dollars for every bear that is killed, beſides purchating t Fr 
fkin. The approach of the ice fills the air with frozen vapours, d wher 


produces many beautiful phenomena, as halos, or circles round the W 
and moon, and parhelia or mock-ſtins, which are ſometimes obſerved" 
the number of nine at once. The ice generally approaches in the mary 
of January and February, retiring in March. Sometimes, indeed | 
comes only in the month of April, and then does a vaſt deal of mich 
Fhunder is ſeldom heard but in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, tho 
kre-balls, ſometimes round, and ſometimes oral, are frequently ſee 
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ind a kind of Ignis- ſatuus, Will. with-a- wiſp, or Tack- diet dt 


blue electrical flame, which attaches itlelf to men and beaſts without 


burning them. Comets are. alfo frequently mentioned in the Iceland 


chronicles, a circumſtance well deſerving the attention of aſtronomers. 
Commerce. Notwithſtanding the diſmal climate of this iſland, it is not 
entirely without ſome natural advantages. They have ſeveral frequented 
ports, and the ſoil upon the ſca-coaſts affords tolerable paſture, ſo that a 
confiderable number of cattle are raiſed. Hence they export ſalted beef 
and mutton, butter, tallow, raw wool, ſheep and lambs ſkins, coarſe 


woollen cloths, ſtockings, and gloves ; as well as dried fiſh, train-oil, 


foxes furs, eider-down, and feathers ; importing in their ſtead, timber, 
filhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe - ſnoes, brandy, ſalt, wine, 
linen, and a little ſilk. | 


Revenues, and Military Strength. The revenue derived by his Daniſh 


majeſty from this inhoſpitable part of his dominions, amounts, only to 
30,000 crowns a-year. Being now ſtrangers to the art of war, the Ice- 
landers depend entirely on his majeſty's protection. f | 
Since the above was written, we have been favoured with the follow- 
ing account of the great eruption, and likewiſe of the preſent ſtate of 
the iſland, by a gentleman who accompanied Mr Stanley in his viſit to 
Iceland in the months of July and Auguſt laſt. - 185 
In the year 1783, a moſt violent eruption broke out on the ſonthe 
ealt part of the iſland, about 70 miles to the eaſtward of Mount Hecla. 
Two vaſt ſtreams of lava flowed towards the ſouth from a range of 
hills, called Skaptafiell. They followed the channels of two large ri- 
vers, which were entirely filled up by them; and thence they overipread 
the country, which fortunately, however, was not much inllabited. 


The effects of this eruption were ſeyerely felt over the iſland, nor has 


it to this day recovered itſelf. A ſhower of aſhes fell over the whole 
country, and the cattle and horſes eating them with the graſs died in 
conſequence. "Two-thirds of the ſheep in Iceland are ſaid to have pe- 


rihed in this manner. The inhabitants likewiſe ſuffered from the va» 


pours and the duſt, that they were forced to breath in with the air, 
and many died. But their great diſtreſs aroſe from the loſs of their 
ſheep and cattle; and, to contribute to their ſufferings, the fiſh, fright» 
ened by the continual darkneſs that hovered over the ſea, or by the 


ſhowers of pumice ſtones which fell into it, abandoned the coaſt, Thus 


entirely deprived of food near their houſes, the poor inhabitants fled to 


the weſtern part of the iſland for ſubſiſtence, however a partial afliftance 
could only be given them; for that country had alſo ſuffered by the fall. 
ing of the aſhes. But to do juſtice to Mr Stephenſon, the governor of 
the north-weſt diſtri, he relieved hundreds, furniſhed them with em- 
ployment for the enſuing winter, and obtained, as a reward for his be- 
uevolence, a golden medal from the king. eee 
From this period Iceland remained quiet till the ſummer of 19, 0 
when ſome very violent ſhocks of an earthquake were felt in the ſouth- 
welt part of the country. Some houſes were thrown down, but no other 


iſchief enſued. During the time that the ſhocks were moſt violent, 


came new boiling ſprings bur ti 7 about twent 
miles from Biſuf "og - Nm TNT e y | 
In the year 1788, the court of Copenhagen, at the inftigation of 
Fhamberlain Livitzau the governor of the iſland, declared the trade of 
Iceland, which till then had been in the hands of the king * | 
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F,, to be free to all ſubjects of Denmark. In conſequence of this dec. 
ration, ſeveral Norwegians have ſettled at Hafnifiord and Riſhavich, 
which laſt place is the capital of the iſland. It is at preſent only a vil. 
lage; but if the ſame ſpirit which prevails there now continues, it wil 
in a ſhort time be a place of ſome conſequence, particularly in Icelang, 
where no village has ever been ſeen of more than three or at molt four 
houſes adjacent to each other. 1 

The chief trade of the country is fiſh, which the Norwegians and 
Danes come and purchaſe from the inhabitants, to catch which they 
themſelves contribute their aſſiſtance, as the inhabitants are not ſufl. 
ciently induſtrious, and then proceed with their cargo to the Baltic or 
the Mediterranean. e e = 


ISLANDS or FARO ox FERRO. 


HESE iſlands, belonging to Denmark, are ſituated 24 degrees 0 
the north of Scotland, between the latitudes of 61 27 and 62 
200. In a map publiſhed a few years ago by a gentleman who reſidedin 
that country, twenty-four of them are laid down, including the Monk 
ifland, a ſingle peak that riſes to a conſiderable height out of the ſea, 
a little to the ſouth of Suderoe, and forms the molt ſouthern point cf 
the whole cluſter. 5 | 15 
The moit conſiderable of theſe are the iſlands of Suderoe, Sandee, 
Notſoe, Stromoe, in which is ſituated the town and fortreſs of Thorſha- 
ven, the capital of the Faro Ifles, and which may contain about 7co in- 
habitants. Beſides the iſlands mentioned, there are Waagoe, Mygenas, 
Ofteroe, and the Nordoe, a cluſter which lies moſt to the north. The 
Faro iſlands are ſaid to contain 5coo inhabitants. Their chief wealth 
conſiſts in ſheep, of which they have great numbers; they dry the fleſh in 
houſes built for that purpoſe, and by means only of the air, which i 
made to paſs through the building in every direction. 
They {ell the ſkins and tallow, and the wool made up into ſtockings 
to the king of Denmark, who reſerves to himſelf an. excluſive right of 
trading with them; and in return ſells them flour and timber, and ſucl 
other articles as the inhabitants require. | 
They catch likewiſe ſome filh and ſeals ; but, next to their ſheep, ther 
chief reſource for wealth conſiſts in the myriads of wild fowl that live 
and build amongſt their rocks, and the feathers make one of their artr 
cles of trade. | | e | 5 
Some little barley is cultivated on theſe iſlands, but by no means fit: 
ficient for the conſumption of the inhabitants, they have very goo! 
1 for the purpoſe, but the climate is ſo unfavourable, and the crops 
1o often fail, that they prefer buying the meal from Denmark rather than 
railing it for themſelves. 8 | | 
No trees, excepting a few low willows, are to be ſeen on any of thel 
lands, owing to the violent winds which blow over them in the winter 
The climate otherwiſe is not ſevere. %% | 
The inhabitants have horſes and cattle ; their houſes are remarkably I 
well built, they are of wood covered over with turf, which in ſo rainy? 
country always keeps green, and has a pleaſing appearance, They at 
very ſociable among each other, are fond of ſinging and dancing, and 
are very expert at the game of cheſs, was _ Their 
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Their hoſpitality to ſtrangers has no bounds; every thing they have 
s given with the freeſt will, and this is not only faid of the richer in- 
tabitants of Thorſhaven, who, however, ſhow the firſt example, but of 
wery farmer even in the remoteſt iſlands. pe 1 
The appearance of the country is very bold, the ſhores often riſe into 
perpendicular rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, and of the moſt magni- 
cent forms. | | | 

There, are ſome curioſities in theſe iſlands, ſuch as the ruins of a Go- 
mic church built in the year 1160, on the iſland of Stromoe: the moving 
tones, near the iſland of Oſteroe are of a conſiderable ſize, and ſo 
balanced on the other rocks below them, as to be moved by the ſwell- 
ing of the ſea which beats againſt them: there are beſides ſome baſal. 
tic columns, and many very beautiful caſcades pouring down the ſides 
the mountains. Fes . 
R:ligion. Lutheran. ; 5 
Language. A peculiar diale& of the Scandinavian, differing a little 
from the Icelandic, but Daniſh is univerſally ſpoken by the better ſort. 
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3 | YT HE literal ſignification of the word. 
ane, Luan 277 ang Ext _ Norway, is = Northern way, which 
as undoubtedly been beſtowed upon it, on account of its ſituation with 
egard to the reſt of the European kingdoms. Its length from north 
o ſouth is very conſiderable, extending from the entrance of the Bal- 
ic Sea in about 574 north latitude, quite to the northern extremity of 
urope in near 72% Its breadth from eaſt to weſt is much leſs conſi- 
lerable, lying only between the 5th and 15th degree eaſt longitude. It 


* 


zeaggerac, or entrance to the Baltic already mentioned; on the welt by 
be Atlantic; and on the eaſt by a chain of mountains which ſeparate 
irom Sweden and Lapland. The general name of theſe is the Dofrine 


Dour field, Defre- feld, Fille-field, and Ronfield. 3 | 
Air, Climate, and Soil. Theſe vary exceedingly in different parts of 
e country. On the ſea-coaſts, the winter is mild in compariſon with 
hat it is in the internal parts of the country. In the eaſtern parts, the 


round is commonly covered with ſnow, and the cold ſets in very in- 


at time frozen over to a very conſiderable depth. Among the moun-- 
uns, the cold is ſo intenſe, that, in the year 1719, an army of 7000 
wedes, who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed by it 


once, in attempting to croſs them. In the moſt northerly part called 


mark, the country is rendered in a manner inacceſſible, except to 


doſe accuſtomed to bear intenſe colds. The ſeverity of the winter, 


dwever, by covering the ground with a ſmooth and hard covering of 
ow, greatly facilitates the conveyance of goods from one place to ano- 


$ bounded on the north by the northern ocean; on the ſouth by the 


onntains ; but in different places they are diſtinguiſhed by other names, 


enſe about the middle of October; the waters continuing during all 


zer, and conſequently is of ſervice to commerce. The air is generally . 
lubrious, and the inhabitants long-lived; inſomuch, that in ſome of the - 
Wernal parts, it is ſaid," that they live till weary of life, and then re- 
ove to places where the air is leſs pure, in order to ſhorten the . 
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of their exiſtence. THe longeſt day at Bergen, the capital, is about . 
hours; and the ſhorteſt five. Even here, the people have a conſiderah], 
ſhare of light, even at midnight, when the fun is near the ſummer ſol. 
ſtice; and, in the northern parts, that luminary does not ſet for tyy 
months. In theſe parts, however, there is a proportionable darkneſ 
during winter; the ſun never appearing for all that time above the bo. 
rizon. During that dreary ſeaſon, however, the length of the moon. 
light, and the brightneſs of the Aurora Borealis, in ſome meaſure con. 
penſate the abſence of the ſun. About noon, alſo, there is a conſider 
able ſhare of day-light for an hour and an half. | = 
* Mountains, Norway is deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt monn. 
tainous conntries in the world. The ridge already mentioned, which 
forms the boundary, extends almoſt from the northern ocean, running 
nearly in a ſtraight direction from north to ſouth, for almoſt 800 miles 
In the dioceſe of Drontheim, this ridge divides itſelf into two arms, ons 
of which turns to the weſtward for about 5e miles, and reſuming it 
progreſs to the fouth, terminates not far from Chriſtianſand, in a prodj 
gious precipice ſcarcely to he equalled in the whole world. In crotliny 
' theſe vaſt regions of mountains, travellers unacquainted with the climate 
are in great danger of loſing their ears and noſes. Fo prevent this, iti 
proper to cover the face flightly ; as even gauze is found to retain the 
warm effluvia proceeding EG the body, and to keep off the piercirg 
air better than could be ĩimagined; in ſome places, however, mountain 
ſtoves, as they are called, are kept at the expence of government, when 
the traveller may be accommodated with lodging, and without which! 
would be impoſſible to croſs theſe mountains. 
The height of theſe mountains is certainly very great, but has nerd 
been properly meaſuted. They are fuffictently elevated, however, ti 
tranſport the traveller from the heats of a burning ſummer to that of 
very ſevere winter, as Pontopiddan informs us was the caſe vil 
him i croſſing them in the end of May 1749. Their higheſt parts at 
- fo ſmooth and level, that were they not every where covered with jno 
carriages might eaſily paſs them. Any attempt of this kind, hower 
is very dangerous on account of the chaſms in the ſnow, which in wind 
are flightly covered over, but would irtecoverably ſwallow up the tr 
veller who ſhould be fo ineautious as to tread upon them. Where roal 
Ee acrofs this ſnow, therefore, they are marked out by poſts, to prev 
accidents. As the whole country is full of vaſt and rugged mountai 
the roads in general are the moſt dangerous in the world. In {ol 
places the mail muſt be drawn up over high rocks, and in many pu 
of the King's highway travellers cannot paſs without terror, even 
open day. In thele places, the roads are either ſuſtained along the 6d 
of ſeep and craggy mountains by iron bolts driven into the rocks | 
low, or ſuſpended from above, without any rails on the fide, it being 
deed impotiible to fix any. The rivers and cataracts which roar an a 
theſe terrible mountains render the ſcene ſtill more awful to travelin m hi 
and. the ſhght, tottering bridges thrown over them, render travel 
very terrible, as well as dangerous; though government is at the 4 
pence of providing, at different diſtances, houſes, where the tiarel 
may be accommodated with fire, light, and kitchen- furniture. I. 
remarkable caverns are to be found in theſe mountains, one of wil 
named Doſfteex, was viſited in 1750 by two clergymen, who repo" 
MN they proceeded in it till they heard the fea daſhing over ther he 
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te paſſage was as wide and high as an ordinary church, with a vault- 
roof, the ſides perpendicular; and they deſcended a flight of na 
zrs, but when they arrived at another their courage failed. 
The mountains of Norway are ſometimes of very remarkable figures 
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kneſ⸗ | 
os ct hand reſemble the . of a large eity, with Gothie towers and 
non üifces. The rock of Forg- hatten has its name from the reſemblance 


bears to a man's head with the hat on, under which appears an eye 
ormed by an aperture paſſing through the rock, in height 150 ells, and 
length 3000, through which the ſun may be ſeen. On the top of 


com. 
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ſhe rain water, which gathers there, trickles down the mountain 


* 

— 2 
miles Mein is alſo a cave, full of rugged windings, which has often been ſound- 
„ on with a line of ſeveral hundred fathoms, without finding any bottom. 
ng it This frequency of rugged mountains often ſubjects the natives to dan- 


r, from the ſudden diſruption of rocks, which, tumbling down the 
des of the mountains with accelerated velocity, run a great way into 
be vallies, bearing down every thing before them. Theſe accidents 
generally happen in the ſpring, after the breaking up of the froſts. 
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hich 


hich, as they roll down gradually, move and earry along with them 
ch heaps of ſtones, ſand, and rubbiſh, that all the trees in their way 


ordinary manner. In 1679, by a fall of ſtones and ſnow, many acres, 
cultivated land were deſtroyed, and 130 people periſhed in an inſtant. 
The moſt terrible accident o this kind, however, is that named by 
te inhabitants Bergrap, in which the mountain ſeparates, and falls 
"wn upon the country; infomuch, that inſtances have occurred of ſolid 
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 ſnonÞnuary 1731, when a promontory, called Rammersfield, hanging over, 
wereMordal Creek, ſuddenly fell down; by which the water, for the fpace of - | 


windW"e Engliſh miles, ſwelled fo violently, that the church of Strand, 
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ed up the country, and ſeveral houſes deſtroyed, with their inhabitants; 
it the Creek was ſo far from being filled up, that the fiſhermen ſaid 
fy tound no difference in the ribs, le the fea, which was about 900 

Dk: EE een 28 e 3 . 
So ſteep are the mountains of this country, that even the ſhoe and 


Is - © . , a . ; * : 
4 ats ſometimes find them impaſſible, and get into ſuch ſituations that 
je fe can neither go backward nor 8 In thefe caſes the pocr 


imals expreſs their ſenſe of danger by continual bleatings, while their 


cks ; 
ners will rather endanger their own lives than leave them to periſh, 


inge | o periſh, 
aufe attempt their relief by cauſing themſelves to be lowered down 
lt wh higher precipices on a. croſs ſtick tied to a long rope; and then 
well ening the beaſt to the ſame rope, is drawn up along wich it. 


its excellent timber almoſt beyond any other country in the world. 


rave * BR " allt : 

MARY this kingdom is produced a very curious kind of wood called benreed;' 
' wh ides which they have ebony, fir, pine, elm, aſh, yew, beech, oak, elm 
port alder, birch, &c. The trees grow chiefly on the mountains, and are 


5 dow from them by means of the rivers and lakes,-with which 
or. I. FT Ponte one ng 


tural 


nd appearances. In ſailing up Joering Creek, the mountains on the 


s rock is a piece of water, about the ſize of an ordinary fiſh pond. _ 


ometimes only a few ſtones on the top of the mountain are looſened, 


re torn up, and the ſides of the mountain itfelf are ploughed in an ex- 


cks, many hundred fathoms in length and breadth, ruſhing down with 
eſiſtible force. A remarkable fall of this kind happened on the 8th of 


ough half a league diſtant, was entirely overflowed, ſeveral barks car- 
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Woods, Theſe form the chief wealth of Norway, which is celebrated | 
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de country alſo.abounds. By means of the multitude of ſtreamt, all, 


erecting ſaw-mills in many places for dividing their timber; and hence 


- venue. 


_ © ſome places produce coal, vitriol, alum, and various kinds of loam, the 
from Norwegian gold, and a maſs of native ſilver, weighing 560 pound, 


are likewiſe met with; and the copper mine at Borras is thought tot 


carry large trees. The rivers are likewiſe numerous, large, and in ſome 


rupted by vaſt water-falls and cataracts. They are very well ſtored 
with fiſh ; but their neighbourhood is often dangerous. In the year 170) 


| Goo feet long, about half as broad, and Too fathoms deep. Fourteen 


| dren. A natural enmity, however, takes place betwixt them and tle 


with little dogs; and the bear-hams are preferred by ſome to thoſe 0 


rabbit. Of theſe we ſhall deſcribe the rein-deer particularly whes * 


which interſect the country, the inhabitants have an opportunity q 


Foreigners are ſupplied from this country with maſts, beams, plank; 
and boards. A tenth part of all the ſawed timber in Norway belong, 
to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms a very conſiderable part of his 6 

Stones, Minerals, and Metals, In this country are excellent quaris 
af the fineſt marble and other valuable ſtones. The amianthus, or af 
beſtos, ſo much celebrated for being manufactured into incombuliil 
cloth, capable of being cleaned by the fire, is likewiſe met with here; 
and magnets ' are found in its iron mines. Granates, belemnites, or 
thunder: ſtones, eagle-ſtones, and cryſtals, are likewiſe met with; while 


manufactures of which laſt afford a conſiderable revenue. All the me 
tals, excepting platina, are met with in Norway. Ducats have been coined 


which was taken out of a mine in this country, is (till preſerved in the 
royal muſeum at Copenhagen. Lead, iron, copper, and quickſilver, 


the richeſt in the world. | NN 

' Lakes and Rivers. The former are very numerous, large, and deep 
well ſtored with fiſh,-and navigable for veſſels of any burden. Some if 
them contain floating iflands, whoſe foundations conſiſt of the roots d 
trees, herbage, and ſhrubs ; and which, even in this detached ſituation 


mani 


] neth: 


places navigable by large veſſels ; but in others their ſtreams are inter 


the noble family ſeat at Borge near Frederickſtadt, being undermined 
by a river, ſuddenly ſunk down, and its place was occupied by a lake 


people and 200 head of cattle periſhed, by the accident. 

Land and Sea Animals. In a country ſo wild and ' mountainous, wt 
may naturally expect to meet with a vaſt variety of wild beaſts au 
birds. There are multitudes of bears, which are very ſtrong and ſagi 
cious, and are ſaid to have the remarkable property of not hurting chil 


horſes, of which laſt the Norwegian breed is very ſtrong and ſpirited 
though ſmall. In their encounters, the horſe / generally comes off vici 
rious. When engaged, he uſes only his fore. feet and teeth as offeniie 
weapons: if he turns about to kick he is undone; for the bear inſtant 
ty gets upon his back, on which he lays faſt hold with his teeth, whik 
the horſe gallops off, carrying his enemy along with him, until he fil 
down with fatigue and loſs of blood. The Norwegians hunt the beas 


Weſtphalia, To moiſt people, however, theſe are intolerably heavy d 
the ſtomach. In this country bear-ham coſts little leſs than a gain 
per at's Other beaſts met with in Norway are the rein-deer, ck 
wolf, lyax, glutton, fox, ermine, martin, beaver, leming, hare, 


come to treat of Lapland, which ſeems to be the country particular 
adapted to its ſubſiſtence. The elk has ſome reſemblance in its I 


wth to the horſe ond ſtag; is of an aſh colour, and harmleſs diſpoſi- 


; In being even ſocial and familiar with man in winter The taſte of 
a. is fleſh reſembles that of veniſon. The wolves ſeem not to have the 


ferocity and courage of thoſe in other countries, as they will not ven- 


wy ture to attack even a cow or a goat unleſs impelled by hunger: they 15 
i ht xe taken in pits dug for them by the natives. The lynx is of the cat 


kind, and is as dangerous as the wolf, though ſmaller. They have 
daws like thoſe of the tyger, and often commit dreadful ravages 
mong the ſheep, by undermining, and getting into their folds in the 
night time. This creature is by ſome called the goupes. Its ſkin is 
yery beautiful and valuable. The glutton, called alſo the eren, or 


hls Nome meaſure, a large turnſpit dog. Many ſtories have been related 
„ the concerning the extraordinary voracity of this animal; as that he will 
me. derour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthen his ſtomach when 
dine orercharged, by ſqueezing himſelf between two trees; but Mr Ruffon, 
1nd; bo had an opportunity of keeping one for a conliderable time, denies 
n the ſide truth of thoſe aſſertions. The fur of the glutton is variegated, and 


ertremely valuable; inſomuch, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows for 
fear of ſpoiling it. Foxes are met with in Norway of a white, red, or 
lack colour; the fur of the laſt being particularly valuable. They all 
manifeſt the ſame cunning nature, and are faid to have a particular 
method of catching crabs, by dipping the extremities of their tails in 


hich he is immediately drawn out and devoured. The ermine re- 
ſembles a large brown foreſt-cat, only that he has a ſmaller head, and 
harper ſnout. It is a very ſhy and cleanly animal ; but extremely 


part even of royal magnificence. The hares are ſmall, and become 


e beaver will be treated of when we come to ſpeak of North A- 
nerica. 5 | . 

The birds in this country are innumerable, and there are a vaſt va- 
ety of different kinds. No fewer than 30 kinds of thruſhes are met 
ich in Norway; with many different ſpecies of pigeons and wild 
a9 ducks. The alks build in the rocks in ſuch numbers that they fre- 
ch uently darken the air. The cock of the wood is ſaid to be the largeſt 


tel ef all the eatable birds; is of a dark grey colour, and has an eye re- 
ited, embling that of a pheaſant. Two kinds of eagles are met with in 
ig Norway, one of which preys upon land animals, the other upon fiſh, 
"ire he former is very ſtrong and dangerous, having been known to carry 


dt a child of two years of age. The ſea-eagle is larger than the 
ther, and, darting on all kinds of fiſhes indiſcriminately, ſometimes 
altens his talons in a large one, which carries him to the bottom, be- 


heir eggs, and who diſplay the greateſt dexterity in this dangerous em- 
loyment. The e gs of molt of them are eaten when parboiled in vi- 


> gar; while the feathers and down form a beneficial article of trade. 
ul en the Norwegian dogs are trained to aſſiſt their maſters in this trade 
r N | | | . | oy | 
The ſea coalts and lakes of Norway abound with all the kinds of fiſh 


vt with in other parts of anf Vaſt quantities of ſock-fiſh are 


2 dried 
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nielfras, has ſharp claws and teeth, with a long body; reſenbliog, in 


the water, and letting them remain till a crab lays hold of them, on | 


fierce, and bites dangerouſly. Its fur is greatly admired, and makes a 


yhite in the winter time, when they are alſo ſaid to live upon mice. 


ng unable to diſengage himſelf when once he has ſtruck. All theſe _ 
> d irds are purſued by perſons who ſubſiſt by catching them and taking 
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dried on the rocks; it being the property of this fiſh that they can H 
cured without falting. But beſides theſe, there are many others vidi fi 
Have properties peculiar to themſelves, and ſome of them very curiaiMl {1 
Vaſt ſhoals of herrings appear annually on the coaſts, inſomuch tu m 
they form the greateſt part of the food of the common people. The in po 
menſe multitude of theſe creatures, which come from the frozen ſeas nei fo 
the pole, has often excited the admiration of natural hiſtorians. H fo 
_ wing proceeded ſome degrees without the polar circle, they divide u 6 
three ſhoals, ene of which takes its courſe along the weſt coaſt of Bi | 
' tain, extending all along the Hebrides ; another proceeds along thi lik 
eaſtern coaſt of our iſland ; while the third, proceeding ſouthward aloyi by 
the coaſt of Norway, enters the Baltic Sea by the mouth called & tio 
erac, already mentioned. In their courſe, the herrings are followed of 
innumerable voracious fiſhes who prey upon them, as well as by gr wa 
flocks of aquatic birds. Of the former are the cod, ling, torſk, & lon 
which, of conſequence, are likewiſe taken by the Norway fiſhers at tid {cet 
ſame time. Their rees, when ſalted, and the oil extracted from th and 
livers, are ſold to great advantage; and it is ſaid, that the Norwegif one 
fiſhery alone gives employment to no fewer than 150,000 people. I the 
Whale js ſaid to be a great enemy to herrings, and we find many ſtore ver 
concerning his immenſe voracity, and the noiſe he makes when eombaM of : 
ing other fiſhes, or when his belly is too much diſtended by the num whi 
of ſmall ones he has ſwallowed ; but all theſe ſeem to be mere fabria the 
tions. There is not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that the whale is mol yar. 
voracious than other fiſhes, or that he or any other inhabitant of M ſtill 
ocean either does, or can make a noiſe while under water. The trill as a 
is, that the whales are perſecuted by the ſword-fiſh, who, getting undi the 
their belly, wound them with a ſharp horn or bone they have o the 
their ſnout, - On this the whale uſes every endeavour to drive off i qua: 
enemy, as laſhing with his tail and fins, coming up to the ſurface oi of t. 
the water, and fometimes jumping out of it. It is this laſt adm T 
which only can produce the noiſe ſo much talked of; for while the u Nor 
mal remains under water, let him do what he will among the water i to tl 
Felf,, no noiſe can be made. je are 
| © In the Norwegian ſeas, we are told by ſeveral authors, particulaſ no e 
Pontopiddan, bithop of Bergen, that the moſt dreadful monſters evi bow. 
The molt extraordinary of theſe is called the &raken, or korven, whinl The 
a ccoi ding to the deſcriptions we have of him, ſeems to be of the polypoi at w 
kind. He ſpeaks of it as common for the fiſhermen, when out at { B. 
to find the water unaccountably ſhallow ; on which they ſuſpect thai coun 
kraken is the occaſion, and this the more eſpecially if they alſo f whic 
great plenty of certain kinds of fiſh, which are ſaid to be bis atten of i 
ants. On this they row off to a conſiderable diſtance, and in a . whic 
time perceive ſome of the horns of the kraken beginning to eme whic 
from the ſurface of the water. Theſe. gradually increaſe in length A This 
thickne(s, till they appeardike the maſts of veſſels. At laſt the back kind: 
the enormous monſter himſelf appears, ſometimes to the extent conti 
mile and an half, or more, in circumference. Having continued for i Here 
time above water, he gradually ſinks ; on which occaſion, as well! lengt 
when he riſes, there is a dangerous ſwell of the ſea, attended may 
Whirlpools, which would ſwallow up any ſmall veſſels that approach dang 
too near. It is ſaid that in 1680, a kraken, probably a young ® thank 
Ef 


careleſs one, having entangled itſelf among the rocks on ſome part! 
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he Norwegian coaſt, was held there till it died; when the corruption of 
ſuch an immenſe quantity of animal matter rendered it impoſſible, for 
ſome time, for any perſon to come near the place. The back of this 

monſtrous animal is ſaid io be overgrown with ſea-weeds ; ſo that its tem- 

porary appearance above water may have given riſe to the accounts of 
ſoating iſlands, &c. in the ſea, formerly ſuppoſed to be fabulous. The 

ſood of this vaſt animal is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſea-weeds, and ſmall 

fiſhes, which he colle&s by means of the horns already mentioned. 


The ſea-ſerpent is another extraordinary animal, of which the biſhop | 
like wiſe gives an account; but its exiftence ſeems only to be aſcertained 


by the teſtimony of Mr Egede the Norwegian miſſionary formerly men- 
tioned. According to him, being at fea in the year 1734, on the 6th 


of July, a large and frightful ſea-monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the 


water, that its head reached above the top-maſt of the ſhip : it had a 
long ſharp ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a whale ; the body 
ſeemed to be covered with ſcales ; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled ; 


and the lower part was formed like a ſnake.” In 1756, we are told that 


one of theſe creatures was ſhot by the maſter of a ſhip; but as we nei- 
ther know the name of the ſhip nor maſter, this teſtimony muſt have 
very little weight. We are told, however, that the head was like that 


of a horſe, the mouth large and black, as well as the eyes, and it had a 


white mane hanging from its neck. This monſter lay on the ſurface of 
the ſea in folds ; was very thick, and its length was upwards of 100 
yards according to ſome, or 100 fathoms according to others. We have 
ſtill other particulars concerning this ſnake ; as that its body is as thick 
as a hogſhead; its excrements of a corroſive nature, ſo that they bliſter 
the ſkin when handled ; and that the ſerpent itſelf is ſo much afraid of 
the ſmell of caſtor, that ſhips frequenting theſe ſeas generally take ſome 


quantity of that drug along with them as a ſecurity againſt the attacks | 


of the ſea-ſerpent. | 4 

The mer-man and mer-maid are likewiſe ſaid to be met with in the 
Norwegian ſeas, and have their name from the reſemblance they bear 
to the human ſpecies, which is at leaſt as great as that of an ape. They 
are deſcribed as haying a large mouth without any chin, a flat noſe, 
no ears, little eyes, and a high forehead. They have no joints nor el- 
bows in their arms, and their fingers are connected by a membrane. 
The body terminates in a tail like a fiſh ; and the females have breaſts, 

Beſides theſe extraordinary animals, whoſe exiſtence muſt ſtill be ac- 
counted ſomewhat dubious, the biſhop informs us, that there are others 
which may juſtly be eſteemed nonſlers on account of their ſize, though 


of ſpecies commonly met with. Of theſe are the enormous lobſters 


which the fiſhers ſometimes obſerve in the holes of rocks, the claws of 


which, when extended, are not leſs than fix feet diſtant from each other. 
This account ſeems not at all improbable, as ſea-animals of various 
kinds are not only known to be exceſſively long-lived, but to increaſe 
continually in fize without any ſtop to their growth, as in land-animals. 
Here is alſo a kind of ſhark, by the natives called haac-moren, whoſe 
length is about 60 feet, and its liver is ſo large, that three caſks of oil 
may be produced from one of them. In theſe ſeas alſo is met with that 
dangerous kind of fiſh, which throws itſelf upon a man when in the 
water, and keeps him down by its weight till. he is drowned. It is of 
the turbot kind, and by the Norwegians called #e//a-fizpnder. A vaſt 


variety 


\ 
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- variety of ather fiſhes, which we cannot here enumerate, are met with 


in the Norwegian ſeas ; an hiſtory of which, a ſame, would 
authoriſe a new and vepriſiog theory of aquatic animals. | 


Natural Curieſities. Among theſe we may reckon many of the-moyy. re 
tains already deſcribed ; but the principal natural curioſity is that dread. WW. 
ful whirlpool called Mofkoe-ſtrom, or by ſome Maleftrom, and by ſailor 4 
called the navel of the ſeg. It is fituared near the ifland of Moſk, <E 
which lies between a mountain called Heiſleggen in Lofoden, and the d 


iſland of Ver, about a league diſtant. The water between the iſland a 25 
Moſkoe and Lofoden is upwards of 350 fathom deep, but between Mo. Wi; 5 
koe and Ver is too ſhallow to admit even a ſmall ſhip. In the time af me? 
Hood it runs up with vaſt rapidity and noiſe ; and during the ebb - tid, vip 
runs the contrary way with a noiſe ſurpaſſing that of the loudeſt catarad, "Gi 
and which may be heard at the diſtance of a great number of miles, Mabie 
The whirlpool or vortex is of great extent; inſomuch, that in rough 
weather it is dangerous to come within five or ſix miles of it. Mr Pen. 
nant informs us, that it is only quieſcent for about a quarter of an hoy 
at high and low water; when the fiſhermen venture to croſs it. At al 
other times it abſorbs every thing that comes within its reach, carrying 

_ It down with irrefiſtible force, and daſhing it to pieces againſt the rock, 
So violent is the ſhock which the deſcending bodies receive in this caf, 
that large pines, when hurried down by the impetuous ſtream, riſe agan 
 thivered in ſuch a manner, that they appear as if covered with briſtles; 
and {hips which unfortunately periſh here, are daſhed to pieces fo com. 
pletely, that their parts when thrown up again, which is not till fone 
hours afterwards, can ſcarce be known for the fragments of a ſhip at al, 
The horror which muſt be occaſioned in thoſe who are caught by ths | 
terrible vortex, undoubtedly exceeds all deſcription, and the mind ſhubBi 1: ; 
ders at the thought. Even brute animals are ſenſible of their inevitable 1 
fate, and uſe their utmoſt, though unavailing ſtruggles, to eſcape whaW.1 © 
once they have got within reach of the vortex. Whales, particular), hop: 
are ſaid to exert themſelves in an extraordinary manner, and to exprebowev 
their ſenſe of danger by loud bellowings ; but this laſt, as has already berty 
been obſerved, is probably a fiction; there not being the ſmalleſt prob (. 
dility that any aquatic animal, while in its proper element, can ut. t 
any found whatever. | „ ee e 

T be cauſe of this terrible whirlpool was long unknown. Ker chef p.., 
ſuppoſed that there was a ſubterranean gulf all the way between tes D. 
coalt of Norway and the gulf of Bothnia; but Mr Pennant gives the fi o oo 
lowing eaſy ſolution of the whole phznomenon. ** It hes, ſays be d the 
in the mid of the iſles of Loc fort, in a narrow channel between i cuſto 
ifle of Moſkoe and that of Ver; the depth of water is between 36 an]... . 
40 fathoms ; but on the fide next to Ver ſo ſhallow, as not to give p : 
fage to a veſſel without ſplitting on the rocks. All the bottom is val ® 5p 
craggy, ſhooting into ſtony ſpires, which appear at low water above tie inha 
ſurface. Over theſe the flood and ebb roll with amazing rapidity, and any 0: 
whirl round with a noiſe. equal to that of the greateſt cataracts ; fo ta Norv 
the noiſe may be heard at ſeveral miles diſtance.” (Phil. Tranſ. Ix. 68; th 
Inhabitants, Manners, and Cuſtoms. . Aceording to the beſt account... 

of the Norwegians, they are yet in a half civilized ſtate, and have male... tl 
- barbarous practices among them. They are apt to intoxicate themſch ft wit! 
with ſpirituous liquors, and then quarrel in the moſt cruel manner, falta. join 


og themſelves to each other by their belts, and fighting with * uinec 


which they commonly carry along with them, till one of them is killed. 
Their climate and manner of life 

and robuſt ; and the ſavage ferocity juſt mentioned, entitles them to the 
charater of being brave, They are generally ingenious, and almoſt all 
capable of working at the handicraft trades ; ſo that there are few among 
them who earn their ſubſiſtence by following any mechanical employ- 
ment. Every Norwegian peaſant is his own thoemaker, taylor, &c. 
and ſupplies his family with all the neceſſaries for which in this country 
the generality muſt be obliged to others. They are likewiſe much ad- 
diged to poetry, and every one fancies himſelf a gentleman. Their 
6 a country is very deficient in grain, ſo that the people are often obliged to 
ide, Mule extraordinary ſhifts to ſupply themſelves with bread, one of the moſt 
2005 remarkable of which is the mixing the bark of the fir with oat meal, of 
ils. nich they make loaves. Their longevity has been already taken no- 
ugh fte off; and is ſo remarkable, that a Norwegian, even at the age of 
108, is not accounted paſt his labour. In 1733, four new married cou- 
ples, whoſe ages added together exceeded 800 years, danced before the 
king of Denmark at Fredericſhall. They are very hardy, and notwith- 
landing the ſeverity of their climate, expoſe themſelves to it without 
any covering on their neck or breaſt. The Lutheran church is eſta- 
liſhed throughout this kingdom; but in fome things, particularly in 


They ule muſic in theſe caſes alſo, as we underſtand was the cuſtom of 
e-Jews in our Saviour's time. The inſtrument uſed by the Norwe- 


he coffin, and while it is carrying to the church, which is often done in 
th boat. In ſome places they aſk thoſe. abſurd queſtions at the deceaſed 
hich are practiſed by the ignorant and uncivilized in other countries; 
„why he died? whether his wife and neighbours were kind to him ? 
nd ſometimes will kneel down and aſk him forgiveneſs. . The Norwegian 


Lat: owever, the common. people and farmers in Norway enjoy much more 
1. berty than thoſe of the ſame denomination in Europe. | 
. Commerce. The exports of Norway are chiefly timber and dried fiſh 


om the duties on which, and other articles, the king draws a revenue 
| about 100,000 rix-dollars a- year. „ VV 
Revenue and Military Strength. The whole revenue derived by 


= 1 0,000 I. annually ; the land army is ſuppoſed to be about 30, oco, 
by 1 d the ſeamen about 14, co Formerly the kings of Denmark were 
Fs 1 cuſtomed to augment their revenue by hiring out the Norwegian 
en res; but his preſent majeſty has diſcontinued that practice. 


Hiſtory. This, as well as the two former articles, will be fully treat- 
| of under the head of Denmark. Here it is ſufficient to mention, that 
e inhabitants of this country formerly were much given to-piracy, and 
any of the deſcents attributed to the Danes, were in fa& the exploits 


nd, they became brave and hardy ſeamen, undertook long voyages 3 
omuch that they boaſt of having been acquainted with America long. 


t with in the northern parts of Scotland and Ireland. The kingdom 


aned ſo ever ſince. 
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naturally tends to make them ſtrong 


eir funeral ceremonies, diſcover the remains of their ancient Paganiſm. 


ans is the violin, on which they play while the corpſe is putting into 


inops have no temporal juriſdiction; but the viceroy is abſolute: 


is Daniſh majeſty. from the kingdom of Norway, amounts to about 


Norwegian adventurers. Being accuſtomed to depredations of this 
tore the time of Columbus. Many of their cuſtoms are ſtill to be 
5 joined to Denmark by Margaret at the union of Calmar, and has | 
DENMARK 
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DENMARK, FREY ſo ate or © JUTLAND 
ee, the IsLANDS 1 in the BALTIC, 


Site 1 HIS country lies between the 2 and ;$th 
en kun. * degree ner lat. and between 8 and 11 
E. long. extending in length 240 [na pn miles, or 280 Engliſh, 

Where longeſt; and about 130 Englith miles in breadth, where widel. 
On the north it is divided from Norway by the Scaggerac, or mouth of 
the Baltic; from Sweden on the eaſt by the Sound; and from Britain 
on the weſt by the German Ocean. . the ow: it is bounded what Ger- 
many and the Baltic. -:-. 


The Dhinjetificns of theſe Cones may. be ſeen in the following Talk, 
according to the lateſt accounts. 


OT es Denmark. 125 fre i : = area Cities. 
SE oa utland, FF 
| Dee 2 or 8 2, 115] 70 64Þleſwick. 
* North Jutland, 9,700} 158] 9 . EY 
© | 3 [—-open- at. 41 
8 3 35 Zealand, 1,936 62 Pre Lon. T5, $ of 
| 5 Fünen, 769 37 denſee. 
05 Falſter and |} 24 28 Nikoping. 
SE « Langland, us e k | Naxkaw. eus 0 
C 531 15 7 orte. Weir t. 
Neg. 40] 14] 68tege. ought 
S= Femeren, 51] 13 Borge dicts, 
— Bornholm, 162] 200 12 Roſtcomby ut ſtil 
In the N Seas, Iceland Iſland, 46,500] 346 200 Riſhavich. e is a 
| | Norway, 71, 400 750} yo Bergen. r if, 
5 Lapland, Dan.] 28, 5o0 287 172 Wardhuys. being 
Lower Saxony. Stormar, 1000 53} 35 Gluckſtadt far 
| Weſtphalia. Oldenbur 1260] 62] 32 Oldenburg. alk ov: 
| Holſtein, Da | aſter { 
Total 163, 10 | . 
| I ery 2 
. ee a Diviſions. The pennt of Jutland 7 is the bt tk 
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cient Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, from whence ifſued that vaſt ſwarm 
Barbarians which formerly endangered the Roman empire. The ti 
modern diviſions of this kingdom are Jutland, properly ſo called, at 
the iſlands in the Baltic above mentioned. None of theſe, howers 
have fingly the name of Denmark, though all together are ſo ci 8 
ed. The iſland of Lean contains Copenhagen, the metropolis ot wy 8 
whole. | Vos. 
3 „„ oy | . 
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Climate, Air, Soil, &c. The inſular ſituation of many parts of Den- 
mark, even Jutland, being almoſt entirely ſurrounded with water, ren- 
ders the climate more mild than places farther removed from the ſea, 
though under the ſame parallels of latitude. It is, however, remarkable 
for ſudden tranſitions from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, ſo that 
the ſeaſons of ſpring and autumn are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable here. The 
winters are very ſevere in the northern parts; all the harbours being 
bcked up with ice, and the inhabitants frequently paſſing arms of the 
ſea in ledges. At other times the air is often foggy and moiſt, from the 
great quantity of vapour exhaled by the ſun. F 
means remarkable for its fertility. . Jutland is moſt favourable for paſ- 
turage, and Zealand for grain. In the former, a great number of ſmall 
cattle are annually wird, and exported to Holſtein for the uſe of Ham- 
burg, Lubec, and Amſterdam. . The country is hilly, with fine woods 


tam of oak, fir, and other kinds of timber on the eaſtern part, which ſupply 
3er. the inhabitants with fuel, but on the weſtern ſide, where the timber is 


more ſcarce, the .inhabitants are obliged to burn peat and turf, The 
ſoil of Zealand is ſandy, but more proper for grain than paſturage ; and 
5 likewiſe pleaſantly variegated with wood and water. | YT 

From the account juſt now given, we may ſee that the climate and 


duction of the neceſſaries of life. Other circumſtances, however, con- 
ur to render the ſtate of agriculture in this kingdom very imperfect. 
oſt of the lands in Denmark are fiefs, by which means the nobility 
ave reduced the farmers to w ſtate of the moſt abje& ſlavery. This is the 
eſs capable of being remedied, that the temporal power of the clergy 
as been entirely ſuppreſſed ſince the reformation. At that time, indeed, 
tie clerical power exceeded all bounds ; but the king (Chriſtiern) did 
bot advert that it ought only to have been circumſcribed, not deſtroyed. 
ſhe conſequence of annihilating their power has been an increaſe of 
hat of the nobility ; ſo great, that the king himſelf finds it a difficult mat- 
er to oppoſe it ; and to lower claſſes of people undergo the moſt grie- 
eus oppreſſion. Many of them have the power of life and death over 
heir tenants, and even in the moſt favourable ſituation their vaſſals are 
ought and ſold like cattle, with the property of the lands. By ſome late 
dicts, indeed, this grievous ſlavery has been in ſome meaſure mitigated ; 


Ir if, by his induſtry, the tenant has improved a bad farm, inſtead 


er farm of the ſame kind, where he is obliged to perform the ſame 
alk over again, without any other reward than what his rigid taſk- 
alter ſhall think proper to give him. Thus agriculture is moſt effectually 
ſeouraged, and by far the greateſt part of the kingdom are in extreme 
ery and want; though, were this obſtacle removed, there is little 
ubt that Denmark, notwithſtanding its natural diſadvantages, might 
brought into a much more flouriſhing ſtate than it is at preſent. An 
cellent breed of horſes, both for the ſaddle and other purpoſes, are 
oduced in this country, beſides a vaſt number of horned cattle, as has 
ready been mentioned. Of the former about 5000 are ſold annually, 
d about 30,600 of the latter. They have alſo great numbers of ſheep 
dogs, with plenty of game in the inland parts, and fiſh on the ſea- 
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he country is by no 


ſoil of Denmark are not by any means favourable to the plentiful pro- 


ut till the farmer is ſo much under the power of the landholder, that 
e is accounted his property. Thus their ſituation is truly deplorable z. 


* . mn 
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being allowed to reap the profit of his labour, he is removed to ano- ' 
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Number of Inbabiiants, Manners, &. The number of his Danifi 
Majeſty's ſubjects is known with more certainty than that of moſt other 
countries. An actual ſurvey was taken in the year 1759, when the 
number of people was found to amount to 2,444,000, excluſive of the 
inhabitants of Iceland and Greenland. By a ſtill more accurate cal 
lation made under the direction of the late unfortunate Struenſee, the 


total amount of the inhabitants was only 2,017,027. This ſcanty po. 


pulation is certainly to be attributed to the reſtraints laid upon trade by 


the arbitrary and corrupt meaſures of the miniſtry, the miſerable fituz 


tion of the tarmers, and other cauſes of a ſimilar kind; but were mat 
ters put upon a proper tooting, there 1s not the leaſt doubt that the 
Kingdom of Denmark would be able to ſupport a much greater number 
of inhabitants than are at preſent to be met with in it. | 
With regard to the character of the Danes, they were in former ages 
xemarkable for that ſavage and ferocious courage by which the northem 
nations of Europe were at that time diſtinguilhied: In modern times, 
however, they have much degenerated from what they were formerj, 
They are now ſaid to be dull, timid, and indolent; exceedingly fond d 
ſhew, and of the titles and privileges they derive from the crown 
Like other northern nations, they are ſomewhat intemperate in drink 
mg ; but, in general, they are a well meaning people, and behave wel 
in thoſe ſtations of life in which they are employed. 
Learning. Denmark, in general, affords very little encouragement 
for literature of any kind. There is indeed an upiverſity in Copenhagen 
the funds of which are ſaid to amount to 200,000 rix-dollars ; and u 
be appropriated to the ſupport: of 328 ſtudents. In the laſt century 
ſome learned men flouriſhed in this kingdom; particularly the celebrated 
Tycho Brahe, profeſſor of aſtronomy at Uraniburg. The barbarity 
the people in general was exceedingly conſpicuous in their behaviour ti 


. wards this excellent man.; for in no longer time than Go years after li 


death, the obſervatory,” which had been built for him at the royal & 
Pence, was entirely deftroyed, and no perſon could be found who knei 
any thing either of Uraniburg or Tycho Brahe, excepting one old may 
who in his youth had been a ſervant in Tycho's family. Of late, hoy 
ever, ſome ſpirited attempts have beet» made by the Danes in hiſtor 


poetry, and dramatical compoſition. 


Language. A diale@ of the Teutonic is ſpoken by the common pt 
ple in Denmark; but the more polite ſort ſpeak high Dutch, or Frend 
and the Engliſh language, being accounted a neceffary part of educauld 
is now publicly taught in Copenhagen. That. capital is alſo viſited dj 
eompany of Engliſh comedrans, who meet with tolerable encouragemal 
Principal Cities aud Ediſices. Of theſe, Copenhagen, the capital, mi 
deſerves our attention. It is ſituated on the ifland of Zealand ; b 
notwithſtanding its preſent magnificence, was originally no more that 
village founded by ſome fiſhermen in the twelith century. It is 10 
ſtrongly fortified, and defended by four royal caltles. It bas ten Li 
theran churches, beſides nine others belonging to thoſe of other perl 


| Hons, with ſome hoſpitals. It has alſo ſome private and public palace 


186 ſtreets ; and the number of the inhabitants is computed at abo 
10, oo. The principal houſes are built of brick, and the inferior 0 
of timber. The chief ornament of the city is its harbour, which 


formed by a large canal running through the city, and is capable 


eontaining 500 ſhips, though only one can be admitted at a time. Il 
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brated one of Venice. The road for ſhipping is difficult of navigation, 
and is beſides defended by a number of canon. It begins about two 
miles from the town ; however, notwithſtanding this convenience for 


tie E nade, has but a very ſmall ſhare of commerce, nor is there much ap- 
bo: pearance of induſtry among the inhabitants. A very. regular police is 
U kept in the place, ſo that any perſon may walk through the ſtreets at 
r ndnight with the greateſt ſafety. bt fp 2 
In the palace at Copenhagen there are many grand apartments, ſome 


f them hung with beautiful tapeſtry, on which are repreſented ſeveral 


Ether, and a collection of wild beaſts, in imitation of Quida's manner. 
he ſtables are formed by a colonnade at each extremity, and are equal 
o any in Europe for their extent, and beauty of furniture. The palace 


re alfo canals in ſeveral other ſtreets, with quays for ſhips to lie cloſe 
to the houſes. There is alſo a naval arſenal, ſaid to exceed the cele- 


bitorical matters. One is particularly remarkable, viz. the ſtory of 


no lt. Fredericfburg, however, about fix miles from Copenhagen, is ſtill _ 
wy ore ſuperb than that of the capital. Like the habitations of the an- 
id 0 ent princes, it is calculated for defence as well as elegance; being ſur- 
09 Wounded with a triple ditch. It is very large, and has a mixture both 
ri: the Greek and Gothic flyles in its architecture. The front of the 


rand quadrangle is ornamented with pillars of the Tuſcan and Doric 
ders; and there are ſpires and turrets on the top. The rooms indeed 


mee furniſhed in an antique taſte ; but many of them are very ſplendid. 
4," "he apartment, called the knight's hall, is remarkable for its length, 
nd 108 has very fine tapeſtry, on. which the wars of Denmark are repre- 
MUS ted. The ſculpture of the chimney-piece is ve: y minute, and labour- 


rated 
ity 


vr dove mentioned was not able to refift. This palace was built by Chri- 


1 : an IV. There is ſtill another, but ſmaller, at the diſtance of about 
1 o miles from Elſineur. It is flat-roofed, with two ſmall windows in 
kar n; and there is a tradition that this palace is built on the very ſpot 


ere Hamlet's father reſided. The place where that prince was poi- 
ed is allo pretended to be thewn, Beſides theſe, his Daniſh majeſty 
$a country ſeat called the hermitage, fitnated in a park named jag- 
rburgh. The furniture and diſpoſition of its apartments are wi 
le; and in the ſecond ſtory is a machine which conveys the diſhes to 
d from, the table. There is allo a royal palace joining by a covered 
to the cathedral of Roſchild, where the ſepulchral monuments of 
ancient fovereigns of Denmark are ſtill to be ſeen. This cathedral 
he principal building of the eccleſiaſtical kind in Denmark. The pa- 
eto which it joins was built in 1733. | | | 
ommerce. The Danes are very expert ſailors, and their harbours 
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oe arkably well ſituated for the reception of thips of every 8 A vas 
LY of articles are exported from this country, as black cattie, horſes, 

er, ltock-filh, train-oil, tallow, hides, pitch, tar, iron, &c. with, 
2 at quantities of fir and other kinds of timber. Furs might alfo be 
172 merated among the exports ; but whatever trade 1s carried on with 
«x ol. of a clandeſtine nature, it being expreſsly forbidden to carry 
r en of the kingdom. In return for theſe the Danes import ſalt, 
abt brandy and ſilk from Italy and Portugal; broad cloths, lock- 
. 19 clocks and cabinet- work from Britain; and they likewiſe carry 


| foreign trade with the Eaſt and Weit Ingies. | 


tin the higheſt degree. It was once entirely covered with ſilver; but 
ls was torn off by the Swedes, whoſe attacks, it ſeems, the triple ditch 
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. aſtronomy, optics, and mathematics. The village at Anglen, betv* 


. DEN MAR K. 


The firſt hint of a Daniſh Eaſt India Company is ſaid to have been giren 
to his majeſty by king James I. of England, who had married a princeſſ 
of Denmark. Their firſt ſettlement was made at Tranquebar in 1615; 
and here they flouriſhed ſo much, that they were ſoon enabled to pay the 
king an annual tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars. Three years after, .they Wil 
attempted to become maſters of the ſpice-trade at Ceylon, but were op.! 
poſed and defeated by the Portugueſe. -- Other misfortunes foon beg Wi © 
to attend their ill- timed ambition. A great number of the Indians hal BM |: 
ſettled themſelves under the cannon of the Daniſh fort at Tranqueba, 
on account of the protection it afforded ; and with theſe the ſervants cf 
the company ſoon quarrelled: though it had been principally by thei 
means that they arrived at the degree of opulence . above-mentioned 
Having thus loſt the affection of the natives, the affairs of the compar 
quickly fell to decay; and they would undoubtedly have been expelled 
by the Rajah of Tanjour, had it not been for the aſſiſtance given then 
by Mr Pitt, an Engliſh Eaſt India governor. About the year 1718, the 
affairs of the company, were ſs much embaraſſed, that they iſſued pro 
poſals for an enlargement of their capital,. by ſubſcription, . and- extend- 
ing their commerce to Bengal and China. Thus they puſhed on thei 
trade with. confiderable vigour ; having obtained a new charter with 
very extenſive privileges from the king about the ſame time; and fil 
continue to be a flouriſhing company. The Welt: India territories 0 


Denmark are the iſlands of St Thomas, and St John, all of which, being ſom 
free ports, are noted for ſmuggling. They have alſo a. fort, named app. 
Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Africa, and carry on a conſiderable trat gan 
in the Mediterranean. The European iſlands belonging to this king «lai 
dom, or rather conſtituting a part of it, have been already meationed i rend 
the general table. „„ , Ob beg 353 man 
Artiſſcial and Natural Curioſities. A fine collection of theſe is to Hees 
met with in the royal muſeum at Copenhagen. . Here are ſeveral erci oblig 
lent paintings, and a large collection of coins, particularly thoſe of Rom Count 
in the times of the republic, and likewiſe in the latter ages of the empin ot his 
after its diviſion into the eaſtern and weſtern parts. R muſeum tually 
ſhewn a curious cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh mechuſn/urild! 
nic who was quite blind. Artificial ſkeletons, curious clock-work, no Purpo 
dels, and ivory carvings are ſnewn. Among the antiquities are 1 able 
curious drinking veſſels, one of gold, and the other of ſilver. The Cori crown 
mer has ſuch hieroglyphics on the outſide as inclines us to think that At laf 
was formerly uſed in the ceremonies of the Pagan worſhip. ' It mealuqWQ*Peat: 
two feet nine inches in length, weighs 102 ounces, and contains !s by ren 


Engliſh pints and an half. It was found in the year 1629. The file 
one is ſajd to have bcen preſented by a ghoſt to.Otho I. duke of Ole 
burg; but the more, probable opinion is, that it was made by order 
Chriſtian, the firſt of the Oldenburg race who reigned in Denmark | 
the year 144%. It weighs four pounds, and from the circumſtances) 
mentioned, has the name of GCornu Oldenburgicum, the horn of Oldentu 
Several veſſels of the ſame form and materials have been found in 
northern parts. of England; and their original. is by the learned at 
buted to the Danes. The round tower at Copenhagen is fo conti 
that a coach may drive up to its top. in this tower as well as 1 
muſeum, are a great number of curious inſtruments for the purpois 


Sleſwick and Flenſburg, is remarkable for having given — 


+: Sarons to Britain. ; | 

17; Among the rarities of Denmark we may juſtly reckon ſome ancient 
the WY inſcriptions upon rocks, ſomewhat reſembling the written mountains in 
hey Arabia, which are mentioned by the antiquaries and hiſtorians of Den- 
op. mark. Some ſpecimens of them are ſhewn by Stephanus in his notes 
zn en Saxo-Grammaticus; the characters are Runic, but very few of the 


bal larned themſelves pretend to underſtand the writing; though they con- 


ban jeckure the ſubject to be hiſtorical. This way of writing is ſuppoſed, 
« cr aud indeed with great reaſon, to have been the original method before 


their WY the invention of paper or waxen tables. 


undoubtedly governed according to the mode common among the other 


the preſided. © The ſtates were in poſſeſſion of the legiſlative power, toge- 


pm, ther with that of electing the king; but the latter was invelted with the 
tend. command of the army, and had the power of ſettling all diſputes among 


bis ſubjects. The ſtates were compoſed, 1. Ot the principal nobility. 
2. Of the citizens and farmers; and 3 Of the clergy, after the Chri- 


was entirely independent of the reſt ; and the king likewiſe enjoyed 
ſome prerogatives of his own, with a fixed revenue from certain lands 
appropriated to the purpoſe. In a ſhort time, however, the nobility be- 
gan to uſurp a dominion over the reſt of. the people, ſo that the lower 


rendered till more intolerable by the pride and haughtineis of the Ro- 
man clergy, whoſe uſurpations and ambition knew no bounds. In pro- 
ceſs of time, the power of theſe two orders became ſo great, that they 
obliged the crown. to give up its prerogarives ; and in attempting to 


tually reduced by Chriſtian III. who deprived them of all temporal 


purpoſe; for the nobles, having now no rival nor body of ſuhje&s ca- 
pable of contending with them, have always proved too hard for the 
crown, and the ſubjects {till continue in a ftate of grievous oppreſſion. 
At laſt, in the time: of Frederic III. the people, rendered deſperate by 
repeated and accumulated injuries, attempted to free themſelves at once 
by rendering the king deſpotic. At this time, the circumſtances of the 
nation brought the diſpute to a ſpeedy termination. The kingdom had 
been ſo exhauſted by a ruinous war, that there was not money to pay 
the troops. The commons inſiſted, that the nobles ſhould bear a part 
of the taxes, which the latter refuſed. A violent diſpute enſued in an 


the point; and in the midſt of this altercation, one Otto Craeg put the 
people in mind that they were only faves to the nobility. This ſignal 
lad been previouſly concerted between the commons, clergy, and court 
lt; in conſequence of which, the word /avery was inſtantly catched 
old of by the ſpeaker of the commons; the aſſembly broke up in a fer- 
ment; the commons themſelves, with the clergy, retired to another 
wuſe, where they next day ſolemnly offered their ſervices and liberties 


pn An 


Angles, who, on the decline of the Roman empire, | came over with the | 


Government, Conſtitution, and Laus. In the early ages, Denmark was 


ellet WY northern nations. The king was choſen by the ſubjects, and was inveſt- | 
then ed with the executive power in a pag with the ſenate over whom he 


ſan religion had gained ground in this kingdom. Each of theſe orders 
claſſes were greatly oppreſſed by them; and this oppreſſion was 


countera& this violent and. oppreflive ſyſtem, Chriſtian II. was deprived 
ot his crown and liberty. The power of the clergy, indeed, was effec- 


jurildiction; though: even this has been found inſufficient to anſwer the 


aſembly of the ſtates, which had been called on purpoſe to determine 


; 


men, we are told, have even offered the king large tracts of land, if he 
would be pleaſed to accept them ; becauſe, by the law of Denmark, if 


they ſpend in luxury and diflipation. The merchants and burgher 


lord. The lower ckiſs of people are as abſolute ſlaves as the negro 


there is not any piece of furniture of the ſmalleſt value, except feather 


to the king; and after 3 toiled like ſlaves for this purpoſe, the rech 


- quired the full and abſolute enjoy ment of all the power in the kingdom 


court of judicature, for the kingdoms of Denmaik and Norway, is hel 


S 
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family. 


riſhed with exceſſive taxes, that they can ſcarce ſupport themſelves. If 
any gentleman can find a purchaſer for his eſtate, the king has a right 


fed to accept their whole eſtates. 


to a naked and defolate habitation, that his landlord may let the impre 


to the king, making at the ſame time the ſucceſſion hereditary in I: 
This offer being inſtantly accepted by the ſovereign, the gates of the 
capital were ſhut; and the nobility, thus taken by ſurpriſe, and not ha. 
ving time to form, any regular oppoſition, were obliged to follow the ex. 
ample of the commons, and reſign themſelves entirely to the will of the 
crown. An ad for this purpoſe was paſſed on the roth of January 1661; 
but though the people had thus effectually deftroyed their own liberties, 
they did not find that relief from the crown which they had expected. 
Frederic, having gained his purpoſe, left them to groan under the ſam 
miſerable oppreſſion they had formerly experienced; and in this ſituation 
they have ever ſince remained, without any other confolation than that 
the nobility. are now oppreſſed as well as themſelves. Indeed thoſe 
nobles, who formerly boaſted of ſuch magnificence, are now to impove. 


to a third of the purchaſe-money ; but the lands are ſo burdened with 
impoſitions, that there is little danger of an alienation. Some gentle. 


one eſtate is burdened beyond what it can bear, the owner is obliged to 
make up the deficiency out of the reſt of his poſſeſſions. Hence the king 

enerally refuſes ſuch offers, and ſome gentlemen have been quite tran: 
ported with joy, on hearing that his majeſty had been, graciouſly plex 

This thametul oppreſſion, we may well imagine, pervades all orden 
and ranks of men. The nobles oppreſs the commens. as much az they 
themſelves are oppreſſed by the king; and what they get by theſe means 


tread in the ſteps of their fuperiors, left the appearance of gain and 
affluence ſhould incur the danger of taxation. The peaſant, or boor, 
follows the ſame method; for no ſooner has he procured a rix-dollz 
than he ſpends it in brandy, leſt it ſhould fall into the hands of his landed b 


in the Weſt Indies, and ſubſiſt on much harder fare than they; living 
entirely upon ſtock. fiſn, ſalted meats, and the coarſeſt diet. In their houts 


beds, of which there are plenty in this country, and which ſupply tl 
place of blankets, as well as beds to lie on. The landlords value ther 
eſtates, not by tlie number of acres they contain, but by the number d 
boors they have on them; and ſhould any of theſe unfortunate people 
improve his farm, or ſhew himſelf induſtrious, he is inſtantly traniported 


ved ground at a higher rent. Beſides all this, they muſt pay large tas 


muſt be paid to their oppreſſive landlords. In ſuch a diſmal ſtate of op 
preſſion, it is no wonder to find them have neither genius nor morals | 
Though by the revolution juſt mentioned, his Daniſh majeity had a 


he ſoon found it impoſſible for one perſon to manage it by himſeli; al 
he was therefore obliged to truſt his ſubjects with a part. A ſnprem 


in the palace at Copenhagen, where the king nominally preſides: A 
. C F ob 


. 


ther court belongs to the German provinces ;- that, for the Duchy of 
Holſtein is held at Gluckſtadt; and at Sleſwick for the Duchy of that 
name. Notwithſtanding theſe courts, however, the king decides as he 


his will, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that they will in any caſe venture to 


the laws are originally propoſed, and where privileges are granted, 
the explanation of the laws decided upon, and their extent or reſtric- 
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timſelf thinks proper, and as all the members are choſen or diſplaced at 


dontradict him. It is in the ſupreme court at Copenhagen that 


} 
| 


ton determined; for all theſe matters are entirely under the juriſdic- 
tion of the king, and he has the power of changing the ſentence of the 


udges according to his pleaſure. In conſequence of this unmeaſurable 


authority of the prince, he is ſuppoſed always to be preſent in the ſove- 
eign court of the kingdom. A throne is erected in it, to which the 


wwyers direct their diſcourſes in pleading, as well as the judges in gi- 
ing their opinion, His majeſty, however, honours the court with his 


oht i relence once every year at the time of its opening, at which time he 
und ies the judges ſuch inſtructions as he thinks proper. No criminal ſen- 
tle. ence can be executed without the king's conſent, but the deciſion of the 
f jo ages is final in all civil matters. | | | 

„ lt is generally allowed, that the regulations for the adminiſtration 
do juſtice in this kingdom are excellent; yet there is no part of Eu- 
king oe where it is more difficult to obtain an impartial deciſion of a cauſe. 
rant may eaſily be imagined indeed from what has been already related, 


rden mes, indeed, the caſe happens to be ſo glaring that the judges them 
ther res are aſhamed to decide in favour of the moſt opulent party; but 
1cans | that caſe, the latter, by means of court intereſt, obtains an order to 
oher iP all proceedings at law, or to ſuſpend for a time the obſervation 
1 and particular laws. The Daniſh' code, however, is ſaid to be very 
boor, ear and juſt, notwithſtanding the ſhameful malverſation already men- 
Jolla ned. It was originally collected by Valdemar, and more fully pub- 
land. ned by Chriſtian V.; and is nearly the ſame with that of Norway. 
gr0ts The uſual modes of executing criminals in Denmark, are thoſe of 
ring nging and beheading ; but in ſome caſes, it is thought neceſſary to 
hui tortures alſo, by previouſly chopping off the hand, or breaking 
athe the wheel. Theſe ſevere puniſhments, however, or indeed any of 
ly e eapital kind, are not common in Denmark. For ſmaller crimes it 
e therſlometimes thought proper to brand the culprits in the face, to con- 
ber nn them to the raſp-houſe, whip them, &c. ; all of which are inflicted 
peo degree more or leſs ſevere, according to the nature of the crime. 
porte uitical Intereſts of Denmark. The great influence of the kingdoms 
impre bof Great Britain and France in the political ſcale of Europe, na- 
e tan diſpoſe the other ſtates to court their friendſhip. Hence, in ma- 
the rei =uropean nations, there is an Engliſh and a French party, between 
. of pm the public counſels are frequently not a little diſtracted. This 
orals. been the caſe with Denmark, as well as others. In the reign of the 
had a king, the French party continued to maintain its ground at the 
agdonW"t court, notwithſtanding the connections of the ſovereign with 
15 ; et Britain. During the war of 1755, however, he continued to ob- 
prema very ſtrict neutrality, though the particular way in which he was 
„is bated did not allow him to thew the ſame friendſhip for Britain, 
5. 4 b. in all probability, he would otherwiſe have done, The moſt re- 
obs 5 „„ i muarkable 


hat no poor man in Denmark can gain his eauſe againſt any of the 
obility, or againſt one who is favoured by the prime miniſter. Some- 
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6 |  PENMARE 
£ markable of his tranſactions, with regard to Britain at this time, wy 
dis interference in the affairs of Cloſter Seven; the capitulation at which 
was concluded through his mediation. It muſt certainly be the intereſ 
of this country to keep up a friendſhip with the great maritime power 
of Europe ; as, on this, the exportation of the naval ſtores with which it 
abaunds, muſt in a conſiderable degree have a dependence. On account 
of the abundance of theſe ſtores, the friendſhip of his Daniſh majeſy 
has been particularly courted by the Mahometan powers. Former! 
| there was a kind of natural enmity betwixt the kingdoms of Sweden and 
| | Denmark ; but the extraordinary heroiſm of the Swediſh nation, and in- 
|; 


in its ſituation; but theſe ſoon vaniſhed ; and through the intrigues of 
perverſe faction, the beginning reformation was not only checked in 


very effectual manner, but the king himſelf endangered, and the quei OI: 
deprived of her liberty. It is moſt probable, therefore, that un, 
fome fortunate accident intervene, the many depreſſions already me Trib 
tioned muſt long continue to operate, and prevent the Danes from m 

king any conſiderable figure among the European nations. 

| Public Revenue, The king of Denmark derives his revenue print 
pally from the three following ſources. 1. His own demeſne lani 

with the confiſcations made to the crown. 2. The duties paid by H Mili. 
ſhipping of foreigners; and 3. The taxes impoſed upon the ſulyedWy ot 


themſelves. Theſe laſt are by no means laid on with a ſparing ha Pay, 
Proviſions of all kinds, marriages, houſes, lands, &c. are taxed, du 
there is an impoſition of poll-money beſides. The expence of for y fe 
cations is alſo borne by the ſubjects, and they contribute a portion have 
100,000 rix-dollars when the king's daughter is to be married. h arm 
mult likewiſe obſerve, that all the internal taxes of Denmark are n com 
riable, and may be augmented or diminiſhed at the king's pleaſure. able 

The taxes on foreign ſhipping are paid on paſſing through the Ps, a 
trance of the Baltic called the Sound, or a narrow ſtrait of about hal of th 


mile broad, which ſeparates Zealand from Schonen. This tax, w boors 
originally was no more than a voluntary contribution of the mercha Clhip a 
not or 


to defray the expence of light-houſes on the coaſt, has often been 
puted by the Engliſh and W The Swedes alſo, who poſſeſs 
ſide of the coaſt, for ſome time refuſed to pay; but in the treat 
1720, that nation, weakened and exhauſted by the ruinous Wart 
Charles XII. conſented to pay the ſame tax with the Britiſh and 
landers. This treaty was confirmed by the guarantee of Georgi 
The money is paid at Elſineur, a town about :8 miles diſtant from 
nhagen. The firſt treaty relative to it was made by the eme 
Charles V. in behalf of his ſubjects in the Netherlands. The amo 
the revenue of Denmark has increaſed greatly within theſe laſt 60 Je 


In 1730, it was no more than 45 4, 700 l. but is now augmen 
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002,000 1. The ſources from whence it is drawn will appear from 
e following Table, which ſhews the whole, excluſive of the private 


tares of the ſovereign himſelf, 
| | Ns Rix-dollars at 


1 | | | | . | 45. each. 
jeſty Stamp Paper, wy 7 i Ee, ele 
0 WY Offer Fiſhery, 7 
n Farms of Bornholm, U— in 13 1 - 14,800 
ou Farms of Iceland and Ferro, N — 5 35,000 
wah Tolls on the Weſer, 8 . 7,00 
wa Taxes on acorns, and maſts from beech, 7 19 - 20, oco 
** Poſt- office, n) = + 2% . „81 
mol Revenue from Holſtein, Sleſwick, Oldenburgh, and Del- ? 6000 boo 
times menhorſt, - — SOME 2 _ 


Revenue from mines, &c. i 2 5 : 200,000 
Tolls of Bergen, Chriſtianſan, Drontheim, and Chriſtiana, 160,000 
Other tolls, - 5 5 


ks. | 552, co 
Tythes and poll - tax of Norway, ke. p . 700.000 
Cuſtom-houſe duties, &c. - 1 - 154. co 
Duties of Jutland, from ſalt- pits, „ . 27,000 
Duties of the Sound, - - - - 200,000 


In Engliſh money, I,c02,400 


y of Denmark conſiſts at preſent of a militia who do not receive 
pay, but are obliged to anſwer in caſe of an emergency, and every 
nday are exerciſed in the uſe of their arms. The regular troops are 
ily foreigners; Frederic III. who became abſolute in the manner 
have already related, not thinking it adviſable to truſt his ſubjects 


n computed at 70,000. The three lait kings, indeed, kept up a very re- 
able and conſiderable army; being at great pains to exerciſe their 


Ire. 
the eps, and inftrut them properly in the evolutions of war. Great 
ut half: of the foot-ſoldiers are quartered in Norway, where the peaſants, 


boors as they are called, muſt maintain them gratis. The ſame 
hip attends the peaſants in Denmark with the cavalry, whom they 
not only obliged to furniſh with proviſions and lodging, but even 
money. The fleet is pretty conſiderable, but much ont of 
lr, and is ſtationed at Copenhagen, where the naval ſtores and ne- 


been! 
ſſeſs 
treat) 


war ies are depoſited. There are upwards of 25,000 ſeamen regiſtered 
and he royal navy, who are not allowed to depart the kingdom without 
zeorg nion from the admiralty ; 4oco of theſe have conſtant employment 


pay in the dock-yards, where they are allowed lodging and provi- 
„with a kind of uniform. Their pay in cath hardly amounts to 9 
ugs per month. After all, it is ſuppoſed, that even in a caſe of the 
lt emergency, the king of Denmark could ſcarce ſend forth a fleet 
$ lbips of war fit for action; though the royal navy is reckoned at 
hi - the line, and 18 frigates. e | 
1. | a | 


from\ 
emp 
mon 
t 60 Je 
meule 
909" 

Knights. 


nun 


Small taxes, including poll tax, pound- rents, exciſe, 7 950,000 
marriages, &c. - — - - 
Tribute of hard corn or land-tax, = „„ 1,000,000 


Sum total, 5,012,300 - 


Military Strength by Sea and Land. The greateſt part of the land 


h arms in their hands. The whole military ſtrength at preſent has 
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withſtanding the labours of this author, we are ſtill uncertain not d 
Chriſtian king who ruled there. About the year of Chriſt 5c0, ve 


remoteſt antiquity been remarkable. They now began to infcl , in; 


Wp N M AN K. 


Kniebis. Of theſe there are only two orders, viz. of the Dax:bug b 
and of the E/-phant. The former is ſaid to be of the greateſt antiquity, WW 
having been inſtituted in the year 1219; but it became obſolete and wy e 
forgot, until Chriſtian V. revived it in 1671. Its badges conſiſt of 
white ribbon, with red edges, worn ſcart-ways_over the right ſhoulde, ihr, 
ſuſpending a ſmall diamond croſs. The breaſt of the coat has on it u in 
embroidered ſtar, with the motto Pietate et Juſtitia round it. There ; Mi: 
a croſs pattze enamelled white, having the letter C and 5 crowned vie 
a royal crown on the centre, with the motto Ref{ituter. The number MW: 
of knights belonging to this order is not limited, and there are many ic 
who enjoy the dignity at preſent. - „5 f | 

The order of the Elephant, though of more modern date than eilt 
former, is nevertheleſs accounted more honourable. The badge is u er 


Elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, ſuſpended yer 


watered ribbon of a_ſky-blue colour; and which, like the George e ke 
"England, is worn over the right ſhoulder. There are only 30 mem co 
bers, beſides the ſovereign, allowed in this order, each of which is a To 
dreſſed by the title of Excelleney. It was inſtituted by Chriſtian V. inline. 
the year 1478. %%% ͥͥͤũ 7] &U ee noo, | 

Hiſlory. The preſent. kingdom of Denmark, as has already been ver 
ſerved, was anciently inhabited by the Cimbri, from whom it had tivity 
name of Cimbrian Cherſoncſus. Of theſe Barbarians we know lap 
more, than that they formerly invaded the Roman territories in an inconſerrito 
ceivable multitude, and were overthrown by Marius with ſuch ſlaugbt es; h 
that their bones were uſed as fences for vineyards for ſeveral years bre. 


the neighbourhood of the field of battle. By this dreadful diſaſter, ti is he 
probable, that the country was depopulated for ſome time, until ny, an 
_ tribes of Barbarians thought proper to take up their reſidence in it. MA ci 
cordingly, we find it afterwards occupied by the Goths, Vandals, iningdo 
gles, &c. The name of Denmark, however, is ſaid to have been m;. 
more ancient than any of the inhabitants we have mentioned, and iags o 
have been derived from one Dan, who it ſeems reigned in the count WW tate 
about 1038 years before the Chriſtian Era; according to which reed 
mology, the word Denmark, or Danmark, ſignifies the land or couliFeaſants 
try of Dan. ; : | | | recario 
On theſe early accounts, however, there can be no dependence. l of 
hiſtory of this kingdom is involved for a long time in the greatel: 0Wropped 
ſcurity. The firſt Daniſh hiſtorian, to whom we can give any cred tate 
is Saxo-Grammaticus, who lived in the 12 century, and who, in much 
works revived the pure Latin language, at a time when it was anna the \ 
totally loſt in Europe. Like other hiſtorians of his time, he ac/tqnd rec, 
the prevailing fables of the age, and has even given them ſome den engag 
of importance, by the elegant manner in which they are told. FW anes t 
him we may gather, that the ancient Danes were deſcended 0 nce cen 
the Scythians; and that, like the Welſh, Scots, and Trith, they U 38) wh 
bards, who recited the atchievements of their heroes in verſe. But," 15 Tos 
QT her 


ark and 
ot only 
In the 


of the very ancient hiſtory of Denmark, but even of the name of thei 
the Danes practiſing the trade of piracy, for which they had from! 


coaſts both of England and Scotland, made deſcents in Ireland, \ ; 
they formed ſome ſettlements, and are ſaid to have built the * 


uſes in that iſland. In the 11th century, the Danes, under Canute 
he Great, made themſelves maſters of England, which they held in 
bjetion ſor ſome time; but their power feems to have been at its 
light, in the time of Valdemar I. who began to reign in the year 1147. 


* He maintained a long war with the Vandals, whoſe power he at length 
der broke almoſt entirely; he reduced the iſland of Rugen ; conquered the 
it an kingdom of Norway; and laid the foundations of the city of Dantzic. 


11169, he ſubdued the Duchy of Courland, and was ſoon after inveit- 
d with the Duchy of Holſtein, by Frederic Barbaroſſa emperor of Ger- 
many. After his death the kingdom continued to Houriſh greatly, as 
e may learn from an account {till extant of the revenues of Valdemar 
l. who aſcended the throne in 1203. [Theſe amounted to twenty-three 
millions ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling ; a ſum, con- 
ſdering the value of money in thoſe days, far exceeding the revenue of 
he molt potent monarch on earth at preſent. With this vaſt revenue 
e kept conſtantly on foot an army of near 170,000 men, and a fleet of 
dem co ſhips of war. „ 8 „ | . 

Towards the end of Valdemar's reign the Daniſh power began to de- 
ine. The firſt ſhock it received was by the captivity of the king 
imlelf, who was carried off by ſurpriſe, in a war with Henry earl of 
dwerin, otherwiſe called Henry Palatine, a German prince. His cap- 
wity laſted three years, and he was not releaſed, but on the payment 


Vila! a prodigious ſum of money, and the relinquiſhment of all his German 
ncorfcrritories. This was followed by the revolt of many tributary prin- 
ble; however, Valdemar, having obtained a diſpenſation from the Pope 
ars i 


o break his engagements, attempted to ſubdue the revolters ; but in 
is he utterly Filed ; being entirely defeated by the princes of Germa- 
, and never afterwards able to revenge his quarrel. 

A civil war, which took place on the death of Valdemar, reduced the 
ngdom ſtill farther, and its power gradually declined till the year 
mu 3. Uſurpers eſtabliſhed themſelves in different provinces, while the 


0d Wings of Sweden did not fail to make the beſt they could of the diſtract- 
uit tate of the kingdom; the people, in the mean time, being op- 
h er reled by taxes, and afflicted with grievous famine and peſtilence. The 


eaſants neglected to cultivate their lands, as they held them on a very 
recarious tenure z the conſequence of which was, that more than one 
uf of the inhabitants of the country periſhed with want; the poor 


el; Mopped down dead in the ſtreets ; and yet, notwithſtanding the wretch- 
cru kate of the country, the great were employed in projects of ambition, 
in e much as though every thing had been in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 
anna the valour of one Nicholas Norevi, however, the peninſula cf Jut- 
dc nd recovered its liberty; and though he was unfortunately killed in 
cer gagement, the reſt of the country quickly after did the fame. The 


Yanes then reſumed their courage, the lands were cultivated, the peſti- 


fahne ceaſed, and matters continued in a proſperous way till the year 
5 187, when Margaret of Norway aſcended the throne ; and by her ad- 
t es united the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, into one. 
ot ter her death, however, this union was diſſolved ; and, though Den- 
the Mark and Norway continued to be ſubject to the ſame prince, Sweden 
we i Vt only iell off, but commenced a very dangerous rival. 

om In the year 1448, the crown devolved on Chriſtian, count of Olden- 


d in whoſe family it has continued ever ſince. From that time to 
; 1 L . 3 | ; 
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the year 1514, nothing very remarkable occurs in the Daniſh hiſton; 
bat in the year we ſpeak of, Chriſtian II. one of the molt bloody tyrans 
recorded in hiſtory aſcended the throne. In attempting to ſecure th 
dominion of Sweden, he not only effectually loſt the affections of th 
Swedes, who determined to ſubmit to every extremity rather than yie 
to ſuch a barbavous tyrant, but excited a rebellion among his Dani 
ſubjects alſo Being thus driven out of both kingdoms, he fled with jj 
family to the Netherlands. On his departure, Frederic duke of Hl 
| ſtein, was elected to the throne of Denmark, and Chriſtian formally d 


148 
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poſed. The new king embraced the Lutheran religion, which in 1 C 
was eſtabiiſhed by Chriſtian III. In 1629, when the dreadful com be 
nation againſt the Proteſtant religion was formed by the Popiſh prince wi 
under the emperor Ferdinand II. Chriſtian IV. was choſen head of til fu 
Proteſtant league. Under his direction, however, matters ſucceeded i tei 
ill, that he was in danger of loſing his dominions, when Guſtam e C! 
Adolphus of Sweden interpoſed, and was declared head of the u ob 
teſtants in his room. The event of that war is related in the hiſtory oil pri 
Sweden and Germany, and the reign of Chriſtian affords few partic the 
lars of importance beſides. In his time, the Engliſh and Dutch inſiti ho. 
on the duties of the Sound being lowered ; and his fon, Frederic Ii Ch: 
who ſueceeded in 1648, was content to accept of an annuity of 15% % nar 

| florins for the whole. By the perſuaſion of the Dutch, he declared v Du 
againſt Sweden, but with the moſt miſerable ſucceſs ; having thus, ii beh 
1657, almoſt loſt his kingdom entirely; for Charles Guſtavvs, the 8% feat 
diſh monarch, having taken the fortreſs of Fredericſtadt by ſtorm, mari abe 
ed his army the following winter over the ice to the iſland of FunaMff the 
whence, having overcome every other obſtacle, he ſet out to beſiege ii Swe 
capital itſelf. Frederic defended the place with great bravery ; af pot! 
Cromwell, at that time protector of England, having interpoſed, tſ drov 
peace of Roſchild was concluded, by which Frederic ceded to Sve bis: 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, with the iſland of Bon all $ 
Holm, and the cities of Bahus and Drontheim in Norway. Afterward brou 
however, Frederic attempted to elude theſe very hard terms, on wl be re 
the war was recommenced ; the king of Sweden took Cronenburgh, a then 
a ſecond time laid ſiege to the capital by ſea and land. Frederic H had! 
made an admirable defence, and the Swedes were once more diſap poi vay. 
ed in their hopes by the Dutch, whoſe fleet having defeated that uſe t 
Sweden, Charles found himſelf obliged to deſiſt from the enter Peace 
Fortune now declared ſo much in favour of the Daniſh monarch, M An ac 
he was on the point of invading Sweden, when he was in his tum Sage. 
appointed by the Englith fleet under Admiral Montague. Copenh "*1gh 
was now beſieged a third time; but, on the mediation of England ai tie la 
Holland, a new peace was concluded, by which the ifland of Borna deſtro 
was allowed to remain with Denmark; but Rugen, Bleking, Halal Chr 
and Schonen, were ceded to >weden. The gallant behaviour of | EY 
is im 


deric, in fo many dangers and difficulties, greatly endeared him t 
ſubjects, and is ſaid * kh induced them to render him abſolute n Hany 
manner already mentioned. In 1670, he was ſucceeded by bi 1734) 
Chriſtian V. who carried on a war with great ſucceſs, againſt che M me E 
of Holitein Gottorp ; and obliged him to renounce all the advantage ter of 
had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. On proceeding, however, 0 
duce the ifland of Schonen, his ſucceſs was interrupted by Charles 
of Sweden, by whom he was defeated in the bloody battle of Lund 


pute w 
howey, 


* 


and afterwards in one ſtill more important and decifive at Landſeroon. 


a Thus, abandoned by his allies, and reduced to the laſt extremity, Chri- 
the tian was obliged, in 1679, to ſign a treaty, the terms of which were 
{the dictated by France. Theſe diſaſters, however, were not' ſufficient to 
yiel make him deſiſt from his military ſchemes, in which he perſevered with 
ani vaſt variety of fortune, but very little real advantage, till his death in 
bh 1699. His ambitious views were entered into by his ſon and ſucceſſor 


nation with Poland and Muſcovy againſt the young king of Sweden, 


mM hero. Charles having landed within eight miles of the capital, proceeded 
inc with ſuch celerity to beſiege it, that Frederic, afraid of encountering 
of ol fuch a dreadful adverſary, conſented to the peace of Travendahl, on 
ed H terms very advantageous to the duke of Holitein. On this occaſion, 
tg Charles concluded another treaty with the States General, by which he 
pu obliged himſelf to furniſh the allies with a body of troops; and this 
or; ol proved of confiderable uſe to them in the wag againſt France, in which 


they were then engaged. The animoſity of Frederic againſt the Swedes, 
however, was by no means removed ; and therefore, on the defeat of 
Charles at Pultowa, and his ſubſequent exile in Turkey, the Daniſh mo- 
0,00 narch made a deſcent on Swediſh Pomerania, and afterwards on the 
d vil Duchy of Bremen, where he took the city of Stade. This ungenerous 
us, behaviour met with the reward it deſerved. His army was utterly de- 

feated at Gadſbuch, and his favourite city of Altena taken and laid in 
alkes, This loſs, however, was ſome time after compenſated by 


Irtich 
liſte 
ic lll 


mard 
une the advantages he gained in Ducal Holſtein, and the captivity of a 
oc i Swediſh army under general Steinboch. Puſhing his ſucceis as far as 
y il poſlible, he now made himſelf maſter of Tonningen, and Stralſund, 
d drove the Swedes out of Norway, took Wiſmar in Pomerania; ſo that 
< wel his allies began to fear leſt his ambition ſhould aim at the conqueſt of 


f Ba all Scandinavia. His behaviour, during the misfortunes of Charles, 


rwat brought upon him the moſt furious vengeance. of that hero as ſoon as 
vi be returned from his exile; and, weakened as the kingdom of Sweden 


had not his antagoniſt been killed at the ſiege of Fredericſhall in Nor- 
pci way. After his death, however, Frederic did not think proper to re- 
fuſe the mediation of George I. of Britain; in conſequence of which a 
ter peace was concluded at Stockholm, and the Duchy of Sleſwick became 
ch, tl 
turn! 
enhaf 
and? 


gaged in no more military enterpriſes, but lived at peace with all his 
neignbours to the time of his death, which happened in 1730. During 
the latter part of this prince's reign, Copenhagen was almoſt entirely 
ornbißg deſtroyed by fire. e | | 
Hall Chriſtian VI. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Frederic IV. was a pacific prince, 
of Hand ſeemed more inclined to ſtudy the good of his ſubjects, than ſome of 
m t) bis immediate predeceſſors had been. With this view, he eaſed them of 
te in many oppreſſive taxes with which they had formerly been burthened. In 
- his WY 1734) he guaranteed the treaty. called the Pragmatic Sauction; by which 
che tie European princes engaged to ſupport the queen of Hungary, daugh- 
atages 
r, 5 
arles 


Lund 


the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the time the latter carried on a diſ- 
pute with regard to the crown of Poland. Over the city of Hamburgh, 
however, this prince exerciſed his authority, notwithqtanding the pacific 


a 
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Frederic IV.; but this prince, having unluckily entered into a combi- 


Charles XII. was the firſt deſtined to feel the force of that vengeful 


then was, it is not at all probable that Frederic could have reſiſted him, 


an acquiſition to the Daniſh monarchy. From this time Frederic en- 
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ter of the emperor Charles VI.; and ſoon after this he ſent 6000 men to 
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pute about a trifling territory took place betwixt him and George II. «of 


in favour of his German dominions. Thus, he induced him to pay 


was next acculed of being unfaithful to him; to which, perhaps, hi 
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diſpoſition he had bitherto manifeſted. He now. obliged the inhabi. 
tants to aboliſh their bank, to admit the coin of Denmark as current in 
their city, and to pay him a million of marks in filver. In 1738, a dif. 


Britain; by which, though it was ſuppoled that Chriſtian never was in 
earneſt, ſome blood was ſhed. The affair terminated at laſt in a treaty, 
in which Chriſtian took advantage of his Britannic majeſty's prepoſſeſſicn 


70,000 I. annually, on condition of keeping 7coo Danith troops in read. 
neſs for the protection of Hanover. Two years after, a flight diſpute 
happened with Holland about ſome ſhips trading to Iceland; but, 
through the mediation of Sweden, this quarrel was ſoon made up. The 
intereſt of Chriſtian, indeed, with the Swedilh nation was ſo great, that 
it was apprehended he had entertained thoughts of renewing the union Wi the 
of Calmar, by getting his ſon elected ſucceſſor to the Swedith thront 
Some ſteps, on the part of his Daniſh majeſty, are ſaid to have been 
taken for this purpoſe ; but the jealouſy of the other European princes, Do 
rendered it neceſſary to abandon the deſign. ow 5 
Chriſtian VI. died in 1746, greatly eſteemed by his ſubjects, and ho- 
noured with the epithet of the father of his people. Though allied to the 


king of Britain by marriage, having eſpouſed the princeſs Louiſa in * 
1742, he took no farther concern in the German war, than procuring breat 
by his mediation the convention of Cloſter Seven already mentioned, tte & 
By the princeſs juſt mentioned, he had Chriſtian, VII. the preſent king | ladt, 
of Denmark, who married Matilda, ſiſter to George III. This mar: the r 
mage proved exceedingly unfortunate. Chriſtian appears to labour under oe L 

Part 1 


2 great imbecillity of underſtanding, and therefore was incapable of at: 
ing with vigour or ſteadineſs in the proſecution of any plan. His mother 
having died in the year 1775, Frederic married a daughter of the duke 


as f 
part c 


of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, by whom he had a ſon, named Frederic. On tes 
the death of the old king, which happened in 1766, the queen dowager WW //3 
perceiving the imbecillity of his ſucceſlor, is ſaid to have formed a de. en. 0 
lign of excluding him from the government, in favour of her own ſen ?. 
Frederic. With this view, ſhe took every opportunity of ruining the 1 of 

tes, 


young queen; and on her firſt arrival, took the common, though diabo- 
lical method of effecting her purpoſe, by creating diſſention betwixt her 
and her huſband. The methods practiſed in this caſe differed ſo little 
from thoſe in uſe among females of inferior rank, that it is not wort 
while to enumerate them particularly. Suffice it to ſay, that the king 
being induced to give the firſt offence by keeping a miſtreſs, the queen 


eathy 


own infidelity made him more readily give credit than otherwiſe he 
would have done. A party was formed among the diſcontented nodley 
and diſplaced ſtateſmen ; and by the inſinuations of that party, with ti? 
queen-dowager at their head, the people were firſt exaſperated againi 
the unfortunate Matilda, and afterwards her huſband was perſuaded (0 


ſign an order for her confinement. This was executed with great fn; 
verity ; and had it not been for the ſpirited interpoſition of the Bites 
ambaſſador, it is thought that her life would have been in dange! [erce he 
The counts Struenſee and Brandt, of whom the former was accuſed id to a; 
being the queen's paramour, were apprehended, condemned, and exec 1 77 

ac 


ted. Struenſee, is {aid at laſt to have confeſſed his guilt with the que! 


and indeed tie charge was in no ſmall degree countenanced by ed 
| | activi 


ivate, 
4 Lag 
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in activity of the court of Britain on the occaſion. At laſt, however, a 
lil. ſmall ſquadron of ſhips was ſent to convey her to Germany; where Zeil, 
of in the Electorate of Hanover, was appointed for her future reſidence. 


The trouble ſhe underwent on this occaſion, no doubt, ſhortened her 
ty, days, and made her fall a prey to a malignant fever on the roth of 
as May 1775, ſomewhat more than three years after the commencement of 
ay her misfortunes. All this, however, was not able to effect the purpoſe of 
the queen-dowager. A new revolution took place in the month of April 


i 84, by which the friends of the queen-dowager were removed from 


wi, WH the adminiſtration, the prince royal (the ſon of queen Matilda) was 
"he made head of a new council; and no inſtrument was now to be reckon- 
hat ed authentic, but what was ſigned by the kin gz, and counterligned by 
10h the prince. : 


«> {WH DomIN IONS belonging to his Danisna MajesTyY in GERMANx. 


3 „ FPHIS is a diſtrict of Lower Saxony, a- 
* 1. The Duchy Hollen. L bout foo miles in length, and 45 in 
breadth, partly ſubject to the duke of Holſtein- Gottorp, and partly to 
the king of Denmark. The country in general is fruitful, but Gluck- 
ſtadt, the capital of the Daniſh part, ſtands in a marſhy ſituation, on 
the right of the river Elbe. It is a well built town, with a fortreſs, 
and has ſome ſhare of foreign commerce. The capital of the other 
part is Kiel, which is a well built ſea-port. The whole of this country 
as formerly divided between the empreſs of Ruſſia, who poſſeſſed that 
part called Ducal Holſtein, the king of Denmark, and the imperial 
0n Wcities of Lubeck and Hamburg. But by a treaty concluded in the year 
1773, the whole was ceded to Denmark, with whom the duke of Hol- 
\ de. Pein-Gottorp, as already mentioned, is joint ſovereign. 


are of very conſiderable extent, including a ſpace of little leis than a2cco 


athy, but are remarkable for a breed of horſes, accounted the beſt in 
ermany, The capital towns have the ſame names with the counties 
hemſelves; that of Oldenburg having the remains of a fortification, 
king ut Delmenhorſt being entirely open. | | | 

ucen il 3: Hamburg, an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, is ſituated on 
„ be borders of that part of Holſtein, called Stormar. It is one of the 
> he boſt flourithing cities in Europe; and, notwithſtanding the authority 
Mey timed by the Daniſh princes, may, in ſome ſenſe, be called a republic. 
h the has a ſmall territory belonging to it, of 10 miles round the city, and 


an extremely well ſituated for commerce, having the river Elbe running 
ed rough the town, over the canals cut from which 84 bridges are 


mown ; while two ſpacious harbours are formed by the river itſelf. It 


at ſes 
3 rites on a great trade with Britain, by which kingdom its com- 
iger erce has been particularly favoured. The number of inhabitants is 


d to amount to 180,000 ; and twelve companies of foot, 'an artillery 
"mpany, and a troop of dragoons, are maintained by the inhabitants. 
. adorned with many magnificent buildings, both public and 
he inW''Vate. 1 . 1 LE ö 

ain! £25254 is alſo an imperial city, governed by its own magiſtrates. 


.. 


2, The Counties of Cldenburg and Deimenhorſt in IV. e ſiphalia. Theſe 


ues, lying on the ſouth fide of the river Weſer. They aremarſhy and 
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It has a good harbour, is rich and populous, and was onde the capital 
of the Hanſeatic towns. | TH Op | 
5. Aitena, is conveniently ſituated on the river Elbe, and in the 
[neighbourhood of that city, being built there expreſsly for the purpeſ: 
of ſharing in the trade of the Hamburghers. It is alſo a free port, the 
ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt India Company, and the merchants enjoy 
liberty of conſcience; on which account great numbers. come thither 
_ the adjacent country, and even from the city of Hamburgh it. 


FV 


1 HE name of Lapland is ſuppoſed to be deri. 
Name, Situation, ve T ved from the word ee ifying exiles; 
the inhabitants being thought originally to have been Finlanders, driven 
out of their own country. The territory now known by the name «<> 
Lapland is very extenſive, comprehending all the country from the 
North Cape in 714* to the White Sea under the polar circle. It is di 
vided between the Danes, Ruſſians, and Swedes, but the exact boun- 
daries cannot by any means be aſcertained ; the middle part, however, 
which belongs to the Swedes, is accounted the moſt valuable. The 
weſtern parts belong to Denmark, and the eaſtern to Muſcovy. All 
of theſe large diviſions are ſubdivided into ſmaller ones, though their 
boundaries are far from being diſtinctly marked. Only Swediſh Lap 
land is under any regular government; and therefore this part only 
is * by geographical writers when ſpeaking of Lapland u 

general. | | Na i 
” Air, Climate, Soil, c. The climate of Lapland is much more ſever 
than that of Norway, being continually expoſed to the piercing winds 
which blow from the frozen ocean. . | | 
Notwithſtanding the extreme coldneſs of the air, it is generally cler 
and healthful, being much purified by ſtrong winds. Theſe, howerer 
are not always ſalutary; there is one wind, which, even in the midſt d 
ſummer, brings with it dark and thick miſts from the ſea, and in the 
winter is loaded with ſuch a quantity of ſnow, that thoſe who art 
overtaken by it have no other reſource than to throw themſelves on it 
ground with a garment over them, till the ſtorm is over, and tit 
emerge the beſt way they can. Among the mountains alſo the wind 
are often ſo furious, that they carry off every thing which comes i 
their way; on which account the Laplanders are obliged to ſecure 
themſelves in dens and caves againſt their violence; and indeed tit 
ſtorms are ſo frequent and violent among theſe mountains during the 
winter, that moſt animals forſake them, and retire to the woods, wil 
which the low country is covered during that ſeaſon. In the north 
parts of this country the ſun does not ſet for more than two moni 
and is hid from them during an equal time in the winter; yet, u 
withſtanding this extraordinary abſence of his influence, it is ſaid i 
2 2 2 of Wardhuys, in lat. 71* 55 never freezes, though. 
© 3. ' . : | 5 8 : | | 


n,, 


Straits of Waygatz, not far diſtant, and in nearly the ſame latitude, are 
frozen up for ſeveral months in the year. % 
The extreme cold of Lapland makes its produce much more uncer- 
uin than that of Norway, and conſequently the inhabitants, being ; 
geſtitute of the reſources of the Norwegians, are much poorer, and 
more hard put to it for ſubſiſtence. On the weftern coalt, indeed, they 
ſubſilt by fiſhing ; but in the interior parts they depend entirely on their 
focks of rein · deer for ſubſiſtence. That part which lies between the 
aſtern fide of the chain of mountains, ſeparating this country from 
Norway and the kingdom of Sweden, is called the De/art; and is 
wholly covered with wood, intermixed- with rocks, mountains, and vaſt 
eravelly plains, deſtitute of vegetation, as if done by art. Theſe barren 
plains are occaſioned by vaſt floods of water deſcending from the higher 
grounds, and bringing ſuch quantities of gravel along with them. 
dome few trees are found on theſe plains, and ſometimes they are co- 
ered with that kind of moſs on which the rein-deer feeds. In the 
winter time, the ſnow is heaped up on thoſe plains in great wreaths, 
ike little hills, which renders travelling very dangerous, as tra- 
elers are in danger of finking into the ſoft ſnow, and periſhing ir- 
ecoverably. | pe cp 
The heats of ſummer in this country are very great, eſpecially about 
e time of the ſolſtice; yet they are frequently mitigated by thick 
piſts, and vapours ſuddenly riſing from the ſea, and from the ſnows 
at remain undiſſolved among the mountains. The tranſitions from 
te froſt of winter to the heat of ſummer are very quick, and vegeta- 
on 1s in proportion. One author relates, that, on the 24th of June 
bib, going to church, he ſaw the trees budding, and the graſs coming 
teen up out of the ground; and within a fortnight the plants were 
U blown, and the leaves of the trees at their full perfection. A late 
iter en geography informs us, that he has ſomewhere ſeen the year in 
japland divided in the following manner: | | 
June 23d, ſnow melts.—July 1, ſnow gone.—qgth, fields quite green. 
Iich, plants in full growth.—21{, plants in full blow. Apguſt 2d, 
uts ripe.— oth, plants ſhed their ſeed. —18th, ſnow.—From this time 
the 23d of June, ſnow and ice. | | | | 
Linnæus informs us, that about the time of the ſolſtice, when the 
n does not ſet, the ſnows very quickly melt; plants grow up in a 
rt time, and winter returns before the end of Auguſt, He like- 
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le tells us, that at a place called Purkyaur, near the polar circle, 
o ar Wiley ſown May 31ſt, was ripe in 58 days; and rye, ſown the ſame 
n ne, was cut down 66 days after; which is an inſtance of as quick ve- 
| the ation as can be produced in the torrid zone; and would always cer- 
wind a happen, did not the chilling winds which blow over the frozen 
nes Wan frequently deſtroy in one night the hopes of harveſt. | 


he effects of the winter cold in this country are indeed ſurpriſing. 
e French mathematicians ſent, by order of their king, to meaſure a 
Fee of longitude near the pole, and who were obliged to winter at 
"a, near the polar circle, deſcribe it as abſolutely intolerable. 
fa breaſts were hurt, and ſeemed as if rent by breathing the: exceſ- 
fly cold atmoſphere. When they confined themſelves to a warm 
le, the opening of a window inſtantly produced the moſt intolerable 
ation on their bodies, and converted the moiſture of their breath in- 
s of ſnow ; the ſpirit of wine in their thermometers froze, trees 
Vox. I. . | U | Were 
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were burſt; birds fel! dead out of the atmoſphere, &c. In this cou en 
it is {aid that the lips will ſometimes be frozen to the cup in attempi un 
to drink, and mortifications of the extreme parts of the body are „ba 
common. The ground, for many months, is covered with ſnow, to Hein. 
depth of four or five ſeet; and when ſometimes a thaw takes place f 
a little, the whole country is as it were glazed over, though the ra 
deer can travel upon this ſmooth road with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. 
Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. The greateſt part of this count 
ſeems to conſiſt of vaſt mountains crowded together in an irregul 
manner. From theſe, large ſtreams deſcend by the melting of the fn 
in ſummer ; nor is the country deſtitute of permanent rivers and lk 
Some of the latter are ſaid to contain great numbers of iſlands, whid 
in ſummer time, form moſt delightful habitations ; and are thoughth 
the inhabitants to be the terreſtrial paradiſe. This, however, as y 
have already mentioned, is only for a ſhort time during the ſum: 
EY. ſeaſon, in which roſes and other flowers grow ſpontaneouſly up 
them; but in the ſevere ſeaſon, theſe, as well as other parts of the cou 
try, are in the molt dreary and barren ſituation. | 
Mineral and Metallic Productions. Lapland produces beautiful c 
ſtals, amethyſts, and topazes ; and there are, beſides, a great numb 
of ftones moſt beautifully poliſhed by the hand bf Nature. Some pen 
| are likewtle found in the rivers, but never on the ſea-coaſts. Mines 
i $216, ſilver, copper, iron, and lead, are alſo to be met with in Ly 
| nd, and ſome of them are worked with great profit. ; 
Animals. The moſt remarkable and uſeful of theſe is the rein-dee 
which indeed conſtitutes almoſt the whole ſupport and wealth of 
_ Laplanders. Their milk and fleſh ſerve: them for food, for the Li 
 landers never taſte bread, and their ſkins ſerve for clothes. It hs 
conſiderable reſemblance to the ſtag, but droops the head more, at 
makes a cracking noiſe with its feet when it walks, which has been ta 
| notice of by all who have deſcribed it; the cauſe of which is commoii 
20 ſuppoſed to be the alternate ſeparation and bringing together or the u 
parts of the hoof in walking. The hoof of this creature is indeed of 
extraordinary width, and peculiarly adapted to the nature of the coul 
try in which it lives; for thus it is prevented from ſinking ſo deep int 
ſnow as other wiſe it would. Beſides this, the animal inſtinctively i: 
rates the hoofs as far as poſſible the moment its foot is to touch 
ground, contracting them again as ſoon as it is raiſed; which prodUt 
the remarkable ſnapping noiſe already taken notice of. The foot of 0 
rein- deer is well protected from the cold by a quantity of hair which 
tirely covers it, in a manner ſimilar to the claw of the Ptarmigan. 
- ſummer theſe creatures feed on graſs and leaves, and in winter d 
kind of moſs, which they find out with wonderful fagacity, and gt 
it by ſcraping away the ſnow with their feet. They are ſupported! 
an extremely ſcanty pittance of food, and with the moſt ſlender 1upph 
can perform journeys of incredible lengths. Attempts have been 1 
to introduce them into Britain, but without ſucceſs. They run #9 
wild in the valt foreſts of this country, and are then killed as ot 
game; but it is ſaid, that if one is killed out of a flock, the reſt inſtal 
gore and trample him to pieces; for which reaſon the ſportſmen cli 
only the ſtragglers. They are greatly diſtreſſed in theſe foreſts 07% 
| flies, of which ſuch numbers abound there, that if one ftretches out 


Band it is inſtantiy black with the multitude ſettled upon it; alt 
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ener are theſe killed or driven away, than they are ſucceeded by as 


bun : OO 
np more. Linnæus has enumerated no fewer than 70 ſpecies of flies 
e itabiting theſe woods, many of which are very diſtreſſing to the youn 


eu- deer. As theſe creatures annually renew their horns, which during 
me time are exceedingly ſoft and tender, fome of the flies wound the 
ung horns during this time of their ſoftneſs, and ſuck the blood; 
thers drop their eggs on the back of the deer, where they fall down 
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temſelves neſts in the ſkin; and remaining there till the next year, come 
orth on the wing. Thus it is computed that one third of the young 
uuns of the rein deer periſh. The Laplanders have ſeveral methods 
{avoiding ſo dangerous an evil; the principal of which is, to drive 
heir flocks as ſoon as poſſible to the mountains, where they are not 
able to this inconvenience. banks e EY 

The ſledges to which the rein-deer are yoked have ſome reſemblance 
0a boat, in which the traveller is laced down, having the rein in one 
and and a kind of bludgeon in the other, with which he keeps the 
ariage clear of ſaqw. None but a Laplander, however, could bear 
e inconvenience and danger of theſe carriages. The poſture is exceſ- 
rely uneaſy, and the ſledge every moment in danger of overturning ; 
6 which caſe it is impoſſible to ſtop theſe animals as we can do horles, 
or they ſeem not capable of being thoroughly tamed, and have appa- 
ently no other end in running with ſuch velocity, but to get free from 
ar incumbrance. When checked in their career, therefore, they ſud- 
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nolently thrown upon their horns, and the traveller killed. The ſame 
ccident is Itkely. to happen in going down ſteep places, where the velo- 


ty of the ledge becomes greater than the ſpeed of the animal. 


embling the martin, and whoſe. fur is fo much eſteemed, that it is fre- 
Wetly preſented even to kings and perſons of the higheſt rank. 'Fhe 
olour is either black or white, and both are held in equal eſtimation. 
large black cat is alſo met with in this country, which is tamed by 
de natives, and taught to attend them in hunting. In the ſummer 


rom the marthes with which Lapland is filled, by the melting of the 
vinter ſnows. Of all theſe, however, the moſt remarkable found in this 
Fountry, or perhaps in any other, is a kind of ſmall worm or caterpillar, 
yhich ſuddenly falls down out of the air, and if it lights upon the hand 
r any naked. part of the body, it inſtantly penetrates to the bone, oc- 
atonng the moſt excruciating torments, and frequently death in a 
Ivarter of an hour. For a long time no remedy could be diſcovered a- 
anſt this extraordinary malady ; but of late it has been found, that a 
oultice of freſh curds applied to the part entices the animal to leave the 
lb, and come out to feed upon the curds. This animal is deſcribed 
7 Linnzus under the name of faria infernalis; but with regard to its 
atural place of abode, or how 1t gets up into the atmoſphere, neither 
e nor any other can pretend to know. 7 | 

Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, Language, and Religion. This country, 
reaſon of its barren and inhoſpitable nature, is but thinly peopled, the 
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out our of the climate ſeems even to affect their ſtature, for both men 
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nd are hatched among the roots of the hair, after which the worms eat 


lenly ſtop ; and the ſledge, going at the rate of 200 miles a- day, is 


Lapland furniſhes likewiſe a remarkable animal named Zibelia, re- 


[umber of its inhabitants being calculated only at 60 or 70,000. The 


nd women are often a foot ſhorter than thoſe ol the other European 


ime an immenſe number of flies and other noxious inſects are produced 
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nations. Maupertius informs us that he meaſured a woman who wg 
nurſing 2 child, and whoſe ſtature did not exceed four feet and a hai 
The men are ugly and ill-ſhaped, but the women make a much non 
agreeable appearance. They are modeſt, chaſte, and virtuous, but ei. 
tremely ſubject to affections of the nerves, inſomuch that a fpark of fy 
flying towards her, the ſight of a new or unexpected object, though up 
attended with any circumſtance capable of occaſioning terror or. anrie) 
will throw a Lapland woman into fits, during which they are not oj 
inſenſible, but ſtrike thoſe around them with great violence. | 
The dreſs of a Laplander conſiſts of a pair of cloſe breeches reaching 
down to their ſhoes, a doublet which opens at the breaſt, and, over al, 
a cloſe coat with narrow ſleeves, the fkirts of which reach down to the 
knees. This is faſtened by a leathern girdle tied round the body, and 
is ornamented with plates of tin or braſs. Theſe clothes are made g 
cloth, fur, or leather; but they wear no ſhirts, nor is any linen uſed i 
the conſtruction of their clothes. They have uſually their knives, 
bacco-pipes, and inſtruments for kindling their fires ſuſpended at they 
girdles. Their ſhoes are made of untanned leather, pointed or turn 
up, with a little hay in them during winter. On their heads they wei 
pointed caps edged with fur, having four ſeams adorned- with po, l 
cloth of different colours. This kind of ornament, or an edging of fu 
is likewiſe uſed for their great coats. The dreſs of the women is alm 
the ſame with that of the men, and like them they wear girdles ſuſpend 
ing the implements already mentioned; the only difference being, th 
the girdles of the women are embroidered with braſs wire. Their clo 
coat has a collar, which comes farther up than that worn by the ma 
They likewiſe wear handkerchiefs and aprons of painted cloth, ring 
and ear-rings with ſilver chains, which go two or three times rom 
the neck. Like the women in other countries, they are fond of fi 
dreſſes; though, in general, they can afford no better ornaments th 
the embroidery with braſs wire, or liſts of different colours already met 
tioned. In Lapland, the women are properly bought by their love 
with preſents to the parents; and as every admittance to the fair 0 
muſt be purchaſed by a bottle of brandy, or ſome other valuable con 


deration, the nuptials are frequently put off for ſeveral years on that nee. 


count; but by way of atonement for ſuch a long delay, the parties Woods 
allowed cohabitation as often as the intended buſband can afford 2 e br 
ſent. Aſter the celebration of the nuptials, which is performed by ſide 
Prieſt of the pariſh, the bridegroom is obliged to ſerve his father-in-lWuntin 
for four years; after which he is allowed to carry his wife along met: 


him. 1 a 
The Laplanders live in miſerable huts, made in the form of ten 
and ſcarce ſix feet in height, covered with turf, or thatched with i 

materials as they can procure. Sometimes they make uſe of pieces 
felt, or coarſe cloth for that purpoſe ; and the ſame material 1s uſed | 
the door, which is made to open like two curtains. The fire is plad 
in the middle of the hut, and round this the family fit down upon th 

Heels, as the height of the houſe itſelf will ſcarce admit of their (tan 

— Se pa Uling no ſhirts, they lie down upon their clothes Þ 

naked, or cover themſelves with them, putting their feet, in the vi 

time, in a fur bag. For the ſake of modeſty, however, they 1 

a kind of ſeparate apartment in their huts with ſticks placed at lik 
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'EAPLAND, ny 
We have already remarked, that a- great part of the food of the 


ha Laplanders conſiſts in the fleſh and milk of the rein- deer; but, beſides 
mon ms, they likewiſe uſe the fleſh of wild animals, particularly the bear, 


{which they are very fond. Their rivers, lakes, and ſea-coaſts fur- 


{fin ah them with inexhauſtible reſources by the number of fiſh they con- 
nan; and of theſe they eat every kind, not excepting even the ſea · dog ; 
nen rr are they more delicate in their choice of land- animals, as they eat 


ery kind of wild beafts, and even carnivorous birds. In the winter 
ime, they eat their proviſions, whether of fiſh or fleth, raw, without 
ny fort of dreſſing. Their common drink is water, ſometimes mixed 


0 the y make a ſhort prayer before their meals, and at the concluſion 
uch gives the other his hand; but, as they are great eaters, each 
de oft have his ſhare ſeparate from the reſt, left injuſtice ſhould be done 
ſed Him. Each Laplander carries about with him a knife, a ſpoon, and a 


nall cup for drinking. They uſe no tables, but ſet their diſhes directly 
pon a cloth ſpread on the ground, round which the gueſts ſquat down 
romiſcuouſly. The fleth of the rein-deer; as has been repeatedly. ob- 
erved, forms one of their principal diſhes, beſides which they form 


ips puddings of its blood, uſing it in this caſe either alone or mixed with 
. fu erries, and dreſſed in the ſtomach of the animal to which it belonged. 
alnoiſhey likewiſe make uſe of broths and ſoups. —@ © 

ſpend As the employment of the Laplanders conſiſts much in hunting and 
7, thiffWiſting, they are thus obliged to keep a conſiderable ' apparatus where- 
ir dich to exerciſe theſe different branches. To prevent the trouble of 


e menffarrying fuch a number of implements along with them, they uſu- 
lly ere& huts in the foreſts, conſtructed in the ſhape of pigeon-houſes, 


rouWhere they keep their goods and proviſions. Theſe are erected on 
he ſtumps of trees, cut off about ſi feet from the ground; and, 
ts though left without the leaſt guard or protection, are never known to 


* 


e plundered. | 
lane From what has been already related concerning. the Laplanders, it 


Fair ay eaſily be tmagined that agriculture is in a very poor ſtate among 


e com. The people in general are divided into two claſſes, the moun- 
aineers and fiſhers. The latter are called alſo Laplanders of the 
rties Foods ; becauſe, though they chooſe their habitations, in ſummer, on 
he brink or in the neighbourhood of ſome lake or river, they always 
| by ſide in the foreſts during the winter, in order to ſubſiſt themſelves by 
r-in-lWiunting, as the ſeverity of the climate renders their other employment 
ng viWnetimes impracticable. The mountaineers ſubſiſt chiefly by the num- 

er of rein-deer they keep. Thus, as they can extend their herds al- 


tenWolt without limitation, they are generally much richer than the 
ich lers; though the latter alſo have, for the moſt part, ſome rein-deer. 


jeces le mountaineers, who poſſeſs only a ſmall number of rein- deer, diſtin- 


rr ag theſe animals, the Laplanders alſo employ themſelves in the con- 


es action of their canoes, ledges, &c. and are very expert at hunting; 
e vB Viich they formerly uſed the bow and arrow, but have now laid it 


ex 9 ide for the uſe of - fire-arms. Like the Norwegians, they make their 


uiderable ſhare of ingenuity. _ With reſpect to religion, the Lap- 


ith milk, but they are very fond of brandy when they can procure it. 


iſh each by a particular name; but this being impoſſible where one 
plage a flock of many hundreds, or a thouſand, they mark every one on 
oon we ears, and divide them into ſeveral claſſes. Beſides their attendance 


kitchen · ſurniture and utenſils, in which they frequently diſplay a 
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the natives of their attachment to Heathen ſuperſtitions. The figure 


by unlooſing which at different places, the wiſhed for gale was ſuppoſed 


ed Jeubles, who are ſuppoſed to inhabit the air, and have great infl 
ence over the affairs of mankind. To theſe, however, they dedicate 
neither images nor ſtatues, as thinking that the ſpirits have neither fom 
nor ſubſtance, and conſequently cannot be repreſented by materi 


or even of letters; uſing a kind of hieroglyphics in their ſtead. The 


Norway and Finland. The greateſt part of the public revenue is all 
ted for the maintenance of the clergy. Hor | 


indeed, was accompliſhed with very little difficulty ; for the Laplaus 
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landers are an ignorant and barbarous race. 0 Chriſtianity, indeed, ws 
introduced a conſiderable time · ago by miſſionaries from Denmark. aj 0 
the labours of theſe pious men, however, have not been able to cure Fl 


of Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles are uſed in their magical incantation, , 
along with thoſe of the ſun, moon, and ſtars. The pretenſions of theſs 
miſerable wretches to magic, indeed, has often impoſed upon perſons iſ; 
who ought to have been much ſuperior to - ſuperſtitions of this kind; by 
inſomuch, that northern ſhipmaſters have been known to pay a conh- 
derable ſum of money to the Lapland magicians for undertaking ty 7 
procure them a fair wind; and, as the latter never choſe to diſappcin 
ſuch beneficial cuſtomers, they were ſure never to receive an unfavour: 
able anſwer. The enchantment uſed for this purpoſe is a knotted cord, 


to be procured. In other caſes, they pretend to foretel future events 
by the figures above mentioned. Theſe are drawn upon the end c 
2 drum, made of pine or birch wood, and covered with ſome kind < 
ſkin. On this are laid two braſs rings, by the fortuitous dancing « 
which among the figures as the drum is beat, they draw their prog. 
noſtications. Beſides the true God, they alſo worſhip ſome of the an: 
cient Teutonic deities, and pay great reverence to a kind of genii, cal 


fymbols. Many relics of the inſtitutions of the ancient Druids are to 
be met with among them, and they believe in the doctrine of the Il 
tempſycho ſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls. N 

The language of the Laplanders is originally derived from Finland 
but is des into a great variety of dialects; inſomuch, that tie 
people in different parts of the country can ſcarce underſtand ead 
other. They are to this day entirely ignorant of the art of writing 


are uſed, not only in ſignatures for the names of the parties, but even i 
their law affairs. V 8 
Commerce. In this poor and rude country, it is not to be expece | 
that the articles of commerce can be numerous. However, they ep 
rein deer, furs, fiſh, with ſome kinds of toys, baſkets, and cheetgwed 
made of the milk of their rein-deer. In return for theſe, they rece 
rix-dollars, linen and woollen cloths, copper, tin, with various artic 
neceſſary for domeſtic purpoſes. The mines yield a conſiderable pn 
fit, but are generally in the hands of foreigners. A conſiderable tut 
trade is alſo carried on by theſe poor people, and 5o ſquirrel ſkins, 0 
one fox ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, are given for one rix-dolla 
They travel in a kind of carayans, with their families, to the fairs6 


Hiftory. Of this we have very few authentic accounts in the ea! 
periods, and more modern times have produced nothing of important 
Originally the Laplanders, as we have hinted, were exiles from Finland 
and were allowed to poſſeſs their miſerable territories in peace, ut 
72th century, when they were reduced by the Swedes. This congu® 
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wa ne extremely timid and averſe to war. At firſt, however, they made 
Al one reſiſtance; but a few of their chiefs being cut off by treachery, 
cure WW the reſt ſubmitted without reſiſtance. On their firſt coming under the 
zures juriſdiction of Sweden, they were loaded with heavy taxes, which they 
ion, vere by no means able to bear; but theſe are now alleviated, ſo that 
theſe nde is paid by them except that which is given to the perſons appoint- 
rlons ed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian religion. Their quiet and timid 
nd; dpofition ſtill continues. Being averſe to war, they are. never called 
ont. forth as ſoldiers, and they have ſo few diſputes about their property, 
1g oi that military force is never required by the judges to enforce obedience 
point to their orders. ; | OF 


cord, WW — | - — 
D FE MN 
5 HIS kingdom lies on both ſides of the gulf of 
__—_— _w Extent. + ee extending ſouthward as for wüch 
8; the entrance to the Baltic ſea, and lying between the 56th and 6th 
degrees of north latitude, and the 1oth and 3oth of eaſt longitude; its 
greateſt length from ſouth to north being 600 miles, and its greateſt 
breadth from eaſt to weſt 500. On the ſouth it is bounded by the Bal- 
tie ſea; on the weſt by the Dofrine mountains, which ſeparate it from 
Norway; on the north by that part of Lapland which belongs to Nor- 
way or Denmark; and on the eaſt by Ruſſia. Notwithſtanding the ex- 
tent of this kingdom already mentioned, the habitable part is confined 
Within narrow limits; for the greateſt part is occupied by lakes, or con- 
lits of unimproveable grounds. The diviſions of it are as follow. 
I, Sweden properly ſo called. 2. Gothland. 3. Lapland. 4. Fin- 
land. F. The Swediſh iſlands. The provinces of Livonia and Ingria 
ormerly belonged to this kingdom, but they were ceded ſome time ago 
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Climate, Soil, Vegetable Productions. As this country is of ſo great 16 
extent from ſouth to north, the climate as well as ſoil muſt of ne- 


molt ſoutherly part of this kingdom, called Gotha-Rike, the climate i 


bere; inſomuch, that 160, co pounds of that commodity are annual] 


been much more encouraged in this kingdom than formerly. The me 
natural hiſtorians than Sweden. Of theſe the moſt remarkable is the 


Many exoties are now raiſed in the gardens ; and the culture of melon 
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SWEDEN Por EA. The following are the ſubdivifions: , 
J 
Weſtmania, | . Helſingia 1 i 
.  Sudermania, *” "I Angermania, 9 7 
Nericia. Jemptia. 


GorhlAnp. The following are the ſubdiviſions : 


"Weſt Gothland, Schonen, 
Eaſt Gothland, Dalia, 
Wermeland, HFHalland. 
: Smaland, Bleking. a t. 
Sezpisn LarIAup. The following are the ſubdiviſions: Ie 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark, 3 
Thorn Lapmark, Pithia Lapniark. bie! 
Lula Lapmark, En jel te 


The principal places in Weſt Bothnia are Tornea, Umea, and Pitea ke t 
_ _ _ FinLAwnD. The following are the ſubdiviſions : | 


Fat Bothnia, Daa, * 
© Sayoloxiap Nyland, ls. & 
Cajania, *' Findland Proper. 75 


The Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Aland, Oeland, and Rugen. 


ceſſity vary in a very conſiderable degree. That part of it which liz | ror 


next to Lapland has much the ſame climate with that juſt deſcribedi , N 


and is fo extremely barren, that the inhabitants are obliged to import dra) 
corn from other countries; though it abounds in excellent paſtures. [i 
this part are many rocky mountains ; but the country to the ſouthward 
is more level, abounding in corn and many other uſeful vegetable 


Even gardening is here brought to conſiderable perfection; but the ther 


fruit-trees ſuffer greatly from the melting of the- ſnow in the ſpring, 
This is found to be much more detrimental to them than even the win" 
ter froſts, as they are now caſed with ice on every {light ſubſequent 
froſt, and their power of vegetation thus entirely deſtroyed. Notwiths 
ſtanding this inconvenience, however, fruits of many different kinds | 
may be had at Stockholm as good and cheap as in this country. In tl lire: 


up more mild; ſo that even mulberry-trees for ſilk have been cultivated 
with fucceſs. Tobacco has likewiſe been found to thrive extremely vel 


produced ia Sweden. Since the time of Charles XII. agriculture hu 


thods practiſed in England and France are likewiſe followed in Sweden: 
and, according to ſome, there is as much grain now raiſed in Sweden # 
in England. No country has given birth to more eminent botaniſts and 


eat Linnzus, who has taken incredible pains to inveſtigate the produc 
tions of his own country. From him we learn, that 1300 different ip 
cies of plants, of which 200 are uſeful in medicine, grow in Swede 
„ 5 


# & : 


in the dry Teafons, carried to great perfection; though the method of 


ating apricots, nectarines, peaches, and pine-apples, is nof as yet 


| erally known. . N | 
Metallic and Mineral Productions. In Sweden there is only one gold 


x 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2398 gold ducats, at gs. 4d each. 
mine of ſilver is ſaid to be more profitable; its annual produce being 
ſued at 20,000 crowns. The firſt gallery is no leſs than 100 fathoms 
p; the roof being ſupported by oaken beams of a vaſt ſize; from 
ence the miners deſcend for about 40 fatkoms more to arrive at the 
reſt vein. The copper mines are extremely deep and ſpacions, being 
d to contain many ſubterranean. apartments extremely commodious 


man creatures. 'They are obliged to work almoſt naked, on account 
the hot and moiſt vapours proceeding out of the earth ; while their 


6A 


ern part of the kingdom, which is full of mountains and ri- 
t the ſtreams of which afford great convenience for the erection of 


jus for its iron, and in the manufacture of this metal, near 500 forges, 


in ſome years drawn 300,000 l. The greateſt part of the wealth in 


rea . ears dra f 6 ſt part of 6 
* kingdom indeed is derived from the produce of the mines of copper 
\ lies ron; but the whole is exceſſively loaded with taxes from governs 
bed, which has no other reſource in times of exigency than the reve- 


drawn from theſe mines. The extortions in this reſpect, however; 


ward eden is now conſiderably inferior to what it was in former times; 
able; the fame effect is, no doubt, produced in a very conſiderable degree 
t the Mie importation of American bar. iron into the different counties of. 
"ring F „„ x): » : 3 

de 


kon an hideous cataract, a few leagues diſtant from Gottenburg. 


with re a large ſtream of water, having run a conſiderable way through 
kinds country, precipitates itſelf with prodigious noile into a deep pit. By 
in de tream the peaſants are in uſe to bring down their timber, which 


ordingly is hurried down the pfecipice along with the water fall. 
| depth to which the pieces dive on falling into it muſt be exceeding- 
great, as they remain ſometimes a whole hour under water. It has 


ate this, the pit above-mentioned has frequently been ſounded by 
* of many hundred fathoms in length, without finding any bottom. 


in ſome parts of the kingdom is found a ſtone from which ſulphur, 
ol, and alum, are ſucceilively produced. A Gothic tranflation of 
bidle, ſaid to have been done by a biſtop 1300 years ago, is kept 
ir, W ͤ TO 
% Theſe are leſs ſalt than others, eſpecially the gulfs of Finland 
ochnia, owing to the great number of freſh water ſtreams poured 
100 them. They Ex no tides, and are frozen up for. four months in 
or. . n 8 | the 


ne, and that very inconſiderable; as we are informed, that, from the 


their inhabitants. Theſe inbabitants, according to the moſt authen- 
accounts, however, may juſtly be reckoned the moſt miſerable of all 


je] taſk-maſters will not allow them to ſpeak with an audible voice, 
ike the leaſt noiſe, or indulge themſelves in any amuſement which 
tr diſmal ſituation might allow. Theſe mines are chiefly in the 


s, Ke. for their metallurgic operations. Sweden has long been fa- 


tling-houſes, &c. are employed; and for this article alone, the nation 


e been carried to ſuch a length, that the exportation of iron from 


wſitics. Among the natural curioſities of Sweden, we may juſtly 


n objefted, that they may ſtick for ſome time in the bottom; but to | 


Othland is a ſlimy lake, which ſinges ſuch things as ate put into it; : 
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the year. A current, as was obſerved in the introduction, conflaniy 
| ſets from the Baltic into the ocean. The names of the ſeas contiguay 
to Sweden are, the Baltic with its two branches; the gulfs of Finland aud 
Bothnia; the Categate ſea on the weſt; and the Sound on the ſouth; z 
ſtrait of about four miles over, which ſeparates Sweden from Denmatl 
Animals. The number of different ſpecies of animals to be met wit 
in Sweden, has been computed by Linnzus at no leſs than 1 400. l 
the northern part of the kingdom, fiſh and fowl abound to ſuch a dt 
gree, that Stockholm, the capital, is entirely ſupplied from thence, The 
are of the ſame kinds met with in other countries; and the pikes, in 
particular, are ſo plentiful, that they are ſalted for exportation ; ty 
train-oil produced from the ſeals alſo makes a conſiderable article of « 
portation. In general, the animals of Sweden are not different fron 
thoſe of Denmark and Norway. In former times, this country was fr 
mous for its breed of hawks; and the inſtin& of theſe is ſaid to be ſo firong 
that they have ſometimes found their way back to Sweden, after bein 
_ tranſported to foreign countries. An inſtance of this is given in on 
that was killed in Finland, which, by an inſcription on a ſmall gold pla 
indicated that it belonged to the French king. | | 
| Inhabitants, Cuſtoms, and Manners. The Swedes have in all age 
had the character of being a brave and hardy people, and in many u 
ſtances have atchieved the moſt heroic exploits. Of late they are {up 
poſed to have degenerated from their former character, of which the 
inaction during the late war with Pruſſia is brought as an inſtance; by 
this charge ſeems not to be well founded, as at that time the bulk of 
nation was far from having any inclination to ſuch an enterpriſe. Th 
nobility and principal people are ſtill accounted brave, polite, and hoſpy 
table, high-ſpirited, and jealous of their honour and national intereſt 
The commonalty are ſtrong and hardy, but content themſelves mi 
endeavouring to. earn a ſubſiſtence in the moſt comfortable way the 
can, without diſcovering any marks of ſuperior genius. The bett 
ſort of 2 are fond of French faſhions in their dreſs, even to a d 
ree of infatuation ; but the dreſs of the common people is almoſt il 
ame with that uſed in Denmark. One ſtriking inſtance of barbaril 
{till remains in Sweden, viz. that the women are employed in 
moſt ſervile and laborious offices, ſuch as carrying burthens, threl 
ing out the corn, rowing on the water, and even ploughing, and erm 
bricklayers. | | le bs, | | 
| Religion. The eſtabliſhed religion of Sweden is the Lutheran, wil 
was introduced by Guſtavus Vaſa in the year 1523; and ſuch is cet 
averſion in which they hold the Popiſh religion, that every priet WF inci} 
that perſuaſion diſcovered in the kingdom is in danger of no lets 2 ton 
niſhment than caſtration. Any perſon converted to Popery is liabl: Wi and. 
impriſonment and exile ; and the ſame puniſhments attend a long © j 
tinuance under excommunication; which ſentence, however, cam 
paſs without the king's permiſſion. The clergy have no kind of til 
poral authority; but, nevertheleſs, have gained the affections of 
people to ſuch a degree by their virtuous behaviour, that it would 
very dangerous for government to offend them. Their revenues 
very moderate, that of the Archbiſhop of Upſal amounting onlſ 
. about ol ern ĩðͤ F 
Learning and Learned Men. Learning flouriſhes more among 
Swediſh nobility and gentry than in many other European ſtates; 
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wr they have lately ſuewn a ſtrong inclination to promote the ſciences; a 
ui ol remarkable inftance of which is, the ſending of Mr Haſſelquiſt 
az the Levant for making diſcoveries in natural hiſtory. As that 


wtlentan died abroad, his labours would have probably been loſt, had 
ut the queen of Sweden purchaſed; at no ſmall expence, all his collec- 
of rarities, an account of which has ſince been publiſhed. The 
ume of Linnæus will ever be held in veneration, as the firſt who efta- 
ſhed the ſcience of botany on a proper foundation, by pointing out 
de only true and permanent characters by which the different ſpecies of 
unts may certainly be known. His claſſification of the other objects 
natural hiſtory have likewiſe diſtinguiſhed him, though his ſyſtem 
{ botany is chiefly held in eſtimation. Nor was Sweden leſs diſtin- 
ned in the laſt century for the learned men it produced, and the 
tachment of its fovereigns to the cauſe of literature. Puffendorf, ſo 
bein och celebrated as a ſtateſman and civilian, that his works are {till ac- 
n cn&unted a ſtandard, was a native of Sweden; and the attachment of 
wen Chriſtina to literature, notwithſtanding the wars in which the 
n{dom was involved during part of her reign, is well known. This 
neeſs, beſides the encouragement which ſhe gave to the learned, was 
af a genius, and well acquainted with many different branches of 
e ſiWovledge. Of late, the arts of agriculture, drawing, architecture, and 
| blpture, have been greatly encouraged ; ſo that, in ſhort, the Swedes 
h to have wiped off the reproach of dullneſs thrown upon them 
of ſome, and to have ſhown that they are abundantly capable of mani- 
ling great genius in every way when an opportunity occurs. 
Sninarics of Learning. The univerſity of Upſal has long been emi- 
terelliMit for the learning of its profeſſors, of whom, there are about 22. 
es vil er falaries are moderate; the largeſt not exceeding 130 or 140 l. 
y the | the generality not above half that ſum. The number of ſtudents ' 
belt ommonly not lefs than 150; but they are generally indigent, and 
o a (of poorly accommodated, being obliged to lodge by five or fix toge- 
noſt Hr in miſerable hovels. This univerſity was eſtabliſhed above 400 
bars ago, and has been patroniſed by ſeveral of the ſovereigns of 

$ kingdom, particularly Guſtavus Adolpbus and Chriſtina. There is 
threl]WOPtier, but leſs flouriſhing univerſity, at Abo in Finland; and a third 
en Landen, but entirely decayed. An academy of arts was eſtabliſhed _ 
ie years ago at Stockholm, which is now very flouriſhing, and many 
1, wadh'ed works have appeared in their memoirs. In every Swediſh 
ch is Heſe is a free ſchool, where boys are trained up for the univerſity. 
"Tincipal Cities, Trade, Manufactures, &c. In Sweden there are 24 
fs al Mr-towns, fo called, becauſe in them the merchants have liberty to ex- 
and import commodities in their own ſhips. The Land-towns have 
ng e foreign commerce, though many of them lie near the fea; and 
„ cal Mine- tons have their name from being ſituated in the neigh- 
of teWO'nood of ſome mines. The capital of the whole kingdom is Stock- 
1s of n, which is ſituated about 750 miles north-eaſt of London. It 
vould s on fix ſeparate iflands, having piles driven into the ground for 
enves A bundations of the houſes. It has a caſtle covered with copper, 
; only markable neither for its ſtrength nor beauty, though extremely 

modious ; and in it are held the royal and national courts and col- 
nong FE The harbour is very difficult of acceſs, but ſpacious and con- 
nes; Met when entered. The city, in other reſpects, is accommodated 
every convenience requiſite for carrying on manufactures and com- 

| 2 3 Merce, 
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merce, and has a national bank, whoſe capital is L. 466,666: 13; , 
ſterling. There are in this city about ſixty thouſand houſe-keepers yh 
pay no taxes. | be; 5 * 
About the year 1752, the exports of Sweden were greatly augment 
ed, and the imports diminiſhed ; hut the diſtractions in the government 
which have fince taken place, ſoon blaſted theſe promiſing appearance 
of an increaſing trade. There is in Sweden a navigation act, ſome 
what reſembling that of England; ſo that the greateſt part of the 
trade is carried on in Swediſh veſſels. The commodities for expom 
tion are maſts, beams, deal-boards, timber for ſhipping, pot-afh, ty 
pitch, hides, flax, hemp, great quantities of copper and iron, &c. By 
though the manufacture of iron is now arrived at ſuch an heightg 
perfection in Sweden, it is not of very ancient date; for, as late as th 
' 36th century, the inhabitants were in uſe to ſend their crude ore to th 
Hanſe towns to be ſmelted and manufactured into utenſils. Son 


manufactures were ſet up about the middle of the 17th century, by 1M t! 
aſſiſtance of the Dutch and Flemings, of ſoap, dreſſing of leatbei b. 
glaſs, ftarch, tin, wool, and filk ; fince which time they have ere mn 

the manufacture of ſugar-baking, tobacco, ſail- cloth, cotton, &c. Ie. 

_ firſt ſaw-mills were erected in the 17th century; and they have nM thi 
mills for making paper, and gunpowder, flatting wire, drawing, fittinﬀf ſuc 
and fulling mills, as well as for boring and ſtamping. Vaſt quantiſi tas 
of copper, ſteel, and iron are manufactured in this kingdom, and t fur 
have founderies for cannon, and forges for fire-arms and anchors; dre 

late years alſo, they have built a number of ſhips for ſale. A £ivi 
the middle of the laſt century, bookſelling was a trade unknown WM nec 

Sweden. | | Ds 5 revc 

Government. This has undergone many revolutions. Originally i ena 
kingdom was under the ſame kind of government with Denmark, cron 
an elective and limited monarchy; but in the time of Charles XI. Mie 
crown became deſyotic. After the death of Charles XII. his fit is 
Plrica Eleonora, who ſucceeded to the throne, reſtored the people re. 
their liberties ; for which ſhe was rewarded by having her huſband, be is 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, aſſociated with her in the government. e v 
this, the power of the crown became exceſſively limited; inſomuch, Lor a 
the ſovereign was reſtricted even in the education of his children. WM. Fu 
the great ctficers of the kingdom were appointed by the ilates, and g- 
employment could be diſpoſed of by the king without the conſent of i Previc 


ſenate. An aſſembly of the ſtates was to be called every three je Jae is 

in the month of January; and from what has been already related, {MW fitted 

may ſee that their power was much greater than that of the parlianſent a 

of Britain. Theſe ſtates confiſted. of the four orders of nobility, ef the 
burghers, and pealants. The members of the firſt order were not f teriſa 

| than 1009; of the ſecond 300; of the third about 150; and of the lat ficted 
Fach of theſe had a ſeparate houſe, and diſpatched buſineſs withoufh Many 
terfering with any other. During the time of vacation, matters urch 
managed by the king and ſenate; the latter being a committee of MN ard 

ſtates, and choſen in the following manner. Twenty-four were apf ext 

ed by the firſt order; 12 by the clergy; and as many by the buryiWQ*odt 

By theſe, three perſons were choſen and preſented to the king, wo, S/ 

to nominate one out of the three for each vacancy; but the pei ance 

had no right to vote for the election of a ſenator. Almoſt the wa begu 

dhe executive power was lodged in the ſenate; the authority of the WY PPWa 
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4s has been ſaid, being now reduced almoſt to nothing; and there were 
oaly 14 members in the | | 
movinces, the grand-marſhal, and preſident of chancery. Theſe form- 


in which he was to act; for he had no more than a caſting vote in their 


Thus the government of Sweden ſeemed to be converted into a repub- 
fican rather than monarchical form; for the power of the king was ſo 
much limited, and ſo many checks and reſtraints laid upon him, that his 
authority was much inferior to that of a Stadtholder. His ſituation muſt 
indeed have been extremely uncomfortable, as it was in the power of the 
ſenate even to impoſe. on him a ſub-committee of their own number, 
who, under pretence of attending his perſon, were deſtined to watch 
every one of his actions. By the plan of government now adopted, 
the power of the crown was not only limited in an extreme degree, 
but the number of ſubordinate courts, boards, and officers were alſo 
multiplied in ſuch a manner, that all the operations of government were 
rendered extremely tedious and inconvenient. Matters proceeded in 
this way till the year 1772, when, by one dextrous manceuvre, the king 
ſuddenly rendered himſelf as abſolute as ever. Since that, time he 
has power to aſſemble and diffolve the aſſembly of the ſtates at plea- 


riour; though appeals lay to them from all inferior courts. 5 


fure ; the army is ſolely at his diſpoſal, as well as the navy; he is en- 


ire maſter of the finances; and alone can diſpoſe of all employments 
civil and military. He is likewiſe allowed to impoſe taxes in caſes of 
neceſſity; and of this neceſſity he himſelf is judge. At the time this 
revolution took place, a new ſyſtem of 57 articles was drawn up. A 


ſenate was appointed, conſiſting of 17 members, including the great 


crown-ofticers and the governor of Pomerania. Their buſineſs is to ad- 
riſe the king in all Rate affairs whenever he ſhall demand it. The king, 


. 


t is ſaid, is bound to follow the advice of the ſenators, en they 
1 


agree unanimouſly in oppoſition to his opinion; and, in all other caſes, 
te is bound to hear their opinions, though he may act in oppoſition to 


the voice of the majority. However, he cannot make any new laws, 


nor aboliſh old ones, without the conſent of the ſtates. 


Funiſiments. In Sweden, death is inflicted by hanging or behead- | 
ing. Murder is puniſhed by beheading and quartering, after having 


previouſly chopped off the hand. If the murderer is of the female ſex, 
lie is burned after being beheaded, No capital puniſhment can be in- 
fied without the king's conſent, and the criminal is allowed to pre- 
{ent a petition within a month after trial, praying for pardon or mitigation 
of the ſentence, or complaining of unjuſt condemnation, and deſiring a 


revital of the proceedings. Capital puniſhments, however, are not in- 


ficted, excepting in cafes of murder, robbery, or theft often repeated; 
many others, which are uſualiy puniſhed with death in the relt of the 


Europea countries, being here puniſhed with pic impriſonment, . 


hard labour, &c. As late as the year 1773, criminals were tortured 


end to ſuch an abſurd and cruel practice. | 
Situation with reſpect to the other Powers of Europe. 


10 extort confeſſion; but at that time the king very humanely put an 


An al. 


lance has long ſubſiſted between this kingdom and France. It was 
begun by Guſtavus Vaſa, and confirmed by Guſtavus Adolphus. For 


Wwards of 100 years paſt, France has conſtantly paid a ſubſidy to 


165 | 


e aſſembly, excluſive of the chief governors of - 
ea the king's privy-council, or rather determined for him the manner - 


deliberations ; but they were accountable to the ſtates for their beha- 
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Sweden; which, ſo far from being of any ſervice to the latter, has been 
very pernicious to it, as thus the French councils almoſt conſtantly pre. 
vail in the Swediſh cabinet. A remarkable inſtance of this we have in 
the German war of 1755, when, for the ſake of this ſubſidy, the nation 
was involved in a war with the king of Pruſſia, which produced a debt 
of three millions and a half, and which has ſince been augmented to 
five. Such indeed has been the prevalence of the French councils ſince 
that time, that even the wiſeſt and moſt potent of the Swediſh monarchy 
have riot been able to put a ſtop to it; and very troubleſome and gan. 
gerous factions have taken place in the nation. In the year 1738, 3 
very powerful party, ſtyled the Hats, was formed in the diet in favour 


of French meaſures, who endeavoured to involve the kingdom in a war 


with Ruſſia, in order to recover ſome of the dominions which had been 
ceded to that power. The oppoſite party were headed by Count Horn, 
one of the miniſters who had planned the new form of government on the 
death of Charles XII. Theſe were called the Caps, who endeavoured to 
maintain a cloſe correſpondence with Ruffia, and ſtudied to promote the 
domeſtic intereſt and happineſs of the nation. At this time there was 
alſo a third party, who obſerved a kind of neutrality, and were called the 
Hunting Caps. For the moſt part, however, the Hats prevailed ; and 


_ though {cme attempts were made by the court of England, it was al. 


ways found impracticable to overturn the influence of that kingdom; 
nor were theſe parties aboliſhed” tilt the year 1773, when the king, in 
conſequence of the revolution effected the year before, found means to 
reſtore tranquillity to his ſubjects. With regard to the other powers of 
Europe, Ruffia may be eee een as the natural and very dangerous 
enemy of Sweden. It is impolitic in a Swediſh monarch, therefore, to 
enter into an alliance with that power either againſt the Germanic prin- 
ces or Turks. The latter, indeed, at preſent ſeems to be the only power 


capable of holding the balance againſt that overgrown empire; and 


thus his preſent majeſty ſeems to ſtudy his true intereſt by taking the 
Part of Turkey againſt the Empreſs.  _ 1 85 

Revenue. By the unfortunate wars of Charles XII. the national re. 
venue of Sweden has been greatly reduced, as may well be imagined 
from the territories loft on that occaſion, viz. Livonia, Verden, Bre- 


men, &c. all of which put together include a ſpace of not leſs than 


78,000 ſquare miles. In former times no leſs than a million ſterling 1s 


Faid to have ariſen from the crown. lands, poll-money, mines, and tithes; 
but, in the reign of his late majeſty, the gold and filver ſpecie came 
chiefly from his majeſty's dominions in Germany. 


Coin. In this kingdom, the gold and ſilver is extremely ſcarce; 


though they have ſome gold ducats and filver pieces of eight marks, 
valuedſ at 58. 2d. of our money. Copper and ſmall bank notes being 


almoſt the only money in circulation. The copper money, however, 1s 


extremely inconvenient on account of its bulk and weight; ſome of the 


pieces being as large as tiles; inſomuch, that a wheel · barrow or even 


_ . 


cart is neceſſary to tranſport a ſum of any conſequence. | 
Military Strength. The Swediſh forces, properly ſpeaking, conſiſt 


only of a well regulated militia. A certain tax is impoſed upon the 


nobility and gentry according to their eſtates, from which the cavalry 


are armed, maintained, and clothed; and by a ſimilar method the in- 
fantry are ſupported by the peaſants. A certain number of ſoldiers are 


raiſed in each province, proportioned to the number of farms it con- 


tains 


ins. Every farmer who rents ground to the amount of 60 or 701. is 
obliged not only to maintain a foot ſoldier in proviſions, clothes, and 


not chooſe this, the farmer has the alternative of building the ſoldier a 


On lttle wooden houſe, allowing him at the ſame time paſturage ang Ley 


bt for a cow, and as much land as is ſufficient to ſupply him with brea 


to which he is likewiſe obliged to plow and ſow. The whole amount of 


ace the Swediſh army ſince the loſs of Livonia, is computed only at 40,000 


chs men, but before that time to 60, ooo. Formerly they were likewiſe 


an. able to fit out a fleet of 60 ar of the line ; but lately both fleet and 
* docks have greatly decayed. The land-ſoldiers are not ſubje& to mar- 
Our tal law but when they are embodied. : 


var Royal Titles. From the former inhabitants of this country the king 


een of Sweden is ſtyled King of the Goths and Vandals ; beſides which he 
rn, has many others of a more modern date, as Great Prince of Finland, 
the WW Duke of Schonen, Pomerania, &c. 5 _ 

Ito Knights. In the year 1334, the order of. Jeſus, called alſo that of 


the the Seraphim, was inſtituted by Magnus II. from which time it conti- 


vas med till the reformation ; but was then laid aſide until the year 1748, 


the i vhen it was revived by Frederic I. Its badge is a ſtar with eight points 


and enamelled white, having a blue centre with the arms of Sweden and the 


al- letters J. H. S. upon it. There is a croſs with four ſeraphs heads over 
m; the letter H; with the paſſion nails under the loweſt crown. The col- 
n Flr is made up of eleven blue pfitriarchal collars, enamelled on gold, 
vith as many ſeraphs heads with wings expanded, all joined together 
$ of with golden chains. By the ſame prince, Frederic, another order was 
ous Wi inſtituted in 1748, called the Order of the North or Polar Star. This 
% las for its badge a ſtar of eight points enamelled white, and edged with 
rin. I sold. In the centre is a circle enamelled blue, having a ſtar upon it 


wer enamelled white, encircled with the motto, Neſcit Occaſum. This year 


and ao the order of the Sword was revived, which had been inſtituted by 
the Wi Guſtavus Vaſa in 1525. It is now conſidered as a military order; the 
enſign is a gold croſs with eight points, enamelled white, and edged with 


ned Wl urrounded by three dueal coronets of gold. Between the four points 
8 of the croſs are four ducal coronets, with fix ſwords of gold towards 
Nan | 


the points ; and over the two in chief is a regal crown of Sweden, with 
the cap enamelled blue. In 1772, a fourth order was inſtituted, termed 


hes; the order of J. aſa. This has a green and watered ribbon; the collar 
ame chaſed and enamelled, compoſed of four wheat ſheaves, eight ſhields of . 


the arms of Sweden, and four of thoſe of Holſtein, joined all together 
rce ; b golden chains. A medal of gold hangs from the middle, chaſed, 
rks, Wand Pierced with a garb like the collar, with the following motto, Gu- 
eing //. Den. tredie, inſtickſtare, 1772. | | 


but thoſe of the Polar Star are limited to 36, of whom 12 are ſtyled com- 
even Agmanders. The order of the Sword, has three clafles, viz. rand croſſes, 
FR commanders, and junior knights; as has likewiſe that of Vaſa. 8 
yo iflory, For many ages the hiſtory of Sweden is entirely involved 


counts which can be depended upon. Before this time, indee » WE are 
lured that Sweden was a powerful ſtate, governed by kings who were 


. 
- i — 1 8 


NED - ww - 


bdging, but to pay him about 20s. in money annually ; or if he does 


re. WW eold. The centre has a ſword erect, with a gold hilt and white pommel, 


75 The number of members in the order of the Seraphim is not limited; 
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n fable; and it is not until the year 1366, that we have any regular ac- 


'0 
. n by the people. The wealth of the kingdom conſiſted chiefly in 
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the poſſeſſion of land, of which the lords enjoyed the greateſt pan; 
though at that time, as + are was little underſtood, and commerce 
entirely neglected, the value of this kind of wealth muſt have been com. 
Paratively of little value. The lands unoccupied by the nobility wen 
poſſeſſed by the clergy, who had then acquired an unbounded domi 
nation in all the European countries, and in none more than Sweden 
Of theſe two orders the ſenate was compoſed ; and by their continu 
difſentions the nation was kept in a ferment, for allaying of which n 
method could be found; at the ſame time, that the incurſions of the 
Danes could not be effectually repelled, ſo that the kingdom was fre 
quently reduced to the brink of ruin, and ſometimes entirely conquer 
by them. | 
"Manik are ſuppoſed to have continued in this deplorable fituatia 
for more than two centuries ; until, in 1276, Magnus Ladulus the reign 
ing prince found means to augment his own authority, by taking eren 
method in his power to increaſe the revenues of the crown. This he! 
ſaid to have accompliſhed merely by his art and addreſs, by which þ 
_ perſuaded the ſtates to make him ſome grants of an extraordinary n; 
ture, on pretence of better ſupporting the royal dignity. This pre 
point being accompliſhed, Magnus was ſoon enabled to humble 
haughty ſpirit of his nobles, and produce a greater reſpec for the dy 
nity of the crown throughout the nation in general. Many falut: 
regulations were made by this prince on the augmentation of h 
power by this method; but as his plans were not followed by his fu 
ceſſors, the affairs of Sweden ſoon returned to their former calamito 
"Rate. In the year 1 366, the kingdom had been reduced ſo low by a lo 
War with Denmark, that the ſtates ſeem to have been glad to ace 
for their ſovereign Albert of Mecklenburg, a valiant and enterpriſi 
prince, who, by his mediation, had: procured a peace with Denmar 
On the acquiſition of this new dignity, Albert inſtantly ſet about 
- tempting to enlarge his dominions. In this, however, he met withti 


to 
ateſt 


7 Or 


moſt miſerable ſucceſs, being defeated and taken priſoner by Marga; an 
of Norway. Albert remained in captivity till 1394, when a tree am 
took place, by which Margaret was declared ſucceſſor to the Swedi beh; 
. throne. This princeſs being the daughter of Valdemar king of DenmalÞ far { 
thus united the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, under irt; 
head; on which account ſhe has been called the Semiramis of the not him 
She attempted to give ſtability to ber extenſive empire by forming Maint; 


union of Calmar, by which the three kingdoms of Sweden, DenmaWmuyi 


and Norway, were ever after to remain under one ſovereign. The eve any. 
however, ſhowed, that mankind are not to be governed by treaties vii fair 
out power to enforce them. Eric, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Marga, how 


proved ſuch a tyrant, that a general revolt enſued, which terminal 
in the election of the duke of Bavaria to the Swediſh throne. 
new prince ſoon manifeſted himſelf to be as great a tyrant as E 
2 new ſcene of confuſion enſued ; and at laſt Canutſon, a ſubjed 
| __ power, and who had formerly been choſen guardian ot 

ingdom, was permitted to aſcend the throne, to which indeed 
had all along aſpired. His reign proved of no long duration. I 
mark and Norway never yielded him any allegiance, and he was 
driven from the throne of Sweden alſo. In the beginning of the 
century, Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, having by virtue of the ul 
| 9 become ſovereign of Sweden alſo, formed a ſcheme of 
VER 3. | : c 
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part ring himſelf abſolute, and that by the moſt barbarous metliod imagi- 


nere e. For this purpoſe, he laid a plot for maſſacring the whole Swediſh 
com-Mihiility at once. 'Vhis was actually put in execution on the 8th of No- 


nber 15 20; by which the nation was thus ſo much diſpirited, that they 


were 
bnitted to his will without farther oppoſition. One perſon, however, 


Jomi- 


eden, ble of oppoſing this formidable uſurper, {till remained in the Ring- 
tinul a. This was Guſtavus Vaſa, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed rank, de- 
ch u aded from the ancient Swediſh kings, and who had already given ſig- 
of the inftances of his valour and ability to extricate the nation out of its 


18 fre 
Juered 


barafſed and troubled ſtate. Belides the cruelty already mentioned, 
Intian had carried off fix hoſtages to Denmark along with him, as ſe- 
y for the good behaviour of the Swedes in his abſence ; and, when 


uation took, his journey, cauſed gibbets to. be erected on the road, that he 
reiz bt have the pleaſure of hanging up the peaſants as he paſſed along. 
- evernong the hoſtages juſt mentioned was Guſtavus Vaſa, whom Chriſtian 
is he Mud alſo have put to death, had he not been diverted from it by the 


ich h ronſtrances of the officer employed for that purpoſe. He ſuffered ſo 


ry ay hardſhips, however, that two of his companions died under them; 
s great at laſt Guſtavus, being committed to the care of one Bannier, who 
ble Ma friendſhip for him, was treated- with all imaginable kindneſs. 
he dig mier had even carried his kindneſs fo far as to engage himſelf to pay 
ſalutaſrge ſum of money to the king in caſe his-priſoner ſhould make his 
of pe; but Guſtavus, who had a kingdom at ſtake, did not imagine 
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t any conſideration of gratitude ought to prevent him from making 
attempt to recover it. Notwithſtanding Bannier's kindneſs, - there- 


a merchant's ſervant. Bannier purſued and overtook him, but was 
n perſuaded by Guſtavus, who promiſed him indemnitication, to allow 
I to purſue his journey. On his arrival in Sweden, he found the 
atelt difficulty in eſcaping the dangers with which he was threatened ; 
g once conveyed through the whole Daniſh army in a covered wag- 


Hargaß; and at length, finding it impoſſible to effect any thing, he took re- 
a treiſſhe among the mountains of Dalecarlia, where he became a miner. 
Swedißß behaviour and converſation convinced his companions that his rank 
Jenmali far ſuperior to theirs. It was obſerved that he wore an embroider- 
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he nom 
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irt; and the reports of him induced a neighbouring gentleman. to 


Imuticated his ſchemes; but, finding he could not perſuade him to 


he eval my active part in the matter, he fled: to another, by whom, after 
ties WW) fair promiſes, he was betrayed to the Daniſh ſpies. The traitor's 
Marge however, more juſt and generous than her huſband,” gave Guſta- 
ermuvarting of his danger, and he thus eſcaped to a,neighbouring eler- 


INC. 


; an's houſe, where he was concealed and protected for ſome time. 
as 


els now began to attend his enterpriſes. Taking, re 


ſubjedl annual feaſt. of the peaſants held in that neighbourhood, he ad- 
an of ed himſelf to them, and found them already diſpoſed to enter into 
indeed eſigns. Thus, having ſoon found himſelf at the head of a conſider- 
ion. . army, 1 openly to oppoſe the Danes ; and having at length 

> Was | 


ome all difficulties, was 1 firſt general adminiſtrator, and 
Fards king of Sweden. The Daniſh tyrant, in the mean time, un- 
to revenge himſelf on Guſtavus, vented. his wrath on his helpleſs 
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death 


o he ſoon; took the opportunity of making his eſcape in the diſguiſe 


bim a viſit out of curioſity, who, inſtantly knew him to be his old 
naintance and invited him to his houſe. To this friend Guſtavus 
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| death in the moſt cruel manner; and to add to this cruelty, eauſed ſem 
ral Swediſh ladies of diſtinction to be thrown into the ſea, having fr 
impoſed upon them the inhuman taſk of making ſacks in which they 
were to be ſewed up. e CVVT 
The cireumſtances already related ſerved to render the ſituation 
Guſtavus much more agreeable than any of the former princes of Se. 
den. The monſtrous cruelty of Chriſtian had fo much exaſperated the 
whole nation, that they were to a man ready to riſe in oppoſition t 
any attempt from that quarter; the maſſacre of the nobility had cut 0 
the moſt dangerons enemies of the crown ; ſo that he had now only the 
clergy to contend with, whoſe power indeed was enormous. Guftamy, 
however, by introducing the Lutheran religion into his country, ſoon 
got the better of theſe enemies allo ; and thus was enabled to new) mo- 
Adel the government to his mind, and to introduce many uſeful arts u-. 
known in Sweden before that time. After a long and proſperous reig, 
he died in the year 155 % 8 Be 
The ſucceffors of Guſtavus were by no means capable of ſupportin 
the dionity of the crown as he had done, and therefore the affairs d 
the kingdom inſtantly began to fall into diſorder. Towards the latte 
part of Guſtavus's life, a treaty of marriage had been ſet on foot be 
twixt his fon Eric and Queen Elizabeth of England; and the Swelif 
prince is ſaid to have been on the point of embarking with a defign i 
-marry her, when his father died, which prevented him from accomplil 
ing his purpoſe. The only memorable tranſaction in his reign was the 
introduction of the titles of Count and Baron into Sweden. In other 
reſpects he behaved ſo ill, that his ſubjects dethroned him in 1566. 
ruinous conteſt with Ruſſia deſolated the kingdom in the reign of hi 
brother and ſucceſſor John, who likewiſe attempted to reſtore the Popil 
religion. In this laſt: ſcheme he was oppoſed by his brother Charles; 
civil war enſued, and at length the crown was conferred upon Charles i 
the year 1599, to the excluſion of John's ſon Sigiſmund. As the lat 
ter, however, fill had a ſtrong party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, an 
had beſides been choſen king of Poland in 1587, he proved very trol 
bleſome to his uncle; of which the Danes once more took the oppottt 
nity to invade Sweden. But their progreſs was effectually checked bf 
the great Guſtavus Adolphus, at that time a minor ; and fuch was I 
admirable behaviour at that time, that, on the death of his father lt 
1611, this prince was declared to be of age, though then only nl 
18th year. ey e 1 88 F 
The new ſovereign proved one of the greateſt heroes mentioned i 
hiſtory. On his acceſſion to the throne, he found himſelf involved 
war with all his neighbours; and he inſtantly prepared to repel thei 
with the greateſt vigour. Perceiving that the Danes were about! 
diftreſs him as much as poflible, he invaded that country with thr 
, armies at once, and obliged the enemy to conclude a peace in 1613 0 
terms very advantageous to Sweden. Having then applied himſel i 
the internal government of his kingdom for two years, he invade 
Ruſſia on account of ſome money which had been formerly lent 1 
6 and whick they now refuſed to pay. Guſtavus puſhed this war, 4. 
had done that againſt Denmark, with the utmoſt vigour ; and | 
made conſiderable progreſs, when, by the mediation of James *: 
Britain, peace was concluded, and the money paid. The kings "w 
exploit was againſt the Poles, with whom a truce had been conclu ; 
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mas Joſt ; until the enemy, finding themſelves unable to cope with the 


ance, The war was therefore renewed. with freſh vigour, until both 
Poles and Germans, diſheartened by a ſucceſſion of loſſes and defeats, 


on i IF glad to conſent to a truce for fix years. | 1 
at 1 Guitavus now undertook the ſupport of the Proteſtant religion in Ger- 
the many, which was in danger of being exterminated by the tremendous 


combination of all the Popiſh powers againſt it. The king of Sweden, 
mever, having obtained the conſent of the ſtates, came to the relief 
if the diſtreſſed allies with an army of 60, ooo men, ſupported by a fleet 


12 upwards of 79 ſail of ſhips. His preſence inſtantly turned the ſcale 

te | . 2 . — 

cio, i fortune, - and the whole empire trembled at the Tapidity. of his con- 
meſts. The ſtrongeſt fortified places were reduced, the belt generals 


baffed,, and the veteran armies of Ferdinand (Emperor of Germany) 
rery where defeated. After many great exploits he was killed at the 
hatle of Lutzen, by his treacherous ally the duke of Holſtein, who, it 


phich, the Swedes gained a complete victory over their enemies. 


it years old, was proclaimed queen of Sweden, The regency of the 
kngdom ſtill continued the war in Germany, but the Swedes received a 


"2 erere blow at Nordlingen in 1634, where they were defeated, with the 
„ of 6000 men killed on the ſpot. The diſafter was followed by the 
\f es of a vaſt number of towns, the Saxons declared againſt them, and 


be regency were obliged to purchaſe a peace from Poland. By the bra- 
ery where defeated. | Kniphauſen, the duke of Saxe Weymar, and 
L battle, the duke of Saxe Weymar poiſoned, and Bannier dying of a 


oer, in 1647, the Swediſh army was reduced to greater difficulties 
aan ever. | 7 © | | 


portl 8 - 3p | 

50 de immediate conſequence of Bannier's death, was the loſs of a con- 
e erable detachment, who were cut in pieces by the enemy; but the 
her Mare General Torſtenſon ſoon retrieved the cauſe, and in all probabi- 


ty would have finally triumphed oyer his enemies, had not a new war 
mth Denmark taken place. Koningſmark, who was left to carry on 


my, which once more reduced the Swediſh affairs in Germany to 
e brink of ruin. But General Torſtenſon having ſpeedily reduced 
out e Danes to reaſon, and the French making a powerful diverſion under 
dude and Turenne, he was again enabled to act againſt the Impe- 
1 UM, whom he once more totally defeated at Jancouitz. In 1646. he 


th equal bravery and ſucceſs, obliged the Emperor to conclude the 
ten norable treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648; by which the duchy of 
emen and Verden, with the city of Wiſmar, were ceded to Sweden, 
5,000,009 of crowns given to the army. ; by 2 2 
la 1654, Chriſtina reſigned the crown to Charles Guſtavus, Count 


; gene, who had already been declared generaliſſimo, and heir ap- 


tan 


SWEDEN = 171 


int who refuſed to give any ſatisfactory anſwer after its expiration. 
Theſe new enemies were found as little able to reſiſt the impetuous 
bur of the Swedes as the reſt. City after city, and battle after battle, 


Srediſh monarch by themſelves, had recourſe to the Germans for aſſiſt - | 


| laid, ſhot him in the back during the heat of action; notwithſt$1ding 


0a the death ot Guſtavus, his daughter Chriſtina, then an infant of 


ery of the Swediſh officers and generals, however, the enemy were 


annier, gained a great number of victories; but the firſt being killed 


e war in Germany, was totally defeated, with the loſs of half hig 


igned the command to General Wrangel, who, conducting himſelf 


FN to the crown. This prince ſhewed no leſs inclination to war 


were ſucceflively defeated; but while Charles beſieged Copenhage 
and held the whole kingdom in a manner blocked up, his Career wy 


of his fon Charles XI. at that time a minor at home. 


next reign... 8 
Though only 15 years of age at his 
as poflible. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when he found bit 


| Ruffians threatened to do the ſame on the other. .- 


than Alexander the Great, - ſet out from Stockholm in the beginning 
ſummer 1700; and having deſeated his enemies by ſea: and land, ® 


Avguitus king of Poland; but hearing that the Czar of Muſcovj pl 


than his predeceſſors ; and, like other warriors, never found hin 
without enemies. The Poles, Tartars, Ruſſians, Auſtrians, and Day 


ſtopped by death in the year 1660, and the kingdom fell into the hay 


Sweden now experienced a ſad reverſe of fortune. Though a peng 
was concluded with the numerous enemies of the former king, an al 
ance with Louis XIV. involved the kingdom in a war with the eledu 
of Brandenburg, in 1672. General Wrangel, at firſt, carried 4 
before him; but he falling ſick, the command devolved on another 
whoſe operations were attended with fo little ſucceſs, that the Swe 
were not only driven out of the electorate, but. invaded in their on 
dominions with great ſucceſs. In this untoward ſituation of affan 
however, the French haying concluded a treaty with their enemies, th 
Swedes and Danes were left to decide their quarrel by themſelves, a 
as the latter were by no means able to cope with Sweden, almoſt-in an 
ſituation, a peace was very quickly concluded, and confirmed by 
marriage between the king of Sweden and the princeſs Ulrica Eleono 
of Denmark. Charles, having thus obtained ſome repoſe, employ 
himſelf in depriving his ſubjects of their liberty. Having arttullyh 
mented the diſputes betwixt the nobility and peaſants, he at laſt & 
tained a decree of the ſtates, empowering him to alter the conſtituii 
as he pleaſed. In conſequence of this, he made ſuch extraordinary n 
Rgulations, that his ſubjects quickly repented of their gift. A rem 
ſtrance from the whole body of nobility was preſented by Captain Pat 
kul, a moſt diſtinguiſhed partizan of liberty. His patriotiſin, howere 
only produced a moſt cruel ſentence againſt himſelf. He was condeny 
ed to loſe his right hand, his life, and honours; his eſtate to be 'coni 
cated to the crown, and his papers to be burnt: by the hands of d 
common executioner. The unfortunate victim eſcaped for the prelen 
by a voluntary exile, though his fate met him with redoubled fury int 


Gharles XI. died in 1697, leaving the crown to his ſon Charles Xu 
ene of the moſt extraordinary perſonages the world perhaps ever ff 
2 death, he ſhewed an i 

patience at being under the tuition of his grandmother, and there 
expreſſed a deſire of taking the government into his own bands. I 
deſire was gratified in three days; and the queen regent, finding Opp 
fition would avail nothing, reſigned her authority with as good a grit 


felt-in danger of being attacked on all ſides by very powerful enemig 
On one hand the Danes, having made an alliance with Saxony # 
Brandenburg, threatened to invade his dominions ; while the Poles al 
The young king, a greater enthuſiaſt, if poſſible, in military afia 
liege to Copenhagen. His Daniſh Majeſty, perceiving what kind ol 
enemy he had to deal with, was ſoon glad to conclude a treaty ! 


terms very advantageous -to Sweden. Charles then proceeded ag 


laid ſiege to Narva wich an army of 100,009 men, he ſet out diredll 


/ 


ind with whom the undiſciplined rabble of Czar Peter was by no means 
able to contend. The Ruſſians were therefore defeated with prodigious 
laughter 3 30,000 being killed on the ſpot, and 20,000 taken pri- 
ners; on which the Czar, inſtead of wy mon: any more of foreign 
conqueſts, returned in the greateſt haſte to the defence of his own do- 
minions, and to raiſe another army. 5 


ſufficient to put 20, o00 of his Ruſſian allies to flight. In 1704, he was 
formally depoſed, and the crown of Poland conferred, by the king of 
vweden,” on Staniſlaus Leckſinſky Palatine of Poſnania. Auguſtus, 
however, did not yet reſign all thoughts of his kingdom; though the 
continual defeat of ſuch troops as he could raiſe ſeemed to leave very 


rent Charles from purſuing his deſigns againſt the Ruſſians. Indeed 
tieſe enemies ſeemed incapable of reſiſting the Swedes in any numbers 
whatever. The defeating of 30,00 Ruſſians ſeemed ſcarcely to ob- 
frut the march of their enemies; their armies were routed ſo faſt, 
that they had not time to inform one another of their misfortunes, 
before they were all diſperſed. Theſe aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes they attri- 
buted to witchcraft, and therefore fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
beyond the Boriſthenes, leaving the unhappy Auguſtus to his ill fate. 
The progreſs: of the Swedes indeed at this time was almoſt enough to 
juſtify the ſuſpicion. No art nor diſcipline, nor ſkill in military atfairs, 


rendered himſelf famous by making a regular retreat before Charles, 
which no man before himſelf had ever done; nevertheleſs, this ſame 
general, with a moſt excellently diſciplined army, was defeated in half 
an hour by the Swediſh general Renſchild, with a number vaſtly infe- 
or. Whole regiments of Saxon troops threw down their arms, and 
degged for quarter. Six thouſahd were killed on the ſpot, and 7000 
BY priſoners ; their camp and baggage falling into the hands of the 
VICLOTS, * © 5» : f | ; : 1 : 

This victory paved the way for an invaſion of Saxony, the hereditary. 


as unable to defend as he had been the kingdom of Poland. He was 


Jador, the unfortunate Patkul, who imprudently truſted himſelf in the 
power of Charles, was put to a moſt cruel death. The haughty an- 
er of the king of Sweden, with this barbarous execution, ſo exaſpe- 


error, however, had the exploits of Charles ftruck into them all, that 
done could be found hardy enough to difſent from what he thought fit 
0 propoſe. Even Peter himſelf, though he honoured his antagoniſt 
ith the name of the Sw24i/þ Bully, did not think proper to wait his 
arrival, nor that of any of his generals, but retired into Lithuania be- 
ore the firſt Swediſh army that approached him. | 


termined to equal the exploits of Alexander the Great, by dethro- 
ling the Czar, and making himſelf ſovereign of the vaſt empire of 
\uſta, The latter, conſcious of his own inability to reſiſt ſuch a fu- 

. a Tn Fo or nn 1 


« relief. His army conſiſted of 20,000 men, the beſt in the world, 


Auguſtus being now left to his fate, ſuffered accordingly. His ar- | 
nies were utterly defeated, and the news of Charles's approach were 


Ittle room for hope; nor were his utmoſt efforts ſufficient to pre- 


vere ſufficient to give them a ſingle check. General Schullemberg had 


lominions of Auguſtus ;. and theſe the unhappy prince found h:mſelf 


therefore obliged to beg for peace on any terms; and the Czar's ambaſ- 


ated Peter, that he complained to all the. powers of Europe. Such 


——— — ere 222 
N een wy 


harles now, not contented with having driven all his enemies out 
I Poland, and made himſelf in a manner the ſole arbiter of Europe, 
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rious enemy, was obliged to content himſelf with throwing every pol. 


ble obſtacle in the way of his antagoniſt. The Swedes, however, 4 
vanced in ſpite of all obſtacles that art conld oppoſe, and even fy. 
mounted natural difficulties, -perhaps never furmounted by human cr, 
tures but themſelves. Twenty thouſand Ruflians were driven out 
the ſtrongeſt entrenchments that could be imagined. Sixteen thouſg 
Were defeated by the king at the head of fix regiments ; nay, with om 
regiment,” he had driven them before him at the time they though 
themſelves ſure of taking him priſoner; and even when they had g 
quite up to him, he killed twelve of them with his own hand, withoy 
being wounded himſelf. EVR” ah oY e : 
Theſe ſurpriſing military-explons at laſt ſtruck terror into Peter hin 
ſelf ; and perceiving his troops were altogether unable to cope with the 
Swedes, he ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace, which, no doubt, vol 
have been at this time very advantageous. to Sweden. Charles, hoy 
ever, intoxicated with his ſucceſs, and fancying himſelf invincible, n 
turned no other anſwer than that he would treat at Moſcow, the capita 
of the Ruſſian empire. Peter replied, that though his brother Char 
affected to play Alexander, he would not find him a Darius. I 
was indeed as good as his word; fo that, though Charles was 10 
within 100 leagues of Moſcow, he found it impoſſible to overcom 
the obſtructions which his enemies had thrown in his way. Determine 
however, to accomplifh his defigns at all events, Charles now took thi 
road through the Ukraine, but here he met with difficulties even work 
than thoſe he had avoided. The roads were every where deſtroyel 
they were mifled by their guides; their ally Mazeppa, chief of the com 
try, was Tuined and diſtreſſed, and their proviſions intercepted. H 
general Lewenhaupt, whom he had ordered to follow him with 150 
men and a convoy of proviſions, was intercepted by a Ruflian army. 
65,000 men with the Czar himſelf at their head. Dreadful battles to 
place, in which Peter commanded his ſoldiers to fire upon thoſe who fel 
and even to kill himſelf if he ſhould turn his back; but the Swede 
| ſeemed invincible by mortals. The Ruſſians were defeated in every «© 
counter; and the Swedes, though ſtarved with cold and hunger, purlud 
their march, and, to the number of 4coo, arrived ſafe in the camp. 
Charles, after having deſtroyed 30,0co of their enemies. 
But though the Ruſſians by themſelves could not cope with the SF 
_ diſh army, the natural difficulties they had to encounter ſoon put it d 
of their power to exert their uſual valour. They were obliged to mil 
long marches in the winter of 1708, the moſt ſevere that had be 
known, even in Ruſſia, for a long time. They were now cloathed vi 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, like favages ; all their dravght-horſes periſh! 
and thouſands of ſoldiers dropped down with fatigue and hunger; i 
that, by the beginning of February, the whole number of Swedes u 
reduced to 18,coo. In this diſaſtrous fituation Charles, arrived at 
towa, a town on the borders of the Ukraine, where Peter had laidi 
| His magazines, of which his antagoniſt determined to get poſſeli 
This, however, he now found impoſſible. The Ruſſians made ſuch! 
obſtinate defence, that Charles was conſtantly repulſed with great os 
nay, 8000 of his men were cnt off at once by a ſuperior army 0 Ruſſn 
This was the greateſt blow they had ever received, and undonbic 
paved the way for the great defeat on the 8th of July, 1709. This 
fortune was alſo- — in ſome meaſure by the king having 7 
. . : : . > wound 
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wunded in the heel, fo that he was obliged to be carried in a litter to 
de field of battle; and this being fhattered by a cannon ball, he was 
lieved to be killed, which ſpread a terror through his army. On this 
nfortunate day, however, the glory of Sweden was irrecoverably loſt. 
iImoſt all the brave officers and ſoldiers, who had endured ſuch incre- 
jible fatigues, were killed or taken priſoners, and doomed to a dread- 
ul captivity in Siberia. The king himſelf would have been taken, had 
ot Count Poniatowſky, with 500 horſe, ſurrounded him, and with the 
oft deſperate fury broke through ten regiments of the enemy. The 
ve Lewenhaupt, with 4000 foot, and the remains of the cavalry, diſ- 
raged himſelf from the enemy, and arrived at the Boriſthenes; but 
lis troops, with himſelf, were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, for 
rant of proviſions to ſubſiſt them, or boats or bridges to enable them to 
ak the river. py = Hs | * 
Charles was entertained with the utmoſt hoſpitality in Turkey, into 
hich empire he now fled; but his extreme obſtinacy prevented him 
jen yet from conſulting the good of his ſubjects. Though offered a 
ife paſſage to his own dominions by the king of France, he refuſed to 
turn, except at the head of a numerous and victorious army, with 


hich he now hoped to be ſupplied by the Grand Seignior, in order to 


throne his grand enemy the Czar of Ruſſia. In conſequence of this 
folution, he remained in Turkey ſo long, that the affairs of Sweden 


ent every where to wreck. In 1711, however, he ſeemed very near 


compliſhing his purpoſe ; for war was declared againſt Peter, an ar- 
jy of 200,000 men ſent againſt him; and he himſelf, with his army, 
hoped up in ſuch a manner that his deſtruction was inevitable, had not 


e empreſs Catherine dexterouſly concluded a treaty. with the Vizir, 


hich was ſigned while Charles poſted to the camp, in full hopes of 
king a molt ſevere revenge for the defeat at Poltowa. | 8 

Though this might have ſhewed the king of Sweden that no more 
pes were to be entertained from the Turks, ſuch was his obſtinacy, 
t he would not quit the country until they were obliged'to attempt 
drive him out. His paſſion for war now ſeemed to have degenerated 
to downright madneſs, and with 300 Swedes he determined to refit: 
army of 20, coo Janiſfaries. This he actually attempted, but the 
redes, more wiſe than their maſter, ſurrendered at once. Charles, like 
e frantic, continued his ſcheme of oppoſition with only 40 ſervants, 
d two of his generals. With theſe he drove the enemy out of the 
uſe, and killed 200 of them in a quarter of an hour. On this they ſet 
houſe on fire; but Charles, finding it impoſſible to extinguiſh the 
tes, determined to get to another, at a ſmall diſtance, which had a 
ne roof, He and his followers iſſued forth from the burning manſion 
th ſuch fury, that the whole Turkith army retreated a little way in 
onſhment ; but the king happening to fall down, ſuch numbers ruthed 
n him that he could not recover himſelf, and was carried by the. 
ns and legs to the tent of the Turkiſh commander. & 


en this deſperate adventure could not cure the king of Sweden of 


obllinacy, nor determine him to return to his own dominions. Cha- 
ned at the failure of his favourite ſcheme, and more at his being now 


a prifoner, and treated with familiarity by the Turkiſh Vizir, he 
t his bed for ten months ; but at laſt, finding that nothing more wus 


de done in Turkey, either by fair means or foul, he quitted the do- 
ons of the Grand Seignior on the 14th of October 1714; but though 
? = | 4. 
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| Ill the princes. through whoſe. dominions he was to paſs, had given c. 


no inclination to accept of their kindneſs; but aſſing in the diſguiſe of, 


kingdom could no longer ſupport the heroiſm of their monarch, nor coul 
all his heroiſm retrieve the misfortunes occaſioned by his long Ray in 


ready been mentioned, but the ſtate of the nation was moſt deplorable 
entering into one with Great Britain, there was a neceſſity for facrificing 


bad no children, the ſucceſſion to the throne became next an obſed d 


titors made their appearance; viz. the duke of Holſtein- Gottorp, prince 
and the duke of Deux Ponts. By the mediation of Ruſſia, the emprel 
of Finland; the biſhop of Lubec was received as hereditary prince o 


at that time laid upon the crown, found his ſituation very diſagreeably 
ſucceeded by his fon Guſtavus III. who ſtill poſſeſſes the throne of Sn 
| liberties of the ſtates; the liberty and ſecurity of all his ſubjects ; and! 
_ claration of the ſtates, the king ſhall 4 0 any perſon who ſhall, opt 


take an oath reſpecting this matter, before he can take poſſeſſion of an} 
employment. With regard to the affairs of the cabinet and of the | 


in caſe that he wilfully acts contrary to his coronation oath, 


ders for his entertainment in the moſt magnificent manner, he ſhewe( 


German officer through Hungary, Moravia, Auſtria, Bavaria, Wirtem. 
Derg: the Palatinate Weſtphalia, and Mecklenburg, he arrived at Stra 
ſund, in his own dominions, on the, 21ſt of November. 

The affairs of Sweden were now in ſuch a deplorable fituation, that the 


Turkey. His furious valour, however, never left him, but ſeemed rather 
to increaſe, until, at laſt, he was killed on the 11th of December 1118, 
at the ſiege of Frederickſhall, in Norway, belonging to the Danes. 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded in his exhauſted =T almoſt ruined king. 
dom by his ſiſter Ulrica Eleonora, who had been married. to the prince 
of Heſſe. Under them the Swedes recovered their liberties, as has al 


1 
= 


Engaged in a war with Ruſſia, Denmark, and Saxony, and on the point df 
a great extent of territory in order to procure peace. As their majeſtis 


ſome conſequence; and this was the more neceſſary, as the duke 
Holſtein was preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia. Four compe- 


Frederic of Heſſe-Cafſel, nephew to the king, the prince of Denmark 
of which engaged to reſtore all the conqueſts, excepting a ſmall ditnd 


Sweden, and heir apparent to the crown. His ſucceſſor, Adolphus Fre 
deric, aſcended the throne in 1751; but by reaſon of the many reſtram 


and at laſt was induced to join with the French party. In 1771 he va 


den. This prince accepted of the ſovereign authority on the ſame d 
agreeable terms which had been impoſed ſince the death of Charles XII 
Among the engagements he entered into at that time, we ſhall extrad ti 
following: The king promiſes before God to ſupport the governmeil 
according to the laws and form eſtabliſhed ; to maintain the rights an 


reign with 4 2 4 and equity according to the laws of the kingdon 
the form of the regency as it was eſtabliſned in the year 1720, and co 
formable to the preſent act of capitulation. In conſequence of the dg 


ly or clandeſtinely, endeavour to introduce abſolute ſovereignty, 25 
enemy of the kingdom, and a traitor to his country, as every perſon mi 


nate, the king promiſes to follow the regulations of the ſenate upon t 
head, which were to be directed by a majority of votes, and never tod 
any thing without, much leſs againſt, their advice. Jo the end that! 
council of ſtate may be ſo much the more convinced of tke inviol 
deſigns of his majeſty, and of his ſincere love for the good of his pe 


he declares them to be entirely diſengaged from their cath 1 
| an 


capitulati 


N* 3. 


$ DE we 


1 or- MW: ulation. And laſtly, the king threatens any perſon with his high- 
wel Wt diſpleaſure, who ſhall be ſo inconſiderate as to propoſe to him 
ofa ter ſhare of power and ſplendor than is marked out in this 
tem. d of capitulation, as his Majeſty deſires only to gain the affections of 
tra WM: Githful ſubjects, and to be their powerful defender againſt any at- 
npts which may be made upon their lawful liberties.” <7 


t the BW But while the ſtates imagined that they had thus ſecured the mo- 
ould ich in a ſtate of abſolute dependence, he was contriving how to ſet 
ay in WW: 1f at once beyond their power, riotwithſtanding the ſolemnity of 
ather e engagement, which he ſeemed to conſider as a matter of mere 


remony. The firſt ſtep he took to accompliſh his deſign was to court 


1718, 
Woularicy by every poſſible method; and having once endeared him- 


king: r to the people, he next found means to foment diviſions among 
the” em, and to create diſcontents againſt the eſtabliſhed government. 
as al 


| ing accomplithed this alſo, his third ſtep was to gain over the mi- 
able. ry to his intereſt. In this attempt, the fidelity of a private centinel 


int of 


icing ned to the public arſenal the night before the intended revolution, 
eſtie plied to the centinel juſt mentioned, but was refuſed. * Do you 
eck ao to whom you ſpeak,” ſaid the king; * Yes; replied the cen- 
ke ade, but 1 know my duty alſo.” A ſufficient number, both of the 


pes 


. fers and ſoldiers, however, were already gained over; ſo that, on 
r1nce 


e 19th of Auguſt 1772, the conſtitution was totally overthrown. 


mari les than an hour, the king became maſter of all the military force 
npreſ Stockholm. Grenadiers with fixed bayonets were ' planted at the 
N vr of the hall where the ſenate were aſſembled, fo that all the mem 
ce 


n were made priſoners in a moment. To prevent any intelligence 
this tranſaction from being carried to the country; the communica- 
dn with it was cut off by means of loaded cannon property placed, 


J Fre 
aint 


eabehie ſoldiers ſtood ready with lighted matches to fire them on the 
< alleſt notice, and no perſon was allowed to ſtir out of the city without 
8 1 paſſport from the king. All thoſe ſuſpected of attachment to the for- 
] 


1 conſtitution were put under arreſt, and the ſenators confined in dif- 
9 ent apartments of the palace. The king viſited all parts of the town, 
ct th order to receive the new oaths of fidelity, which he now impoſed upon 
meg ſubjects. On the day following he removed the general alarm which. 


ts L.taken place, by a ſpeech, in which he declared, that his only inten- 
and Mn was to reſtore the tranquillity of the kingdom, by ſuppreſſing the... 
eco tocracy which had taken place, and reviving the old Swedith liberty, 
d 08d the laws of Sweden, as they ſtood before the year 1680. He con- 


led with a ſolemn renunciation of abſolute power; and declaring, 
it be ſtill eſteemed it his greateſt glory * to be the firſt citizen among. 
Iely free people.” Ts, 1 e of 
An aſſembly of the ſtates was called next day; and; in the proclama- 
i for this purpoſe, every member who thould abſent himſelf was 
eatened with being treated as an enemy to his country. They met 
ordingly ; and as their deliberations were under the influence of 
ded cannon, over which ſoldiers were placed with lighted matches; 
not to be ſuppoſed that any thing could be tranſacted contrary to 
inclination of the prince. They complied with every thing required 
am. A new. form of government was ſigned by the marſhal of the 
and the ſtates took an oath to the king, dictated by himſelf. When 
755 * the king, taking 2 a book of pſalms from his 8 
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erves to be particularly noticed. The king, deſirous of being ad- 
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and taking off his crown, began to fing Te Deum, in which he was joy 
ed by the whole aſſembly. He then informed them, that he deſigned 
Kall a meeting of the ſtates in fix years after; and has ever ſince cont 
- nued to enjoy the deſpotic authority which he aſſumed at that time, hy 
has made ule of it with ſuch moderation, that the Swedes have had lit 
reaſon to repent of the change. FO . 


Eukork and ASIA. 
Patent, Situation, Name, and buen. L. Ron 2g. wo bc. F. be 
and from 47 to 72* N. lat.; being in length from eaſt to weſt not le 
than r5e0 miles, and in breadth from north to ſouth about 1100. 1 
its utmoſt extent, it comprehends a great part of Tartary, now know 
By the name of Siberia; including, in fort, the whole of Europe ant 
Aſia, from the northern coaſts of the Baltic Sea, to the eaftern ext: 
mity of the Aſiatic continent. On the north it extends from the Fro 
zen Ocean to lat. 47 N.; being bounded on the ſouth by Polani 
Eittle Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine Sea, Great Tartar 
Chineſe Tartary, &c. Its extent indeed is greater than either the en 
pire of Alexander, or that of the Romans, or even nearly equallin 
them both put together; being very little leſs than all the reft of En 
rope, as will appear from its dimenſions in the general table former 
ren. 1 | . 8 
= Concerning the origin of the names Ruſſia and Muſcovy, we canne 
determine any thing with certainty ; the moſt probable opinion is, th 
the former is derived from the Ruſſi, or Boruſſi, the ancient inhabitants 
and that the name of Muſcovy is derived from the river Maoſca, d 
Which the ancient capital Muſcow was built. According to M. Vo 
Taire's deſcription of this empire, it contains 16 different provinces, 0 
governments, beſides part of Carelia, Efthonia, Ingria, Livonia, an 
£ of Finland, which were conquered from ken in the time 
Charles II. The duchy of Courland in Poland is alſo now entire) 
under the dominion of the Empreſs, and the peninſula of Crim Tata! 
as ceded to Ruſſia at the concluſion of the laſt war; however, as ll 
peninſula is ſtill a ſubje& of diſpute, it cannot with propriety be 2 
counted, as yet, a part of the Ruſſian dominions. In the followi 
Table the various diviſions of the Ruſſian empire, with their extent a 
<apital cities, are exhibited at one view. 55 
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Kuſſian empire Square | & E | . 
in Europe. Miles. | . Chief Cides. 
# [ Ruſ. or Muſe. 784,6 001 f $39|r065/Muſcow. 1 peter # 
| Don Collaes, | 57, | 40-| 28; Panchina. 
Greek Church. 4 Belgorod, 72,950] 376] 226 Waronetz. 
„ | Uk. Coſſacs, 44,9-+ | 332; 2 6KioõWw-w. 
| Lapland, F 74929 455 275 Kola 
Conquered from RAuſ Finland, ö 41,4 322 18 Wyburg. 


te king of Swe- 4 Livonia, | 21,425] 32 | 175 Riga, | = 3 
gen ince 1700. LIngria, 9, 500 176 9:Peterſburgh 3 241 
Taken from the 8 5 : ; 8 | 
Empire of Ruf. , BALAs 
in àſia. I | ; x: 
rigors and C Mouſe Siberia, 5 ä — 1 
1 1 and 2& Tartary. 2,00, N55 1£01Tobolſky. | 
8 * CKalm Tart, | 85, 0210 755 Aſtrachan. | 
| 3,961,685 2 88 Tg = 


Russ1A has been allo ſubdivided into the following Provincet. | 


+ { 1. Livonia. 3 16. Rezan, or Pereſlaf, 
v | 2, Smolenſko. E | 17. Belozero, . | 
: 3. Zernigof. => 18. Wologda. 
J 4. Seefsk. . . 5 19. Jeraſlaf, 
5. Ukraine, or country 20. Tweer. 
of the Old Coffacs, 221. Moſcow. 
3 \ 6. Bulgar. = (C22. Belgorod, 
6 | 7. Kaſan. | Be | 
bd 8. Tſcheremiſſi. , 8 _ Lap land. 25 8 
9. Little Novogrod. 8 is rom orig. = M 
(u Don Coffacs, x 44 Me er a. 
| $1.8 Meſeen. | 
& [11, Great Novogrod. . J 27. Dwina. 
12. Ruſſian Finland, 528. Syrianes. 
{ 13. Kexholm, = | 29. Permia. | 
| 14. Kaleria. : S 30. Rubeninſki, + 


(15. Ingria. 2 | 31. Belacſeda 


4 
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From the account of Ruſſia lately pnbliſhed by the Rev. Mr Tooke, 
baplain te the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, we learn, that the Ruſſian 
mpire contains the following nations; ſome of which, however, muſt 
* accounted rather diſtinct tribes than diſtinct nations. 
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I 23. The Tartars of Tobolſt, 


1. The Tartars, 1 | elo 
2. The Kalmuc g, 24. The Nogayan Tartars, nal 
3. The Mongoulss 25. The Tartacs of the Ob, any 


4. The Samoiedes, 26, The Katchintz Tartars, 
5. The Burattians [ 27. The Tſchoulym Tartars, Mad 
. .-: .--- 28. The Telentes, ir- 
27. The Jakutans, e * 29. The Biryouſſes, | he 
8. The Voguls, | | 2 


| 30. The Abinzes, bran 
9. The Tungufians, _ If 31+ The Kurilians, . 
Jo. The Laplanders, I 32. The Vergo Tomſkoi Ta. lat 


11. The Finns, | | tars, arts 


72. The Eſthonians, II 33. The Kiſtim and Touliben iſ is 
13. The Lettonians, „ t i, 5 RO ill ir 
14. The Lieffs. FE 34. The Sayan Tartars, of pr 

LEES Ihe Ione: - 35. The Bougharians, 
16. The Tſchermifſes, 36. The Touralinzes, ene 
17. The Ticouwaſches, ot 27 The Baſchkirians, sf 
78. The Votiaks, | 38. The Barahinzes, ors 

19. The Mordvines  _ 39. The Meſtſceraiks, the: 

2c. The Terptyaireis, 7 40. The Beltirians, Jore t 

21. The Tartars of Kaſan and 41. The Kirkguifians, Fri 

Ordenburg, 42. The Lakoutes, Mu: 

22. The Tartars of Tomſk, 43. The Kamtſchadales, teme 


Air, Soil, Vegetable, and Mineral Production. By reaſon of the reer 
extent of this country, we may naturally ſuppoſe that there is a great dither 
verſity both in the climate and ſoil of different parts of it. In RulaWavin 
Proper the climate is exceſſively ſevere in the winter time, the them be tl 
meter ſtanding, for a great part of that ſeaſon, from 40 to 52 degrees eat: 
low the freezing point, and ſometimes even lower. Dr John da van: 
King, who gives this account, having reſided eleven years in Riſſa, nd { 
forms us, that the inhabitants of Britain can have no proper idea o ot! 
this degree of cold. It makes the eyes water if a perſon walks out, aſi the 
that water quickly freezing, hangs from the eye laſhes in ſmall icids eat. 
The lnngs are hurt, and a difficulty of breathing produced by it, ſo tlaWnay j 
it is common to breathe through a muff, in order to mitigate the cups 
in ſome degree. The peaſants, who commonly wear their beards, bat th: 
them hanging at their chins in a ſolid lump of ice; though even in thy me 
Fate they are found to preſerve the glands of the throat greatly fon | 
the operations of the cold; and the ſoldiers who do not wear tend in 
beards, are obliged for that purpoſe to have an handkerchief tied Wound 
der their chin. The moſt ſurpriſing effect of this degree of cold, is, ban; 
it deprives water of its power of conducting electricity, and gives it eo ab; 
properties of an electric per ſe; hence in ſome ſtates of the atmeſpben ey r 
the ice in Ruſſia by friction will attract and repel light bodies, em r hap) 
ſparks, &c. like the cylinder of an electrical machine; and, notvi!itenſ: 
ſtanding the extreme cold, theſe ſparks will kindle ſpirit of wine, {cr 1 
Powder, or any ſuch combultib'e bodies, as readily as thoſe from a co 
mon electrical machine. In very ſevere winters, even the birds W's n 
been known to drop down dead out of the air; and boiling water throne ; 
Hut of an engine, has fallen down to the earth in pieces of ice. e me 
King found a pint bottle of water frozen into a lump of ſolid ice if Put oc 
Hour and a quarter. Strong ale will freeze in this degree of _—_ e im 


mall quantity of very ſtrong liquid, which cannot be totally frozen by 
ny degree of cold whatever. The reaſon of this is, that pure ſpirit is 
xcapable of being congealed by any degree of cold hitherto diſcovered z 
ind therefore, though the aqueous parts may freeze, the ſpirituous part 


brandy. 180 | 'z ger PO 5 
Theſe extreme colds are very often irreſiſtible by the powers of cir- 
wation in the human body, and people will have their noſes or other 
arts of their faces frozen as they walk along the ſtreets. In this caſe, 


en 


ers of carriages frequently incur great danger from the cold, being 
ometimes found dead on their ſeats. It is remarkable too, that ſu 
fortunes happen much more readily to thoſe who drink ſpirituous li- 
wrs by way of preventative, than to ſuch as do not. The beſt remedy 
itherto diſcovered is, to take a little quantity of the Peruvian Bark be- 
ore the perſon ſets out on his journey. 7” 


Ruſſia are deſtitute of the means of preſerving themſelves from the ex- 
teme rigour of their climate. The caſe indeed is very much otherwiſe; 
or all thoſe in tolerably good circumſtances fall upon ſuch methods of 


e rilcreening themſelves from the cold, that they are ſeldom affected by it 


at d ither within doors or without. Their houſes are warmed by an oven, 
RuſuWaving ſeveral flues; and having once lighted the fire thoroughly, fo that 
emo be thick ſmoke goes off, they thut the chimney cloſe, which drives the 
es be eat and ſteam of the fire all round the. room. Thus a very ſmall 
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nd ſo effectual is this method, that the children fit in ſuch rooms, with 
0 other covering than their ſhirts. In this method, indeed, the vapour 
f the charcoal is diffuſed through the room, and muſt undoubtedly be 
reathed in by the parties who fit in it. Such a practice, therefore, it 
ay jultly be apprehended, would prove fatal in this country; but per- 
aps the ſuperior cold of the Ruſſian climate may moderate the effects 
that pernicious vapour. Theſe ſtoves may be regulated very exactly 


n ta means of thermometers, and the windows of the better ſort have ge- 
fuß erally double glaſs frames; thoſe of the poorer claſs being very ſmall, 
then nd in ſome places are ſhut up during winter by a piece of ice, which is 

d Found more effectually to anſwer the purpoſe of keeping out the cold 


„ a ban glaſs, or any other matter they can fall upon. When the Ruſſians 
it ue abroad, they are effectually ſecured againſt the cold by furs, that 
phengiWiey may in a manner bid defiance to its utmoſt power. It is, however, 


en happy circumſtance for them, that in winter, while, the cold is very 


tvil-fitenſe, there is generally very little wind ; when it happens otherwiſe, 
beer utmoſt precautions are ſcarce ſufficient to guard againſt its effects. 


con In this country, the intenſe cold of winter is made ule of for preſer- 
hang meat, which it does much better than even ſalt. This is uſually 
ron 
e meat is put into tubs in layers, with ſnow interpoſed, and is taken 
put occaſionally. when wanted. On taking it out, however, it muſt nor 
immediately put on the fire, as in this caſe it would appear as if 


in 
1 (2 
bet 


dow o of Fahrenheit); pur there remains in the rente led 


tires from the cold, or rather is forced inward by the congelation of 
the reſt; whence the unfrozen part in the middle is as mflammable aa 


tis remarkable, that the perſon is generally inſenſible of his misfortune, _ 
ill informed of it by ſome perſon who meets him. The only method 
f preſerving himſelf then is to rub the affected part with ſnow. Dri- 


From all this, however, we muſt not ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of 


quantity of wood will ſerve to warm a room for the ſpace of 24 hours 3 


ne about the end of October, when the froſt ſers in very ſeverely ; 
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retten. It muſt be previouſly thawed by immerſion in cold water, whe 
2 cruſt of ſolid ice is very ſoon formed around it. In like manner muſ 
Foren cabbage or other vegetables be thawed before they are dreſſ, 
In the ſouthern parts of this empire the day is only 154 hours long i 
ſummer, but in the moſt nertherly parts, upwards of two months. 

With regard to the produce of Ruſſia, we may naturally imagine thy 
only the ſouthern parts will be found capable of producing grain. 1 
the others, the ſame objections muſt naturally ariſe that occur in Icelani 
Lapland, &c. Even in theſe places, the art of agriculture is but d 
late date, ſo that formerly the inhabitants were obliged to ufe the ni. 
ſerable ſuccedaneum of powdered bark of trees and fiſh bones mixed to 
gether. Even yet the lower claſs of people live very miſerably, and an 
much. obliged to the great quantities of muſhrooms naturally produce 
by the ſoil for their ſubſiſtence. In ſome places the ground is fit for pap 
turage, or will yield rice, melons, rhubarb, hemp, flax, &c. Honey i 
alſo very plentiful throughout the empire, and the peaſants, or boors, x 
they are called, are very careful in raiſing large quantities of it. Fron 
this they make metheglin, which ſerves them for their ordinary drint, 
but they likewiſe extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brandy; 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians lived in a ſtate of tz 
vage barbarity, and were almoſt entirely ignorant of agriculture ; bu 
that prince was at the utmoſt pains to introduce among them ſo uſeful 
an art, and his ſucceſſors have followed his example in this reſped 
The great fertility of the ſouthera provinces of the' empire, therefore 
gives reaſon to hope, that in a ſhort time the miſerable mode of ſubliſ 
ence which the people are obliged to adopt will be greatly changed 
and that grain will become as plentiful throughout the empire as in an 
part of Europe. As the country is interſeted with many great + 
vers, there can be but little difficulty of forming a communication bv 
tween one province and another, ſo that thoſe which produce no grait 
may be ſupplied without difficulty from the others. 

With reſpe& to metals, Ruſſia ſeems to be as well ſupplied as Sue 
den, provided the inhabitants had equal ſkill in ſmelting and manufac 
turing them. On the confines of Siberia, there are rich mines d 
filver and copper; and in ſome other places of the empire are whold 
mountains of iron ore, ſo rich as to yield from 50 to 70 per cent. l. 
theſe mines likewiſe the loadſtone is to be met with. 24 | 

Rivers, Mountains, Foreſts, &c. The moſt confiderable rivers of tli 
empire are the Volga or Wolga, whoſe courſe, including all its turning 
is ſcarce inferior to that of the great river of the Amazons in South A. 
merica. This, after traverſing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, diſcharge 
itſelf into the Caſpian Sea, pouring down into it ſuch immenſe quantitii 
of water at certain ſeaſons, that To river itſelf looks like a ſea. Thi 
ziver is not only remarkable for its vaſt ſize, but for the immenſe numbett 
of fifk it contains. Its annual inundations likewiſe fertilize the count! 
around it, like the Nile or the Niger in Africa. Its navigation is 00 
mterrupted by a fingle catara& during the whole of its vaſt extent 
eourſe. As it approaches the Caſpian Sea, it divides and ſubdivides l 
ſelf into a greater number of ſtreams than any other river in the knoml 
world, fo that at laſt it diſcharges itſelf into that ſea by no fewer thil 
7 mouths. By means of this river, the city of Moſcow has a comm 
nication with all the ſouthern parts of the empire, and even with Geot 

Zia, Perſia, Tartary, and other countries bordering upon the co 
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is ls The Don, anciently the Tanais, forms the boundary between 
ut uope and Afia for a conſiderable way. As it approaches in one place 
> er to the Wolga in its courſe, an attempt was latfly made to join 
zue two together hy a canal, but it was defeated by the incurſions of 


e Tartars. This river diſcharges itſelf into the Palus Mceotis, or Sea 
if Aſoph, after a courſe of about 400 miles. There are two conſider- 
lle rivers of the name of Dwina ; one of which diſcharges itfelf into 
e Baltic at Riga; the other riſes near Uſtiaga, and falls into the White 


a, after having divided itſelf into two branches near Archangel. The 
m. oriſthenes, now the Dnieper, is likewiſe a very large river; which, 
| ts unzing through Lithuania, the territory of the Coſſacs called Zaporoge, 


luburn near Oczakow. The navigation of this river is interrupted by 
cataracts, at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The river Tunguſka 
n Ruſſian Tartary, abounds with many different kinds of fiſh, efpecially 
ike and ſturgeon, both of which grow to an extraordinary fize. This 


rom rer is remarkable for the great cataract, or water-fall, of Shamanſkoi. 
rint, be fall of this torrent is not lefs than half a league in extent, running 
md, erreen two rocky hills, with a- bottom of the fame. The appearance 


i is tremendous, and the fall of it among the rocks makes a moſt 
eadful noiſe, which may be heard in calm weather at the diſtance of 
cep, that the veſſels which come down are ſeldom more than 12 minutes 
great danger on account of the many rocks, ſome of which are above 
at n e water, occaſion the dreadful roaring noiſe already mentioned. The 


ods being carried all the way over land till they paſs the cataract. 
bey have two rudders, one before, and the other behind, and have 


in of an handkerchief, the noiſe of the catara@ being too loud to al- 


nes oP any human voice to be heard; the veſſel is alſo cloſe covered, in or- 
who er to prevent the water, which frequently dathes over them, from en- 


ing. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, however, there is ſeldom 


ant of ſkilful pilots. When the veſſels run upon the rocks, either ſuch 
ning i re concealed or otherwiſe, they are daſhed to pieces in an inſtant ; 
r it even an eaſy matter to recover the dead bodies of ſuch as are 
bargen loſt, though many croſſes are erected at the places where ſuch 
antiti{Wecks have happened, and where the dead bodies have been buried. 


Tai going againit the ſtream of this cataract, fix or ſeven days are often 


umbenfployed, during all which time the veſſels muſt be drawn up by means 
on ndlaſſes, capſtans, and other powerful machines; notwithſtanding 


1s 10. which, they will ſometimes not make above the length eee | 


ctent d a whole day. „ RT | 
des HA: great part of Ruſſia is till in a very wild and uncultivated ſtate, 


know dounds with many extenſive foreſts, which ſupply the inhabitants 


er thil th fuel. The north-eaſtern. and moſt northerly provinces are in a 
omar abſolutely deſart. The country, in general, is flat and level, 

towards the northern part, where there lies the famous ridge, 
ht to be thoſe called the Riphgan mountains, but now known by the 
we? | - | Bam 


id of the Tartars called Naga/ſch, falls at laſt into the Euxine Sea, at 


5 Engliſh miles. Notwithſtanding all this terrific appearance, how- 
er, this cataract may be navigated both up and down. The fall is ſo 


 paſling through the whole extent; though they muſt undoubtedly be 
ter, and others but very little below it, and which, by the daſhing of 


fſels are unloaded before they undertake this dangerous voyage, the 


us ſhipped on each fide. The ſteerſman directs the people by the mo- 


fear paſſes without ſome unfortunate accident, chieffy through the 
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urrly the caſe in the road from Peterſburgh to Pekin, and from the fam 


— 


of burden known in ſeveral parts of this empire: 


by profeſſor Pallas ſuppoſed to belong to the parts of generation of th 


15 - oval ſhape. It is ſcraped and given in water by the natives, in caſes 
difficult labour, and diſeaſes of children. . 


inhabitants in this vaſt empire, tome authors have erred ſo much, as 


; reigns, both in ancient and modern times. Voltaire, however, from 


C6, 6436, 390 males who paid the capitation tax; from which the long 
© computation that can be made muſt make the whole amount to be abt 


eſteemed more valuable than thoſe of other parts. They have hort 


| larger one of horſes for war and carriage was encouraged by Cin 


Uk 


name of the Zinmopoiar, and ſometimes the Girale of the Earth. Part d 
the Carpathian mountains alſo run through this country, on the weſt (ig 
of the river Dniꝭper; and the mountains of Caucaſus, reaching from the 
Black to the - Caſpian Sea, bound an inimenſe plain, which extends i 
the ſea, or rather lake of Oral. In other places of the empire, howeve, 
we ſhall not meet with a ſingle hill for an immenſe way, as is paricy. 


city to the northern part of France. b 
. Animals. Thoſe of Ruſſia are moſtly the fame with "ſuch as have al 
ready been deſcribed in the other northern countries of Europe. The 
Iynx, ſo famous for its quickneſs of fight, is to be met with in this en- 
ire. It is exceedingly ravenous, and preys upon almoſt every treatur 
it can get the better of, and is ſaid to abound moſtly in the foreſts of ff 
trees. There are an infinite number of other wild creatures, which ſup 
Ply the inhabitants with the furs neceſſary to preſerve them from th: 
extreme cold; and the furs of the Ruſſian black foxes and ermines, ar 


cows, and theep ;-but the ordinary breed of theſe animals is ſmall, though 


Peter. In former times, the camel and dromedary were the only bea 

The birds are the ſame with thoſe in the countries already deſcribed; 
but, with regard to the fiſhes, ſturgeon, cod, falmon, and beluga, abound 
much more here than in the adjacent regions. The roes of the ſturgen 
and beluga are uſed in making the caveare, fo much held in eſtimation 
that it is ſometimes ſent as a preſent even to kings and princes; The 
beluga is of the ſhape of a ſturgeon, but larger; being from 1 5 to 20 fen 
in length, on which account it is called the large ſturgeon. It oft 
weighs from nine to 16 or 18 hundred weight; and in opening it a knd 
of ſolid ſubſtance, called the be/uga-/tone, is frequently met with. This 


„and is met with in the maſs of fleſh lying over the poſterior part 
of the dorſal ſpine, which ſupplies the place of a kidney. When nen 
taken from the fiſh, it is ſoft and moiſt, but ſoon hardens in the air. | 
virtues in medicine, though undoubtedly very trifling, are yet held i 
ſuch eſtimation, that a ſingle ſtone commonly ſells for the price of! 
ruble. It is about the ſize of an hen's egg, and commonly of a flattes 


- Inhabitants, Manners, and Cuſiloms, With regard to the number d 


calculate it only at ſeven millions ; a paucity altogether incredible, whet 
we conſider the vaſt. armies brought into the field by the Ruſſian font 


liſt taken in 1747, ſhews, that there were at that time no fewer that 


20 millions. In the liſt above mentioned, indeed, boys and old 1 
are included, but none of the female ſex, nor even the boys born de 
tween the making of one regiſter of lands and another. To this lit a 
we are to add at leaſt 350,000 ſoldiers, with 200,000 nobility and cle 
all of whom are exempt from the capitation tax, as well as foreigh 
of _ kinds; and according to M. Voltaire, the inhabitants of * * 
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n, e conngies; vis. Livonia, Ethonis, Ingrid} Cardlia, part of En, 
t ſide 4 Ukraine, and ue tribes ** Tartars; as the "Collins: Kal. | 


nucs, as well as the inhabitants of Siberia, a country of immenſe ex. 


ene though. indeed but thinly peopled. In 1764, a new regiſter was 
ich i achſped, augmenting the number of thoſe who paid the tax, to S 
2 nillons and a- half; and fro the accounts of 2 gentleman lately re- 


king in this country for ſome time, the following eſtimate is taken: 


ve al Lower claſs of people paying capitation tax, 18, oo, o0%õ, + ll, Me 

Ti - Conquered provinces, CCC 1 * 13 
$ em· 5 Noble families, 5 As 5 1 2 60,000 + a 1. 
tre \ . Clergyy W — 728 Io, oo 


T : ' 355,000 

h ſup _ Civil, „„ R 30,000 

m th Vkraine, Siberia, Coſſacs, &c. Pn 3350, 000 

25 * 1 : 20,100,000 _ 
hough ud if to theſe we add the inhabitants of Crim and part of Cuban 
Cu bertary, there will fill be another million; however, as the final poſ- 


ſion of the Crimea is only to be determined by the event of the pre- 
ſent war, we muſt ſtill look upon this addition as a matter of uncertainty. 


ribedi ven this largeſt number, however, is but a very thin population for a 
boundMcountry ſo vaſt in its extent; fo that there is reaſon to ſuppoſe the num- 
irgeo Wer of inhabitants to have been formerly much greater than now; and 
atis will appear the more probable, when we conſider the prodigious 
Tb arms of barbarians who frequently emigrated from the preſent empire 
20 fe Ruſſia, to fall upon that of the Romans. In the opinion of ſome au- 


often thors, indeed, there is 'a ſimilar decreaſe of population obſervable in 


a kinder countries, which they endeavour to account for from the operation 
This U peſtilential diſeaſes, particularly the ſmall-pox, and the venereal diſ- 
of ue, as well as the baneful effects of ſpirituous liquors taken in immo- 
r pati lerate quantities. It is impoſſible, however, to ſuppoſe, but that in 


nem 


_ many places this thinneſs of inhabitants muſt be owing in part to the 
Ir. 10 


leſtruction occaſioned by the prodigious ſlaughters which at various 
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held Wines have taken place in the different parts of Ruſſia, The barbarity 
e of Mf the inhabitants alſo neceſſarily occaſions thinneſs of population; for 
HatteolWphere agriculture is neglected, or cannot be practiſed, each inhabitant 
caſes nuſt of neceflity require a larger ſpace of ground for his ſupport than 


dtherwiſe, unleſs the ground ſpontaneouſly bring forth what is neceſſary 


1ber aer the human ſubfiſtence without any trouble. This indeed is the caſe 
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„ n ſome places under the torrid zone, where the inhabitants, though bar- 

„ wh-Warous, are very numerous, but cannot be ſo in Ruſſia. — 

n jor The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are ſtrong and hardy; incredibly | | 
from patient and ſubraiffive. in an extreme degree, to the will of their ſupe- I. 
er thaWors. Hence they are capable of becoming excellent ſoldiers, as was | 10 


2 


E 
— — 2 


buchnanifeſted in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, where, notwithſtand- 


e abe the vaſt military genius and reſources of that monarch, he was at laſt ? 

d n opprefſed by the Ruſſian power, that there ſeemed to be no poſſibility - 1 
orn vt his extricating himſelf. Their manner of living in their own country 1 
lit ueing alſo very mean, it thence happens that they can bear the hardſhips It 
cle! campaign much better than moſt other nations; and behave in the pi 
reign ot active manner in the field, even when fed with the coarſeſt and oh 
he cOlWardeſt fare, as well as in the molt parſimonious manner. 1 
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reflection of the light; and hence the ſight of moſt of the inhabitants if 


addicted to that of drunkenneſs, in which not only the common peopl, 


— 
8 > 


introduce uſeful knowledge among them. He introduced the an 


ken of. He alſo attempted to poliſh them, and in this he nadoubtedj 
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them from ever viliting other countries in order to improve themſelve 


Many of theſe are now indeed fallzn into diſuſe, but abundance fi 1 


186 „„ © T1 
The complexion | of the Ruſſians differs very little from that of th 
Britiſh ; but the ladies are ſaid to be fond of heightening their beauy 


with paint. The rigour of their winters too, when the ground is covered 
with ſnow for ſeveml months, likewiſe'impairs the eyes by the vehement 


Ruſſia ſeems to be deficient. In former times they were extremely nd 
and barbarous ; and indeed the foundation of their future civilizatin 
was laid by a prince, at leaſt half a barbarian himſelf, viz. Peter th 
Great. At that time, beſides their other. vices, they were particular 


but even the boyars or nobles indulged themſelves without reſtraint: mr 
indeed, even to this day, has it been found practicable to curb it; fine: 
we are informed by the lateſt travellers, that on holidays, neither prieſh 
nor ladies are aſhamed of being drunk. When Peter the Great aſcende 
the throne. there were no fewer than 4000 brandy ſhops in Moſcow the 
capital of the empire; and while the body of the people lived in a miſe: 
able ſtate of idleneſs and intoxication, the court was the moſt ſplendidin 
the world. Scarce could the magnificence of the Mogul, or Emperor 
China, equal that of the Czar of Muſcovy, at leaſt with regard to dreh, 
In an account given by the Earl of Carliſle of an embaſſy to his Czarh 
Majeſty, he informs us, that he could diſcern nothing in the robes 0 
the ſovereign and his courtiers but precious ſtones ; though ſuch v 
the ignorance of the people, that none of theſe ſplendid dreſſes could x 
manufactured in the country, but were the work of Italians, German 
or people of different nations. The whole wealth of the nation being 
thus almoſt entirely exhauſted on the court, nothing but the moſt ſhock 
ing examples of poverty and barbarity were to be met with in the {treet 
which abuſe was in a great meaſure corrected by the alterations in drel 
made by Peter. The nobles were obliged to lay aſide their coſtly Al 
atic robes, and to dreſs like other Europeans. A ſimilar reformatia 
took place in the dreſs of the commonalty, who were even obliged tt 
cut off their beards. As they had an univerſal and abſolute contenyl 
for learning of all kinds, Peter endeavoured by every poſſible means t 


ſhip-building, as well as ſeveral other uſeful branches of manufacture 
and made many falutary regulations, to be afterwards more fully {0 


ſucceeded much better with ſuch a people than a more polite legillat 
However, he eſtabliſhed aſſemblies and places of public diverſion amd 
them, eitabliſhing alfo rules for the behaviour of thoſe who frequente 
them. Since his time theſe have been much improved, ſo that an * 
liſh or French gentleman may now ſpend his time as agreeably in Rul 
as in other European countries, It was alſo a ſtudy of the emperor Fe 
bat much more of his ſucceſſors, to eradicate from the minds of 

ſubjects that violent predilection for their native ſoil, which prevent 


and in this they have ſucceeded ſo well, that Ruffian nobility 7 
how to be met with at every court in Europe. The education of yo 
a ty is even an object of particular care to her Imperial My 
rſelf. | ; 
Among a people ſo lately emerged, or rather only juſt emerging i 
barbariſm, it js no wonder to find many ſtrange and abſurd culton 


n 


ian; and jn_ nothing are they more conſpicuous than what relates to 
eh marriage. The agreement of a match betwixt the parents, without 
2 the conſent of the parties, or even without their having ſeen each other, 


i common; but the following ceremony ſeems to be peculiar to Ruſſia. 
"am When a marriage is determined upon in the manner juſt mentioned, the 
wy tide is examined ſtark naked by a number of female friends, who en- 
* deavour to amend any perſonal defects ſhe may labour under; a crown 
a of wormwood is put upon her head on the wedding-day, and after the 
1 * ceremony is over, the clerk throws an handful of hops on her head; 


wiſhing ſhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. On her removal from 


= church, ſhe is in ſome places ſtill conveyed to her own houſe with a 
= tumber of indecent and barbarous ceremonies ; though it muſt be own« 


el that theſe are every where falling into diſuſe. In former times the 
bride preſented the bridegroom with a Whip on her wedding-day, and 
thought herſelf ill-treated if her huſband did not frequently apply it af- 
terwards ; though cauſe was ſeldom given for this complaint, the 


as the caſe, indeed, appears from the circumſtance of its being pro- 
ided either by law, or contract of marriage, that the huſband ſhall not 
courge or broil his wife to death; to which monſtrous excefles of cruel- 
y it would appear that they had not unfrequently goie. 
Funeral Ceremonies. Theſe are in many reſpects as abſurd as what 
e have juſt now related concerning their marriages, and partly ariſe 
rom the little knowledge they have of Chriſtianity, and their conſe- 
quent erroneous opinions about the ſtate of the dead. Having dreſſed 
x corpſe, their next work is to hire a prieſt to pray for the ſoul of the 
leceaſed. The body is generally kept above ground for eight or ten 
lays, during all which time the prieſt ſprinkles it with holy water: Oti 
aried to the grave, which is done with many vehement geſticulations, 
tended to repreſent ſorrow, a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and another 
clergyman, is then mpg by tlie officiating prieſt, who pretends that it 
no leſs than a paſ{port for the ſoul of the deceaſed to heaven. This is 
ut between the fingers of the corple, and the prieſt ſays prayers over 
de grave for 40 days, during which time the relations of the deceaſed 


ad with a view to deliver the ſoul from purgatory, for the Ruſſians do 
ot believe in this, but to aſſiſt him in the long journey they imagine 
be ſpirit has from this world to the place of its final abode. 
Puniſhments. By the law of Ruſſia, it is ſaid, that no perſon is to be 
t to death for any crime whatever. This, however, is often indirectl 
aded by the ſeverity of their knout and other puniſhments, which, it 


er{lator 
amo 


ente | 
4 Erol bretended, are not deſigned to affect the life. Peter the Great, who 
, 2 % of a remarkably cruel diſpoſition, did not pretend to any obſervance 
r Pate | this re tlation, but inflicted death, and that with circumſtances of 
« of He moſt ſhocking barbarity. During his reign, the robbers who infeſt- | 


0 ſome parts of his dominions, particularly the banks of the Wolga, 
re hung up by hundreds and thouſands, upon iron hooks, by the ribs, 
here they were left to periſh in the moſt dreadful manner. Even yet, 
le boring the tongue, or cutting it out, are practiſed in this coun- 
7 though the ſovereign humanely attempted to put a ſtop to fuch 
elties. Indeed there is no part of the world more remarkable either 
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uſian huſbands being the moſt barbarous in the world. That this 


ep themſelves almoſt perpetually intoxicated. Theſe prayers are hot | 


Ir the ſeverity of the puniſhments inflited, or the obſtinate perſeve- 


* 


WM Aves 
Zs oftep attended with ſuch circumſtances of 3 as. to Prove fu 
not only from the hardſhip the unhappy people ſuffer in the mines h 

Which they are condemned, but even from the very fatigue of the jou. 
ney. Baniſhment to Siberia is the common puniſhment of felon; ; why 
after being branded on the cheek and forehead, are doomed to pe. 
tual ſlavery in the mines of Norſhinſk.; though ſometimes they are { 
to the public works at Cronſtadt, and other places. About 1600 4 
2000 convicts are conſtantly employed in the mines juſt mentioned 

where they are all confined in barracks, except ſuch as are married; thy 
TY. latter. being allowed to build huts in the neighbourhood of the ming 
for the reſidence of their families. The knout .is one of the moſt can 

mon puniſhments in Ruſſia, and is of two kinds, the ſingle and double 
both of which are terrible. The inſtrument of puniſhment in both is; 

thong made of the ſkin of a wild aſs, fo hard that a ſingle ftroke is g 
pable of cutting the fleſh to the bone; and thus the executioner is 
pable of killing the miſerable patient with three or four ſtrokes propel 
applied to the ribs. In the ſingle knout, the culprit is only condemnd 
45 bear the torture occaſioned by this inftrument ; but, in the dou 

_ *Enout, he has the additional torment of being lifted up with his am 

tied behind his back by means of a cord let over a pully, in ſuch a ma 

er as to diſlocate the joints of both ſhoulders, and in this caſe the kno 

s applied as already mentioned. Some have been known to recore 

after 300 ſtrokes of the knout moderately applied, but in gener 

138 ſmaller number would prove fatal; indeed the inſtances of deat 

having been occafioned by this puniſhment are fo many, that it is 1 
common for a ſurgeon to attend, in order to determine the preciſe'ni 
ment when it ſhould ſtop. The knout is ſometimes inflicted on felons 
and till lately upon men of quality, and even ladies. On the whol 
when we conſider the monſtrous ſeverity of the Ruſſian puniſhment 
under which as many die as in other countries where capital puniſhmett 
are directly inflited, we can ſcarce give them much credit for the! 


— 


3 


.manity of their laws. 3 ˙¾ Sg 
. Mel bod of Travelling. This is performed in the winter time in ſk 
ges made of the bark of the linden tree, and drawn by rein- deer 
in Lapland; though in the internal parts of the empire, horſes a 
employed inſtead of the rein-deer. The method of travelling in fledy 
is brought to much greater perfection here than in Lapland; for wit 
the ſledge roads are well beaten, which indeed does not take place! 
the month of February, theſe carriages have a kind of coach erected 1 
.on them, where the traveller may lie at his eaſe, and ſecure himk 
from the inclemency of the weather, by being well wrapped up in il 
"Even the Empreſs herſelf is drawn in a machine of this kind, but its 

a much larger ſize than the common, being drawn by 24 poſt-bork 
and having a bed, table, and other conveniences for four people. 
_' Of the different Nations in the Ruſſian Empire. Many of theſe nab0 
Who were formerly wandering Tartars, have been induced, ſince il 
ſubjection to Ruſſia, to lay aſide their roving and unſettled meth 
living, and to reſide in fixed habitations, and cultivate the groll 
Others have greatly changed their barbarous practices; and, tho 
not yet thoroughly civilized, have made ſuch advances towards it, 
the accounts formerly given of them are by no means to be dep 
upon; nor indeed can any, except the very lateſt, be reckoned au 
tic. Some of the Tartar tribes, however, ſill retain their * 
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er of Ning, among whom are the wandering Kalmues, who im. 
nes abit tbe country from Aſtracan to the borders of that of the U- | 
| ecs, "Both of them are now admitted in the Ruſſian armies, though - 
; wit rot till lately; but as the Kalmucs ſerve without pay, they are found 
pepe bo N alles, and plunder friends and foes indiſerimi- 
re fen tely. This military ſervice they undertake in conſequence of certain 
500 0 walt received from her Imperial Majeſty. The country on both 
ionel ies of the Wolga is inhabited by a peaceable and induſtrious people, 
led Morduars and Tiſcheremiſſes; the Baſkir Tartars, likewiſe; have 
mins ed refidences, their territory reaching from Kaſan to the frontiers of 
1 Sheri, All the Tartars who are admitted to ſerve in the Ruſſian 
loube mies make excellent ſoldiers, In giving an account of theſe different 
n is tations, we ſhall begin with the north-eaſterly part of the Afiatic 
e is (continent, called Kamtſchatka ; premiſing only in general, that the 
isa sberians were formerly accounted ſo barbarous, that Peter the Great 
doomed thoſe exiles, whom he'wiſthed to puniſh moſt ſeverely, to perpe- - 
emne wal baniſhment among them. To gratify his reſentment againſt the 
doc wedes, therefore, he ſent moſt of then taken at the battle of Pultowa 
sam Into this country. But this produced a conſequence which he did not 
a mu boreſee; for the Swediſh officers and ſoldiers, beginning to exerciſe ſuch 
e ku rades as they had been acquainted with in their own country, not only 
rechte gained a comfortable living to themſelves, but likewiſe conſiderably 
neral eirillzed the Siberians. Hence that country is now greatly impro- 
f den ded, ſome valuable mines have been diſcovered, and wrought to great 
is advantage; inſomuch, that near 50, ooo pounds of ſilver have been 
iſe obtained from them with very little trouble or expence. Kamtſchatka 
 felonJſias now ſucceeded Siberia in the character of being the worſt place in 
whcl be world, and therefore the greateſt criminals are now ſent thither. 
amen The conſequence of this will undoubtedly be the ſame with that which 
ſhmen ok place in Siberia, viz. that the preſent barbarous inhabitants will 
the be civilized, the country improved, and another dreary habitation 
bought out for criminals. Thus we may ſee how even the crimes of 
in (mankind, as well as the puniſhments inflicted for theſe crimes, the am- 
deer, bition of princes," their ' contentions and the wars carried on amon 
them, are all made uſe of by the Deity, as means; by whick the mol 
barbarous nations may be civilized, and the Chriſtian religion, as well 
Tr vhs every kind of true knowledge, be diffuſed through every part of the 
lace i abitable Worlxda.. 7 95 
dted 1 1. The Kamtſehadales, or inhabitants of Kamtſchatka, are repreſent- 
hind as exceedingly rude and barbarons, though by no means incapable 
in of improvement; having a ſtrong genius for imitation, a lively me- 
t it ory, and fine imagination. In their manner of living, however, they 
are filthy and horrid to the laſt degree; living in hovels abominably 
ay, and feeding upon fiſh in the laſt ſtage of putreſaction. They 
natioſiave little or no knowledge of a Supreme Being, but ſeem to worſhip 
ice thalithe fun and moon, as well as a great number of ſpirits, of whom they 
ethod delieve every place in the world to be full. They are ſuch bad arith- 
eticians, that, without the affiſtance of their fingers, they can ſcarce 
number three; and when, by means of their fingers and toes, they have 
; it, Mot the length of twenty, they ſeem loſt in aſtoniſhment, as imagining 
|epeniiiliey have now exhauſted number itſelf ; however, ſome are able to 
 authfW*ckon as far as an hundred. Their manners are barbarous in propor- 
r fan en do ſuch exceffive. ignorance, Inſtead of burying their * they 
| | | ns hrow 
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than to be without their favourite gratifications. Hence, when the Ry 


practice of ſuicide became common; and it was not without the utmg 


or ſick. The moſt remarkable particular concerning them is, that 


to give more attention than formerly, as the Ruſſians oblige them to 


cConveniency of fiſhing, and when they become too numerous, another 


their depredations are generally more of a thieviſh nature than accom- 


living, induftrious ; they have alſo great privileges by the laws of the 


cattle ; and in other reſpects their code, though in ſome meaſure de- 
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| throw them to be devoured by their dogs ; are. entirely devoted tg 
indolence and ſenſual pleaſures, and think it better to quit life it, 


ſians firſt came among them, and obliged them to undergo more k. 
bour than they had been formerly accuſtomed to, they. choſe rather yg 
put an end to their own lives than to ſubmit to ſuch a reſtraint; th, 


difficulty that the Ruſſians could put a ſtop to it. In Captain Cooke; 
laſt voyage, we have ſome curious anecdotes concerning thoſe people, zz 
that they take the bears of the country not only for their phy ſicians, but 
their Dancing-maſters 5 imitating the motions. of that ferocious animal 
in what they call their dances, and applying to themſelves the ſame 
herbs with which they imagine the bear cures himſelf when wounded 


they ride in carriages drawn by dogs. A good ſet of theſe animal, 
with a carriage, will coſt three or four pounds, or even more. Ther 
travel at a great rate, and ſeem to. be little inferior to the Lapland 
rein- deer in ſwiftneſs. The chief employment of the Kamtſchadales is 
in hunting and fiſhing; and to the former of theſe they are now obliged 


furniſh a certain number of the ſkins of wild animals by way of tribute, 
In fiſhing, they uſe nets made of the filaments of nettles. Their vi. 
lages contiſt only of a few houſes, uſually built near ſome river for the 


village is immediately founded at ſome diſtance. - , _ 

2. The Kalmuc Tartars, are a ſavage and martial people, but les 
barbarous now than formerly. Accuſtomed to a wandering and un- 
ſettled method of living, they are addicted to theft and robbery ; chough 


Plithed by open violence. In their perſons they are tall and well made, 
but have a remarkable flatneſs of the head; infomuch, that the ſkull a 
a Kalmuc may eaſily be known from that of an inhabitant of any other 
nation. Their complexion is of a reddiſh brown, and they have th: 


peculiar characteriſtics of the Tartar countenance, viz. thick lips, wel 


{mall noſe, and ſhort chin; the women, however, are fairer in the 141 
complexion, lively, and agreeable, and, according to their manner af 


country, of which the Kalmucs have a written code; for, by theſe, 
a woman, it is ſuppoſed, can never be the author of any crime. by 
theſe laws, adultery or rape is puniſhed with a fine uſually of ſo many 


pendent on the will of the prince, is far from being inconſiſtent with Kerci 
reaſon. They imitate the more poliſhed Aſiatics in their dreſs, and bligin 
that of their heads is exactly the ſame with the head-dreſs of China. Ihe fe. 
their food they are extremely dirty, feeding upon the fleſh of diſtem- Wi ont 
pered animals, half rotten, and to the laſt degree offenſive. As the) I ;, 7 
do not ſtay long enough in one place to cultivate the ground, they 2e Mfrbed, 
obliged to take up with herbs and roots inſtead of bread. They hate es e 
voracious appetites, and both ſexes are ſo fond of tobacco, that they Articu! 
ſmoke in a manner continually. The only profeſſion or trade amo" ry... 


them is the breeding of cattle, though they amuſe themſelves oc. Br. by 
fionally with hunting. They dwell in tents made of a kind of il 
fleeping on carpets of the {ame ; and with theſe dwellings they N l the f 
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1 the winter time, from the north to the ſouth of the deſarts. Their 
Rul. guage is a compound dialect of the neighbouring tongues, intermix- 
re l. A vich many Tartarian words; but their religious books are written in 


er to: language of Tangut, or Thibet. Their religion is but little known, 
dy it is certain that they are very ſuperſtitions with regard to the 
molt WW: rvance of good and bad days; and that they: believe in the noc- 
oke's mal perambulation of the ſpirits of the deceaſed ; from which laſt 
0 * rrumſtance, it is ſuppoſed, that they are ſo little inclined to commit 
„ un murder. 4h, . . | 
uma Wi ; The Tunguſiant, another tribe of Siberian Tartars, are very nu- 
prous and powerful. They are not only ſtrong and well made, but 
nded he a remarkable acute fight and hearing, though their ſmell and 
that ging are more dull than ours. In conſequence of this, they are able, 
mal, Ee the Indians in America, to diſcover the footſteps both of the hu- 
Ther Wn ſpecies and brute animals, where an European could diſcover 
re, and of this ſagacity they avail themſelves in diſcovering the 
les ü ame they purſue. They are ſo exact in their obſervations of the face 
liged r the country, that they can deſcribe almoſt every tree and ftone 
m iv Within the places through which they uſually travel, and can ſometimes 
bute. int out the way to one another in this manner for ſeveral hundred 
tiles, Their intellectual faculties alſo ſeem to be by no means defi- 
r the ent, as they can learn foreign languages with great eaſe, and are ex- 
other felent horſemen and archers. | N | 
4 The Kirguiſian Tartars are an indolent, voluptuons people, though 
t kü the ſame time high-ſpirited, affable, and poſſeſſed of good ſenſe. 
They have ſmaller eyes than the generality of the Tartar nations, and 
ougt E (rank engaging appearance. Theſe have not yet been accuſtomed to 
co iy fixed habitations, but wander from place to place in portable huts ; 
ter principal employment being the care of their cattle, and the chief 
ull of muſement of the men the decoration of their horſes, whom they love 
other WW adorn with fine ſaddles, bridles, and houſings. They are naturally 
| reat eaters 3; and ſo much addicted to tobacco, that even the children, 
PS well as grown up people, ſmoke and take ſnuff, which laſt they keep 
n little horns faſtened to their girdles. The principal people are diſtin- | 
mihed by the number of their attendants, wives, &c. 
bes 5. The T/chouwaſhes are a Tartar tribe, inhabiting the banks of the 
50 olga, in the government of Oremberg, Kaſan, and Niſchnei Novogo- 
Age. They are much addicted to hunting, but live in fixed habitations 
7 ſmall villages which they build in the foreſts. They ſeem to reſem- 
bf 1 le the Ruſſians in ſome of their cuſtoms, particularly in the tyranny 
n eerciſed over their wives; and which is emphatically repreſented by 
. In bliging the bride to pull off her huſband's boots on the wedding-night. 
4 5 he females, however, are ſaid to be very ſubmiſſive and complaiſant, 
l Ne n confequence of which domeſtic broils ſeldom enſue. - | 
, x b. The Yogouls are more barbarous than the two nations laſt de- 
* rided, being extremely paſſionate, ſlovenly, and fickle, employing them- 
* ves chiefly in hunting; in which, however, they diſcover ſome genius, 
. Fracularly in laying ſnares for different ſorts of game. They are ſo 
rant of every kind of ſcience, that they do not even diſtinguiſh their 
me by years, but only by the revolutions of the moon. Their vil- 
ses generally conſiſt of only one family, of which the chief performs 
Uthe functions of a magiſtrate. They are entizely unacquainted with 
eule of letters. | „55 | 
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1 The ente were originally Finlanders, and bein, 
deu powerful, had a regular government of their own before they ven 
„ = "ubjugated by Ruſſia. The deſcendents of their former princes are fil 


| | x of 5 ſubjection to the Tartars, and, like them, led a wandering life; hy 


iS D a n= and have fixed places of abode. Some of them have embraced th 
dai tines of Chriſtianity, but many Kill retain their former ſuperſtition 


their external appearance, but are ſomewhat more eivilized, havin 


ff wars of Charles XII. The Ruſſians, however, have till continued 


5 The Tartars of Kaſan are generally well made and ftraight, l 


gal, ſober, neat, and well ſkilled in mechanical occupations. Lear 
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accounted noble, and they till chooſe their chiefs from among they, 
They. are ftill unacquainted with letters, and fo ignorant that ter cu 
reckon no farther than ten. : 3 F 
. The Potiacks are likewiſe a race of Finlanders, inhabiting the py, 
+ - vinces of Yiatik-in the government of Kaſan. They were formerly i 


- 


have ſinee their ſubjection to Ruſſia addicted themſelves to agriculty 


„9. The #inlanders or Finns, very much reſemble the Laplander i 


fſchools and academies among them, and makin profeſſion of the Ly 
theran religion. The boors are chiefly employed in hunting and ff 
ing; and” agriculture ; but the reſt of the nation apply themſelves t 
commerce, and practice the common trades. All of them, however, a 
greatly addicted to the uſe of brandy when they can procure it; an 
are likewiſe great eaters, making commonly five meals a-day. Thei 
country was formerly ſubject to Sweden, but ceded to Ruſſia after th 


pPrivileges they enjoyed under the Swediſh government, ſo that they {il 
poſſeſs their former liberty. * ĩ 37 1 
10, The. Tartars of Aftracan very much reſemble thoſe of Kaſu 
but are in a much more improved ſtate than any of the nations hithe 
deſcribed. - They have confiderable manufactures of Morocco leathe 
ilk, camblets, &c. ; and carry en an important trade with the Indian 
Bukharians, Perſians, and Armenians. In the city of Aſtracan th: 
are ſeveral ſhops built upon arches, and a large magazine for goods. 


af a middling ſtature, with an agreeable ſprightly air, freſh complexio 
and ſmall faces. Their women, being accuſtomed from their infat 
to labour, have a ſtrong conſtitution and healthy complexion, thou 
not very handſome, but are very modeſt and ſubmiſſive to their huſband 

The men have a very moderate ſhare of underftanding, but are hay 
ty, jealous of their honour, and high-ſpirited ; however, they are 


is cultivated with conſiderable care over the whole country. In ev 
village, whether great or ſmall, there is a prieſt, ſchoolmaſter, chaſt 
and ichool, where the youth are taught to read and write the Aral 
language. Hence there are ſeveral ſmall pieces of hiſtory, confiti 
, chiefly of collections of anecdotes to be met with even among the bod! 
and the better ſort are well acquainted with the hiſtory of their owndl 
the adjacent countries. Their religion is the Mahometan. 
- Theſe people are much employed in commerce, in which they d 
_ chiefly by bartering their commodities, having little or no coin am 
them. In this way, however, they frequently carry on a very Jucral 
and conſiderable buſineſs, though in general they are not enterpril 
At firſt the people of this country followed the uſual unſettled mode 
life exerciſed by the reſt of the Tartars ; but, having at laſt formed 
veral conſiderable villages, they found it more convenient to cu 
thes ground, and reſide conſtantly in the ſame place. They: 92 
1 5 . | | : *.  cultiva 
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vation, however, is conſiderably different from that of the Eurg- 
ans, as they never leave their fields fallow ; and are therefore obliged. 
be great deal of manure. They are very dexterous in the manage- 
bent of bees, and make conſiderable profit by the honey they produce. 
U. Kaſan they have manufactures of the red leather called Morocco; 
nd throughout the country exerciſe with ſucceſs thoſe trades known 
among the Europeans, The women are employed in ſpinning and 
king cloth from wool, or thread from hemp, which they cultivate 
themſelves. A great regard is paid to old age among theſe people; 
ind their old men are made the arbitrators in all diſputes, beſides having 
the precedence on other occaſions. | 15 „„ 

18. The government of the Co/acs very much reſembles that which 
ſaeitus deſcribes among the ancient Germans. A chief is elected by 
eprincipal people of the nation, but with the approbation of the Czar. ' 
his chief, called by them Hauptman, holds his authority for life, and 


d& ſuperiority over the other chiefs called Hermans, who are choſen 
ves I nally. The reſidence of the principal hauptman is at Cercaſta, 
er, an which'is therefore accounted the capital of the country. | 


The Coſſacs were at firſt peaſants of Poland; but, being grievouſly 
preſſed by their landlords, they emigrated to ſome uncultivated 
nds on the banks of the Tanais, or Don, where they formed. Be- 


t; and 


Thet 


ter thi | 
ed g joined by two other large bodies in 1637, they reduced the city of 
ey Ur oph, but were ſoon after obliged. to abandon it to the Turks, though 


jot without having previouſly laid it in aſhes Having then put them- 
les under the protection of Ruſſia, they built their capital Cercaſka, 
ready mentioned, on an iſland in the river Don, but were little other 
an nominal ſubjects to that empire, till the time of Peter the Great. 
n his time, they frequently rebelled, but always ſuffered ſeverely for 
er preſumption ; and at laft, the Coſſacs of the Ukraine alto put them- 
ces under the protection of Ruſſia. In the war betwixt that Empe-- 
or and Charles XII. their prince Mazeppa joined the latter, but was al- 
{oſt entirely ruined, and obliged to abandon his ally a little before the 
attle of Pultowa. At the time when the Coſſacs firſt ſubmitted to 
wuſlia, they poſſeſſed 39 towns on both fides the river Don, from Rib- 
u as far as Aſoph. They ſtill enjoy their liberties, on condition of 
ring the Ruſſians in their wars. | | | 

Religion. The Ruſſians in general profeſs the religion of the Greek 
burch, which, though different from the Roman, is no leſs replete with 
blurdity and ſuperſtition z however, they diſclaim the authority of the 
'Oope, and do not admit of the worſhip of images; but they conſider 
le ſaints as mediators, and have their churches filled with their pie- 
ures, They have alſo ſuch a number of faſt-days, that they occupy 
moſt the whole half of the year. The biſhops are not allowed to 
larry, but the common prieſts are. Before the time of Peter the 
reat, the clergy were poſſeſſed of very great and even dangerous 
Mers; but that prince, by declaring himſelf the head of the church, 
duced their authority within due bounds. Having obtained this great 
dt, he allowed them the full exerciſe. of their ceremonies, and did 
t even oblige the clergy to cut off their beards ; one of his ſucceſſors, 
ter III. made the attempt, and it was ſuppoſed to be one of the 
ncipal cauſes of his deſtruction. In former times there was an in- 
edible number of religious houſes in Ruſſia; but, though theſe are not 
3 aboliſhed, they * * much reduced; and by the 
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preſent regulations, ho male can become à monk till upwards of 0 
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Michaelowitz the reformation proceeded a farther length, but . 


ad —— 


aſtronomy, mathematics, and natural philoſophy, as well as other {ut 
jects, have been publiſhed by the Ruſſian ſocieties, and met with appr 
bation from the world in general; ſo that it does not appear ti 
to thoſe of the other Europeans. 
time of Peter the Great; but by that monarch three colleges ve 
another for mathematics, and the third for aſtronomy and navigatil 


A diſpenſary was likewiſe inſtituted by the ſame monarch, from whene 
not only the army, but the whole kingdom is ſupplied with medicme 


ces. To theſe we may add the military academy, where the youll 
the nobility and ſons of officers are inſtructed in every thing relative 


empire, ſtands on the river Moſka in 55˙ 45 north latitude, and * 
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nor any woman a nun until ſhe be turned of 50; and even then, ng 
without leave of their ſuperiors. The religion of the conquery 
provinces was not changed by their ſubjection to the Ruſſian empire, 
ſo that there are not only Chriftians of various denominations, hy 
Jews, Pagans, and Mahometans to be met with in various parts of il. 
Some injudicious attempts have been made to convert the Mahometan 
by force; but this has only ſerved to confirm them the more in the 
intidelity. In 1765 the Moravians founded a ſettlement, named Saryt, 
on the banks of the river Sarpa, which has ſince become very numeroy 
and flouriſhing, having been allowed ſeveral diſtinguiſhed privileges frop 
the Ruſſian court. : N | 
Language. The Ruſſian alphabet has 36 letters, ſtrongly reſembling 
the ancient Greek; but the language itſelf is a mixture of the Pali 
and Sclavonian. The clergy, at leaſt the more learned, ſpeak the mo 
dern Greek ; which, however, cannot bs underſtood by thoſe who knoy 
the ancient language in its purity. = | 


State of Learning. The accounts we have already given of the ge 
neral barbarity of the Ruſſians muſt naturally incline the reader tt 
conclude, that learning, as yet, muſt be in a very low ſtate among then 
As far back as the middle of the 16th: century, ſome attempts we 
made by the Czar Iwan to aboliſh that horrid barbarity which prevail 
among his ſubje&s, and to introduce learning ameng them; nor wet 
theſe endeavours e unattended with ſucceſs. Under Alex 


brought to much greater perfection by Peter the Great, and has en 
ſince continued to make advances ; ſo that the learned men at: the heat 
of the literary inſtitutions in Ruſſia, are not inferior to thoſe in an 
country in Europe. It was at Peterſburgh that the celebrated expen 
ment of congealing quickſilver was firſt made, and which has find 
been repeated in many different parts of the world. Many papers 0 


the genius and intellectual faculties of the Ruſſians are at all infeni 
Seminaries of Learning. Theſe had ſcarcely an exiſtence before 


founded at Moſcow ; one for claſſical learning and natural philoſopl 


It is a magnificent building; and, at its firſt erection, was put und 
the care of ſome ſkilful German chemiſts and apothecaries. An ur 
verſity was alſo founded of late by Mr Shorealow, high-chamberlai 
the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great. Another has bet 
founded at Peterſburgh by the preſent Empreſs, to which ſhe has invil 
foreigners, the molt celebrated for their proficiency in the various ic 


the art of war. 


Principal Towns, Buildings, Sc. "Moſcow the ancient capital of 
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l longitude, about 1400 miles north-eaſt from London. Its fireets 
E not regular, but it contains ſuch a number of gardens, lawns, and 
noing ſtreams, that it makes a beautiful appearance, and looks like 
altivated country rather than a city. Thus its extent is prodigioully . 
a and if we conſider only the ground on which it ſtands, it is 
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5 of it Wadoubtedly the largeſt in Europe. The number of its inhabitants, ; 
meta vever, is certainly very great, as it contains 43 palaces or ſquares, | 
in theiri60o churches and convents ; and, according to Buſhing, the merchants G 
dare change has 6000 ſhops, where a great commerce with China is car- 5 
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id on. The principal buildings, as the palaces, churches, and convents, 
e ſumptuous and magnificent, but the houſes of the inhabitants are 
wor wooden edifices, which diſplay the utmoſt poverty and meannels. . 
ſhe grand Imperial palace, called Krimlin, is accounted one of the molt 
nficent ſtructures in the world; all the churches here having their 
ires gilt, or covered with ſilver ; their inſides being alſo richly orna- 
nented, and the pictures of the ſaints decked: with gold, ſilver, and pre- 
ous tones. | The cathedral is ſaid to have nine towers, covered with 
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the ge per, double gilt, and contains a filver branch with 48 lights, weigh - 4 F 
der Mg 2800 pounds. The architecture of theſe buildings is Gothic. The 4 
g then min ſtands in the interior part of the city, and contains the old Im- 10 
ts we erial palace, pleaſure houſe, and ſtables, together with the palace for- 1 
reraleverly belonging to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four if 
Tr wa in- churches, a victualling-houſe, arſenal, public colleges, &c. - The i 


Alexi ncient magnificence of this city, indeed, would be incredible, were it 
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ut naß ot that the particulars have been atteſted by ynqueltionable witneſſes, 
as crefWnd that monuments of its grandeur ſtill remain. The church of Jeru- 
ne healilem was thought to be ſuch a magnificent ſtructure, that John Baſili- 
in 08s the reigning prince, is ſaid. to have cauſed the eyes of the architect 
oy bo be put out, 1 he might never behold one equal to it. In the pa- 
's fin 


lace of Krimlin, alſo, there is an image of the Virgin Mary, ſq richly de- 
trated with precious ſtones and other valuable ornaments, that it can 
ſcarcely be equalled by that at the famous houſe of Loretto in Italy. A 
bundling hoſpital was erected in this city, by order of the preſent Em- 
preſs, and is ſupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, &c. It is 
df a quadrangular ſhape, and of vaſt extent, being deligned to contain 
$000 children, though at preſent there are only 30%. Particular care 
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ore Mis taken of them during their infancy, and likewiſe of their education af- 

w erwards. At the age of 14. they are put to trades, which they have 

oſoßt he liberty of chooſing for themſelves ; and tor the purpoſe of inſtructing 

gat hem in theſe, various ſpecies of manufactures are eſtabliſhed in the hoſ- 

Mbenfpial itſelf ; after which they are at liberty to ſet up for themfelves in 

5 any part of the empire; and to enable them to do ſo, each has a ſum i 
- 1000! money beſtowed upon them. This laſt muſt be accounted a very 6 
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conſiderable privilege in Ruſſia, the peaſants being generally ſlaves, and 
not allowed to remove from one place to another. The number of inha- 
bitants in this vaſt city cannot at preſent be exactly aſcertained, though 
ts certainly very great. Lord Carlifle, when on an embaſſy to the 
curt of Moſcow in the time of Charles II. ſays, that it contained about 
42,000 houſes, and Voltaire eſtimates the number of inhabitants at 
doo, co. Though the city-of Peterſburgh was built by Peter the Great, 
with a view to transfer the ſeat of government thither, he did not for 
that reaſon neglect the improvement of Moſcow, but cauſed the fireets 
lp de paved, introduced manufactures into it, and adorned it with many 
1 . ſümptuous 
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| Peterſhurgh the preſent capital, is ſituated in north latitude 60* and e 


the winter time no fewer than zoco fſledges, drawn by one bor 


this city alſo there is a remarkable convent for the education of 4% 
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was caſt in the reign of the empreſs Anne, and was ſuſpended by a 


—— 


| phants. Of theſe we have the following account in the Trantactions of 
the Mancheſter Society, by C. White, F. R. 8.—“ In different parts of 


en the ſurface of the globe. This animal, however, is deſcribec 5 
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ſumptuous buildings. The inhabitants of Moſcow are extravagant 
fond of bells, ſo that they keep a perpetual tinkling with them in even 
quarter. Here is alſo one 3 an immenſe ſize, of which we ſhall gig 
an account under the article curio/ties. | 


longitude 3c* 10! at the river Neva, with the lake Ladoga, and having thy 
former running through it. It is entirely of modern date; for as lay 
as the year 1703, it conſiſted only of a few miſerable fiſhing huts, The 
ground on which it ſtands is ſo marſhy, that it may be ſaid to conſiſt of 
nine iſlands, which is ſtill the number of parts into which the city is divided, 
It is ſituated in the province of Ingria, a country conquered from Sweden 
by Peter the Great, and is defended on the ſide next the ſea by th, 
fortreſs of Cronſtadt ; and has a further ſecurity in the difficult navi. 
gation of the gulf of Finland, through which it would be no eaſy mat. 
ter to conduct a naval force of any conſequence. It is the grand en. 
porium of Ruſſian commerce; and, of conſequence, a vaſt number of fo. 
reign ſhips are conſtantly to he met with in its port. It has five pa. 
laces, 35 churches, and is ſuppoſed to contain 400, ooo inhabitants. I 


each, ply in the ſtreets for the convenience of paſſengers. Here allo i 
a foundling hoſpital, where women may come to be privately delivered, 
and afterwards leave her child to be taken care of by the public. In 


young women, 200 of which are people of rank, and the reſt daughter 
of citizens and tradeſmen. After the term alloted for their education 
is elapſed, they are allowed to quit the convent, and a dowry allowed 
to thoſe of the lower rank, with which they may be enabled to procure 
themſelyes a livelihood, if they do not think proper to marry. 

* Curioſities, Among theſe we may reckon the great bell at Moſoww 
already mentioned, which, if the accounts we have of it be true, un- 
doubtedly exceeds every other in the world. Its height is ſaid to be 19 
feet, and its diameter 23; and its weight near 5c0,000 pounds. It 


huge beam of wood; but this being deſtroyed by an accidental fire, 
the bell fell down, a piece broke out of the fide of it, and has therefore 
ever ſince remained uſeleſs. Mr Bruce, in his late memoirs, makes 
mention of a bell found in the time of Czar Boris, which was 19 feet 
high, 23 in diameter, 64 in circumference, and two feet thick; its weight 
was 336,000 pounds. 25 | | : | 
In Siberia there are ſometimes dug up bones of an unknown animal 
of enormous magnitude, far exceeding in ſize thoſe of the largeſt ele. 


Siberia, as well in the mountains as the vallies, likewiſe in Ruf, 
Germany, Peru, the Braſils, and North America, on the banks of the 
Ohio, near the river Mimme, about ſeven hundred miles from the ſea, 
and five or fix feet beneath the ſurface of the ground, there have ire: 
quently been found foffil tuſks and bones of a very large ſize, lone. 
what reſembling thoſe of the elephant. In temperate climates ſbeſe 
are ſoftened, and converted into ſoſſil ivory; but in countries frequent 
Jy frozen, they are generally found very freſh, According to tradition, 
they are the bones of the Mammouth, an animal no longer to be Hound 


Muller 
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aller and Hbrandes ; though the latter acknowledges that he never 


Raul | | 
" new any perſon who had ſeen the creature alive. Mr Muller tells us, 
1! give hat he is of a greyiſh colour, about 3o feet long, and 12 or 15 in 


ght, his head long, and front very broad; under the eyes he has 


nd ea No horns, which he can move and croſs at pleaſure. In walking, he has 
ng the e power of extending and contracting his body to a great degree. 
as late Ir Pennant is of opinion that the mammouth ſtill exiſts in the remote 
The ats of the new continent which have not yet been penetrated by 
16ſt of Wuropeans.”” // 8 
ivided, i Theſe bones have exerciſed the ingenuity of the learned in different 
weden ers of the world. Some are of opinion that they are only the bones 
by the overgrown elephants ; but Dr Hunter, by a careful examination of 


— 


t navi- em, has ſhown that they differ in ſeveral reſpects from theſe, and 
y mat. Pericularly, that the teeth are thoſe of a carnivorous animal, or, at 
nd em. eat, of one of the mixed kind; and conſequently could not belong to 
r of fo. n elephant, which is never known to taſte fleſh. A thigh-bone in the 
ve pa. oſeſion of Mr White meaſured three feet, ten inches, and fix lines. 
ts. In Wit was found in a room at Liverpool, from whence ſome people whe. 
bone et wild beaſts had ſuddenly decamped in the night, leaving this 
allo is Wore, which had probably been one of their curioſities, behind. The 
ivered, hone juſt mentioned was four inches ſever lines broad in the nar- 
ic. u veſt part, and two inches nine lines in thickneſs ;' its circumference 


of % the ſmalleſt part, 13 inches. Some time afterwards, however, our 


ughten WWithor ſaw a bone of the ſame animal which meaſured nearly four feet 
ucation Wh length, and weighed upwards of eighty pounds. The thigh-bone of 
lowed Bi elephant, ſeven feet high, meaſured only two feet ten inches and three 
Tocure nes in lengtiit g. | | 


Moſcow Bifkewiſe appears to have been inhabited by a race of men totally un- 
ue, un. pticed in hiſtory ; and whoſe former exiſtence is now only diſcovered 
o be 10 their ſepulchres, which contain ſome of their arms and inſtruments, 
ds. It Bil of them made of copper. In one of the expeditions. of Peter the 
2d by rat to the coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, his people, having penetrated 
tal fire, No the country about 150 leagues, diſcovered a great ſtone building 
jeretore Wl covered with ſand, the architecture of which had a conſiderable re- 
makes WWmblance to that of ſome of the ruins of ancient Perſepolis. On entering 
19 feet they found a number of preſſes, made of hard black wood, and con- 
weight Wining near 3000 books, bound in the form of quarto volumes. The 


untry people would not allow them to carry theſe away, looking upon 


animal em to be ſacred; but they found means to bring off three by ſtealth, 
eſt ele- Nich they delivered to the Emperor. They appeared to be compoſed 
tions 01 8 very large ſheets of thick paper, ſuppoſed to be made of cotton, 
parts af the bark of trees, laid over with two varniſhes above each other, 
Ruta, Wie of a blue, and the other of a black colour; the characters were 
; of the Witten in white; but as the lines were all of an equal length, it could 
the tea Wit be determined whether they were written from left to right, or from 
ve ire: r to left. Several braſs ſtatues were alſo procured from-the pea- 


r _ s in the neighbourhood, among which was that of a Roman general 
es tele prned with laurei 3 others had armour, like that worn in the west 
equent ing the 12th and 13th centuries, and there were alſo ſeveral Indian 
Adition, ViS, ; 5 4 . 

IF 9 « ; . p | 
Nb mono the curioſities of Ruſſia, we may not unjuſtly reckon the 
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7 of Peterſburgh itſelf, the railing of which ſo. ſuddenly, —— 
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As Siberia appears to have been inhabited by animals now unknown, ſo 
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_ Ruſſians yielded a large territory, beſides the navigation of the tin 
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fach a ſituation, may perhaps vie with the greateſt works of antiquiy 
The fortreſs of Cronſtadt, which defends it, was almoſt entirely ply, 
ned by the Emperor himſelf; and as the marſhy ſituation of both 1 
dered it neceſſary that the foundation ſhould be upon wooden jily 
driven into the ground, no fewer than 300,000 men were employed 
for ſome time, day and night, in that work; and during this, ay 
many of his other great works, the Emperor himſelf often aſſiſted a} 
common labourer. In the city of Peterſburgh is a cabinet of natun 
hiſtory, in which is ſhewn, among other curioſities, in that way,! 
complete rhinoceros, dug up on the banks of the river Valui, in {ug 
a ſtate of preſervation, as even to have the hair upon it. | 
Commerce and Naval Strength. The exports of Ruſſia are hemp, ft. 
linen, and thread, fail-cloth, furs, and peltry of different kinds, n 
leather, feathers, train oil, ifinglaſs, wax, honey, linſeed- oil, pot-l 
pitch, tar, rhubarb, muſk, and various other drugs, raw ilk, hoy! 
briſtles, iron, and copper. The Ruſſian commerce has been greatly ay 
mented by means of the conqueſts from Sweden, eſpecially of th 
provinces of Livonia and Ingria ; and it is now made much more ea 
by the eſtabliſhment of the great emporium at Peterſburgh, by wid 
the paſſage of goods to the other European countries is confideril 
ſhortened. By the lateſt accounts, we learn, that the annual expot 
of Ruſſia exceed her imports by no leſs a ſum than L. 225, 
Sterling. . %% ro mts 
Since the year 1689, a confiderable commerce has been carried 
between the empires of Ruſſia. and China, which ſeemed firſt to ori 
nate from the diſputes that took place concerning their reſpective limit 
A treaty was ſigned on the 27th of Auguſt, in the above mention 
2 under the reign of Ivan, and Peter Alexiowitz, by which ü 


Amor; but obtained in exchange a regular and permanent tra 
with China. The intercourſe between the two kingdoms comment 
in the be inning of the 17th century, when a ſmall quantity of U 
neſe . andi had been procured by ſome Ruſſian merchants ff 
the Kalmuc Tartars ; the rapid ſale of which encouragedigome of ti 
Siberian traders to attempt a dire& intercourſe with China ; and | 
this purpoſe, ſeveral deputations had, at different times, been {ent 
Pekin. The general good reception which theſe met with -tempt 
the Ruffian merchants to ſend traders occaſionally to Pekin; but, 
conſequence of ſome hoſtilities having commenced on the river 
moor, the commerce was ſuſpended until the concluſion of the tr 
in 1689; when it was again commenced with redoubled vigour 
was conſiderably extended, in conſequence of an embaſſy ſent to | 
kin m 1692, by Peter the Great; after which time caravans W 
regularly ſent from Ruſſia to China. The right of ſending theſe ci 
vans, and the profits ariſing from them, belonged to Ruſſia; bit 
the mean time, private merchants continued, as formerly, to t 
with the Chineſe, not only at Pekin, but likewiſe at the head quan 
of the Moguls. The camp of theſe people was generally fiat 
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near the conflux of the rivers Orhon and Toula, between the ſouth Ed 
frontiers of Siberia and the Mogul deſarts, where a kind of am 3 
fair was held by the Ruſſian and Chineſe merchants, who brought® and” 
reſpective commodities thither for ſale. As this rendezvous, bov*" = : 


ſoon became a ſcene of drunkenneſs and confuſion, repeated comp 


Sys s:28 


cre made to the emperor of China concerning the miſeonduct of the 

Bnffians ; and, though matters were partially made up by an embaſſy 
in the year 1719, yet, the ſame complaints being atterwards renewed, 
the Ruflians were formally expelled from China in 17227 and all in- 
tercourſe betwixt the nations immediately ceaſed. In 1727, matters 
rere again made up, and a caravan was permitted to go to Pekin 
rery three years, provided that it ſhould confift of no more than 100 
rerſons ; and that during their ſtay the emperor ef China ſhould no 
longer defray their expences, which, it ſeems, had formerly been the 
cle. At this time a farther privilege was conferred upon the Ruſ- 
fans, viz. that of having a church within the limits of their caravan- 
fry; and tour prieſts were allowed to reſide at Pekin for the celebra- 
tion of divine ſervice. The fame favour was likewiſe extended to ſome 
wufian ſcholars, for the purpoſe of learning the Chineſe language, 
that they might afterwards a& as interpreters . betwixt the two nations. 


in WEThus matters continued till the year 1755, when a new miſunderſtand- 
of ng took place betwixt the two courts, the ſendin of caravans was in- 


« erupted, and has never ſince been reſumed. - "The preſent Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, ſenſible that the monopoly of the fur-trade (which was entirely 
confined to the caravans belonging to the crown, and prohibited to in- 
dividuals,) was prejudicial to commerce, gave it up in 1762 in favour, 
of her ſubjects ; and Kiatka, a place near the Ruſſian frontiers, is now: 
the centre of commerce betwixt the two nations. This commerce is 
ntirely a trade of barter. The Ruſſians are prohibited from exporting 
their own coin; and they find it more advantageous to take goods in 
exchange, than to receive bullion at the Chineſe ſtandard. The 
goods principally ſent from Ruſſia are furs of various kinds, the 
moſt valuable being thoſe of 'the ſea-otters, beavers, foxes, wolves, 
martins, ſables, and ermines. Moſt of theſe *come from Siberia, and 
the newly diſcovered iſlands; but, as they cannot furniſh a ſupply 
equal to the demand, foreign furs are imported at Peterſburgh, and 
thence tranſported to Kiatka. A great number of beaver {kins are 


$1 
2 ſupplied by England from Canada, and formerly from the other pro- 
ces where theſe animals abound. According to Mr Coxe, the number 
d ef ins exported to Peterſburgh in the year 1777, amounted to 27,316 
beavers ſkins, and 10,703 otters ſkins. The Ruſſians alſo ſend to 


China cloths. of various kinds, hardware, and live cattle, ſuch as ca- 
mels, horſes, &c. In exchange, they receive ſilk, raw and manu- 
factured, cotton, porcelain of all ſorts, rhubarb, muſk, &c. The go- 
rernment of Ruſſia has reſerved to itſelf the excluſive privilege of pur - 
caſing rhubarb. It is brought to Kiatka by ſome Bucharian mer- 
chants, who have entered into a contract to ſupply.the crown with it, 
n exchange for furs. The exportation of the beſt rhubarb from China 
8 prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. It is, however, obtained in 
lufficient quantities, ſometimes by mixing it clandeſtinely with roots of 
m inferior quality, and ſometimes by ſmuggling it directly. Great part 
Mo! Europe is ſupplied with rhubarb from Ruſſia. (See Gro/ter's Account | 
if China, vol. it. p. 85, .) | 1 

A very conſiderable inland trade is alſo carried on from Ruſſia to the 
Various parts of Tartary, and for the convenience of merchants, an 
annual fair is held at the once celebrated city of Samarcand, the Mara- 
eanda of the ancients. A trade is likewiſe carried on with Perſia acroſs 
be Caſpian Sea, by the way of Aſtracan, for raw and wrought ** 
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that port. This port, however, is undoubtedly very inconvenient fx 


upwards of 1co other veſſels, carrying from 24 to 50 guns; but find 
the commencement of the preſent war, it has undoubtedly been much 


 knezes, or knazeys; boyars, and vaivodes. The firſt had a ſovereign ar 


are accountable to any for the exerciſe of it; and the power exerciſed!) 


>» 


In 1784 the Empreſs iſſued an edict, permitting all foreigners to cun 


the Euxine Sea, and which were lately annexed to the empire 9 


in the province of the Ukraine; and 10,000 head of cattle are annually 


rope, but by means of a long and tempeſtuous navigation. The 
built of wood, except the exchange, which is of ſtone. 


principal exports of Ruſſia. The maſts, and timber for the dock-yard 
come chiefly from the foreſts of Kaſan, which border on the province d 


Revel, Perneau, Wibourg, Frederickſham, Narva, Aſtracan, Archangel 


Europe. A new code of laws has lately been formed by the direction 
of the Empreſs, which it is hoped will produce very ſalutary effects f 
removing the barbarity and injuſtice formerly ſo prevalent in the cout 


adminiſtration of the judges, by appointing ſalaries to the latter, who 
formerly depended entirely on the contributions of their clients, and 


"oF 


on a free trade by ſea and land with the ſeveral countries bordering 


Ruſſia ; and the ſame privileges, both religious and civil, as in Peter, 
burgh. The beſt corn, flax, hemp, honey, and wax, are producy 
exported thence to Saxony and Sileſia. 17 5 LILY 
Before the building of Peterſburgh, the only emporium of Rufl 
commerce was the port of Archangel, on the White Sea; and though 
the trade of this city has very much declined by the erection of the ney 
capital, a conſiderable quantity of merchandize is ſtill exported fron 


the purpoſe, as it has no communication with other countries of En 
town of Archangel is about three miles long, and one broad, and il 


+ Beſides the commodities already mentioned, timber forms one of the 


Aſtracan. There are now thirteen ports in Ruſſia, viz. Peterſburgh, Rigy 


and Kola ; with three others opened in the lately conquered countiie, 
though, no doubt, the permanency of the navigation from them vil 
depend in a great meaſure on the event of the preſent war with Turkey, 
The royal navy lately conſiſted of 36 men of war, and 35 frigates, with 


augmented. The canal and large baſon of Cronſtadt will contain near 
600 ſail of the line. TY | | 
Diſtindtions of Rank, Laws, and Government. The diſtinctions amony 
the people of Ruſſia form a very capital part of the conſtitution of tit 
empire. Anciently the nobility were divided into three claſſes, name 


thority upon their own eſtates, and ſtill retain the name, though tie 
have been deprived of their power by the Czar. The governors of pro: 
vinces are ſtyled vaivodes, and the boyars are a ſet of nobility betwixt then 
and the knezes. Of late, however, it has been found proper to inte. 
duce the titles of Princes, Counts, and other diſtinctions common i 


untr 


try. She has likewiſe, in a conſiderable degree, removed the corrupt 


conſequently were tempted to oppreſs and treat them unjuſtly. Wil 
regard to the government itſelf, it is deſpotic in the utmoſt ſenſe of ti 
word. The Empreſſes have lately aſſumed the ſublime title of Aulocruſi 


implying, that they neither received their authority from any one, nu 


the ſovereigns of this empire is indeed perfectly anſwerable to fuchs 
title. The firſt nobility may, at the word of this deſpotic ſovercig!» * 
ſent into baniſhment into Siberia or elſewhere, or even obliged to - 
as _ for life on the public works, on the lighteſt imaginable . 
N' 4. | Ev | | | Ll, 


eren for no offence at all; nor can the higheſt ſervices done to the 
ite on any former occaſion protect them from this dreadful fate, a- 


hancery, formed of a certain number of miniſters choſen by the ſo- 
rcign, has the fortunes, and even the lives, of the nobility entirely at 


ally cir diſpoſal. The common people are as great ſlaves to the ſovereign 
the nobility. Every one of them is obliged to ſerve as a ſoldier 

fn benever the Emperor takes it into his head to make war. This is 

un ecuted in the moſt cruel manner; the children being obliged to guard 


jeir father, and to be anſwerable for his eſcape, ſhould he happen to 
ktance of this kind in an houſe where he happened to lodge. Here he 
115 alarmed by the cries of the maſter of the houſe, who was bound 
ith cords in the midſt of his own habitation; by the mercileſs command 


litreſs, ood centinels over him to prevent his obtaining his liberty. 


f th RW bis, however, is not the worſt theſe poor people have to endure. The 
ard; "bility retaliate upon them the oppreſſion they themſelves ſuffer from 
co H crown; and as their vaſſals are attached to the lands they cultivate 
© impoſſible to conceive any ſituation more truly deplorable than that 
nod WF the generality of the inhabitants of the Ruſſian empire. EO”. 
7 Revenue. In this vaſt empire the revenue is computed only at about 
ui millions ſterling ; but if we conſider the difference between the va- 
bey of money in Ruſſia and in Britain, we ſhall ſoon find that the Ruſſian 
, vithF'0ue is far from being inconſiderable. 1 to Voltaire, the 
dine renne of Ruſſia, in the year 1723, amounted to about 13 millions of 


bles, each valued at 48. 6d. ſterling; and yet this was ſufficient to 
nintain an army of 30, ooo men employed in the land and ſea ſer- 
ce. The vaſt extent of the preſent revenue muſt alſo appear from the 
Ing of Prufſia, and with Turkey; and that without a ſublidy of con- 
ers, the revenue above mentioned ſupports a ſplendid court, and very 


gement of learning, and the making uſeful diſcoveries. The Ruſſian 


puntry, they are ſubſiſted on proviſions furniſhed them by the country 
ple at their internal valuation. Their pay is very inconſiderable, 


0n i Be | 3 : 
recon ounting ſcarcely 10 50 ſhillings yearly ; and when in garriſon only to 
es u. 6d. in the ſame time. A ſailor and gunner receives no more than 


ne ruble per month; but they are furniſhed with proviſions all the 


+ COU 
orruſt me they are on ſhore. 1 | „ 

, who bart of the revenues of Ruſſia ariſe from monopolies ; and Peter the 

8, and reat ſeized on the revenues of the clergy; but afterwards found it ne- 
wir) to reſtore the greateſt part of them, having accomplithed his 

of we "pal aim, viz. the reduction of the power of the patriarch. How- 


cratin the clergy are taxed throughout the empire; but the principal part 
je, not 
iſed bj 
ſuch 
Fa be 
0 Won 
offence 
oy 


lich every Ruſſtan merchant is obliged to pay on his yearly eapital; 
am the profits of ſtamp paper, patents, poſt- office, &c. The bulk of 
3 however, has been computed from the following ſources. 


* 
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aint the inſinuations of a malicious courtier. The ſecret court of 


: pitched upon for this purpoſe. A late writer gives us an affecting 


a deſpotic ſovereign, while his unnatural family, regardleſs of his 
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[merous armies ſupported by the Empreſs both in her wars with the 
Quence from any court in Europe. Beſides rhe payment of the ſol- 
eat ſums have been expended by the late ſovereigns for the encou- 


mies, indeed, are raiſed at very little expence; and when in their own 


tie revenue ariſes from taxes on eſtates, fiſheries, mills, bees, bag- 
%, &c. A conſiderable part is alſo made up by a tax of one per cent. 


Monopoly 
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Andrew, was inſtituted by Peter during his war with Turkey in 1668; 
and St Andrew, on account of his being ſuppoſed the firſt teacher d 


Preſs Catharine in 1725. 3. The order of St.Catharine, has for its badg 


banks of the Pruth, when hemmed in by the Turkiſh army, to what 


and for ſome time both ſexes were admitted as members, but it is 10 


inſtituted by the preſent Empreſs in favour of her military officers 
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Rates. 


Monopoly of ſalt, - - 1, 800, ooo 8 
Monopoly of diſtilled tquors, 4, oOo, ooo 7 
Produce of the mines, = - '=- 1,500,000 b 

Her own eſtates, with other domi- 1 5 
nions taken from the clergy, : Ne IE 
Other taxes and duties J, ooo, ooo ” 
Capitation tan 8, 500, oo | 1 
28, 800, deo % 


Order of Knighthood. Theſe are five in number; three inſtituted i 
Peter the Great, and two by the preſent Empreſs. 1. The order of & 


Chriſtianity in Ruilia, was choſen the patron. It has for a badge the 
image of St Andrew on a croſs enamelled on an Imperial eagle. 01 
days of ceremony, it is worn pendant to a collar of gold, the eagle di 
cally crowned, with an Imperial crown over both heads, having a ſceptm 
in the right claw, a mound in the left, and on the breaſt a ſhield cha 
ged with the figure of St George ſlaying the dragon. This order wa 
inſtituted with the deſign of animating the troops in the war in which 
he was engaged. The members are all perſons of the firſt rank. 2. The 
order of St Alexander New/ki, was likewiſe inſtituted by Peter the Gre: 
Its enfign is a croſs pattee enamelled red, and edged with gold; the 
centre enamelled white, and thereon the image of St Alexander on hork 
back, all proper; in each angle an Imperial eagle, the croſs ſurmounts 
with an Imperial crown proper This order was confirmed by the En 


a medallion enriched with diamonds, and charged with the image ot 
Catharine, pendant to a white ribbon worn ſaſhwite over the 1g 
ſhoulder ; on the left ſide of the ſtomacher is embroidered a filver | 
of three points, having a croſs in the centre. This order is entird 
appropriated to the fair ſex, and was inſtituted by Peter in honour of 
Empreſs Catharine, on account of the aſſiſtance ſhe afforded him on 


Charles XII: was galloping poſt-haſte in expectation of being fully 8 
venged for his difgrace at Pultowa. Catherine was declared overcigl on 
appropriated entirely to the ladies. 4. The order of St George, has 
its badge a golden croſs enamelled white, on the centre of which 5 
medallion with the figure of St George killing the dragon; this 
worn pendant to a black ribbon, ſtriped and edged with yellow. It 


is divided into four claſſes. 5. The order of St WWoledemir, has on itt gp 
How crofles, 20 of the ſecond claſs, 30 of the third, and 60 of l rerthr 
ourth ; beſides a fifth for thoſe who have ſerved in a civil employn | t 


for 35 years. This order was inſtituted in the month of October 1 
and is nearly on the ſame footing with the order of St George; but d 
deſigned for thoſe who ſerve in a civil capacity. ; | | 
 MHiftory. In the early ages, Ruſſia, if inhabited at all, was filled 


ſome of the barbarous nations, who from time to time broke in upon 


Romana empire; but the Ruſſians, properly ſo called, derived thei x 
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u from the Sclavi, or avi, who ſettled along the banks of che Wolga, 
2nd afterwards near the Danube, in the countries called Bulgaria and 


Hungary. Being driven from thence by the Romans they proceeded 
northward, and ſettled in the country now called Ruſha. Here they 
ound a number of petty tribes, ſome of whom they conquered, and 
carried on the moſt deſtructive wars with the reſt, as well as occaſionally 
with one another, At laſt, it was propoſed by the Sclavi to ſubmit 
the government of the country to the Ruſſians, then called JYaregers 3 
which being accepted, Ruric, the ſovereign of that people, with his two 
brethren, were appointed joint rulers. | 5 
According to a tradition received in Ruſſia, we are to trace the origin 
gf the empire as high as the year 430, when it is ſaid Kiovia and Novo- 
gorod were founded by one &i, who by ſome is conſidered as an ancient 
prince, and by others only as a boatman on the river Nieper. For 
| long time the ſovereign of Ruſſia had the title of the Grand Duke of 
WW. - Es. | 
The authentic chronicles of the Ruſſian empire go no farther back 
an the ninth century; and of its eſtabliſhment we have already given 
me account, It had not, however, been of long ſtanding before a 
ind of Chriſtianity was introduced. Some accounts attribute this e- 
rent to a propoſal made by the Ruſſian ſovereign of a_ marriage with 
te princeſs Anne, fiſter to Baſilius Porphyrogenitus, the Greek empe- 
or. His ſuit, it is ſaid, was granted, on condition that he ſhould em- 
race Chriftianity. This was complied with on the part of the Ruſſian 
omereign, who was baptized by the name of Baſilius ; and to ſhew the 
ncerity of his converſion, as well as of his love for the princeſs, he on 
is wedding-day diſmiſſed eight hundred wives and concubines he had 
fore. According to others, Chriſtianity was introduced about the 
ah century; when a Ruſſian princeſs, named Olha, i ſaid to have 
een baptized at Conſtantinople, and afterwards to have refuſed an offer 
marriage from John Zimiſces the emperor. Either of theſe account 
give a ſatisfa&tory enough reaſon for the Ruſſians having em- 
raced the Greek religion, and making uſe of the letters of the al- 
abet. They are ſaid to have been baptized by prieſts fent from Pho- 
us the celebrated Greek patriarch ; in conſequence of which, they were 
r ſome time ſubject to the See of Conſtantinople ; but afterwards the 
atriarchs reſigned all power over the Ruſſian church, and its biſhops 
ot only aſſumed the patriarchal authority, but even rendered themſelves 
bas of. > manner independent of the civil power, until their authority was 
ich b educed by Peter the Great, as has been already hinted. 5 
is For a long time the Ruffian empire continued a miſerable ſcene of 
"Ii abarity, bloodthed, and ſlaughter. In 1227, it was reduced by the 
Pods: bartars, who held it in ſubjection for 225 years, and governed with the 
0 molt inſolence and cruelty.. About the year 1450, it began to emerge 
1 wo this forlorn and abject ſituation, when Iwan, or John Baſilides, 
Jonah rerthrew the Tartars, and conquered the duke of Great Novogorod. 
r if rom the treaſures of the latter, he is ſaid to have carried off no leſs 
but ol 0 300 cart. loads of gold and ſilver. The Tartars were totally ex- 
led by his grand-ſon John Baſilowitz II. who may be conſidered as 
ſled eee founder of the Ruſſian empire. Beſides his exploits againſt 
upon cit barbarians, he likewiſe annexed the kingdoms of Kafan and A- 
their , en Tartary to his dominions; however, ſuch was the cruelty of 
18 Upoſition, that the ee. Eſthonians revolted from ar 
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the former putting themſelves under the protection of the Poles, and th 
latter of the. Swedes. After his death, the empire was diſtracted by 
uſurpations and civil wars, which continued till the beginning of the 19 
century, when its independeney was on the point of being entirch 
Joſt. The Ruſſian ſovereigns had by this time taken the title of Ta 
or Czar, of which the origin is not well known, though it is ſuppoſed u 
have come at firſt from Aſia; as before the time of John Baſilowitz |] 
the ſovereigns were only called WVe/e: Knez, or great prince, but con. 
monly tranſlated great duke, In the beginning of the 17th centuy, 
Uladiſlaus, ſon to Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared Czar, by 
behaved with ſuch cruelty, that a general revolt took place; and th 
Poles were expelled from Moſcow, though they defended themſelves fy 
ſome time againſt the whole power of Ruſſia with incredible valou, 
At the time we ſpeak of, there was an archbiſhop of Roſtow, name 
Philaretes, whom the boyers held in the greateſt eſtimation ; and hi 
wife was deſcended from the ancient ſovereigns of the country. This 
man, having been ſent ambaſſador to Poland, was there detained pr. 
1oner, on pretence that his countrymen had rebelled againſt Uladiſayg 
while his wife was, for no fault at all, confined in a nunnery. This ar 
bitrary behaviour ſo provoked the boyers, that in 1613 they declare 
Michael Fædorowitz, the ſon of Philaretes, a youth of about 15 years 
age, ſovereign of Ruſſia. Some time afterwards, however, the father 
being exchanged for ſome Poliſh noblemen, enjoyed the ſovereignty i 
his ſon's right, and managed the affairs of the empire with great pn 
dence as well as ſucceſs. About this time, both Swedes and Poles hai 
a claim on the crown of Ruſſia, and both carried their pretenſions þ 
high, that a war took place between them. Thus the exhauſted em 
pire of Ruſſia obtained ſome reſpite, which Michael uſed for the advan 
tage of his people. An embaſſy was ſent from James I. of Britain ty 
ſettle ſome commercial affairs, and to demand a ſum of money wh 
had been lent to Ruffia ; but ſo little was James at this time 7 
with the Ruſſian affairs, that he did not even know the title of the 
vereign, giving him only the title of Great Duke and Lord of Rui; 
In three years after, a commercial treaty was concluded between i 
two nations, on terms advantageous to Ruſſia. | 
Michael was ſucceeded by his ſon Alexius, who waged war ſuccel 
Fully with the Poles, recovering from them the Ukraine, Kiow, at 
Smolenſko, but was unſucceſsful againſt the Swedes. He ſet the Tul 
at defiance ; and was at great pains to introduce the arts and ſctenc: 
into his kingdom; he himſelf being a great lover of learning. Hepr 
moted agriculture, publiſhed a code of laws, and introduced a beit 
diſcipline into his army than what had formerly been known; and tit 
He effected chiefly by means of foreigners, molt of whom were natiie 
of Scotland. He took care likewiſe to be on good terms with the otht 
European powers, the Pope himſelf not excepted, though he would" 
allow his ambaſſador to kiſs the toe of his hohneſs. Beſides the in 
provements already mentioned, this prince introduced into his dont 
nions the manufacture of linen and ſilk, and peopled the banks ct 
rivers Wolga and Kama with the priſoners taken in his wars wich i 
Poles and Tartars. The manner in which this prince #5 well 35 
father Michael were married, was ſomewhat curious. His majelty ©! 
tention to marry being known, a collection was made of the moſt bes 


tiful wemen that could be found throughout the empire. The Car 
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make the nation reſpectable by ſea and land. For this purpoſe he et. 


former raiſed a body of 12,000, among whom he introduced the Freng 
and German exerciſes, in order to fit them for curbing the infolenceq 


' He ſet out as an attendant on his own ambaſſadors, learned the art 
ſhip- building as a common carpenter, ſerved as a common ſailor an 
ſoldier, riſing gradually through every rank in the ſervice ; and in ſhort, 


by that extraordinary mouarch been followed, the greatneſs or the Rul 
zan empire would have been effectually prevented, though now it li 
ariſen to ſuch an height as may not only threaten the overthrow of tis 
of Turkey, but prove dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 


Wers, the breach carried to ſuch an height that he became apprebel 


, * 
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the arts and manufactures known in other European countries, and u 


couraged the introduction of manufactures from Germany and Hollan 
His military deſigns were aſſiſted by Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe, and (, 
neral Gordon, a Scotſman. The latter introduced a proper diſciplie 
among the Czar's ewn regiments, conſiſting of 5000 men, while thy 


the Strelitzes. Having ſoon brought matters to ſuch a bearing that 
could leave the kingdom for ſome time, he began to put in executin 
the moſt memorable deſign recorded of any potentate. Leaving the 
charge of his military affairs to Le Fort and Gordon already mentioned, 


for a conſiderable time, laid aſide his dignity, that he might afterward 
reſume it with the greater ſplendour. On his return to his dominions 
he finally Jefiroyed: the Strelitzes, whom he exterminated all except tm 
weak regiments ; and having got the better of all his domeſtic enemiey 
formed a deſign of extending his dominions at the expence of Sweden 
whoſe king, Charles XI. had jult died, leaving the throne to Charles III 
then only 15 years of age. Charles, however, ſoon convinced him that 
he muſt buy his conqueſts very dear. The diſcipline he had introduced 
among his troops had by no means as yet been generally diffuſed, ang 
they were not at this time able to reſiſt the Swedes, let the diſproper 
tion in numbers be ever ſo great. Peter, however, comforted himſel 
that by repeated defeats his own troops muſt at laſt become capable q 
coping with his enemies. This, however, would not in all probabili 
have been the caſe, had it not been through the exceſſive obſtinacy 
Charles, who attempted to overcome obſtacles inſurmountable by humat 
power. Thus he was at laſt defeated at Pultowa ; and Peter mean) 
revenged himſelf on theſe brave, and, on equal terms, invincible advet 
faries, by dooming his prifoners to a dreadful exile in the deſarts of d 
beria. From the battle of Pultowa, however, we may date the riſe 0 
the Ruſſian empire. The weakened kingdom of Sweden, now unabl 
to reſiſt his attacks, was conſtrained to yield many valuable acquiſition 
and the Turkiſh empire may at this day repent the neglect of the achig 
given by Charles XII. while in their dominions. Had the plan propoſe 


Peter, notwithſtanding all his greatneſs, was unfortunate in his fam 
Iy. His eldeſt fon, whole title was the Czarow?tz, proved diſagreeadle 
by his total want of thofe great and enterpriſing talents which his fath 
poſſeſſed. To the imbecillity of his mind, he added a propenſii 
mean and ſhameful vices. The Czar's diſpleaſure was heightened! 
his ſon's marriage without his conſent, and {till farther by his abandat 
ing his wife for a miſtreſs after he had married her. The prince, at # 


five of his ſafety, by the advice of ſome confidents, attempred to mi 

his eſcape from the kingdom ; but being purſued and brought back! 

Czar thought proper to bring him to a trial, which ended in a I 
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idemned to death. This ſentence was no ſooner intimated to the 
ince, than he fell into an apoplectic diſorder, of which he died, in the 
ponth of July 1718. 5 „ Fw FRE: 
peter himſelf died on the 28th of January 1725, of an abſceſs in 
de bladder. The good of his people was, to the very laſt, prevalent 
| his mind. M. Motraye relates, that, in his laſt ſickneſs, « when 
t ſenators and biſhops who viſtted him mentioned the obligations 
e Ruſſian nation lay under to him for raiſing it to fo. conſiderable a 
jure, by reforming ſuch a variety of abuſes and bad euſtoms, and in- 
rducing ſo many uſeful arts and ſciences, he told them that he had 
orgot to reform one of the molt important points of all, viz. the ad- 
nitration of juſtice ; becauſe law-ſuits in Chriſtendom laſt for years, 
id event for ages together, with an infinite expence ; (whereas, in 
furkey, they are determined in a few days, and with very little 
age;) and all this is occaſioned by the tedious and litigious plead- 
jos of the lawyers, who perplex human laws in the ſame manner as 
o many divines do the law of God, inſtead of explaining it. To re- 
tedy this, he determined that caufes, as among the Turks, ſhould be 
amied at firſt ts the tribunal of the magiſtrate, or ordinary judgej; that 
roofs in writing, and witneſſes ſhould be produced, and the characters 
d behaviour of the latter ſhould be particularly examined, and ſo an 
partial judgment ſhould be pronounced, all which would be finithed 
1a few hours; but if the party condemned ſhould think himſelf inju- 
d by that court, he might appeal from this ſentence to the ſenate or 
mod ; and, even after a ſecond ſentence againſt him, to the ſovereign 
imſelf, This ſcheme being applauded, he commanded an order to be 
aun up, which he ſigned and dated from his bed; and it was ſent im- 
tediately to all the courts of his empire. This order limited the determi- 
mon of all cauſes to the term of eleven days; and, in conſequence of 
all the ſuits then depending were determined before he cloſed hi 
hes; which was the 12th day from his being taken ill. | | 
[mmediately after the death of the Czarowitz, Peter had cauſed his 
ite, Catharine, to be crowned with all the magnificence of a Greek 
mprefs ; appointed her his ſucceſſor ; and, during his laſt illneſs, 
uſed his ſubjects take a new oath to her as fuch. This Empreſs had 
figinally been betrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier, if not actually his wife. 
ler external appearance, however, it ſeems, had charms ſufficient to 
tract the notice of Peter; and ſhe had no ſcruple at being the miſtreſs 
| an Emperor, rather than the wife of a common ſoldier. After 
ng cohabitation, however, Peter, finding her poſſeſſed of a greatneſs. 
mind capable of aſſiſting him in the execution of the plans he had 
med, determined to make her his wife, and Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
lich he accordingly. did. Her native country was Lithuania; but ſs 
norant was ſhe of her family, that her brother was afterwards diſco- 
red by Peter a common ſoldier in his army. | 
Catharine, on the death of her huſbhd, ſucceeded without oppoſi- 
on to an empire as potent as any in Europe; but did not long enjoy 
r Cipnity, She died in 1787, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. ſon to 
e untortunate. Czarowitz. His reign was ſhort and full of troubles ; 
ag chiefly remarkable for the diſgrace of Prince Menzikoff, who had 
the favourite general during the reigns of Peter the Great, and Ca- 
ane, Peter II. died of the ſmall-pox in 1730, and after his death 
order of ſucceſſion was changed by the nobility. The male = of 
N e "A Peter 
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Peter the Great was now ertin& ; and it was now determined 


elaim of this princeſs was but remote; ſhe was ſecond daughter y 


before he was declared heir to the Ruſſian throne. From Elizabeth! 


4 A 


Anne ducheſs of Courland ſhould ſucceed to the throne. The legy 


Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother; and not only was her eldeſt ſiſter, the du 
cheſs of Mecklenburgh, alive, but the duke of Holſtein, fon to Peter's g 
deft daughter, had undoubtedly a preferable title, and had been appointe 
to the ſucceſſion by the regulations of Peter and Catharine, Herreig, 
however, was very proſperous ; and though the was obliged to accey 
the crown with ſome limitation of her authority, ſhe found meay 
afterwards to ſhake them off, and to puniſh the Dolgorucki family wh 


bad impoſed them By her intereſt, Count Biron was raiſed to Her 


duchy of Courland; though this was not done without many end 
executions on his account. She died in 1740, and left the ſucceſſon olfiihro 
John, ſon of the princeſs of Mecklenburgh ; and as he was but wo e 
years of age, Biron was appointed regent during his minority. This 
was diſagreeable to all parties, and ended in the diſgrace and exile d 
Count Biron, who was baniſhed to Siberia. After his exile, the prin 
ceſs Anne herſelf took upon her the adminiſtration ; but this likewil 
proved ſo diſagreeable to the Ruſſians, that the. princeſs Elizabeth nov 
daughter to Peter the Great by the Empreſs Catharine, formed fud 


2 powerful party, that in one night the princeſs berſelf, with be rin 
| Kuſband and fon, were made priſoners, and her rival proclaimec ener. 


preſs. - 8 
The new ſovereign ſhewed herſelf worthy of being the daughter of Pe nac 


the Great. She mederated the extreme rigour with which juſtice had Men 


therto been adminiſtered, and even abolithed all capital puniſhments Wer t 
though, at the ſame time, ſhe baniſhed the Counts Munich and Oe d 
man, who had the chief management of affairs during the late admighWad | 


' Hiſtration. She carried on a moſt ſucceſsful war with the Swedes, erh 


had a large ſubſidy paid her by Britain for auxiliaries, from whom ti nde 
kingdom never received any benefit. In 1756, ſhe engaged in a m 
with Pruſſia, in conjunction with the queen ef Hungary, and woll H tw 


undoubtedly have cruſhed that monarch, had ſhe not been prevented tem 


death in the beginning of the year 1762. dur) 
Elizabeth was ſucceeded by the duke of Holſtein: Gottorp, deſcendſ pp 


from her elder ſiſter; a prince who, in expectation. of being Emperoqinle] 


of Ruffia, not only renounced the ſucceſſion to the crown of. Sweden ba 


but his religion alſo, being admitted a member of the Greek churc 


had received the title of Grand Duke of Ruſſia, and reſided ſome int 
at the Court of Peterſburgh, where he married a princeſs of Anal 
Zerbſt, by whom he had a ſon, the preſent heir to the Ruſſian n 
pire. | | : 
On the death of Elizabeth, the duke of Holſtein ſucceeded witto0fer fir 
oppoſition ; but was*engrely deſtitute of abilities to govern that «iilban 
Pire. He had unluckily imbibed a prodigious veneration for the kin 
of Pruſſia, with whom he not only made peace, but ordered his trod | 
to march to his aſſiſtance. Thus he ſeemed to caſt ſome kind 01 ard to 


proach upon the conduct of his predeceſſor, whoſe ſuccelles again 
that prince had already reduced him to the brink of ruin, and fe pect 


ed to promiſe an acquiſitio2 of territory to Ruſſia from the partition“ 
his dominions. Not content with this, he began inſtantly to ſet abe 


ſuch reformations of manners as would only have ſuited a people b. wit 


0 4 EE” : vancy 


red to the higheſt pitch of civilization. He very imprudeſitly be- 
u with the clergy, whoſe power he not only attempted to reduce 


ul poſſeſſion of. His partiality towards foreigners is alſo ſaid to 
dare been exceſſive, and to have diſguſted the whole nation; but 
hat completed his deſtruction was = defign he entertained of des 
ſroying, or confining for life in a monaſtery, his wife and fon, though 
eclared ſucceſſors to the empire by the fame act which raiſed him to 


meany 

y who e throne. In conſequence} of all this miſconduct, a conſpiracy was 
to the emed againſt him, at the head of which was his wife, the preſent 
eme mpreſs. The unhappy prince was dethroned, confined, and moſt 
ion Probably put to death in his confinement ; though it was given out that 


x died of a diſtemper unknown to phy licians till that time, and called 


t tO 

Th e Hemorrhoidal Colic. bw | : 1 
xile d The Emperor being thus removed, no farther obſtacle remained to 
pine deſigns of his wife. She was crowned Empreſs by the title of 
kewiefMCatharine II.; and almoſt the firſt tranſaction of her rezpn was to re- 
zabeth e ore another rival out of her way, from whom, it ſeems, however; 
d u bet ſhe had very little to fear. This was Iwan, or John, ſon to the 


rinceſs, of Mecklenburgh. We have already taken notice in what man- 
er this prince came to be impriſoned on the depoſition of Anne of 
ecklenvurgh. He had remained in confinement ſince his infancy, was 


th het 
ed en 


f Petet 


had bighfWcteme to extricate himſelf, or of finding means to do it, had a plan 
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uber than Peter the Great had ventured to do, but even would have 
them to cut off their beards, which that monarch had left them in 


macquainted with the world, and equally incapable of forming any 


ments or this purpoſe been laid down to him by others. Immediately on 
| Olter de depoſition of his mother, he had been put under a firong guard, who 
adi ad expreſs orders to kill him the moment that any attempt was made 
es, adm” his reſcue by an armed force. No ſuch attempt, however, was 
Im li ade during the reign of Elizabeth; but, on the acceſſion of Catha- 
a vi ne, the guards were doubled, and the prince committed to the ears 
would! two officers entirely devoted to the intereſt of the new Empreſs. An 
nted Vlttempt, real or. pretended, was now made. by a lieutenant of in- 


ſcendeiWippy and innocent priſoner was inſtantly flaughtered. The heutenant 
mperW'niclt, who was generally ſuppoſed to be a tool of the court, and 
eden have received orders to do what he did, ſhared the ſame fate; 


chure 
beth h 
me tn 
Anki 
Tan Ml 


eng firlt arreſted, and afterwards beheaded, for making the at- 
empt. c | 8 od 


II. had been a great admirer of the king of Pruſſia, but the revyerie 
as the caſe with his wife; who blamed the correſpondence he kept 
ith the Pruſſian monarch for the neglect he ſhewed to herſelf. On 
er firſt acceſſion, therefore, the not only recalled the auxiliaries which ber 
uband had ſent to that prince, but declared war anew. On inſpecting the 
apers of her deceaſed huſband; however, ſhe found many letters from 


withol 
Jat elt 


the kit 


s trol king of Pruſſia to him, giving the moſt ſalutary advices with re- 
d of fd to the government of the empire; particularly charging him to 
againWike no innovations in matters of reffgion, and to pay the greateſt 
d fe peck on all occaſions to his wife. This made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
tition e mind of the Empreſs, that ſhe immediately changed her hoſtile 
et abo tentions with regard to Pruſſia, and concluded a treaty of friend- 


ople 4 and that power, which has remained uninterrupted ever ſince. 
var! 01. I. Dd. Tranquillity 


utry in the Ukraine, to deliver the confined prince; on which the un- 


It has already been obſerved, that che unfortunate emperor Peter 
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Tranquillity was thus for a ſhort time reſtored to the empire, but ſoon; | 
after was diſturbed by the commotions which zook place in Poland, 
the internal peace of which kingdom is always conſidered as an impor. 
tant object to Ruſfia. Theſe commotions had at firſt taken place on | 
religious account; the Popiſh part of the kingdom having, after the 

_ufual manner of the profeſſors of that religion, begun to oppreſs the Pro. 
teſtants, and to deprive them of thoſe rights which had been ſecured to 
them by treaty. The Empreſs of Ruſſia, having, by the powerful in. 
fluence of her armies, raiſed Count Poniatowſki to the throne of Poland, 
determined next to take the part of the Proteſtants, and to ſecure 1; 
them, as well as to the profeſſors of the Greek religion, the privileges 

they enjoyed by the treaty of Oliva. The oppoſite party, enraged a 
this interference, flew to arms throughout the whole kingdom, which 
thus inſtantly became a fcene of contuſion and bloodſhed ; while con. 
tederacies were every Where formed againſt the new king. In ihe 
mean time the Ottoman Porte, taking offence at the conduct of the Em. 
preſs, committed her ambaſſador to priſon, and a moſt violent wa 
commenced between theſe formidable empires. Hoſtilities were con. 
menced in the beginning of 1769 by Crim Gueray, Khan of the Tartan, 
who invaded the province of Servia, committing dreadful ravages, aud 
carrying off many thouſand captives. Soon after the Grand Viz, 
with a great army, ſet out from Conſtantinople, and took his route tv 
wards the Danube. His opponent, Prince Gallitzin, reſolving to at 

_ tempt ſomething previous to the arrival of ſuch a vaſt force, ſet down 
before the fortreſs of Choczim, in the neighbourhood of which an arm 
of 30,0co Turks were encamped. Theſe, though entrenched under 
the cannon of the town, were utterly defeated, and driven out of ther 
camp. A body of cavalry. who attempted to cover their retreat, fhared 
the ſame fate; the whole were purſued with great ſlaughter, througl 
the ſuburbs of the town, to the very - fortreſs, the paliſadoes of which 

only ſecured them from the vengeance of their adverſaries. The tow 

Was next ſet on fire by red-hot balls; and it was expected that the tor 
treſs itſelf would have been taken, but the Ruſſian general retired with 
out making any attempt upon it. The reaſons aſſigned ſor this condud 
were, that he had not artillery ſufficient for the purpoſe ; that a gre 
number of ſtrong bodies of the enemy were in the neighbourhood, al 
that the fortreſs itſelf was garriſoned by 18,000 men; belides all whid 
the country was ſo much waſted that an army could not be ſupportt 
In it. | | 1 | 
The rage of war which had begun in Europe, now began to {pre 
into Afia likewife. The Kalmuc Tartars, under the dominion or pi 
tection of Ruſſia, attacked with fury thoſe of Cuban, whoſe teritoi9 
lie between the Euxine and Caſpian Seas. A deſperate engage 
took place between them on the ninth of May 1969, in which the l. 
' mucs obtained a complete victory; and, as no quarter _— 

_ dreadful ſlaughter of the enemy enſued ; but the European Tart! 
ſome meaſure revenged this defeat by ravaging the Ruſſian potleſa 
in the Ukraine, which they ipvaded by the way of Blackmuth. A 
ther battle was this year alſo fought between Prince Gallitzin andi 
Turks, near the fortreſs of Choczim; the latter were defeated, & 
Prince Gallitzin now inveſted Choczim ; but the army of the Grid 

_ Vizir, having by this time made conſiderable progreſs, was able 
detach ſuch numerous reinforcements to the aſſiſtance of the ga ; 
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it the Ruſſian general failed in his attempt; after having loſt in this, 
and other enterprizes, no fewer than 20,000 men. During this cam- 
maighs the Grand Vizir acted with ſuch caution that the Ruſſians were 
mable to force him to an engagement, but on the contrary found their 
xn ſtrength daily diminiſhed, while that of their adverſaries remained 
entire. Had this conduct been perſiſted in, it is net to be doubted that 
tre Ruſſians would have proved ultimately unſucceſsful; but the en- 
tuſiakic and barbarous valour of the janizaries, who demanded to be 
4 into action, overthrew the wiſe plan laid down by this general. 
The weak counſellors who ſurrounded the throne of the Grand Seig- 
nor, giving way to the complaints of the army, recalled the Vizir, 
ad appointed for his ſucceſſor Moldovani Ali Pacha, whoſe courage 
rs ſufficient to lead his troops into danger, though his conduct ap- 
reared inſufficient to extricate them afterwards. 

Thus matters were prepared for the great defeats which the Turks 
received on the 9th and 17th of September, the ſame year. In the be- 
yinning of this month the grand army, under the new Vi1zir, arrived 
on the banks of the Nieſter, oppoſite to which the Rutlians were polt- 
under Prince Gullitzin. Confident of ſucceſs, the ſormer laid three 
ridges acroſs the river, and began to paſs it in ſight of the enemy. 
alitzin immediately began the attack on ſuch as paſſed, before they 
old form themſelves into any order. Thus they were obliged to fight 
nder great diſadvantages; but being continually reinforced by thoſe 
ho paſſed the bridge, they continued the engagement with great ob- 
ſinacy till noon, when they were at laſt totally defeated ard obliged to 
epaſs the river, after 60,0c0 had come over from their own fide to at- 
ck the Ruſſians. When they began to retreat, Prince Gallitzin, at 
e head of five regiments, charged with fixed bayonets, and deſtroyed 
te flower of the Turkiſh cavalry ; 7000 were killed on the ſpot, a great 
umber drowned in the river, and a vat number of priſoners taken. | 
The Grand Vizir, whoſe ill conduc had occaſioned this misfortune, 
ow endeavoured to repair it by a repetition of the ſame. Having 
rown only one bridge over the river, he prepared for paſſing his whole 
my over it, taking the precaution, however, to cover the paſſage by 
number of large cannon. But on the 17th of September, after a body 
it 8005 janizaries, and 4000 regular cavalry had paſſed, the bridge was 
roten down by a ſudden ſwell of the river, which effectually prevented 
e reſt from following to ſupport them. The event of the battle may 
ally be imagined ; the whole body of Tui ks that had paſſed were cut 
| pieces or taken priſoners, though they defended themſelves with pro- 
90s valour, only a few hundreds being ſaved by fwimming acroſs 
e river, Sixty. four pieces of cannon, 150 colours and horſe-tails were 
aken; and it was computed that in theſe two engagements, and other 
llalters which happened in the courſe of this month, the Turks loſt 
000 of cheir belt troops by the chance of war, while no fewer than 
þ.000 deſerted in their retreat to the Danube. _ 
| beſides this ill fortune, General Romanzow had committed great 
eraltations in the neighbourhood of Bender and Oczakow, plundering 
nd burning ſeveral towns and villages, and carrying off a great num- 
1 of cattle, beſides defeating a Turkith detachment who oppoſed him. 
ter the defeats on the river Nieſter, the fortreſs of Choczim was aban- 
10 by the Turks; the Ruſſians overran the province of Moldavia, 
took poſſeſſion of Jaſſy the capital without oppoſition ; the Greek 
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inhabitants of the province taking this opportunity to declare open 
favour of Ruſſia; and thoſe of Wallachia following their example. 0 
the {ide of Poland the Tartars committed great devaſtations, almoſ 
tirely rnining the Palatinate of Bracklaw, and doing much damage i 
other places. | 5 | l 773! 7 
In the mean time, Prince Gallitzin having reſigned the command 
the army to General Romanzow, the latter ſoon approved himſelf full 
capable of executing the important office committed to him. On tþ 
18th of July 1770, he defeated an army of 80,000 Turks on the bank 
of the Larga, under the conduct of the Khan of Crim Tartary. Th 
Turks, almoſt in deſpair, recalled their Grand Vizir, and appointed; 
new one ; but he was attended with no better ſucceſs than his pred 
£ceffor. Another engagement enſued on the zd of Auguſt, in whid 
7000 Turks were killed on the ſpot, and the roads from thence to the 
Danube ſtrewed with dead bodies. An hundred and forty-three piecy 
of braſs canon, with ſeveral thouſand carriages loaded with proviſions 
fell into the hands of the victors, beſides a vaſt quantity of ammuniin 
Thus the war was carried entirely out of the Rufltan dominions ini 
thote of the Turks, where it continued with great violence both by fh 
and land till the year 1774, when a peace was concluded on ſuch tem 
as General Romanzow thought proper to diate ; among which it v. 
Provided, that the Ruſſians ſhould have a free navigation on the Blak 
Seu, as well as 2 free trade with all parts of the Ottoman empire. The 
Particulars of this treaty, however, as well as a detail of the moſt in 
portant tranſactions of the war from General Romanzow's victom i 
Auguſt 1779, ſhall be given in the hiſtory of Turkey, Here we ſul 
only obſerve, that Rutlia was greatly aſſiſted by Britain in her naval ope 
rations during this war; a meaſure perhaps not altogether conliſtenl 
with true policy, and for which Ruſſia did not make a very gratet 
return, nor does Britain now ſeem inclined to give any ſuch alliſtan 
for the future. 3 VAT 
Towards the concluſion of the war with Turkey, a rebellion brole 
out in Ruſſia. which gave the Empreſs perhaps more trouble than ere 
the whole ſtrength of the hoſtile empire. One Pugatſcheff, a Coſlac 
having by nature a ſtrong reſemblance of the unfortunate empem 
Peter III. aſſumed his name and character; giving out, that he had hen 
delivered from his confinement by an uncommon interpoſition of pron 
dence ; the report of his death being only fictitious, and invented d 
purpoſe to ſecure the Empreſs on the throne. Being a perſon of abi 
ties and addreſs, he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a numerous am) 
with whom he traverſed ſeveral parts of the empire, doing much 11 
chief wherever he came, and cutting off great numbers of thoſe vl 
were adverſe to his deſigns. So powerful did he at length become, th 
it was found neceſſary to ſend againſt him the experienced gene 
who had been fo ſucceſsful in Turkey. Pugatſcheff, greatly inferior 
military ſbill, as well as in reſources for carrying on the war, was at 
entirely defeated, and forced to wander in the foreſts for ſafety ; l 
| theſe afforded only a thort and miſerable protection. Being deſtitotz“ 
food, he killed his horſe in order to ſubſiſt on him; but before he ci 
begin his repaſt, he himſelf was taken priſoner dy a Ruſſian part); c 
veyed to Moicow in an iron cage, and afterwards beheaded. I 
he event of this war raiſed the Ruſſian empire to its bigheſt "hl i 
of glory: Since that time the Empreſs has endeavoured * AM 0. 
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deals to civilize her ſubjects, to encourage commerce, manufactures, 
180, ſhe not only gave a very mortifying check to the court of Bri- 
2d the lead in the affairs of all Europe. The regulations propoſed by 
is neutrality, however, are certainly ſuch as muſt tend to promote the 


fh rerelts of peace and humanity; nor will it be hereafter in the power 
On MM any nation, under pretence of being at war with another, to exerciſe 


e. M and ſciences of every kind. By projecting the armed neutrality in 


ain, which produced a coolneſs with it ever ſince, but indireQly aſſu- 


be acy on all the world with impunity. By the code of maritime law 


|abliſhed at this time, and which her Imperial majeſty has ſince endea- 
nted e roured to render permanent, all neutral ſhips were to enjoy a free na- 
gation, even on the coaſts of European powers at war with each other, 
wl nfs they carried ſuch commodities as were expreſsly declared contra- 
to M band by treaty. This neutrality was at that time acceded to by France, 
piece reden, Denmark, and the States General; and there is little doubt of 
rio its continuance, or being revived in caſe of any future war among the 
1N!t100 M 
ns in erous war has commenced with Turkey, of which we can as yet ſay 
ery little; though its cauſes, with ſuch authentic particulars as may 
\ tern:Mtranſpire, will be given under the hiſtory of Turkey. We thall conclude 
it u. our account at preſent with an anecdote of the Empreſs ; which, not- 
Blade vithſtanding the attachment ſhe has manifeſted to the encouragement 
of ſcience, and the magnanimity diſplayed by her on many occaſions, 


rations in this quarter of the world. Since that time a new and dan- 


Fm 1 ſeems to be entirely inconſiſtent with either, and indeed to be totally 


tory i unaccountable from any principle we can ſuppoſe to enter into the breaſt 
ef great a princeſs. This was with regard to one Lediard, a corpo- 
al cen of marines, a man ſo enthuſtaſtically fond of geographical knowledge, 
vſiſtenpiWtat, in the winter of 1786, he ſet out on the extraordinary attempt of 
ratefi walking acroſs the continent of America. For this purpoſe he deter- 
"ſtan mined to travel by the way of Siberia, and to'procure a paſſage from 
that country to the oppolite coalt of America. Being an American 
brot by birth, and having no means of raiſing the money neceſſary for his 
ne expences, a ſubſcription was raiſed for him by Sir Joſeph Banks, and 
Cola ſome other gentlemen, amounting on the whole to little more than 50 
peri pounds. With this moderate ſum he ſet out on the arduous undertaking 
d beniWy of 12/king round the globe. He firſt ſet out from Britain to Ham- 
provi borgh, whence he proceeded to Copenhagen, and thence to Peterſburgh; 
ed but in his journey to this laſt place, finding the gulf of Bothnia not fro- 


ami Having at laſt arrived at Peterſburgh about the beginning of March 
h ni 1737, he ſtayed in that capital till the 2iſt of May, when he obtained 
: leave to accompany a convoy of military ſtores, which at that time was 
proceeding to Mr Billings, who had been his ſhip mate in captain Cook's 
WT "07age, and who was then employed by the Empreſs of Ruſſia for the 
io M Purpoſe of making diſcoveries in Siberia, and on the north weſt coaſt 
at Ja 0! America. With this convoy he ſet out, and, in Auguſt, reached the 
; 0088 "7 of Irkutſk in Siberia. From thence he proceeded to the town of 
| Ticntſk, where he met with captain Billings ; and from Yakutlk he re- 
cou furned to Irkatfs, propoſing in the ſpring to return to Yakutſk, in order 
zg proceed in the ſummer to Okotſæ. In January 1782, however, he 


if an hour's time carried away, under the guard of two ſoldiers and 
a oiicer, in a_poſt-fledge for Moſcow, without his clothes, money, or 
. CS | Papers. 


zen over, he was obliged to walk round the whole of it by Torneau. 


8 


vas, in conſequence of an expreſs from the Empreſs, arreſted, and in 
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_ © tion with the reſt of the world. A remarkable inſtance of this is men- 


art of agriculture is very much neglected - The toil, indeed, is by 0. 
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papers. From Moſcow he was conveyed to the city of Moialof, 2 
thence to the city of Tolochin in Poland; where he was at laſt infor, 
ed, that her majeſty's orders were that he was never to enter her d. 
minions again without her expreſs permiſſion. During all this time h 
ſuffered the greateſt hardfhips from ſickneſs, fatigue, and want of re, 
ſo that he was almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton. From this place, hoy 
ever, he made a ſhift to get to Koningſberg, whence he wrote an . 
count of his misfortunes to Sir Joſeph Banks. (See Biog. Britan, Vd. 
IV. p. 266. n.) 15 7 „„ 
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SCOTLAND, with the ISLANDS in is 
Neighbourhood. e g 5 
ISLES or SHETLAND. 


1 HESE lie between $9* 50 and 60* 4 
1 OO Fs. north latitude z being 2bout 68 in wake 
of which 46 are inhabited; and the others, called Ho{ms, are uſed for pi. 
ſturage. Though very much neglected, it is certain that they are vey: 
far from being inconſiderable; containing three times as much land ai 
the Orkneys, and very near as much as Ye iſlands of Utrecht, Zealand, 
and all the reſt belonging to the Dutch taken together. , 
Climate, Soil, Sc. In the northern iſles of Shetland, the people ſet 
to read at midnight; but in winter the day is proportionably fſlott, 
The air is likewiſe in general foggy with much rain, and during the 
winter months, the ſea rages and ſwells in ſuch a manner, that,.for 
fix months, the inhabitants are effectually cut off from all communis 


tioned at the revolution, when che proclamation of the prince and prit 
ceſs of Orange was told in Shetland by a fiſherman. In conſequence 
of this information, he was ſeized and impriſoned in the month of Maj 
1689, and would probably bave been hanged, had not the arrival of 4 
-ſhip confirmed the news of what was done in England the preceding 
November. In the winter-time, alſo, there is frequent thunder and 
lightning, and very bright Aurora Borealis; the winds are high, but 
ſeldom riſe to ſuch an height as to do miſchief. Both ſpring and au- 
tumn are very ſhort, and the winter laſts from November to April. 
As the inhabitants of Shetland ſubſiſt almo? entirely by fiſhing, the 


means very favourable ; but, in the iſland called Main-land, the moun 
tains produce fine crops of. graſs, and on the coaſts conſiderable ſpots 
are to be met with, fertile both in corn and paiture. The ſouthern part 
of this iſland, as well as another called Fetlar, produce great quantit 
of limeſtone, which might anſwer the purpoſes of manure. Here a 
are free ſtone, and ſlate of an excellent quality. In ſome places art 
evident marks cf metals, and it is ſaid, that pieces of filver have ſome- 
times been turned vp by the plough. In the iſland of Vea, a yells 
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wot has been met with; but which, being found difficult to melt, 


been entirely neglected. There are no trees growing naturally in 
fom. . land, but the inhabitants are abundantly ſupplied with fuel, by the 
T 0, .agtities of peat and turf which their country affords. Some gentle- 


un have begun the plantation of aſh, maple, horſe-cheſaut, &c. ; and 


telt; bers have ſucceeded in raiſing tulips, roſes, and other kinds of flowers. 
how. te iſlands are in general well watered ; having many rivulers, and 
0 *. ne ſmall freſh- water lakes, well ſtored with trout and eels ; ſome of 
Val, e former weighing 15 and even 20 pounds. Their coaſts afford vaſt 


mntities of fill of different kinds; amber and ambergreaſe are ſaid to 
we been ſometimes found upon them. They have a ſmall, but ſtrong 
1d hardy breed of horſes, which are in conſiderable eſtimation, and 
ere is likewiſe a diminutive breed of ſwine, whoſe fleſh is efteemed very 
felicious. . | | | 
Of late the knitting of Rockings has become an article of very great 
nportance to Shetland; ny are imported to Scotland and England 
om ſixpence to eighteen {ſhillings Sterling per pair. The wool pro- 
laced from their ſheep is of a particular fine quality, and the ſtockings 
nanufactured from it make an agreeable warm wear in the winter time. 
They ſeem to pay little attentionto dying, their only colours being a 
lind of black, a mixed grey, blue, and white; all of which exhibit the 
lule attention given to improve that neceſſary art. . 
Principal Ilandi, Towns, c. The largeſt of all the Shetland ifles 
called Main-land, which extends in length from north to ſouth not 


its 


T pa e than 65 miles, and in breadth, in ſome places, 20 miles; but in 
ver: tthers not more than three. It has many inlets, called Yes, twenty of 
dn ich may juſtly be called harbours, and fix are remarkably good, 


three on each ſide of the iſland. It has two towns, Lerwick and Skal- 
bway ; the former, 2 the capital, contains about 300 families; 


e ſet hie all the reſt of the iſland ſcarce contains 200 more. Skalloway is 
bon. te ſeat of preſbytery, and has the remains of a caſtle. Next to 
; the ain land, the iſles of Yell and Unit are the moſt remarkable. The 
er former is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the Thule of the ancients, lies 


to the north-eaſt of Main-land, from which it is divided by a ftrait, 
called Vell Sound. It is about twentry-three miles long, and ten 
broad; is very mountainous, and full of moſs, but has good paſtures, 
which feed a conſiderable number of theep. It has eight large har- 
bours, and many bays, which afford good anchoring places. In for- 
aer times, it ſeems to have been populous, as it has three churches and 
dine E iventy chapels upon it. Unit lies at a ſmall diltance from Yell, ha- 
and ung that iſland betwixt it and the Main-land. It is eight miles long, 
al three or four broad, with a lake in the middle, of three miles in 
ale eircumference. It has two excellent harbours; the one in the ſouth, -. 
called Via bay; the other on the eaſt fide, called Balta Voe. This 


te diſtance of 21 miles, lies the iſland of Foula, or the Foul-Ifland, 
b called in oppoſition to the Pair-1/:, to be next mentioned. It is only 
about three miles long, rough, narrow, and full of high ſteep rocks; 
me of which is ſo high, that it may be ſeen from Orkney ; whence 
Me have not improbably ſuppoſed, that Foula, and not Unit, was 
Thule of the ancients. It has ſcarce any paſturage, and very little 
alle land ; but what they have is extremely fertile. The commodi- 
. | dies 


Hand, with its dependencies, is ſaid to contain 1500 inhabitants, Who 1 5 
Polleſs 70 hſhing boats. To the weſtward of Main- land, and at about 
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ties are ftock-fiſh and feathers. Fair-Ifle lies about half way betw 
Orkney and Shetland. Like the former, it has very little arable lay, 
the greateſt part being left for peat and paſturage ; but the cultivay 
part is very fruitful. They have a great number of ſheep, aul 
theſe very good and fat. They have two ports, but of very little con. 
12quence ; the one admitting only ſmall boats, and the other only 2. 
ſvering the purpoſes of their fiſhery. In the year 1706, this iſland yy 
ſold for 10, 200 l. Scots. ee ior Wk 
Inhabitants, &c. The Shetlanders are ſtout, well made, and come. 
ly; the gentry are polite, ſenſible, and have very bandſome, ſtrong 
and well furniſhed houſes. The lower claſs are hardy, robuſt, aud 
laborious ; in the ſummer time living chiefly on fiſh : their drink j 
called Bland, and is peculiar to the country; being compoſed of butt. 
milk kept till it is very ſour. The winter ſeaſon in Shetland is th 
general term of relaxation. During this period, all ſorts of peok 
live well; and -gentlemen of family and fortune, of which there ar 
many in theſe iſlands, live ſo hoſpitably and politely, that few repei 
their having paid them a viſit in the winter time. The Dutch begu 
their herring-fiſhing on the coaſts of Main- land about midſummer, a 
continue it for fix months. RE | 
Antiquities, In ſeveral of the Shetland ifles, but eſpecially in tht 
called Queen's Iſland, are ſeveral ſmall fortifications, by the native 
called Brughs ; but by the Scots, Pic Houſes. In their form, they 
have ſome reſemblance to pigeon-houſes, having in the inſide a winding 
ſtair which reaches to the top. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been uſtd 
as beacons or watch towers; having an heap of peats on the tap 
which were kindled on the approach of an enemy; for which reaſon 
all the burghs in the ifland were in ſight of one another. There wer 
cells and apartments underneath for ſecuring their perſons and effech 
Some of them had alſo ſubterraneous paſſages to ſome creek where thei 
boats lay, and by which they might make their.eſcape. _ 
Hiſtory. The Shetland iſlands are ſuppoſed to have been people 
from Norway, and Yell to have been the firſt that was inhabited. 1 


1588, the Duke de Medina Sidonia, commander of the Spaniſh & * 
mada, was wrecked on the coaſt of the Fair-Ifle, eſcaping with about 01 
200 of the crew, after the ſhip was daſhed in pieces. Here they f 1 
mained till both they and the inhabitants were almoſt ſtarved; the qual 1 0 
tity of proviſions afforded by the iſland being inſufficient to ſultan | 
ſuch a number. At laſt the Spaniards were carried over to the Main. h 1 
of Shetland, and from thence to Dunkirk, by one Andrew Hu . 
phrey, who was rewarded by the duke for this ſervice with 3000 A 
merks. 1 5 | v 5 | ? < 
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„5 H ESE, called by the Latins Orcades, lie 
eee ee Lie northward of Dungſby head in Scotlad 

between the lat. of 58* 5o' and 59 20! N.; being ſeparated from the fi 

montory juſt mentioned by a very narrow and tempeſtuous ſtrait, call 

Pentland Frith, about 15 miles long, and where narroweſt; fix in bread 

Such is the violence of the tide in this ſtrait, that no wind is able to fon 

a a ſhip againſt it. The violence of the ſea is here felt even on dr) * 

Ne 4. 8 2 | 
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ir in thoſe places which are expoſed both to the Pentland Frith and 
ur he Weſtern Ocean, if a ſtorm happens to beat from that quarter, the 
. ta daſhes with ſuch violence againſt the rocks, that a great quantity of 
9 t ſhower of rain. Throughout the whole of theſe iſlands the tides 
ty: ire extremely ſwift and violent, probably owing to the narrowneſs of 
12 de paſſages. Even where all the reſt of the ſea is ſmooth, theſe tides 
| wa en with vehement billows, and run with ſuch violence, that they cauſe 


one. i contrary motion in the ſea adjoining to the land, which the inhabitants 
rang 
3 and 
ink is 
utter. 
is the 
people 
e de 


ſanding the rapidity and danger of theſe tides, the inhabitants fail al- 
moſt every day from iſtand to iſland, in little boats, called yoa/s; nor 
xe the accidents which happen in theſe dangerous places near ſo com- 
mon as one might imagine. In ſome places the currents run like the 


ter ſmooth, and very rough round about, the reaſon of which is not 
cre ly underſtood. In the Frith are ſeveral whirlpools, called the Wells 
** of Swinna ; ſome on the eaſt, and others on the welt fide of an iſland of 
ir that name. They are moſt dangerous in a calm ; and though capable 
N of ſwallowing up a boat, may be ſo far quieted by throwing in a 
barrel, or other bulky object, that they may be ſafely paſſed over. Some 
others of the ſame nature are met with about the iſland of Tiftala. 
, they The Swalchie of Stroma, at the north end of the ifland of Stroma, is 
nag likewiſe very dangerous. It is an exceeding high and raging ſea, occa- 
n viel foned by the meeting of ſeveral tides in that place. The billows are 
ie toi ven very high; and fo covered with white froth, that they become 
nilible at a great diſtance. At the ſouth fide of the ſame ifle is another 
rery dangerous place, called the Merry Men of May; from the May, a 
gentleman's ſeat in Caithneſs, to which it is oppoſite z the waves of the 
{ea are called the Merry Men, on account of their extraordinary agita- 
tion, and dancing motion. 7 | i 
Notwithſtanding all theſe dangers, the Pentland Frith may eaſily be 
croſſed, if the mariners take care to lay hold of the proper opportunity; 
but at no time is it poſſible to caſt anchor in any part of it; and 
thoſe who have attempted it, have either been obliged to cut their cables, 
or to be overwhelmed with the waters. 


n that 
natives 


. 


5 diſagreeable as that of Orkney, being extremely cold and moiſt, with 
rery boiſterous winds z it rains not by drops, as in this country, but 
lke water-ſpouts- as in the tropical countries. The ſoil of the iſlands is 
generally barren and rocky; affording however ſome pafturage, which 
ſerves to raiſe a conſiderable number of cattle, ſmall indeed, but whoſe 
let is excellent, and exported in conſiderable quantity to other eoun - 
nes, Hogs are alſo raiſed in great numbers; and, like the beef, their 


emüderable quantities of the former when dried, and of the feathers 

of the latter, being exported to other countries. | 

Iniabitants, Manners, and Cuftoms, &c. The inhabitants of the 

Orkney {lands differ but little from thoſe of the lowlands of Scotland; 

ugh, according to ſome authors, they are more religious and honeſt. 
late the gentlemen have greatly improved their eſtates, and contrive 


I. 26 Ee 


water is carried a conſiderable way over land, and falls down like a 


call Eafter-birth, or Weſter-birth, according to its courſe. Yet, notwith- 


rents of rapid rivers; and in ſome we may perceive ſpots of the wa- 


Climate, Soil, and Produce. In theſe iſlands the climate is to the full 


let is held in eſtimation, and makes a conſiderable article of export. 
They abound, as may be naturally expected, with fiſh and ſeu-fowl; 


means to enjoy all the luxuries that can be afforded in the more — | 
| > | and 
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with a round hale in the middle of the upper part for a chimney. lt 
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and polite parts of the Britiſh dominions. The food of the common 
people is fowl, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, &c.; and they have the method d 
fermenting whey, like other northern nations, into a vinous liquor 
They are ſubject to the ſcurvy and jaundice, which they are ſaid to cure 
by the powder of ſhells of ſnails and ſcurvy-graſs mixed together; but 
the temperance they are generally remarkable for, prevents them from 
the attacks of many diſeaſes to which thoſe are ſubject who enjoy the 
luxuries of life in greater abundance. - „ 
Curigſities. In the iſland of Pomona, other wiſe called the Main. la 
of the Orkneys, is an high hill called Xirſal, on the top of which is | 
plain, like a bowling- green, capable of containing nine or 10,000 men 
_ drawn up in order of battle. In the iſland of Hoy, lying to the fouth 
of Pomona, is a very high hill, called the aft. hill; near the top of 
which, in the month of May, June, and July, about mid-day, is to be 
ſeen ſomething of a glorious and ſparkling appearance, which may be 
obſerved at a great diſtance ; but though many have climbed the hil, 
the aſcent of which is exceedingly ſteep, in order to diſcover what the 
ſhining ſubſtance is, they have never been able to diſcover it. The wl- 
gar ſuppoſe it to be an enchanted carbuncle; but thoſe who enquir 
into the matter on rational principles, imagine it to be a ſtream of yz 
ter gliding over ſome part of the rock, and which is known, in certain 
poſitions, to reflect the light as powerfully as quickſilver itſelf. At the 
eaſt ſide of this mountain is a vaſt ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and 
nine thick ; and which has been artificially hollowed within ; the marks 
of the chiſſel being ſtill viſible. The entry into it is by a door of about 
two feet ſquare, having a ſtone of a proportionable ſize to fill it. At 
- one end of the apartment within is a bed excellently cut out of ſtone, 
With a pillow, capable of allowing two men to lie at length upon it; x 
the other end is a couch; and in the centre an hearth for a firs, 


{ 8 


ſtands in a retired and melancholy ſituation; is called by the neighbour 
ing people the Dawarſie Stone; and is thought to have been the habit 
tion of ſome hermit. Many curious monuments of antiquity are alſo to 
be met with in theſe iſlands, which our limits will not allow us to de- 
feribe particularly. _ Ok | _ 1 
| The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine 6% 
thic huilding, dedicated to St Magnus; but now converted into a parili 
church. Its roof is ſupported by 14 pillars on each ſide ; and its fteepl 
(in whichtis a good ring of bells) by four large ones. The three gaz 
of the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed ſtones, embol. 
ed and elegantly flowered. . . „„ 3 
Hiſtory. The Orkney iſlands, together with thoſe of Shetland, wer 
conquered by the Normans about the year 1099; in 1263 were fold) 
the king of Norway to Alexander king of Scotland, by whom they welt 
given as fiefs to a nobleman. named Speire. After this the king 
Denmark claimed, and obtained the property of them ; but James Ill 
having married Margaret the daughter of Chriſtian I. king of Denma 
the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland were given along wirh her 484 
marriage portion, and all claims on the part of Denmark entirely gie 
up on the marriage of James WI. with the Princeſs Anne of that coul 
try. Since that time they have been conſidered as part of the kingdom 
of Scotland, of which they conſtitute a ſtewartry or ſhire, and fend 
member to parliament. e „Fabi 
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Climate, Soil, and Produce. The moſt authentic accounts we have ( 
theſe particulars are given by Dr Anderſon in his report to the commij | 
| fioners for encouraging manufactures, &c. According to this gentle. 
man, there are many of the Hebrides endowed by nature with an extra. 
ordinary degree of fertility, and many tracts that by good management 
might be converted into excellent corn fields. The climate in genen J 
is more favourable for bringing corn to maturity and the harveſts earlier 
than in Scotland. Limeſtone, marl, or ſhelly ſand, the beſt manures 7 
+,” Yor their foil, abound likewiſe every where, ſo much that one or other 0 
could always be had at a very moderate expence. £8 q 
In many places the bowels of the earth yield very valuable product, 
us fine ſlate, lead ore of the richeſt quality, ſome even yielding 1700, t 
of refined lead, and 42 ounces of ſilver per ton; marble, ſuperior to tha u 
of Italy ; pure cryſtalline ſand, fit for making the fineſt kinds of glak, a 
Traces of coal were alſo found in many places; and in the iſland of 5 
Mull it has been actually worked and burnt. 5 | it 
Among the annual productions are two very valuable articles, vi: Wi i 
ider daun, and a particular kind of fine wool, poſſeſſing a ſilky ſoftneſ, WA { 
not known in any other. Of this wool ſome ſhapls have been mad, to 
not inferior in quality to the Indian. „ | 
The ſea coaſts afford vaſt quantities of marine plants, capable of being fer 
manufactured into kelp; and, though many thouſand tons of that com- e 
modity are actually made, he is of opinion that, much improvement pr 
might ſtill be made. 8 | m 
The ſeas ſurrounding thoſe iſlands abound with an immenſe number ta 
of fiſh of all kinds, crabs, lobſters, and oyſters, of the fineſt quality, and ſo 
ſome of the laſt uncommonly large. There are alſo great pienty d ca 
muſcles, cockles, clams, raſor or ſpout-fiſh, lampets, wilks, ſhrimps, &, 
At ſeme times are found great ſhoals of mackarel ; but they never fil 
to have great abundance of haddocks, whitings, whiting pullocks, ſeaths 
blind-hive eels, ſkates, holibuts, turbots, ſoles, and flounders of all kind Le 
alio John-dories, and mullets, with many others of inferior denomin- WW Fr 
tions. Theſe are caught in abundance by the inhabitants for their fi- Br 


filtenee ; but for want of a ready market they never think of ſending At 
abroad any but cod, ling, tuſk, and herrings. | He 
Antiquities and Curic/ities. The iſland of Ila is remarkable for having At 
been once the ſeat of the great M. Donald, king of the iſles, of whole H. 
palaces and offices ſome ruins are ſtill extant. A ſtone, ſeven feet lg Of 
is yet in preſervation ; having on it an impreſſion ready to receive the De 
feet of the monarch, who was crowned ſtanding on this ſtone. Hr A. 

are alſo the remains of ſeyeral old forts. The ifland of Jona is mud 
celebrated for having been the reſidence of St Columbus or Columba * 
who came from Ireland; and contains many curious monument ih 
Great numbers of Cairnt, or heaps of ſtones are to be met with over a pill 
the Hebrides; but thoſe of the iſle of Arran are larger and more nun bay 
rous than in any other. In the ifland of Lewis are many Druidic m ut, 
numents, one of the moſt remarkable of which is deſcribed by Mr Mar fac 
tin. It conhfiits of 39 ſtones, fix or ſeyen feet high, ſet up in the form bill 
an avenue, eight feet broad, and the ſtones ſix feet diſtant from Fun 
another. A ſtone is ſet up at the entrance of the avenue; and at Us l | 
e 


ſouth, there is joined to this range a circle of twelve ſtones of an . 
height with the other 39, and placed at ſimilar diſtances, with ofe! 
the middle of 13 feet in height, Four others ſtand in the fame? 1 
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ve of WM fer on the eaſt and ſouth ſides. In this place we are informed by tra- 
nmil, dion, that the druid harangued the people, ſtanding on the large ſtone 
ntle. the middle. of | | 3 
— oh theſe iſlands are many remarkable caves, particularly in the iſland 
ment o Skye, one of which is {aid to be a mile in length, and another no 
neral ils than ſeven. A bagpiper is ſaid to have entered the former with a 
arlier view to explore it. He immediately began to blow his pipe, but 
nures never returned to give an account of the place. From the roots of ſome 
other ol theſe caves, there is a continual dropping of water of a petrifying 
quality, which congeals on mo. to the ground, or forms a kind of 
duds, ices hanging-to the top. But the moſt remarkable of all theſe ſub- 
00 lb. WY terraneous manſions, is the cave of Fingal in the ifland of Staffa. The 
) that WY vhole of this iſland ſeems to conſiſt of baſaltic columns; many of which 
glaſs, ae the moſt majeſtic, as well as regular, that can be imagined. Mr 
nd of Banks, now Sir Joſeph, who viſited the iſland ſome years ago, deſcribes 
the cave and pillars in the moſt magnificent manner. The mind, 
„ Vi, las he, can ſcarcely form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, 
ftnes, AW ſupported on each fide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bot- 
made, toms of thoſe which have been broken off in order to form it; between 
the angles of which a yellowiſh ſtalagmitic matter had exuded, which 
being BMW ffrves to define the angles preciſely, and at the ſame time vary the 
com- colour with a great deal of elegance; and to render it ſtill more a- 
ement precable, the whole is lighted from without; fo that the fartheit extre- 
| mity is very plainly ſeen from without; and the air within, being agi- 
umber WW tated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is perfectly dry and whole- 
y, nd ome; entirely free from the damps and vapours with which natural 
nty d caverns in general abound.” | „ | | 
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ver The dimenſions are thus given by our author. 
ſeaths, . 0 
kinds Length of the cave from the arch without, -, 
omin-B From the pitch of the arch, 6 6 THe 

ir (00-BW Breadth of ditto at the mouth, „ 
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ending At the farther end, - - 


Height of the arch at the mouth, 
having At the end, „„ 


whole Height of an outſide pillar, 


. 27 
F 
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t long one at the north-welt corner, | 
ive de Depth of water at the mouth, - 
Herz At the bottom Ee, - 1 
s much | ET” | | | | | 
lumb The fame author informs us, that the whole end of the iſland, a mile 


mend e in length and half a mile in breadth, is ſupported by natural ranges of 
over a Pillars, moſtly above 50 feet high, forming colonnades, according as the 
nume bays or points of the land formed themſelves; upon a firm baſis of ſolid 
dic mo unformed rock, above theſe, the ſtratum, which reaches to the ſoil or ſur- 
Ir Ma face of the iſland, varies in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf is formed into 
ſorm al ls or vallies; each hill, which hung over the columns below, forming 
on ua ample pediment; ſome of theſe above 60 feet in thickneſs, formed 
| at UK by the foping of the hill on each fide, almoſt in the ſhape of thoſe 
n equi uſed in architecture. Mr Pennant had not an opportunity of land- 
oe 5 on this ifland, but viewed it tranſiently in paſſing from Iona to 
ze = A. He Uikewiſe ſpeaks in high terms of the beauty and 
** ; - DE ; 3 © 


Staffa alone. When in the iſle of Skye, / we had in view a fine ſeries of 


"4 
e 


columns of Skye; the depth of the ocean, in all probability, conceal 


have been conſidered as a curioſity, and it has been thought worth the 
making a voyage thither on purpoſe to explore it. This iſland lies in 
broad, and is encompaſſed on all ſides by a ſteep rock, ſo that there i 
to the iſland without climbing. The ſoil is better calculated for paſ 
the purpoſes of the inhabitants, in 1764 only 88 in number, though 


formerly there were near 200; and, with proper management, it is 


 Kitda-mea who had died of that diſtemper in Harries; and fo dread- 


too generations. To preyent the injuries it would otherwiſe receive 
from the tharp edges and points of the rocks, it is covered with {hep 


linked together in couples, and explore the moſt frightful precipices 
8 A 
Mell, and takes care to have ſuch ſure footing that he can preſerve us 


though one ſhould Fall the whole length of the rope, his weight is nd 
able co drag the other from his place. | 


culled, from its form, Bord. Cruin, or the Round Table. It is about 30 
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genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway; the pillars 
were above 20 iter high, conſiſting of four, five, and fix angles, by 
moſtly of five. At a ſmall diſtance from theſe, on the top of an hill, i 
a tract entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral ſeries of columns, even and 
cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface of amazing beauty and curiofiyy, 
This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am acquainted with; the laſt of 
four in the Britiſh dominions, all running from ſouth to north, nearly i 
a meridian ; the Giant's Cauſeway (in Ireland) appears firſt ; Staffa, &. 
ſucceeds; the rock Humble about 20 leagues farther ; and, finally, thoſe 


the vaſt links of this chain.“ | 4 1 by 4.20 
The whole iſland of St Kilda, as well as the inhabitants it contain, 


the latitude of 577, and is reckoned 18 leagues weſt from the iſle of North 
Uiſt, to which it is oppolite.. It is about three miles long and one 


not a harbour fit for any veſſel; and, even in a calm, one cannot get in. 


ture than tillage ; however, it produces oats and barley ſufficient for 


computed that the iſland might ſupport 300. Their numbers were re 
duced by the ſmall-pox, imported with the clothes of one of the & 


tut was the havoc, that only four grown perſons were left alive. The 
people live all together in a kind of town or village, the houſes of which 
are built in a very coarſe manner, of rough ſtones without mortar or 
any other cement. All of them are flat in the roof, in order to avoid, 
as they ſay, the fury of the winds; which they aſſert, probably with 
great reaſon, that they would not otherwiſe be able to reſiſt. Their 
manners, as may eaſily be conceived, are rude, and their way of living 
flovenly ; neverthele(s they are virtuons and hoſpitable, They apply 
themſelves chiefly to the catching of wild fowl, at which they are ve) 
dexrerous. The men are divided. into fowling parties, each conſiſting 
generally of four perſons ditinguiſhed for their courage and agility 
Mach party muſt have at leaſt one rope made of the raw hide of 
cow ſalted, in order to preſerve it from putrefaction, cut circularly int 
three thongs all of equal length. Theſe thongs being cloſely twiſted to: 
gether form a cord of great ſtrength, and durable enough to laſt for 


{ms drefied much in the tame manner. By theſe ropes the people are 


When one ot the two delcends, his colleague plants himſelf on a {irony 


other in caſe of a fall. So dexterous are they in this kind of work, tit 


* 


In a rock adjacent to the iſland of Skye is a ſtrong natural fortrel5 
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The fides are ſteep precipices, ſo that there is only one landing- place, 


nd that ſo narrow, that a ſingle perſon, without any danger to himſelf, 


might reſiſt an army. In the northern part of the ifland of Cana is 
i bill which diſorders the magnetical needle. Martin informs us, that 
n laying a compaſs on the ſtony ground near it, the needle went 
mitly round for many times, and at laſt ſettled due eaſt and wett, in- 
lead of north and ſouth. The Paps of Jura may be accounted as con- 


iderable natural curioſities. They are three mountains, having ſome re- 


emblance in ſhape to the breaſts of a woman, whence their name. Mr 
Pennant aſcended the higheſt of them in his late viſit to the land. At 
he bottom, and for ſome way up, it is compoſed of vaſt tones covered 
with moſs ; but as he aſcended they became bare, and unconnected with 
ach other. The whole, he ſays, ſeems a vaſt cairn, erected by the 
ſons of Saturn. The beauty of the proſpect on the top made amends 
for the trouble he had taken in the aſcent. Jura itſelf, and the iſland 
of Ila, appeared extended like a map under his feet ; beyond that, 
the north of Ireland, with two. other iſlands to the eaſt ; Kintyre, Ar- 


an, and the Frith of Clyde, bounded by Ayr-ſhire. To the north- 


all, a vaſt tract of country was viſible as far as Ben Lomond, and the 
ile. of Starla, a ſmall ifle to the northward of Jura. To the weſt⸗ 


xd were ſeen Collonſay, Oronſay, Tirey, and Coll. The ſtones of 


this mountain are white, with many cryſtalline kernels, of the colour of 


amethyſts ; the other ſtones of the iſland are of an aſh-coloured flare, 


vith many veins of. red intermixed. Mr Pennant did not meaſure 


je height of this mountain, but Sir Joſeph Banks found that of the 
lecond pap to be 2359 feet; which, however, is far inferior to the height - 


if the other. 


Between the north end of Jura and the ſmall iſland of Skarba is a 


dangerous Whirlpool called Car,] Brekan, about a mile in breadth, 
whoſe impetuoſity is not to be matched in any part of the Britiſh ſeas. 
be ſea begins with the tide. of flood to ferment and agitate itſelf in 
ch a manner as to reſemble the boiling of a huge chaldron, which 
creaſes gradually until it riſes like pyramids, ſpouting up immediately 
uter as high as the maſt of an ordinary veſſel, with a conſiderable 
port, During this time the ſea is all covered with foam, and the 
lite waves run two leagues with the wind before they break. The 
lation continues violent from the beginning of the tide till it is more 
an half flood, when it decreaſes gradually until it has ebbed about 
al an hour, but continues to boil till within an hour of low water. 
Votwithſtanding this vaſt ferment, however, which brings up the 
balleſt ſhell-fitl 5 
t the laſt hour of the tide of flood, and the laſt of the tide of 


db. The whirlpool has its name from Bretan, ſaid to be fon to the . 


ug of Denmark, who was wrecked in this place. No leſs remarks 
ble are the ſtrange reciprocations of the tides about the iſland of Ber- 
kn, of which the following account is given by Sir Robert Murray 
Ltze Philoſophical Tranſactions. At the eaſt end of this iſſe, there 
a trenge recipręcation of the flux and reflux of the ſea, There is 
Wther no leſs remarkable upon the welt fide of the Long Ifland. 
ſte tides which come from the ſouth - weſt run along the coaſt 
thward ; ſo that, during their ordinary courſe, the flood runs eaſt 


| Ye Firth where Bernera lies, and n — 
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« in circumference, flat on the top, and has a deep well within it. 


from the ground, ſmall boats may croſs the gulf 
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met with in the ſand. Some ſmall quantity of ambergreaſe is found on 
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- ſea ebbs and flows orderly, ſome four days before the full and chan 
and as long after; (the ordinary ſpring-tides riſing 14 or 15 feet yy, 
right, and all the reſt proportionably, as in other places;) but after. 
wards, for four days before the quarter-moons, there is always a grey 
and ſingular variation. For then, (a ſoutherly moon making the fy} 
ſea) the courſe of the tide being eaſtward when it begins to floy, 
which is half an hour after nine o'clock, it not only continues ſo fir 
about half an hour after three in the afternoon that it is high water, 

but after it begins to ebb the current runs on ſtill eaſtward during the 
whole ebb; fo that it is. eaſtward for twelve hours together. Bu 
then at night, when it begins to flow, the current turns, and runs well 
ward all night for twelve hours more, as it did eaſtward the day be. 
fore; and thus the reciprocations continue, one flood and one ebb un- 
ning twelve hours eaſtward, and another twelve hours weſtward, til 
four days before the full and new moon ; and then they reſume their | 
ordinary regular courſe, running eaſt during the fix hours of flood, ant iſ" 

weſt during the fix of ebb.” | | 
The iſland of North Uiſt is remarkable for its oyſters, which are {6 e 
large, that they muſt be cut into ſeveral pieces before they can be eaten, 
It has alſo ſuch a multitude of freth water lakes, and theſe diſpoſed in 
ſuch an intricate manner, that Mr Martin found it impoflible to number 
them. On the welt coaſt of Harries are found a variety of curious ſhells 
of different colours; and great quantities of cuttle-fiſh bone are allo 


the coaſts of Bernera, which lies to the ſouthward. This iſland, in the 
ſummer time, is all covered over with daiſy and clover ; and in one place, 
for about a mile, the graſs is intermixed with a plant exactly reſembling 
that which grows in the ſea; and is called Slaka. Mice, it is faid, wil 
not live on the iſland of Quedam ; and the point of one of its rocks has 
a vein of adamant. In the iſland of Harries the rats were ſome time 
ago ſo numerous, and deſtroyed the corn, &c. to ſuch a. degree, that 
a famine ſeemed ready to enſue. The natives kept a number of cats 
on purpoſe to deſtroy them; but the number of the rats was ſo great, 
that they proved an overmatch for theſe antagoniſts ; until at laſt i 
was found out, that milk given to the cats after every encounter, prove 
an effectual reſtorative of their ſtrength ; which, being generally pract- 
ſed cen wg the iſland, ſoon freed the inhabitants trom their trouble 
ſome gueſts. A more tragical conſequence enſued on the iſland of Jon! 
towards the end of the laſt century; for a ſwarm of rats having ſudden 
I entered that iſland, nobody knew how or from whence, devoured ak 
the corn; which, with ſome other diſaſters, occaſioned the deltruduon 
of all the inhabitants by famine. Mr Martin ſpeaks of a ſmall land 
which was entirely covered with heath; but the ground, from ſom? 
pnaccountable internal fermentation, threw it all up from the root, { 
that not a ſingle plant remained. In ſome of the ſmall iſlands, red cut 
rant-berries grow naturally, and are ſuppoſed to have been brougil 
thither originally by the birds; and on the weltern coaſts of theſe iſland 
ſome of the Weſt India productions are ſometimes found, after havily 
been driven by the winds and waves acroſs the vaſt Atlantic Oceal 
In moſt of theſe iſlands there are few or no venomous creatures to 
met with, excepting ſome vipers of a ſmall ſize ; but in the iſle of Se 
there, are conſiderable numbers of large and very poiſonous fei pet 
Oo are principally of three kinds, of which the molt poiſonous = 
| we 43 | — ( 5 : | bla 
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03% WW hack and white ſpotted ; the yellow ſerpent is ſmaller in ſize, and like- 

b. vie leſs poiſonous ; and the little black ſerpent is the leaſt dangerous of 
| il, In the iſland of Raza is a ſpring running down the face of a rock, 
ir the water of which leaves a white calcareous matter, of which very fine 


900 lime is made. 8 Be „ 25 
; Inhabitants, Manners, and Guſtoms. The inhabitants of the Hebrides 


fo re remarkable for their longevity, ſtrength, and agility. They retain 
6 1 many of the cuſtoms of the ancient Celts; but with evident remains of 
Fro the feudal conſtitution. Formerly theſe iſlands were able to ſend 10,000 
wet. WY behting men into the field; but population is now ſaid to be ſo much 

* diminiſhed, that the whole number of inhabitants do not exceed 50, ooo. 
95 n moſt reſpects they reſemble the Highlanders of Scotland, of whom 


| a m account ſhall be given in its proper plage. | 
thet Hiflory, The Hebrides were not unknown to the Romans, though 
om them we cannot collect any thing relative to their hiſtory. The 
nhabitants had probably for ſome ages their own governors, though in 
proceſs of time all the iſlands were annexed to the kingdom of Scot- 
' and; but we are not informed of the particular period at which this 
747 happened, nor does it appear when the Danes made their firſt invaſion. 
ln 575 the king of Norway purſued into the Hebrides ſeveral petty prin- 
ces, whom he had expelled from his dominions, and who had taken 
rfuge among theſe iſlands, and moleſted him by continual deſcents 
on his coaſts, Theſe pirates he ſoon overcame and ſlaughtered ; but 


no ning left behind him a kind of viceroy, or governor, the latter threw 
olacg if allegiance to his ſovereign, and {et up for himſelf. Soon after the 
bin Iles were formed into a kingdom, the monarch of which reſiding in the 
| wil le of Man, had the name of the kingdom of Man. In a {ſhort time 
: bolt of the iſlands became tributary to Norway after which they ſeem 


b have had ſome dependence on Scotland; as in 1093 we find Donald 
Bane bribing Magnus king of Norway, with the promiſe of all the iſles, 
In caſe he would aſſiſt him in his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
f conſequence of this invitation, Magnus conquered all thefe iſlands; 
ud they remained under the dominion of Norway, when they were 
ded to Scotland after the death of Haquia, king of Norway, at Largo. 
By this acceſſion the kingdom of Scotland was not ſtrengthened ; ior 
lie iſlands being ſhared among lawleſs and ambitious chiefs, they not 
ly warred among themſelves, but frequently threw off their allegiance 
o their ſovereign 3 invaded his dominions, and carried deſtruction and 
ſelolation wherever they came. Sometimes theſe chieftains ailumed 
title, as well as the power of kings; though they are molt generally 
eb the names of Lords of the Iles, Earls of Roſs, or M. Donald 
tue llles, | + a EP 
ln the time of James I. of Scotland, Inverneſs was burnt by one of 
ele chieftains, who had invaded Scotland with an army of 10,000 men. 
ited, however, at the great preparations making againſt him, he 
mitted to the royal mercy ; but in 1461 the claim of independence 
I again ſet up by one Donald, earl of Roſs, and lord of the ies. He 
ade one ſucceſsful expedition; but, being ſhipwrecked in another, fled 
p laverneſs, where he periſhed by the hands of an Iriſh harper. John, 
& ſucceſſor of Donald, entered into an alliance with Henry IV. of Eng- 
| 6 againſt his own ſovereign James III.; but the former becoming 
My of his new ally, the rebel found himſelf obliged to ſubmit to the 
. amy under the duke of Athol. This finally broke the power of the 
„„ Ff | chieftains, 
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became treaſon to wear them. Even in the preſent age, the dil. 


$58” 56' and 54* 40' of N. lat.; and between 1* 207 and 6* 15 of . 


counties of Argyle and Perth, never aſſumed, nor do they at preſet 


euſtomed to invade. They are firſt mentioned in hiſtory by the name 


river to the northern extremity of the ifland. The boundaries betwi 
che Highlands and Lowlands are not exactly determined; the diftnd 


entirely from the difference betwixt the manners and habits of the pe 


- vided, with their ſubdiviſions into ſheriffdoms, ſtewartries, &c. 
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chieftains, with regard to the invaſion of Scotland ; and the iſles wa 
from thencefor ward declared to be unalienably ſubje& to this kingdan, 
The tronbles with which Scotland was almoſt perpetually afflicted, hoy. 
ever, prevented the inhabitants of the Hebrides, for a long time, fron 
enjoying-any real quiet ; continual wars and quarrels took place among 
the chieftains ; and even in the beginning of the laſt century, they made 
incurſions into the northern part of Ireland, where they were known by 
the name of Red/hanks, on account of their tartan hofe, until at laſt i 


bances among thoſe chieftains were frequent; and it was only by the 20 
of parliament, aboliſhing heritable juriſdictions, in 1748, that they were 
thoroughly quelled, and rendered incapable of injuring one another for 
the future, | Eo 8 8 | | | 
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[S kingdom, conſiſting of the northern 
art of the iſland of Britain, lies between 


Situation and Extent. 6 2 


long.; extending in length about 300 miles, and in breadth 185. lis 
bounded on the welt, by thoſe parts of the Atlantic Ocean called the 
Deucaledonian and Iriſh ſeas; on the eaſt by the German ocean; 0 
the north by the Pentland Firth; and on the ſouth by England. 
Name. The name of Scotland, in Latin, Scotra ; in Spanith, .7jctia; 
and in French, Z/oje; is generally ſuppoſed to be derived from S:y!liu 
whence the inhabitants originally proceeded ; and who, from thei 
eountry, had the name of Scuyths, or. Scuyts; and to this day the nam: 
of the country in ſome of the northern diſtricts is pronounced Scuy/lan, 
The true Scots, however, who originally inhabited only the preſent 


aſſume, the name of Scozs, but call themſelves Gael, or Albanich; f 
that, it is poffible, the appellation of Scots, or Scuyts, may have been 
given them by ſome of thoſe people whoſe territories they had been ac: 


of Scots, in the year 267. : „ 

Diviſions. Fhe whole kingdom of Scotland, properly ſo called, is d- 
vided into 33 counties, or ſhires, ſpecified below; befides which, a ge. 
neral diviſion into South and North Scotland, or into the Lowlands aud 
Highlands, has been adopted by moſt authors. The ſouth of Scotlanl 
comprehends all the country from the river Forth to the northern ps 
of England; while the northern diviſion contains that from the ſam 


tion being founded not upon geographical accuracy, but taking its ris 
ple. The following is a liſt of the counties into which Scotland is 


I. Orkney and Shetland 1/lands, formerly deſcribed, make one of thy 


ſhires of Scotland. _ | . 
2. Caithne/7, occupies the north-eaſt corner of the iſland ; bounde 
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the 
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de north and eaſt by the German Ocean and Pentland Frith; on the 
wt and ſouth-weſt by. Sutherland; and on the ſouth, terminating in à 
weky promontory called the Ord. The form of the two points, 9 
$1 head and St John's head, which ſtretch into the fea like a pair of 
uns, is thought by Mr Pennant to have given occaſion to the name 
[r1ana, anciently beſtowed upon this county. The ground is full of 
woraſſes, and the climate rainy and boiſterous. It is but thinly peopled, 
ud the common people in a very ſervile ſtate. Its principal towns are 
Wick and Thurſo. WOT. ** e 

3. Sutherland, extends from the promontory of the Ord to the north 


the ſhire of Roſs on the fouth ; and the German Ocean on the eaſt. It is a 


mountainous country, abounding in cattle and game of various kinds. 
Is general diviſions are Strathnavern and Sutherland; the principal 


— Mon: are Tongue and Dornoch. | Ws 
| 4 Roſs, has Sutherland on the north; the Northern Sea on the eaſt and 
welt; and Inverneſs on the ſouth. Its principal towns are Tain, Dingwall, 


Fortroſe, and Roſemarkie. Its general divifions are Mint, Ardroſs, and 


Ghrlz; more particularly it contains Eaſter and Welter Roſs ; the ifles of 
Levis, Lochbroom, Lochcarron, Ardmeanach, Redcaſtle, Ferrintoſh, 


futherland. Tos GS | | 

. Cromarty/hire, may properly. be called a part of Roſs, being bound- 
d on all fides by that ſhire, except on the eaſt, by the Murray Frith. 
tis very fertile in grain, and produces plenty of black cattle, and is 


ai red with ſeveral feats up and down. Its coaſt abounds with fiſh of 
13 lfterent kinds. i | = a | 

19 6. Inverneſ5-/hire, has part of Roſs and the Murray Frith on the north; 
1. Argyle on the ſouth; Perth on the ſouth-eaſt ; Nairn, Band, and A- 


berdeen on the eaſt; and the ſea on the weft. It contains Aird, Strath- 
plas, Skye, Harries, Badenoch, Lochaber, and Glenmoriſon; the prin- 
pal towns are Inverneſs, Inverlochy, and Fort Auguſtus. In general, 
tis a bleak, mountainous, and barren country, but the northern part is 
rell cultivated and fertile. | | 


e north by the Murray Frith; on the weſt and ſouth by Inverneſs; 
d on the eaſt by Elgin. It is mountainous, but enjoys a mild ch- 
nate; the principal town is Nairn.- | | | 1 

6. Ein, is bounded on the eaſt by the river Spey; on the weſt by 
an and part of Lochaber ; on the ſouth by Aberdeen and Badenoch ; 
don the north by the Murray Frith. This county enjoys a mild 
id ſerene climate; inſomuch, as to be reckoned ſuperior in this re- 
Mt to any other part of Scotland. It is, however, mountainous, and 
ter for paſturage than corn; though the ſouthern parts afford 


. are Murray and Strathſpey; the principal towns, Elgin and 
tres. | . f LE, 

, Bang, or Bamiſfſbire, is bounded on the weſt by Murray; on the 
ak. weſt by Badenoch and the Braes of Mar; on the eaſt by the Ger- 
an Ocean; and on the north by the Murray Frith. The country is 
felant and fertile, abounding with all the neceſſaries of life The 


Ad part of Buchap ; the principal towns, Banff and Cullen. 
„ e 12 10. Aberdeenſhire, 


* ” 
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weſtern extremity of the iſland; having the Northern Ocean on the north; | 


Snthpaiſer, and Ferrindonald. It is a mountainous country, but 
vi many fertile ſpots interſperſed; being in general much fimilar to 
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J. Nairn, formerly included in. the ſhire of Murray, is bounded on 


Jentiful crops, and have the harveſt remarkably early. Its divi- 


iions are, Banff, Strathdovern, Boyne-Euzy, Balveny, Strathawin, 
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arable and paſture ground. The diviſions are Mar, Buchan, (; 


| 9a producing a great quantity of fir and plantations of othe 


Kincardine, | 


| the north-eaſt by the Mearns ; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; ad 


and fruitful, and the climate varies accordingly ; being cold and |t: 
Frith of Clyde; on the eaſt by Perthſhire; on the north-calt 
and Frith of Clyde; on the weſt by Argyleſhire; on the north by i 


north by that diviſion of Perthſhire called Monteith. The coun!) 
_ variegated with hills and plains, ſhaded with many woods and pl 


10. Aberdeenſhire, is bounded on the ſouth by the river Dee and jþ 
Grampian mountains; by part of Murray on the north; the Germy 
Ocean on the eaſt; and the river Deveron and of Badenoch on the 
weſt. The country in general is fertile, and affords plenty both d 


rioch, and Strathbogie. The principal towns, Old and New Aber 
deen, Fraſerſburgh, Peterhead, Kintore, Inverurie, and Old Meldrun. 

11. Kincardine, or Mearnſhire, is bounded on the north by the ri 
Dee and Aberdeenſhire ; on the ſouth by the river Southeſk ; and 9 
the weſt by Angusſhire. It is a plain level country, fertile in corn a 


inds of wood. The principal towns are Bervie, Stonehaven, a 


12. -Anzus-ſhire, is bounded on the north by the Binchinnin mountain 
which ſeparate it from Braemar; on the ſouth by the river Tay; 9 


on the welt by Perthſhire. It is more mountainous than the formet 
but in general is rich, fertile, and well cultivated ; producing nud 
better crops than many counties lying farther to the ſouthward. Th 
principal towns are Forfar, Dundee, Montroſe, and Brechin. 

12. Perthſhire, has Lochaber and Badenoch on the north and north-wel 
Mar on the north-eaſt ; Argyle and Dunbarton on the welt and fouth 
welt ; with Clackmannan-ſhire, part of Stirling · ſnire, and the Forth u 
the ſouth; Kinroſs and Fife on the ſouth-eaſt z and Angus on the ea 
The country in ſome places is very mountainous, but in others oli 


among the mountains, but mild and temperate on the plains. Its dm 
ſions are Perthſhire Proper, Athol, Goury, Braedalbine, Monteith, du 
thern, Stormont, Glenſhield, and Raynork; the principal towns, Pen 
Dumblane, Blair, and Dankeld. | | 

14. Argyle. This county, along with that of Perth and the Welte 
Iſles, is ſaid to have comprehended the whole of the ancient kingdet 
of Scotland. It is bounded on the ſouth by the Iriſh ſea, andi 


Lochaber ; and on the north-weſt by ſeveral iſlands. The county 
very mountainons and rocky; but the ſea-coaſt is indented with m 
inlets, which afford excellent harbours. Its diviſions are Argyle It 
per, Cowal, Knapdale, Lorn, Kintyre, with part of the Weſtern lle 
particularly Ila, Jura, Mull, Uiſt, Tiree, Coll, and Liſmore; f 
principal towns, Inverary and Campbeltown, © _ | 

15. Dunbtartan, or Lenaxſhire, is bounded on the ſouth by the ft 


Grampian mountains; on the eaſt by Stirling; and on the ſouth 
by Lanerkſhire. The country in general is full of hills covered vi 
heath, and more fit for patturage than corn; but is, however, ag" 
ably diverſified, and well inhabited. Dunbarton is the principal to 

16. Stirling, formerly Striveling ſhire, is bounded on the welt | 
Dunbarton cr Lenoxſhire; on the eaſt by Clackmannan and the m 
Forth; on the ſouth-eaſt by Weſt Lothian or Linlithgow ; and on 


tions, and in general is fertile both in corn and paſture. The princh 
towns are Stirling and Falkirk. | 3 5 | 
217, Clartmannan, the ſmalleſt county in Scotland, is bounced 


4 the eaſt by Perthſhire; and on the weſt by Stirlingſhire, That part 
n the which lies near the Forth is plain and fertile; producing abundance of 
h a em, as well as paſture ; the principal towns are Alloa and Clack- 
Nr 18, Kinroſs, has Perthſhire on the weſt and north, Fife on the eaſt and 


buch. The ſouth part of this county is fertile in grain, but on the north 
Wel 2bounds with fine paſturage. Kinroſs is the only town in the country, 
leaſantly ſituated on the weſt fide of Loch Leven, which is 31 miles 
n n long by 25 where broadeſt. | 


other 10. Fiſaſpire, lies between the Friths of Forth and Tay 7 bounded ] 
„ua the north by the Frith of Tay; on the ſouth by that of Forth, 


which divides it from the Lothians; on the weſt by Perth, Kinroſs, 


tain nd Clackmannan ; and on the eaſt by the German Ocean. The face 
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the moſt populous county in Scotland, and has a great number of fine 


and, Inverkeithing, Ely, Burntiſland, Dunfermline, Dyſart, Anitruther, 
and Aberdour. - 5 | : 5 
20. Linlithgowſhire, or Weſ? Lothian, is bounded on the north by 
the Frith of- N on the weſt by Clydeſdale; on the north-weſt by 


th oo it is ſeparated by the rivers Breich and Amond. The country is rich in 
e cali com and paſturage. The principal towns are Linlithgow, Borrow | 
; chi fownneſs, and the Queen's Ferry, „ 
{ ih; 21. Edinburghſhire, or Mid Lothian, is bounded on the weſt by Lin- 
ts d lthoowſhire ; on the eaſt by Raft Lothian, or Haddingtonſhire ; on the 
b, St bud by Tweedale ; and on the north by the Frith of Forth, and part 


Peri of Linlithgowſhire. It is in general a pleaſant and fertile country, and in 


afiate of high cultivation. The principal towns are Edinburgh, Dal- 


Welte leich, Muſſelburgh, and Leith. | 

ngdct 22. Haddingtonſhire, or Eaſt Lothian, is bounded on the north by 
and nch of Forth; on the ſouth by the hills of Lammermuir; and on the 
ealt iy velt by the ſhire of Mid Lothian. It is one of the moſt fruitful coun- 


ntry 


ties in Scotland, and likewiſe one of the moſt populous. The principal 
h may | | 


towns are Haddington, Dunbar, and North-Berwick. 


le Fr 23. Berwickſhire, or Mert, is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the 


mer Tweed, and the German Ocean; on the weſt by Mid Lothian 
re ; ad Roxburghſhire-; on the ſouth by Teviotdale; and on the north by 
laſt Lothian. The country is rough and irregular, exhibiting a variety 
he m © hills, muirs and moſſes, intermixed with pleaſant and fertile vallies. 
lt is divided into three diſtricts, Mers, Lammermuir, and Lauderdale 


ed vi anciently the capital of the county, being now erected into a county by 


well eit by Northumberland and Cumberland; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
he ni by Dumfries; on the weſt by Selkirk; and on the north by Mers or 
| on Berwick. It abounds with hills and moſſes, which, however, are in- 
unn erſperſed with many delightful vallies ; and the whole is full of the 
| plan leats of gentlemen, who are in general very opulent. It is divided into 


Teriotdale, Liddſdale, Eſkdale, and Euſdale. The principal towns are 
ledburgh, Kelſo, and Melroſs. | | 


nded 
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i-north by the Ochil hills ; on the ſouth by the Frith of Forth; on 


of the country. is diverſified with mountains, woods, and plains ; it js. . 


fats The principal towns are St Andrews, Cupar, Kirkaldy, Falk- 


virlingſhire ; and on the ſouth-eaſt and eaſt by Mid- Lothian, from which 


The principal towns are Lauder and Dunſe ; Berwick upon Tweed, 


t{elf; and, politically ſpeaking, diſtin& both from Scotland and England. 
1] tow! 24. Teviotdale, or Roxburghſhire, is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth- 
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25. Seltirk/hire, or the ſheriffdom of Eitrict foreſt, is bounded on ts = 
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m, but fertile both in corn and paſture. The principal town is $, 


ton is Peebles. | 


5 barony of Glaſgow. The principal towns are Lanerk, Hamilton, Cla. 
. © gow, and Rutherglen. The country in general is heathy and mobs. 


the ſhire of Renfrew ; on the north it is ſeparated from that diviſion of 


over. The north part is rocky and barren ; from the middle ſouthward 
the ground is cultivated, and produces oats, barley, and pcaſe, yet not 


| fort there on that account. Rothſay in the iſland of Bute is the head 
town of the ſhire. . | 5 


 Rircudbright and Wigtown; on the ealt by Lanerkſhire ; and on the 


welt part of Galloway, and the regality of Glenluce ; is an hilly country, 


north by part of Tweedale and Mid Lothian; on the ſouth and eaſy 
Teviotdate ; and on the welt by part of Annandale. It is a hilly coy. 


26. Peebles, or Tweedale, is bounded on the eaſt by Selkirkſhire; o 
the ſouth by Dumfries; on the weſt by Lanerk; and on the north b 
d Lothian. It is a billy country, and its fireams abound with fl 
more than thoſe of any other in Scotland; its hills are generally green 
to the top, and afford paſture to vaſt numbers of ſheep. The principi 

27. Lanerkfhire, or Clydeſdale, is bounded on the ſouth: by Kircud. 
bright and Dumfriesſhire Nw the north-weſt and north by Renfrey 
and Dunbarton ; on the eaſt and north- eaſt by Linlithgow and Stirling. 
ire; and on the eaſt by Peebles. Its diviſions are the Upper and Nether 
Hard: .; the former being properly the ſhire of Lanerk, the latter the 


tainous, but agreeably engngh diverſiſied, and affording plenty both d 
arable and paſture ground. | 
28. Renfrew/hbire, called by way of eminence the Barony, on at- 
| count of its having been the ancient inheritance of the Stewarts, i 
bounded on the weit by the Frith of Clyde; on the eaſt by Lanerklhire; 
on the north by Dunbarton; and on the ſouth by that part of Ayr 
ſhire called Cunningham. It is an agreeable, fertile, and populous 
country; producing great plenty both of corn and paſturage. The 
principal towns are Renfrew, Paiſley, Greenock, and Port-Glaſgow. 

29. Buteſhire, an iſland ſituated in the Frith of Clyde, 4x miles welt of 


Argylethire, called Cowal, by a narrow {trait three quarters of a mil: 


an ſufficient quantities to ſupply the inhabitants. Three miles ſouth 
lies the iſland of Arran: here the climate in winter is very ſevere, in {um- 
mer the air remarkable ſalubrious, and many valitudinarian people re. 


30. Ayrſhire, is bounded on the north by Renfrew ; on the fouth by 


welt by the Frith of Clyde. It is a fertile and populous country; tit 
diviſions are Kyle, Carrick, and Cunningham; the principal towns art 
Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine, Maybole, Stewarton, and Saltcoats. 

31. Wigtownſhire, is bounded on the north by Ayrſhire ; on the welt by 
the Iriſh tea ; and on the eaſt by Kircudbrightſhire. It comprehends the 


and that part of it which projects into the ſea, between the two bays ot 
Lochrain and Glenluce, is called the Kenner of Galloway, and is one df 
the molt barren and rugged parts of Scotland. The principal tov" 
are Wigtown, Stranraer, and Whitehorn. 1 

32 · Kircudbrighiſhire, is bounded on the weſt by Wigton; on th 
north-weſt by Ayr; on the north and eaſt by Dumfriesſhire; and on tie 
ſouth by St George's Channel. The north and north-weſt parts 47 
very mountainous, and abound with paſturage. The other parts“ 
the ſhire is well cultivated, and produces grain of all kinds in abut 
dance; the principal towns are Kircudbright, Dalry, and Perrin 


* 


* 
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| Tm Dumſriegſture, is bounded on the eaſt by Solway Frith; on the welt 
V Kireudbrightſhire ; on the north by part of Clydeſdale, Tweedale, 
ad Teriordale; and on the ſouth by the Eriſh ſea. It is a rough and 
wuntainous country, producing vaſt numbers of cattle and ſheep, 
; ch are aunually exported into England. The diviſions are Annan- 
Fi dle, Wachopdale, and Nithſdale; the principal towns are Dumfries and 
r —_ 1 „„ 
cipal [a all, thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty repreſentatives to' fit 


wy, as do Nairn and Cromarty, alſo Clackmannan and Kinroſs. 


Hh The royal Boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives are, 
ether render g bz. Q 1 || Crail, Kilrenny, Anfiruther ? 
r the Bk wall, Wick, 2 Ii Eaftand Weſt, and Pit S & 
Oli. Dingwall, and Tam, k. den wee 
Our rortroſe, Inverneſs, Nairne, 4 Dyfart, Kirkaldy, King _ 1 
th a nd Ferret, coo oo» y -. id horn, and Burntiſland, 

Ehin, Cullen, Banff, Inve- 2 1 Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, 
mie and Kintore, . .. I. Queen's. ferry, Culrols, > 
te u dereen, Bervie, Mon- ) and Stirling 
hire roſe, Aberbrothick, and > 1 || Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruther- 8 
a Frechin, . . . . » + » [ glen, and Dunbarton, . 
The Forfar, Perth, Dundee, 7 | 1  Haddingten, Dunbar, North) 
N vr, and St Andrews, . Berwick, Lauder, and - 1 
«0 oF" Peebles, Linlith- 1 || Jedburgh, . . . . . . . = 
on br, and Lanerk, ... 5 | Wigtown, New Galloway 2 
mie mfries, Sanquhar, An. I Stranraer, and Whitehorn, 
ward un, Lochmaben, and 1 Ayr, Irvine, Rothſay, Cam 1 
| ra Urkeudbright... . J [l bletown, and Inverary. 


a Clnate, Seil, and Produce of Scotland. The climate of Scotland, 
e re. "gh various in different parts of the kingdom, is yet in general 


Im; though in ſome of thoſe places, where high mountains abound, 
1s exceedingly ſharp for almoſt three fourths of the year. The vic 
ly of the ſea; however, has a tendency to ſoften the aſperity of the 
K ; and therefore the whole ifland of Britain is much more tem- 
nts, both in reſpect to the heat of ſummer and cold of winter, than 
dee parts of the continent which lie under the fame. parallels “of lati- 
Ide. In ſome places, the fertility of the foil is by no means inferior to 
lat of any part of England, though in general the latter is preferable; 
d many garden vegetables are found to take a conſiderably longer 


try, 
4 ne in coming to perfection in Scotland than in England. In almoſt 
ne 0 l parts of this kingdom, however, as much grain is raiſed as is ſuſh- 
—" i tor the conſumption of the inhabitants, and in many places much 


ie, Cattle and ſheep alſo are raiſed in fuch abundance, in many pla- 


u the to form a very confiderable article of exportation. The water 
1n the raghout this kingdom is in general excellent, which may be ſup- 
; Wi owing to its running over ſand and gravel ; but this property is 
is of "ed as an argument to prove the poverty of the ſoil in general. It 


tertain, however, that in many parts of Scotland, the value of eſtates is 


«the parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chuſing alter - 


uch more mild than could have been expected from its northern ſitua- 
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: greater than thoſe of an equal extent in England, which perhaps may 


country is in a manner full of mountains. The ſouthern promontory af 
Caithneſs, called the Ord, is a ſteep mountain, round which the high road 


all ſides towards the top, in ſuch a manner, that it looks like a great ſhip 


| kung == with mountains piled upon one another in a tremendous 
for being the ſource of the Tay, the largeſt in Scotland. In the ſhire of 
may add the Ochil hills, which ſeparate Stirling from Perthſhire; 


 Lammer-muir, &. There are likewiſe many detached mountain 


great diſtance. About the middle of the county of Peebles is a lg 
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e owing to the ground being leſs exhauſted. The great inequalitiet 
of the land in this kingdom are unfavourable to agriculture ; but they 
afford opportunities of the moſt delightful ſituations for country-houſe, 
of -which the gentlemen do not fail to take adyantage, and which maks 
their ſeats Selervedly admired by every traveller. 4 
- Mountains, The principal of theſe are the Grampian mountains, ex. 
tending almoſt the whole breadth of the iſland, from the neighbourhoods 
the city of Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyleſhire. In ſome of the norther 
diviſions, indeed, particularly that part of Roſsſhire, called Ardroſſ, the 


circles, and in ſome places overhangs the ſea in a frightful manner. In the 
lower part adjoining to the fea are immenſe caves, in which vaſt nun- 
hers of ſeals take up their refidence. Near the town of Inverneſs is; 
little hill, named Tomman, fo ſtrangely ſhaped, that Mr Pennant fays i 
might be taken for a work of art. It is of an oblong form, ſloping on 


14 LXT. 
2 


* <X 
Tight. 


with the keel upwards. Its ſides, and part of the neighbouring plains, 
gre planted, and make an agreeable walk. That part of Inverneſsſhir 
called Lochaber, is very mountainous and barren ; and the ſhire of Ar 
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anner. The mountains of Braedalbine in Perthſhire, are remarkable 


Inverneſs. 


ngus too, the Binchinnin hills are very conſiderable. To theſe ve 
the Pentland hills, which run through Mid Lothian, and join thole oi 


throughout the kingdom, which are generally of a conical figure, and 
make a beautiful appearance at a diſtance. Some of theſe are called 
Laws, as particularly that near North-Berwick, commonly called No 

ick-Law, which is of conſiderable height, and may be ſeen at 


mountain named Braidal, from the top of which the ſea on both fd 
of the iſland may be ſeen. However, in order our readers may form 

better idea of the height of the mountains, below is a Table of the mou 
remarkable in Scotland, with their Height above the level of the Ses. 


* 


n „ 1 K 25 Feet. 
it L Lomond (Stirlingſhire) 3262 || , & [Kermancarn 1020 
Fi — 5 2 5 1196 255 Kerloch 1890 
uſes, Farragon — * 2 Klochnabane 2370 
ako | Benlawers 48015 :3 | Mountbattock 3465 
„ | Benmore | 3903 Bendochie, Aberdeen 1420 
„ex- bl Schiehallion 3564 Rin hill 1045 
odo E Bengloe 3724 || Beneagan 1582 
berly » | Benderig 3550 |] Noath D 1830 
5 the g | Benchonzie 2922 [ Buck of Cabrach 2377 
ry af Benvorlick 3300 |! Croyhabbie 2558 
road Benledi 3009 Benrinnis 3 
n the  Benelach 2420 {; Benwyves ( Roſsſhire) _ 700 
aum tell (Dumfries-ſhire) 2582 8 - pron ns 1929 
SF 12 f Es | rd of ditto 1250 
x gt - | 3 , 
ays it D geriffield 2044 | Scarryhills | 1376 
5 08” 8 | * Miſtylaw (Renfrewſhire) 1240 
e 
** into f 8 ell ot Mochram 1020 
” Ditto by Rev.M.Ferg. 2230 Knock of Luce 101 4 
os of Jura, J. Jura 2476 > Larg 1758 
wall Seen 34 Cairnſmoor (Ki id) 1728 
kadle Bennives 4370 airnſmoor ( ircu 27 
e "ol © | Cairngoram 4060 | 47 ; Knock Dalton 930 
= E Mealfourvouny 3060 Cairntable 1650 


Laker, Rivers, and Foreſts. The lakes in Scotland, commonly call- 
il Lacht, are very numerous, though the name is not always applied 
nly to lakes properly ſo called, but ſometimes to an arm of the ſea 
tuning up a good way into the country, ſo as to form a deep bay ; as' 


V r erample Loch Fyn, remarkable for its herrings, and 46 miles in 
em, though only four in breadth. Of the ſame kind is Loch Ar in 
Wl Imemeſsſhire, by means of which, it is ſuppoſed, that the ancient Celtic 


thabitants of Scotland were enabled to preſerve themſelves indepen- 
lant of the Lowlanders, and unmixed with them. The largeſt freſh - 
000 er lake in Scotland, is Loch Lomond in Dunbartonſhire. It is a vaſt 
oy of water, 21 miles long, and 4x where broadeſt, ſupported by 
Udterraneous ſprings as well as rivulets. It is very deep, and has 24 
ſerdant iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited, and well ſtocked with 
ter. It affords a magnificent and delightful proſpeR at a diſtance, the 
nandeur of which is heightened by the high mountains with which it is 
mounded. Loch Neſs is about 22 miles in length, generally one or two 
breadth, and exceſſively deep, in ſome places not leſs than 140 fathoms. 
truns in a ſtrait line from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and from an emi- 
rice near Fort Auguſtus, which is ſituated near the ſouth-weſt end of it, 


I Ne may have a full view of the whole. This lake, either dy reaſon of 
181 depth, or from ſome natural warmth in the water, is never known to 
and in cold weather emits a ſteam like boiling water; but the water 


I the lake, when ſeparated from the main body, will freeze as readily 
ny other. The people in the neighbouring country have a prodi- 
s opinion of its ſalubrity, inſomuch, that ſome will ſend 30 miles for 
© Tater of Lock Neſs, in preference to that in the neighbourhogd of 
.. | Gg 5 | their 
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their own habitations. The lake abounds with ſalmon and large tray, 
At its upper extremity it communicates with Loch Oich, about four 
miles in length: Loch Lochy, which communicates with the weſtern 
ocean through Loch Abyr, is 12 miles long, ſo that there is only: 
neck of land about 14 miles in breadth between them; through which, 
if a canal were cut, a conveyance by water would be eſtablithed fron 
one fide of the iſland to the other, and the North Highlands entirely fe 
parated from the reſt. Loch Spinie, near Elgin, is remarkable for the 
number of its ſwans, which ſometimes appear in ſuch clouds as to darken 
the air. Their numbers are ſuppoſed to be owing to a plant which 
gros in the waters of the lake, and of which the ſwans are fond. A. 
bout four miles ſouth of Stirling is Loch Coulter, about three miles i 
circumference. We mention it not on acequnt of its ſize, but of a ver 
remarkable phenomenon which took plactHere at the time of the earth. 
quake at Liſbon, in 1755. A large ſtone, about four feet diameter, 
and of a circular form, was thrown out of the water, without the water- 
=_ mark; having left a furrow behind it, by which its paſſage was market 
bi as far as the eye could diſcern it under the water. The waters of Loch 
| Neſs, and the adjacent lakes, were violently agitated about the time 0 
this earthquake. Loch Tay is of confiderable extent, and is formed by 
the river Tay, ſoon after its ſource among the mountains of Bracdalbine, 
All the Lochs in Scotland abound in fith, eſpecially eels, which in ſome 
places are taken in fuch numbers as to be exported to other countries, 
They are alſo generally bordered with woods, and afford agreeable 
and romantic proſpects. On the borders of Annandale is a lake named 
Loch gannen, which forms a catara& over a precipice 250 paces high 
where the water falls with ſuch force as to kill the fiſh underneath, 
The principal river in Scotland is the Tay, though ſome are of opt 
nion that the Forth rather deſerves the preference. This ariſes, as ha 
already been mentioned, among the mountains of Braedalbine in Perth 
thire ; ſoon after which it forms a large lake, named Loch Tay, abou 
14 miles in length and one in breadth. Its whole courſe from thence it 
not above 40 miles, when it ſalls into the German Ocean, through the 
Frith of Tay, after having been navigable for 16 miles. The river d 
Teith, in Perthſhire, is remarkable fr a cataract near Blair-drom 
end, the noiſe of which almoſt deafens thoſe who approach it. Th 
Forth riſes in Stirlingſhire, in the neighbourhood of an high mountam 
named Ben Lomond, and runs eaſtward into the Frith of the ſame name; 
In its paſſage, ſouth of Clackmannanſhire, it makes many beautiful 
turnings and windirtgs, inſomuch, that though only four miles betweel 
Stirling caſtle and Alloa in a ſtraight line by land, it is 24 by wath 
The Spey is accounted the moſt rapid river in Scotland. Thovg 
ſmaller than the Tay, its courſe is much longer, being not lefs than) 
miles in length. It takes its riſe in Badenoch, and falls into the Ger 
man Ocean, having a very wide and. variable channel, generally full 0 
gravel. It affords an excellent ſalmon fiſhery, which has been rented 
L. roco ſterling annually ; but the river ſometimes does great dam 
to the adjacent country by its dreadful inundations. The rer 
Loſſie in Elginſhire, though its courſe is only a few miles in length 
abounds ſo with ſalmpn, that from 60 to 80 laſts are annually taken f 
it. The Clyde riſes in Annandale, and paſſing through the valle 0 
that name in a north-weſt direction, takes its courſe by Lanerk, 1 


milton, Glaſgow, Renfrew, and Greenock, falling at laſt into the 2 
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y 
e Ocean, through the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the ifland of Bute, 
The river Dun, which divides Carrick from Kyle, or Ayrſhire Proper, 
remarkable for its bridge, which is wider than the Rialto at Venice. 
1. Tweed, which forms part of the boundary between Scotland and 
roland, riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and after many beautt- 
il ſerpentine windings, falls into the ſea at Berwick. Many of the ri- 
nin Scotland are named Z#/#, which in the ancient Celtic fignifies 
ner, To this account of the rivers in Scotland, we may add that of 
Great Canal, betwixt the Forth and Clyde, by which a ready commu- 
ation Will be formed betwixt the eaſtern and weftern parts of the iſland, 
b the great advantage of the inland commerce of the kingdom. Ip is 
ut yet accompliſhed, but is carrying on at a very great expence by a 
kxiety of public-ſpirited gentlemen. | 3 
There are now but few woods in Scotland, though there is abundant. 
dence of their having exiſted formerly all over the kingdom. The 
ra Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, is famous in antiquity for having 
ben the retreat of the Caledomian boars; the remains of which are 
py ſuppoſed to be Ettrick foreſt. In the Highlands are {ome woods 
{excellent oak, and of conſiderable extent, being not leſs than ſour or 
u miles in length, and one or two in breadth. Attempts have been 
wade to burn the timber of theſe into charcoal; but, by reaſon of the 
kfciency of water-carriage,, the ſcheme never turned to account. Al- 
jolt all over the kingdom there are beautiful plantations of firs, the 
ing of which is now much more attended to than formerly. In 
oft of the moſſes in this country, large logs of fir-wood are frequently 
by up, which, being very inflammable, are ſplit into ſmall pieces, and 
kd by the common people inſtead of candles. Theſe moſſes them- 
7es are ſuppoſed to have proceeded originally from decayed woods; 
ey have a ſurpriſing property of preſerving ſubſtances from putrefac- 
Im, fo that even the moſt periſhable bodies have been found entire in 
tem after lying there for many ages. The like property is in ſome 
| ee Ag to the water which ſtagnates upon or runs 
rough them. | 15 | „ | 
Metallic and Mineral Produdtions. In former times, this kingdom pro- 
Iced ſome quantity of the precious metal. James IV. and V. con- 
ed with certain German chemiſts for working the gold mines at 
favtord-muir in Clydeſdale. When James V. married the French 
ugs daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled with coins made 
M gold produced in Scotland, were preſented to the gueſts by way 
(elert; and the large pieces of gold, called bonnet-pieces, coined by 
es V. are ſaid to have been the produce of Scotland. The Ger- 
as who worked theſe. mines, however, being driven away by the 
Wles which enſued under Queen Mary, the working of them was 
Kntnued, and has never ſince been renewed ; but in the rivulet of 
alock ſmall pieces of virgin gold are often brought down by the 
Pds irom the tides of the mountains. In another, called Glaugeber- 
7, in Selkirkſhire, pieces of pure gold have been found, reſembling 
1 and eggs. A ſilver mine, a little north of Stirling, in the 
| hills, was wrought for ſome time, but the expence exceeded the 
A ing therefrom. The moſt advantageous are thoſe of lead, of 
A there are great numbers throughout the kingdom. Thoſe of 
backe contain a conſiderable proportion of ſilver intermixed with | 
er metal; and the mines here belonging to the duke of Queenſ- 
ne: Dy. | henry 
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| berry and ear! of Hopeton, afford maintenance to many thoufand lil 
ple, as well as a conſiderable revenue to the proprietors. Iron ore 
found in great abundance ; and vaſt quantities both of that produced i; 
Scotland, as well as of ore imported from England, are ſmelted ; 
Carron, near Falkirk, the greateſt iron manufactory in Britain, or yer 

haps in the world. The quantity of metal ſmelted, and goods man 
factured in this place, may be gueſſed at from the quantity of cal 
annually conſumed, which is computed to be ſufficient for a city cx 
taining Joo, ooo inhabitants. Coal is produced in many of the counties 
Scotland, and forms a conſiderable article of export. In the county 

Sutherland, a kind of coal is met with of a ſulphureous quality, whid 
frequently takes fire of itſelf; and hence ſhipmaſters are very fear 
of taking it on board. In thoſe places where no coal is to be me 
with, the people are generally ſuppli 
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ied with fuel from peat - moſſes, a 
there are but few parts of the kingdom where the one or the othe 
are not to be met with; and even in theſe, the generally prevail 
taſte for plantations bids fair, in a: ſhort time, to remove all diffcy 
ties. Limeſtone is found all over the kingdom, as well as free long 
and others excellent for building ; ſo that the houſes of the gentlen 
in Scotland are conſtructed of the molt durable and beautiful material 
Nor is the country altogether deſtitute of the more valuable produtio 
of the mineral kingdom. Large pieces of lapis lazuli have be er 
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=_ found in Lanerkſhire; and numbers of variegated pebbles, which a mc 
mit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, have been found in other parts of i in 

4 EkEingdom; and fullers earth, ſo uſeful in the cloth manufacture, is In 
15 J Yoo go TOR. 1 i 
Vegetables and Animals. We have already obſerved, that the fol i nei 


| 
[ | Scotland in many places is not inferior to that of England; ſo that 1 
ja deficiency in point of produce muſt be accounted for from the want Wa 


14 | proper cultivation. In general, it produces wheat, barley, oats, bi 
wr | hemp, fia x, and graſs of various kinds for paſture; and in the ſouthe! x | 
el Counties, the garden productions are very little, if at all, inferior 
oe. thoſe of the ſiſter kingdom. Even the uncultivated parts of the High bo, 
oF lands produce many agreeable and ſalubrious kinds of berries ; and i bab 


ſea-coaſts yield the fweet fucus, called by the people of this county Th 
wulſe, in great abundance. This is eſteemed a good ſtomachic, and 
reliſned as a kind of ſallad by a number of people. It is chiefly WW ven 
the ſouthern counties, however, that agriculture is carried to i abr 
8 perfection, many of the others being in a very wild ſtate; 
omuch, that ſome have ſuppoſed ſcarce the tenth part of the land 
Scotland to be in a ſtate of proper cultivation. | | 

In this country there are but few kinds of wild animals; the \ 
ledonian boars, ſo remarkable for their fierceneſs, are now 00 
no where met with; the wolves alſo, which formerly infeſted 
country, haye long. ſince been deſtroyed. There are till, howe! 
foxes, badgers, pole. cats, and weaſels, though in no great numbe 
and among the mountainous parts, as well as in the foreſts, chere | 
ſeveral ſpecies of ſerpents, one of which, in Galloway, is ſaid © 
very poiſonous. In the Highlands alſo, the red-deer and roe-bl 
are to be met with, though in no great numbers, and their Aeth 1s 
to be inferior to that of the Engliſh veniſon. Hares are met Wut 
plenty throughout the kingdom, as well as heath cocks and git 
fome other birds, particularly of the pheaſant kind, are likewiſe {ol 


4 the Highlands, but they are ſcarce and ſhy, The black cattle of 
S$otland, whoſe numbers have been already taken notice of, are ſmaller 
han thoſe of England, but their fleſh is by many reckoned ſuperior. 
The breed of horſes in this kingdom are likewiſe ſmaller than thoſe of 
Ergland ; though it may be doubted whether they are not more bene- 
icial than even the larger breed of theſe animals. Certain it is, that 
the Engliſh horſes degenerated when formerly introduced into Scotland, 
ind the vaſt pains neceſſary to be taken in order to rear and keep theſe 
nimals in health, ſhew that they are by no means natural to this 
country, and that the ſmaller kind, which are eaſily brought up, and 
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| 1700 can live on a leſs quantity of coarſer food, muſt probably be employ- 
ſcarf ed with more profit. The county of Galloway particularly affords a 
be nd kind (till ſmaller than ordinary, but very ſtrong, and capable of bear- 
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ng fatigue. They are called Ga/loways, from the name of the county 
4 they are bred, and are held in conſiderable eſtimation. . 
The fiſheries of Scotland have of late been very much improved. 
Formerly the people did not venture to fiſh at above a league's diſtance 
from the ſhore ; but now they are as bold in going out from land as 
ary of their neighbours. The ſalmon- fiſnery is of conſiderable ad- 
rantage to the nation, as the fiſh can be cured in Scotland ſooner than 


em markets, and are paid for either in ſpecie, or in valuable com- 
modities. Societies have alſo been formed for encouraging the her- 


nulating the Dutch themſelves in catching and curing theſe fiſh. _ 


* 


never been eſtimated on any proper grounds. In former times, it ap- 
pears to have been very great, as ſuch numbers were deſtroyed in the 


vant wars with England, at the ſame time that no ſenſible decreaſe of inha- 
ts, 77: bitants appears to have taken place. The hogs battle of Falkirk, in 1298, 
outhe is by fome authors computed to have cut off 300,000 Scots. In the war 


ef 1755, Scotland is .ſaid to have furniſhed 80,000 men, of whom 
bo, ooo came from the Highlands and Weltern Iſles ; ſo that it is pro- 
bable the population of the kingdom cannot be leſs than 3, oo, ooc. 
The people are generally rather lean than otherwiſe, clean limbed, and 
capable of enduring much fatigue. They are remarkable for an ad- 
renturing ſpirit ; and it is obſerved, that no nation in the world ſends 
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to broad more of its inhabitants. This inclination to adventure and 
ate; emigration is, with a conſiderable degree of probability, aſcribed to 


land the ancient = of ſucceſſion, by which the elder brother was inveſted 
the 
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ted ! 


Owevi 


wth the whole inheritance, leaving only a very ſcanty pittance to. the 


| relt; ſo that they were in general obliged to go abroad to puſh their 
fortunes. In former times, the prevalence of the feudal inſtitutions 
filled the kingdom, eſpecially the northern parts of it, with blood and 


1mbe were ſhocking ; and the worſt was, that theſe did not take place among 
cre WHY the commonalty, whom we may ſuppoſe to have been immerſed in ig- 
dt vorance, but among thoſe who had got a polite education, and might, 
02-0 in other reſpects, be accounted people of an amiable character. Moſt | 
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of the kings, excepting ſome of diſtinguiſhed abilities, were looked 


every clan being conſidered as ſovereign, with deſpotic authority 


in England or Ireland. They are ſent to the Levant and other ſouth- 


rng-fiſhery 3 ſo that, in a ſhort time, Scotland ſeems to bid fair for e- 


Inhabitants, Manners; and Cuſtoms. The population of Scotland has 
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laughter. The barbarities committed on occaſion of family quarrels 


upon in little other light than as generals of the armies; the chieftain 


ved own people, $0 grear was de pawer of theſs chieftains . 
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| SCOTLAND: 


deed, that even the laws authoriſed them. to inflict capital puniſhmen, 


and ſo ready were they to yield obedience in this reſpe&, that deat 


was uſually inflicted in leſs than twenty-four hours after the offence 
had been committed, or at leaſt after the offender was taken into 


cuſtody. | 3 | | 

Thus the common people of Scotland, for many ages, lived in a fate 
of continual warfare with one another; and it was not until the final 
aboliſhment of the heritable juriſdictions in 1748, that matters could he 
faid to be properly ſettled. Since that time every thing that has been 
faid concerning the ancient ſtate of Scotland is not in the ſmalleſt de. 
gree applicable to it at this day; the people being now every where a 
much civilized, nay, in general, much more ſo than their ſouthern neigh | 
bours. This much is certain, that in point of knowledge the bulk of 
the Scottiſh nation far excels that of England; it being rare to meet 
with a perſon in the Lowlands of Scotland who cannot read and write; 
whereas, in many parts of England, it is exceedingly common- to meet 
with multitudes who can do neither; but ſeem to be immerſed, pal 
recovery, in the moſt brutifh ignorance. | | 

The manners of the Highlanders differ conſiderably from thoſe of 
the Lowlanders, eſpecially in yet retaining a very great veneration for 
their chiefs, notwithſtanding all the pains which the legiſlature has taken 


to emancipate them from this bondage. This is particularly remark- 


able in the Hebrides ; where, we are told, that the place of the ancient 


Celtic bards is {till ſupplied by the Sharachzes, or ſtory-tellers, who are the 


hiſtorians, or genealogiſts, as well as poets of the family. Every chief 
is ſtill ſaid to be attended by his bag-piper when he goes abroad; though 
this muſt certainly be underſtood with great limitation ; for there are 
many gentlemen who have eſtates in the Highlands of Scotland, whole 
education in every reſpect is equal to thoſe in the Lowlands, or in Eng- 
land. The common people, as is natural, flill retain a veneration for 
their ancient cuſtoms, eſpecially their muſic of the bag-pipe ; though 
even this has ſo far declined, that it was lately in danger of being to- 


tally loſt. A total ſuppreſſion of the ancient Scots muſic was judged 


impolitic ; and a ſociety in Edinburgh lately attempted to revive it, by 
offering premiums for the beſt performers. Theſe are annually given at 
Edinburgh; but how far they have ſucceeded in their deſign, or how 
far the perſons appointed to be judges really are capable of executing 
their office, we cannot pretend to determine. Certain it is, that the 
Highland muſic, or what is called Pibrochs, are utterly unintelli ible 
to a Lowlander, appearing like a confuſed noiſe, or repetition of the 
ſame thing over again. The Lowland pipe is capable of more variety; 


dut this roo is in danger of being totally loſt ; and we may venture ta 


affirm, that at preſent there ſcarce exiſts a good performer on it in Scot- 


land. . by 
Beſides the bag-pipe, however, which is a martial inſtrument, the 


| harp was anciently much uſed in Scotland; and upon this the fine airs 


ſo juſtly admired at preſent, were certainly performed at firſt. The origin 


of this muſic is with moſt probability attributed to James I. of Scotland, 


tho* many have ridiculouſly aſcribed it to the unfortunate David Rizzio. 
This we may juſtly ſuppoſe to have originated from the Italians them. 
ſelves, who would monopolize, if poſſible, all the powers of anutic, to 
the excluſion of every other nation in the world; but there is abundance 
of evidence (though our limits will not allow us to enter into it) * 


f 
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Scots were the reformers of the Italian muſic, not the Italians of 

that of Scotland. 35 ; | 2 5 
Even at this day, however, the Highlanders appear to have preſerved 

tir muſic in its original ſtate; and the womer! of the lower claſs are well 


Liled in ſinging both the P:brochs, or bag-pipe muſic, and the Forrams, 


ate muſic of the harp. A late traveller informs us, that throughout 
nal de whole of the Highlands there are at this day various ſongs ſung to 
be titable airs by the women, or played on muſical inſtruments, not only 
een m occaſions of merriment and diverſion, but alſo during almoſt every 
des ind of work which employs more than one perſon ; ſuch as milking 
ET ows, watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding of F een, with the 
phe quern or hand-mill, hay-making, and reaping of corn. Theſe ſongs and 
of nes reanimate, for a time, the drooping labourer, and make him work 
eet vith redoubled ardour. In travelling through the Highlands, in the, 
te; {aſon of autumn, the ſounds of little bands af muſic on every ſide, join- 
eet to a moſt romantic ſcenery, has a very pleaſing effect on the mind of a 
alt lnger.“ Atcorcing to our author, the remote Highlanders are at this 


ay as fond of poetry and muſic as the ancient Arcadians. On this ſub- 
of f we ſhall only farther obſerve, that formerly there was at Dunve- 
for zan, in the iſtand of Skye, a kind of college, where the muſic of the High- 
cen lad bag-pipe was taught. This inſtitution has ſome years ago been 
k. WY ifolved, and only one member remains alive, who is now appointed 
” profeſſor of bag-pipe muſic at Edinburgh, by the ſociety already inen - 
the toned, - | 5 h 3 
wet WW The diverſions in Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of England, 
1gh k ve except that of cricket, and the barbarous one of boxing; which, 
are t the diſgrace of that nation, has lately been revived publicly, and even 
'oſe lndified by the preſence of people of the very firſt rank, at theſe inhu- 


ng · man conteſts. Two, however, ſeem peculiar to the Scots; one cal- 
for kd the Go, or Golf; and the other, Curling. The former requires 
igh 2 conſiderable extent of tolerably even ground, and is performed with 


to- ball of leather, ſtuffed very hard with feathers, which is ſt ruck with a 
lick called a club, having a piece faced with horn, loaded with lead, 
fatened to one end. Thus it is rendered capable of giving a very 
nolent ſtroke, and will drive the ball, when fairly ſtruck, a vaſt way. 
Each party follows his ball; and the perſon who ſtrikes it at fewelt 
lrokes into a ſmall hole in the ground wins the game. Curling is per- 
formed on the ice with large, flat, and very heavy ſtones. Theſe are 


ible burled along the ſmooth ſurface of the ice towards a certain mark; and 

the be wins who comes neareſt it. | 5 | | 

i „ Language and Dreſs. The language of the Lowlanders, in many 
: | 


Parts, is a corrupt dialect of the Englith, intermixed with many words 
rived from the French; however, it differs ſo greatly in different 
counties, that no certain ſtandard can be eſtabliſhed. The language of 
de Highlanders, called the Gaelic or Er/e, is undoubtedly of Celtic ori- 
gu, and bears a great affinity to that of the ancient. Iriſh and Welſh. It 


gin 8 lately become an object of conſiderable curioſity; and many gentle- 
nd, nen have thought it worth their while to become acquainted with it, 
my lis is the language ſpoken throughout the weltern iſlands ; but in ſome 
— * 


l the northern ones, it bears a great reſemblance to that of Norway. 
nere is no particularity of the dreſs in any part of the kingdom, ex- 
ng the Highlands. Here it is compoſed of a kind of woollen ſtuff, 
tartan, ſtriped of various colours, with the ſtripes crofling _ 
5 | | other 


authority, as well as without aſſuming any power one over the other. || 
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ther at right angles. Of this kind of ſtuff a looſe upper covering, eallel 
a Plaid, is worn by both ſexes. The men wear a ſhort kind of pet 
coat reaching only to the knee, and called a Philibeg, or Kilt. On their | 
heads they wear bonnets of a particular kind of woollen manufacture, WW 
generally blue, and very thick. About their middle they pere formerly Wi 
in uſe to wear a leathern belt, from which appended a two-edged dag. 
ger, called a Durk, a piſtol, and very often a large purſe made of {kin i 
which was ſhut by a kind of braſs lock, and ſometimes ornamented with 
filver. The broad ſword and piſtol likewiſe made part of the Highlan. 
der's accoutrements ; at the exerciſe of the former of which they were 
very expert. Since the rebellion in the year 1745, the legiſlature wer 
at great pains to diſarm the Highlanders, and even to oblige them to 
lay aſide their dreſs. The conveniency of this laſt, however, was found 
ſo great for the purpoſes of war, that of late the Highlanders har 
obtained liberty not only to wear their dreſs, but their durk. alſo; andf 
even his Royal Highneſs, George Prince of Wales, appeared in that 
dreſs in the year 1989. The plaid has been for ſome time paſt entirely 
_ diſuſed by the. ladies of Scotland, though it is almoſt univerſallv uſed i 
The Highlands among the lower claſſes, and in ſeveral places by the Loy: 
anders, - 5 . 8 95 : 
Puniſhments. Theſe, ſince the union, are the ſame in both kingdoms, 
- Formerly a model of an inftrument called the Maiden was brought from 
Halifax in England by earl Morton, regent of Scotland, in the time of 
Queen Mary. Its uſe was for ſeparating the head from the body in 
more expeditious manner than could otherwiſe be done by an executioner 
with his ax; and the earl who imported it, had the mortification ot being 
the firſt on whom the experiment was made. | „ 
Religion. According to the hiſtorians of this country, the Chriſtian 
religion was firſt preached in Scotland by the diſciples of the apo 
John, who fled from the perſecution of Domitian. It was further dit: 
ſeminated by the emigrations of a ſet of pious men, called Culdter, who 
were obliged to leave their native places on account of the perſecutions 0 
other emperors ; but it was not until the third century that it became 
the eſtabliſhed religion of the kingdom, by the converſion of King Do 
nald I. who was ſolemnly baptiſed, with his queen, and ſeveral of hi 
nobles. The Culdees, we have mentioned, were the firſt clergy in Scot 
land; and for a long time theſs continued independent of any fore 


the fifth century, however, Paladins found means to introduce ini 
Scotland the corruptions and ſuperſtitions which had infected the chu 
of Rome. Thus the religion of the country was changed from its on 
ginal ſimplicity ; and Scotland, as well as other kingdoms, was cover 
with the darkneſs of Popery. Still, however, the power of the Romil 
See was very inconſiderable, in compariſon with what it was in ſome 
ther places. For a long time the Culdees retained their original p 
feſſion and manners; but the oppoſite party prevailed at laſt ; and altet 
the reign of Robert Bruce, we hear no more mention made of them 
After the extinction of the Culdees, no oppoſition to the Romiſh pov 
took place in Scotland till the time of James V. who inſtituted a furio 
perſecution againſt all innovators in religious matters. Notwithſtanditl 
this, the reformation continued to gain ground, and was at laſt compl 
ted by John Knox, in the manner hereafter mentioned. 3 
2 during the time that this eminent preacher ſignalized 1 
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in the work of reformation, he was ſupported by a ſtrong party of 
te nobility, it does not appear that the latter had any other views 
tn to make him a tool for their own purpoſes, that they might not 
ly engroſs to themſelves the revenues of the Romilk clergy, but 
rerthrow the power of the ſovereign alſo. Hence the characters of 
muy, Who took a very active part in the reformation, now appear to 
k the worſt imaginable ; and, inſtead of being deemed friends to the 
(hnſtian religion, they are juſtly looked upon as the worlt of traitors 
nd aſſaſſins. A moſt flagrant inſtance of their diſregard to the cauſe 
they had ſo long profeſſed to ſupport, was their treatment of the re- 
formed clergy after the downfal of Popery. It was no doubt natural 
for the latter, on this occaſion, to wiſh for the enjoyment of thoſe 
ple revenues of which the Popiſh clergy, had formerly been in poſs 
lon of. This the nobility, who had the ſame deſire with themſelves, 
6d not by any means think proper to allow, and therefore {hared the 
derical poſſeſſions among themſelves. A decent and comfortable ſub- 
fence, however, ought by all means to have been given; but inſtead 
o this, they ſhamefully allowed them to remain in a ſtate of beggary, 
ro periſh for. want; nor was it until their importance to the ſtate 
became fully apparent, that they could obtain redreſs. Even yet, their 
dition is by no means ſuch as can enable them to enjoy any of the 
tlepancies of life; the bigheſt ſtipend not exceeding 150 I. and the 
peſt being not leſs than 50 l. annually.  - CADRE IR 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland is Preſbyterianiſm, formed on the 
model of the church of Geneva; and ſo well adapted ſeems this form of 
burch- government to the genius of the people, that it has never been in 
Ihe power of any ſovereign to impoſe another upon them, either by ſair 
heans or foul, The clergy of this perſuaſion have always ſhewed them - 
les much more the friends of liberty than thoſe of any other; and as 
vc diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attachment to the revolution, and 
e ſucceſſion -in the Houſe of Hanover, as alſo a ſteady oppoſition to 
e efforts of the Pretender. Their worſhip is plain and ſimple, without 
ny eſtabliſhed form or liturgy ; and as ſuch may be conſidered as the | 
oft directly oppoſite to Rome of any in the world. The eccleſiaſti- 
Y courts of : Scotland are the General Aſſembly, Synods, Preſbyteries, | 
nd Kirk-ſeflions. Of theſe the kirk-ſeſſion is the loweſt, having its 
bort confined to a ſingle pariſn, of which there are 890 in Scot- 
* of theſe 31 are 1 of ſerved by more than one mis 
ter, The members of the kirk- ſeſſion are the miniſter, the elders, and 
. Among the elders is generally one called a ruling elder, who 
: N. to be a kind of aſſiſtant to the miniſter in the government 
e pariſh, and taking care of the morals of the people; but as this 
ce of ruling is not confined to any particular perſon, there is not 
Nala. to be any ſubordination among them. The office of the 
1 is the ſame with that to which they were originally appointed, 
Fg taking care of the poor. The office of the miniiters is to 
„* catechiſe, adminiſter the ſacraments, and, in ſhort, to do all 
A n offices, which in other churches are diffuſed through 
3 people. The preſbyteries, of which there are 78 in 
— 6 orm the next court, and conſiſt of the miniſters of a cer- 
* er of pariſhes, with a ruling elder choſen every half year 
A ach. The preſbyteries meet in the chief town of each di- 
AG determine all ecclefiaſtical cauſes within the bounds of the 
EE 8 | 20G > 3 0 iſh 
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pariſhes of which they are compoſed; and particularly chooſe and q 
dain, by laying on of hands, thoſe who are to fill up any vacancy thy 
may happen in their bounds. If the place is not filled up by the patio 
in fix months after the vacancy happens, the preſbytery has a right u 
do ſo, though this does not hold good in royal burghs. There are it 
provincial ſynods in Scotland, whoſe authority is ſuperior to that d 
preſbyteries; and conſiſt of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, org 
whom they have a juriſdiction, though their acts may be reverſed h 
the General Aſſembly. This laſt conſtitutes the higheſt eccleſiaſtical a 
thority in Scotland; and conſiſts of members drawn from all the preſy 
teries, &c. in the kingdom, in the following proportion. If the prefbyte 
has no more than 12 members, it ſends only two miniſters and one ruling 
elder ; but if more than 12, and fewer than 18, it ſends three miniſtn 
and one ruling elder; if more than 18, and fewer than 24, four mini 
ſters and two ruling elders are ſent ; and from a preſbytery of 24, fin 
miniſters and two ruling elders. _ Beſides theſe, a ruling elder is fe 
from every royal burgh in the kingdom ; and two. from the capital 
whoſe election muſt be atteſted by their reſpective kirk- ſeſſions. Ead 
univerſity likewiſe ſends a commiſſioner, who is uſually one of the ni 
niſters of their own body. The ruling elders ſent to the Aſſembly a 
often people of the greateſt conſequence in the country. In this Aſſen 
| bly the king is ſuppoſed to preſide ; for which purpote he always ſend 
| ſome nobleman to act as his commiſſioner, who is allowed 1 500 l. a 
nually for his expence. The time of the fitting of this Aſſembly is v 
limited, being confined to 12 days; fo that they have no opportunity q 
meddling with ſtate affairs, were they ever ſo much inclined to do ſo. 
During the time of Epiſcopacy, the kingdom of Scotland containe 
two archbiſhopricks and twelve biſnopricks. The former were St Ar 
drews and Glaſgow ; the latter, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Dun 
blane, Brechin, Murray, Roſs, Caithneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyk 
and the Iſles. The revenues of theſe bithopricks are now paid to th 
king, who generally employs the money for pious uſes ; beſides wii 
he ſends 1000 l. annually for the uſe of Proteſtant ſchools, erected by a 
of parliament in the Hebrides and north of Scotland. A fund has bee 
formed for the ſupport of the widows of deceaſed clergymen ; to li 
port which, all the miniſters in the kingdom tax themſelves at a cer 
ſum annually. The capital now amounts to an immenſe ſum; 5 
from it the widows are allowed a certain annuity, not leſs than 15 
or more than 251. a year. | | h 
Iöhere are a very conſiderable number of difſenters from the ch 
of Scotland, of whom thoſe of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion may be nu 
bered ; though the latter are treated much more honourably by 
church of Scotland, than thoſe of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion are by ch H 
Engliſh church. The moſt numerous ef the Scottiſh difſenters, homanit, 
ever, are thoſe named Seceders, who in ſome places have ſcarce leſt eek, 
eſtabliſhed miniſters half a dozen of hearers in the whole pariſh. I brew, 
Seceders maintain their own preachers, and juſtify their ſeceſſion l Ph 
the abuſe of patronages, laxity of church-government, and diſcipluWtic, 
&c. Popery ſtill maintains its ground in ſome places, particular ral Þ 
the Weſtern Iſles and Highlands; though, from the general oppoſition temat 
the people, and the continual increaſe and farther diffuſſion of knowl: This ec 
among all ranks of people, there is little reaſon to apprehend th WW. "a 
will make any progreſs ; but, on the contrary, muſt continually ys | 
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| State of Learning. The learned men of Scotland have been men- 
waned in the literary annals of Europe for 1400 years paſt. St Patrick, 
te celebrated apoſtle or miſſionary of Ireland, was a native of the Weſt- 
mm Iſles ; the writings of Adamnarus, and others, who lived about the 
ine of William the Conqueror, are ſtill extant, and ſhew the Scots to 
hve been by no means deſtitute of learning at that time. The kings 
fScotland undoubtedly correſponded with Charles the Great of France; 
nd it was by means of Scotſmen, that the glimpſe of learning, which 
weared throughout the dominions of that monarch, was originally in- 
mduced ; they being employed in the government of his univerſities, 
other ſeminaries of learning which he eſtabliſhed in France, Italy, 
ind Germany. Barbour, a Scots poet, who lived before the time of 
Chaucer, is reckoned not inferior to that author in the purity of his lan- 
mage, and is ſuperior to him as a verſifier. The deſtruction of the 
records and, monuments of Scotland by Edward 1. however, render it 
oy impoſſible to make any enumeration of the learned men of Scotland 
ntheſe early ages; but ſince that time, there is the moſt unqueſtionable 
mdence of learning having flouriſhed in Scotland, in a degree greatly 
werior to many other nations in Europe. 'The works of Buchanan 
ber him to be inferior to no modern Latineſt whatever; and the letters 
the kings of Scotland, by their ſuperiority in ſtyle to the anſwers they 
ceived, evince beyond a doubt, that learning was more cultivated in 
bis country, than in any other in Europe. : od . 
lt would far exceed our limits to give an account of all thoſe who 
we diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently in the various branches of lite- 
tire in this kingdom. Lord Napier will ever be famous on account 
this diſcovery of logarithms ; and the names of Gregory, Keil, and 
acaurin, will always be revered- for their proficiency in mathematics 
id aſtronomy. In hiſtory, medicine, and chemiſtry alſo, the names of 
ume, Robertſon, Arbuthnot, Monro, Cullen, and Black, muſt be tranſ- 
ltted with veneration to the lateſt poſterity ; and, as a poet, the ten- 
meſs, and delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon are univerſally admired.” 
Univerſities, There are four univerſities in Scotland, viz. Edinburgh, 
alpow, Aberdeen, and St Andrews. Of theſe the univerſity of E- 
iburgh is the moſt modern, having been founded only in the year 
5; dt Andrews is the moſt ancient, having been erected in 1411; 
agow in 1454; and Aberdeen in 1477. At theſe colleges the fol- 
ing branches of learning are taught: _ 1 5 
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| | At EpinBurRGH, | 

Maty, Seots Law, Botany, 

uch Hiſtory, Civil Hiſtory, Materia Medica, 
umanity, Natural Hiſtory, Inſtitutes of Medicine, 
eek, , Practice of ditto, 

brew, Law of Nature and Chemiſtry, 

ml Philoſophy, Nation, Anatomy, 

dy Rhetoric and Belles Midwifery, 

nal Philoſophy, Lettres, Agriculture. 

nematic, Aſtronomy, | 


[his college has a Patron, Principal, and Profeſſors in each of the 


e ranches, 
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5 I At St Anpzrws are taught, 
Humanity, Moral Philoſophy, Church Hiſtory, 


Hebrew, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, 
Creek. - © Mathematics, Medicine. 
Logic, 88 inne, nn 7 8 9 


The college has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſſor, 


. At Grascow are taught, 
Humanity, Moral Philoſophy, Divinity, 1 


Hebrew, Natural Philoſophy, Law Civil and Scots, 
Oriental Languages, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Greek, Practical Aſtronomy, Anatomy, 

Logic, | Hiſory, Botany and Chemiſty 


The college has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Princip 


and fourteen Profeſſors. | 


Ar the King's College in Azzzpern are taught, 
Humanity, Divinity, Medicine. 
Oriental Lahguage, Philoſophy, 
Greek, | Civil Law, V 
The college has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profeſſon 

At the Mariſchal College. | 
Oriental Language, Moral Philoſophy and Divinity, 
Greek, EG | Logic, Medicine. 
Natural Philoſophy, Mathematics, 3 

This college has a Chancellor, Rector, æc. as the former. 


Principal Cities, Ic. The largeſt city in Scotland, and capital oft 
whole kingdom, is Edinburgh. The time of its foundation is not ve 
well aſcertained, but it 1s generally thought to have happened int 
time of the Saxon Heptarchy in England; and to have been founded! 
Edwin, one of the Northumbrian princes. The town is ſuppoſed | 
have originated from the caſtle, on account of the protection afford 
by the latter in thoſe times of violence and barbarity. In former time 
the town was almoſt ſurrounded with water, ſo that it was called Li 
þ>urg by the French, who landed during the regency of queen Ma 
The high-ſtreet, extending from the caſtle to the palace of Holyro0 
houſe, is a full mile in length, and ſloping gradually all that way, . 
very lofty houſes on each fide, makes a grand appearance. A con 
derable part of this ſtreet, however, is without the royalty of the to" 
being a ſuburb named the Canongæte. At the end of this ftreet fa 
the palace of Holyroodhouſe, a magnificent ſtructure, but now much 
glected, and out of repair. It was founded by James V.; but was 
completed till the time of Charles II. when it was finithed under 
direction of Sir William Bruce, one of the greateſt architects in tlie 4 
in which he lived. It is in the form of an hollow ſquare, with a la 
open area in the middle. Round this there is a facade, ornams 


with pilaſters; and in the inſide are ſeveral magnificent * 
N 8 . * ; WI 
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ch ſeveral noblemen are lodged, particularly the duke of Hamilton, 
o is hereditary: keeper of the palace. The gallery has many elegant 
jfures of the kings of Scotland, from the foundation of the monarchy | 
the revolution. A beautiful chapel in the Gothic ſtyle belonged to 
; but was deſtroyed by the mob at the revolution, on which occaſion 
nut was diſcovered, unknown till that time, and which contained the 
ns of James V. his Queen, and Henry Darnly. An attempt to re- 
yur this chapel was made not very long ago; but in ſuch an injudicious 
mer, that the walls were loaded with a ſtone roof, which they could 
wt ſupport. On their giving way, which happened in the month of 
ſcember 1 768, the chapel was reduced to a more ruincus ſtate than 
wer, in which it till continues. James VII. when duke of York, is 
kid to have intended to repair this palace, but his plan not being execu- 
ud ar the time, has never ſince been reſumed, and the reſidence of the 
cient Scottiſh kings is now left to decay in a kind of wilderneſs. The 
whce commands a molt delightful proſpect to the eaſt, with ſome ro- 
antic ſituations on the north of Arthur's ſeat, and Saliſbury rocks on the 
uch weſt, overloooks it with awful majeſty. 9 | 
The hoſpital founded by George Herriot is a magnificent building, ex- 
eented by Inigo Jones, and is ſaid to be the fineſt ſpecimen which that 
lebrated architect has left of his Gothic architecture. It is, however, 
nirerſally allowed, that the building is by far too magnificent for the 
pole it was deſigned for, viz. the maintenence of poor children; as 
e expence of the building itfelf conſumed a great part of the funds 
rich ought to have ſupported it. : Een 1 
A eonſiderable ornament of the Old Town is the Parliament Cloſe, 
called from having contained anciently the feat -of parliament. The 
ble itſelf is large and elegant, ſurrounded with fine and lofty build- 
gs, in the middle of which is a beantiful ſtatue of Charles II. on 
orfeback. The room where the parliament fat is now converted into 
be court where the Lord Ordinary prefides. It is fmaller, but better 
roportioned than Weſtminſter-hall. In the neighbourhood are the 
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wyers, and thence called the Advocates Library: It contains a vaſt 
umber of books, and thoſe ſelected with great taſte «nd judgement. ' 
ere alſo are kept ſuch remains of the ancient hiſtory of Scotland as 
vold be found, with many valuable papers of antiquity, and a good col- 
gon of medals, | 1 ; 

The college was founded by James VI. but has nothing to boaſt of 
e magnificence or even elegance of its buildings. On, the contrary, 
bas been found fo inconvenient, that a new one is now founded, cn a 
an more ſuitable to the character which this univerſity has hitherto 
antamed, for the learning and manner of teaching practiſed by its 
ielſors. The library belonging to the college is likewiſe a large ard 


ne to luable collection, though inferior to that of the advocates. It was origi- 
t {tally founded 1. 3 | ** © 
| founded by Clement Little; and a phyſician, named Sir Andrew 
nuch our, made a preſent to it of a muſeum, which contains ſeveral va- 
was 08Wd!e curiofities. | „ 
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Of late the Old Town of Edinburgh has been greatly improved by 
wering and new paving great part of the high-ſtreet, removing tbe 
aud houſe from the middle of it, and throwing a bridge over the 
ney, (known by the name of Cowgate- ſtreet,) betwixt the high; ſtrect 
aa the ſouthern ſuburbs. This laſt may juflly be conſidered as a mat- 


ther courts, and a noble library, which was originally founded bj 
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the Proteſtants by the French auxiliaries of the Queen Regent. | 
_. Edinburgh is governed by a provoſt, who has here the title of Lo "1 ab 


ter of the higheſt importance, and removing as far as poſſible all the 
mconveniencies ariſing from the ſituation of this capital, which hay 
been ſo frequently ſet forth in their moſt conſpicuous point of view, 
not to ſay exaggerated, by Engliſh travellers. The South Bridge iti 
forms a moſt elegant ſtreet, with magnificent buildings on each ſide 
and is directly oppoſite to that over the North-Loch, which forms: 
communication betwixt the New Town and the Old. | 
The New Town itſelf, for the beauty and elegance of its buildings, an 
the regularity of the plan with which it is laid out, can ſcarce h; 
equalled in Europe. It is now nearly fmiſhed, and contains many fr, I" 
buildings, which our limits will not allow us to deſcribe particular 
The church of St Andrews is ornamented with an elegant an 
:ofry ſteeple, for which a good ſet of bells, to be rung after the Engli 
faihion, have lately been procured. The Regiſter Office, in which the 
records are now lodged, is likewiſe a moſt elegant building, and ereded 
at a great expence. The only thing that can be reaſonably found faul 
with in regard to the New Town; is the dirty and difagreeable valley 
which lies between it and the Old, called the North-Loch. It was orig pur 
nally propoſed that this ſhould have been converted into a piece of water, 
with walks, trees, &c. on each fide; but ' inſtead of this, it ſtill re. 
mains an impaſſable ſlough, with a row of mean inelegant building Dt 
for part of the way, along the ſide next the New Town, and the mol 
abominable filth and refute of the ſlaughter houſes on the other. An 
enormous mound of earth, called the Eartben Bridge, crofles this valley 
about the middle, and forms a paſſage, though at preſent a very dir) ent 
and diſagreeable one, betwixt the New and Old Towns. The earth of e 
which this mound is conſtructed was dug out in laying the foundation 
of the houſes of the New Town, xe. 1 {ps wb 
The ridge along which the high-ſtreet of the Old Town of Edin 
burgh runs, is terminated by a high and ragged rock, on which ſtand hp": 
the caſtle. This was formerly reckoned a place of great ſtrength ; but 
could not, as is now ſuppoſed by thoſe ſkilled in military affairs, Rand 
a bombardment of a few-hours. Indeed, it has been' obſerved of this 
and of all the other forts of, Scotland, that though they might be 
made to deſtroy the inhabitants in their neighbourhood, they could not, 
in the leaſt, protect them againſt a foreign enemy. The elevated ſitua · WW Ew 
tion of the caſtle commands a grand and extenſive proſpect, reaching elif 
on the north-weſt to ſome hills at 40 or 50 miles diſtance. In the Nig 
fide are ſome good apartments, with a conſiderable train of artillery, 
as well as a good magazine of arms and ammunition. Here the re- "ur: 
galia of Scotland were depoſited at the Union, under the moſt ſolemn 
engagements that they were not to be removed from thence. Since that 
time they have never been ſeen by any body, nor has any enquiry ever 
been made after them  _ . . 
The only communication which the city of Edinburgh has with #6 The 
reign countries, is through the town of Leith, which is properly it 6 
harbour, though at a very inconvenient diſtance, being not leſs that e 
two miles from the city. It contains nothing remarkable, except ? 
fort erected lately to defend it againſt any ſhips of an enemy which 
may chance to come up the Forth; and the remains of two citadels, 
which, in the time of the reformation, were bravely defended again 


A km the members of the common council. There are 14 incorporated 
1 des, every one of which chooſes its own deacon, viz. ſurgeons, gold- 
i 00 ſuitbs, ſkinners, furriers, hammermen, wrights, maſons, taylors, bakers, 


4 military inſtitution, called the Towr Guard, peculiar to Edinburgh, 
ud to be met with no where elſe. in his Majeſty's dominions. Their 
ace is of the ſame nature with the watchmen in other cities; they are 
inded into three companies, and wear an uniform, having three 


{i anmanding officers, with the title of Captains. Beſides theſe, the 
2 has 16 companies of trained bands, who ſerve as militia. f 
100 The Revenue of the City of Edinburgh, conſiſts properly of, viz. 
beo on Wines and London The Annuity, or Miniſters Stipend. 
ecke Porter. Landed Property about the Town. 
falt dres en at the Harbour of Houſes and Shops in Edinburgh 
alley Leit.“ . | and Leith. 1 . 

ig! Duties of the Poultry Market. Feu duties in the Old and New 
* ld, Meal, and other Markets. ” South „„ 
* that, in 1779, the groſs amount (not including the appropriated re · 
moſt ſenues) was upwards of L. 10,000 Sterling per annum. : 
ale Edinburgh is by no means deficient in places of public entertain- 
dir rent. It has a playhouſe, licenſed by act of parliament, afſemblies 
h of Wſencerts of muſic, &c. not inferior to thoſe in any part of the king- 
tion m. Its neighbourhood contains many beautiful ſeats, too numerous 


obe particularized in this place. The chapel of Roflin, fix miles 
buth from the city, which is {till entire, is accounted one of the fineſt 
fees of architecture in Europe. It was founded in the year 1440, by 
Wikam St Clair, Prince of Orkney and Duke of Oldenburg. 

The city next in rank to Edinburgh is Glaſgow, ſituated at the di- 


th, ance of 44 miles weſt from the capital, on a gentle declivity on the 
t be orbern bank of the river Clyde. Its regularity, beauty, population, 
not, Wi commerce, render it, conſidering its ſize, inferior to none perhaps 
tua WP Europe. The merchants of Glaſgow have juſtly been conſidered as 
bing e life and ſoul of all the improvements in the weſtern part of the 
e in agdom; as having not only been at the greateſt pains to introduce 
lery, er branches of commerce, but given ſuch encouragement to agri- 
e re- lure, as has been productive of the moſt ſalutary conſequences to the 
lem E vantry in general. By their induſtry and activity ſome kinds of grain 
that WP" timber have been made to flouriſh upon the moſt barren muirs, 


"Hy and even rocks, which were formerly neglected and thought 
Ile . - | Eg 


The ſtreets of Glaſgow croſs one another at right angles, the houſes 


than dle of the city being ſupported by arcades, which make a magni- 
pt 2 it appearance. The cathedral, dedicated to St Mungo, or Kenti- 
hich Mm, faid to have been biſhop of Glaſgow in the ſixth century, is a 
dels, r pile of building, in the Gothic ſtyle of architecture, ſcarcely to be 


- The Dues collected from this alone, ſame years 2g0, were ſaid to have. 
"bout . 4000 Sterling ger anne | 1 wes 
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{yr bailies, a dean of guild, and treaſurer, who are choſen every year 


Albers, cord wainers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers. There is here 
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general being four or five ſtories high, many of them towards the 
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matched by any in the world. The more modern churches are elyy 
buildings, adorned with handſome ſpires. The cathedral contains thi 
churches, one of which riſes above another, and has a fine {pire ſpring 
ing out from a tower; the whole being accounted a building not to 
paralleled. It is upwards of 600 years old. At the reformation 
was in danger, from the blind fury of the reformers ; but was preſery 
by the reſolution of the citizens. The city of Glaſgow afords a on 
number of elegant buildings, as the college, the town houſe, and fever 
public | hoſpitals ; the college being reckoned the beſt built of any i 
Scotland. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated at 80,000 ; who a 
generally addicted to commerce, and purſue it with a degree of aflidy 
and ſucceſs unknown in any other part of Scotland. 
The towns next in order are Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Paiſly 
Greenock, Dumfries, Ayr, &c.; of all which our limits will not all 
us to give any particular deſcription. Aberdeen contains two town 
the New Town at the mouth of the river Dee, and the Old one near t 
of the Don; but the latter has no harbour, and conſequently has no f 
reign commerce, except through the New Town. Though at a mile 
diitance from each other, they are almoſt joined together by a lo 
village reaching from the one to the other. The New Town is re 
markable for a conſiderable commerce in various branches, particular 
in ſtockings, great quantities of which are exported annually. The 
is a college both in the Old and New Town, which together maken 
one univerſity, as has already been noticed. Pailley is very remarkab 
for its manufactories. It is almoſt two miles long, and the new pi 
of it, which has been built within theſe few years, contains many g0 
Houſes, built of free ſtone. The principal manufacturers are oal 1 
in number, ſeven of whom are Engliſhmen, and nine natives of Sc 
land. Many houſes pay no leſs than L. 500 a week in wages to jon 
neymen weavers, women and children; and the carriage of ne 
gauze patterns from London to this place, by the coach and waggan 
colts upwards of L. 500 a- year. They are a very induſtrious peopl 
and bravely reſiſted ſome attempts which were lately made to em 
their riſing manufactories. Many other towns of Scotland are in 
thriving way; and, in general, commerce and manufactures of for 
| Kind or other are improving through the whole of them. Montra 
in Angusſhire, ſituated on the month of the river Southeſc, thoug 
ſmall, is remarkable for its neatneſs, and is accounted the handiome 
town in Scotland. It has allo a conſiderable foreign trade. Dund 
in the ſame county, is very populous, and carries on a conſiderat 
trade in linen, peltry, herrings, and grain. It is thought to cont 
upwards of 12,000 inhabitants. Beſides theſe, there are upward 
fifty other burghs in Scotland, moſt of whom are in a thriving con 
tion, and carry on a very conſiderable trade. = ; 
There is no country in Europe which abounds more with gal 
and noble edifices than Scotland ; owing eſpecially to the taſte wh 
moſt of the people of fortune have for architecture, and the ple) 
materials of the beſt kind for building, which exiſt in the coun 
That the ſame taſte was formerly prevalent, is evident from the nll 
ber of ancient and magnificent ſtructures, ſome of which ſtill rem? 
but moſt are laid in ruins. In no part of the world is th 
greater number of ſtately cathedrals, but almoſt all of them 3 
1 at the reformation, through the miſtaken zeal of the ref 
8 Fe 2 | 
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a the rage of the people; on account of what they had ſuffered 


un the Popiſh party. 5 5 | | 5 ; 
wiofities and Antiquities. Some naturaliſts pretend to find in Scot- 


Uthe traces of ancient volcanoes ; but a treatiſe was publiſhed ſome _ 
m ag by one Mr Williams an engineer, in which he attempted to 


me, that it was formerly the cuſtom in Scotland to build a kind of 
ns by vitrifying_the materials by means of fire; and inſiſts, that the 


mins of ſuch forts have been miſtaken by the naturaliſts above 


tioned for the traces of ancient lavas ; and he particularly in- 
nes, in this reſpect, the hill of Finhaven,” which has been faid to 
over the remains of a volcano. The hill of Bergonium, near 
nſtaffage, however, is ſaid to yield great quantities of pumice 
tes, and other volcanic products, which could not be explained on 
(Williams's plan. On the top of an hill, called Storna Lappich, in 
ſire, we meet With great plenty of ſhells of oyſters, and other 


une animals, though near 20 miles from the ſea ; and on the ſame. 


lice, it is ſaid, there are an heap of white ſtones, many of which 
eas clear as cryſtal. Near Loch Neſs is a very high hill, on the top of 
ich is a lake, about 3o fathoms over, and ſo deep that the bottom 


ud never be reached, which never freezes ; while another, called 


wary, or the Green Lake, about 18 miles diſtant, is ſaid to be 
need with ice all the year round. In Caithneſs, as well as in 
y other parts of the ſea-coaſts of Scotland, are many caves, 


which a number of ſeals take up their reſidence. In the county 


| mentioned, they are purſued into their retreats by the country 
ple, who ſubſiſt themſelves by catching them. This employment, 
ever, is very dangerous to the adventurers; for if the wind 


ould happen to blow hard from the ſea into the caves, they would be 


awoidably loſt. Many of theſe ſubterranean manſions run ſo far 
lo ground, that nobody has been able to find the end of them. At 
tins, in . Aberdeenſhire, is a remarkable cave, called the Dropping 
ne, in which a drop of water, continually falling from the top, con- 
al into a kind of ſmall triangular (tone, ſo that it would ſoon be 
led up with them if not frequently cleaned out. In Fifeſhire alſo, 


kre are many natural excavations to be met with, ſome of an 


— ſize, and which have been the ſcenes of moſt monſtrous 
lelties, 5 | | | : 

About 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Inverneſs, and one north of Bole Skine- 
cb is the Fall of Fyres. We have been favoured with an account of 


Va gentleman lately on a tour through the north of Scotland (which, 


hall give in the author's own be I now go for the Fall of 
Mes; the woods waving thicker on both ſides, and advancing farther 
the hills : every ſtep the ſcene grows more and more romantic. 


ke, too, to add to its variety, are ſeveral ſpots of corn fields and green 


Mites, that agreeably refreſh the eye weary with viewing ſuch a 
{> continued ſcene of wild and ſolitary nature. 

"but of all the ſcenes of terror or grandeur I ever beheld, this Fall is 
moſt extraordinary. It is indeed beyond deſcription, nor can im- 
mation itſelf form any thing more ſublime. | = 
Jeame firſt to where the river is thrown in one lengthened ſheet over 
nmenſe declivity into a deep gulf, frightful to behold ; from whence 
4 2 miſt that aſcends to an uncommon height, proceeding” partly 


* terrible agitation of ads Ta among themſelves, as alſo from 
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the repulſive force of the rocks againſt which they daſh backwirg y 
forward, with the ſame impe*tuous force by which they are impelled. wp 

„ Yet this Fall, although the higheſt, is not the moſt tremendoy;, a 
this extraordinary cataract. Above is another of. a more awful nay; Mon 
where the force of the torrent has wore to itſelf a courſe ſo wild wy | 
irregular, that nature itſelf would ſeem to have ſtruggled ſtrong vi e 
ſome internal convulſion in its formation. 


| AE; 8 I: wa 

„ This Fall has cut to itſelf a paſſage through the rock to an immer | 
depth, forming another guiph, or whirlpool; where the waves, even in, 

a moderate ſwell, are perfectly outrageous ; devouring the rocks vi e R 


their reſiſtleſs agitations, mad as it were with their confinement ; roar 
dreadfully, and forming a thouſand rapid movements, till they gra ung 
ally work themſelves below, through a dreadful chaſm, hideous bey om 
conception. From this it goes on more leiſurely from ſteep to ſteep, i Numb 
you ſee it break out in the vale beneath; where it rolls amidſt ftonare | 
and ſmaller rocks, with broken fury and ſullen roar, till it comes to H em 
ſecond Fall „„ 1 | 

« From the firſt Fall to the ſecond, the height of the ſteep is tremendoy 
to overlook, which fills the mind with trembling and horror. A li 
below the brow of the ſteep is a cavern, to which you deſcend in ordefii le, 
to view this deep and infernal vale. It is a curioſity, and ſeems to oma 


been cauſed by the ſtarting of one part of the rock from the other. dich 1 

« What mind can view this cataract, without being ſtruck with H Bel: 
great and awful majeſty in which it appears? nor even can the imagii on 
nation trace the many and ſtrange agitations of the torrent; or co tha 
prehend all the caverns and gulfs of which this horrid vale is ca e nc 

ſed.” | | | re m. 
ys he chief curioſities of Scotland, however, are of the artificial ini a r 


The remains of Roman and other antiquities to be met with in this kin 
dom have already been the ſubject of many volumes, ſo that it _ 
be vain to attempt any detail of them in this place. The courſe of th 
Roman wall, called by the country people, Graham's dyke, has been ln ma 
ced by the curious from one ſide. of the iſland to the other. On the deiſÞcatio 
clivity of a hill in Dunbartonſhire, near the weſtern extremity of ti er f 
wall, is a Romiſh fort; in digging near which, a country man turn ex a 
up ſeveral tiles of an uncommon ſhape. This having excited thec but w. 
rioſity of the people in the neighbourhood, they aſſembled in order rde 
diſcover the whole of this curiofity. In digging farther, they fo0n brought t! 
into a ſubterraneous building, which furniſhed them with a great quanti iſ fave 
of the tiles above mentioned. They were of ſeven different ſizes, tron at 
ſeven to 14 inches ſquare, and from two to three inches in thicknels. ef 
kind of ſmall pillars was formed by thoſe of the ſmalleſt ſize; and the lepht 
incloſed a number of ſubterraneous paſſages, ſurrounded by a wall r v: 
hewn ſtone. From the ſooty appearance of theſe paſſages, and the bon lad re 
and teeth of animals found in them, ſome have imagined that this buch mini 

ing ſerved as an hot- bed for the uſe of the garriſon in the neighbourboq bear 

The camp of Agricola at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, is the beſt preſengſte ill 
ved of any in Britain, and 1s ſuppoſed to have been the ſtation of thi 


celebrated general when he fought the battle at the foot of the GH 
pian mountains with the Scottiſh monarch, called by Tacitus, Cagi Mo 2 
he numerous coins and other antiquities found at this place have er 


duced ſome. to ſuppoſe that Ardoch was a Ca/talium, or Roman ien 
On the ſouth ſide, this camp, or fort, has five rows of ditches, — . 
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Muperts; and three of the gates leading into the area, viz. the decu- 
La, right, and pretorian gates, are ſtill diſtinctly preſerved and viſible. 
atur bout one mile north of Falkirk, and near the bank of the river 
mon in Stirlingſhire, there lately ſtood a round building, in the form 
{the pantheon at Rome, called by. the country people Arthur's Oven. 


Lre been erected by Agricola, or ſome of the generals who ſucceeded 
in, as a temple to the god Terminus, being fituated near the limits of 
- vl: Roman territories in Scotland. In the neighbourhood are two cu- 
an ons artificial mounts, of a conical ſhape, termed Dunipace, which are 
ought to have been erected in conſequence of an engagement that the 


umbers of urns, coins, inſcriptions, and antiquities of different kinds 


Lo gare been found in various Parts throughout the kingd om; an d Dine of | 


them even in places to the northward of the wall ; though it does not 
ppear that the Romans ever had any permanent eſtabliſhment in theſe 
don rts. So nv merous, however, are the inſcriptions which have been 
1 bund about the wall itſelf, that from them we may learn the names of 
ode be legions who built it, and how far it was carried on by each. Many 


a onan monuments, which cannot be here ſpecified, are alſo to be met 


nth in the ſouthern parts of Scotland. | 


h the Beſides theſe there are innumerable monuments of antiquity of other 


tations to be met with in various parts of Scotland. Mr Pennant tells 
p< that he meaſured one of the kind we formerly deſeribed, as found in 
the northern iſlands, by the name of Pictiſß houſes 3 and of which there 
ure many in Caithneſs and Sutherland. That which he meaſured was 
it a round figure, 130 yards in circumference, and raiſed ſo high as to 
m a conſiderable mount. The top was hollowed, but not deeply; 
roll nd within were three concentric galleries, at ſmall diſtances from each 
f er, covered with ſtones, the ſide walls being four or five feet thick. 
In many of the northern parts, the remains of Daniſh camps and forti- 
e e eations are very plainly diſcernible; and are eaſily to be known by 
ber ſquare figures, and the difficult acceſs of the ſituations in which 


mne ey are placed. The elevations of two curious buildings in Roſsſhire, 
e but whether Scottiſh, Daniſh, or Pictiſn, does not appear, are given in 


cr (Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. Some authors are of opinion, 
rok lat they were erected by the Scandinavians, or Norwegians, in order 
tio tarour their deſcents upon Scotland. The two columns at Brechin 


unoſities, That at Brechin is moſt entire, and is of very confiderable 
eight. It is covered at top with a ſpiral tone roof, having three or 
our windows above the cornice ; and conſiſts of 60 courſes of hewn ſtones 
00 * upon each other, the form being circular, and gradually 
uc äniniſhing in ſize towards the top. From ſome ſculptures upon it, it 
ac bears to have been built when Chriſtianity was generally profeſſed in 
th land, The architecture of theſe columns ſhew that the Picts were 
I this reſpe& vaſtly ſuperior to any other nation in Europe. This in- 
(ted may be accounted for from their intercourſe with the Romans, 
do are known to have excelled in the art; and as Scotland was 
rer conquered by the barbarous nations who over-ran the other parts 
re Roman empire, we may-thence eaſily ſee why the inhabitants 


p 


K mas 22 feet high, and 88 in circumference ; and was ſuppoſed to 


bomans fhould extend their conqueſts no farther on that ſide. Vaſt | 


nd at Abernethy, are reckoned ts be of Pictiſh origin, and are very great 


— ſouthern parts would conſtantly manifeſt a ſuperiority in their 
$, | 5 | 
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fierwards deſcribed. | 
Trade and Manufaftures, Of late theſe have been greatly improved. 


wards the cloſe of the laſt century, by their undertaking a ſettlement 
n the Iſthmus of Darien in America, whence they might have traded 
both to Europe and the Eaft Indies. This was cruſhed in ſuch a man- 
er as muſt be an indelible diſgrace to the annals of the reign in which 
t happened. From that time the commerce of the kingdom languithed 
xcordingly 3 nor was it revived by the Union with England, the benefit 
of which to Scotland ſeems ſtill very diſputable. It was not till after 
the year 1745 that the genius of Scotland for commercial affairs was 
dlowed fully to diſplay itſelf. The firſt ſtep towards its improvement 
uns the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem, by which the people had been fo 
lng held in ſlavery, and the granting of bounties and encouragements 
for the trade and manufactures of the kingdom. This happened during 


gere followed by Mr Pitt; ſo that within theſe 30 years paſt, the trade 
and ſhipping of Scotland has been prodigiouſly angmented. Before the 


nith the Colonies ; and to this the flouriſhing ſtate of that country is in a 
2 great meaſure to be attributed; though by the event of the war many 
individuals have ſuffered ſeverely. The Scots for ſome time paſt have 
had a conſiderable ſhare in the whale-fiſhery at Spitzbergen, to which 
they are encouraged by government allowing them a bounty of 40s. 
jr ton on the ſhipping employed in this way. Beſides this, they have 
of late improved their other fitheries to a great degree, inſomuch, that 
their cured fiſh are now preferred to coe of Newfoundland; ſo that 
from this ſource alone, if properly managed, immenſe wealth muſt ac- 
crue to the nation.” | | ; 

The herring-fiſhery. has been carried on both from the eaſt and welt 
walls of Scotland, but principally from the latter; though hitherto 
t has not been attended with all the advantages which might have 
een expected. One cauſe. of this failure, however, evidently was the 
pon. payment of a bounty of 50s. per ton, promiſed by parliament. The 


and WW idreaturers, who had undertaken the buſineſs in expectation of this 


Ki- bounty, were thus reduced to great diſtreſs, and unable to execute 
an. ber {chemes, until, at laſt, the bounty was reduced from 50 to 30s. 
| af fer ton, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances given of its being regularly paid; 
bie 1 the ſtreugth of which promiſes the herring trade has been reſumed, 
107. id is now likely to ſucceed better than formerly. The trade is car- 
ient red on in veſſels fitted out not only from the weſtern coaſts of Scot- 
con- bnd and the adjacent iſlands, but from many ports in the north of 
pre- Lagland and Ireland. The grand rendezvous of the herring veſſels, 


ces, r % er, as they are called, is at Campbelton in Argylethire, which 


Jare a commodious port, and where ſometimes 300 veflels of this kind 
The "re been aſſembled at once. They are ſubje& to particular regula- 
wile bons, with reſpect to the number of tons, men, nets, &c. and are 


has ; Bed to clear out on the 12th of September, and return to the ports 
Ai m hence they ſet out by the 13th of January. | 5 
014 he manufactures in Scotland carried on at land are likewiſe very 


mliderable. Though they cannot as yet pretend to rival England in 
* cloth. trade, they are making very conſiderable progreſs * in 
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jongh none of them equally remarkable with thoſe of England, to be 


The ſpirit of the Scots nation in general for trade, was made evident 


the adminiſtration of Mr Pelham; and the plans of that wiſe miniſter 


commencement of the American war, an immenſe trade was carried on 


$5 'Y 
. > 
f 


— 


„ sann 


chat way, | and at prefent can produce cloth of very tolerable qualiy, gd 
The exports of ſtockings, caps, mittens, and other woollen ſtuffs, x M:- 


alſo very conſiderable. The linen mania tare, however, is of fil jo 
1 importance; infomuch, that ſome years ago, it was ſaid that 50 
the exports from Scotland to England ard the Britiſh plantations, in hn 


Oſnaburgs, incle, checks, cambrics, and linen, amounted to upwargſ 
of L. 400 coo annually, excluſive of what was conſumed at home; if 
and there is reaſon to believe that the quantity has by no means been - 
diminiſhed ſince that time. The thread manufactured in Scotland i; h 
deemed equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Europe; and the lace fa. * 
bricated from it has even met with royal approbation. The linen trade, 85 
However, now meets with a ſtrong rivalſhip from the Triſh. notwith. 


ſtanding which it ſtill maintains its ground, and, it is to be hoped, vil 11 
ſtill continue to flouriſh. The trade of exporting cattle to England is ur 
now conſiderably diminiſhed, owing, as is fappoſed, to the increaſe of "8 
home-conſumption ; the exportation of coal to that country, however, 75 
fill continues undiminiſhed ; and even the ſtones of Scotland are tum. * 


ed to conſiderable account, by. the contracts entered into for paving the 
ſtreets of London. Vaſt improvements have of late been made in the 
ſmelting of ores, and working the mines in Scotland, and we have al 
ready taken notice of the immenſe manufactory of iron carried on at 
Carron in Stirlingſhire. | | | | 
Leith, Inverneſs, Dundee, Perth, and Greenock, are the princk 
pal ports of Scotland from whence the greateſt part of the commerce 
with England is carried on. Before the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, Glaſgow was the great emporium of commerce with the 
Colonies; but, ſince the States have obtained their independency, there 
is but little hope of that trade being revived in any conſiderable degree. 
The canal between the Forth and Clyde, by promoting the intercouri 
between the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts, muſt, as we have already 
hinted, be of the utmoſt ſervice to the commercial intereſts of th 
kingdom. | | AS | 
ith reſpect to manufactures of every other kind, the inhabitants af 
Scotland are making great and daily progreſs. Glaſs-houſes, potteries, 
per and cotton mills, &c. are numerous. The manufaQory of carpets aloſy,. 
as been introduced with ſucceſs ; and ſome attempts have been made ic 
carry it to as great perfection in this country as in any part of Europe 
After all, however, it muſt require a long time before the manu: 
factures of Scotland can, in every reſpect, be brought to equal thoſe 
of England. One'great cauſe of the deficiency is the want of read) 
caſh in circulation ; and this, in a great meaſure, is owing to the un 
bounded inclination ſhewn by thoſe who poſſeſs fortunes in Scotland 
to reſide in England. While this continues the matter is irremediable; 
the manufactures of Scotland will be engroſſed by people from Eng 
land; a conſtant drain of money muſt take place from this kingdom t0 
London; and the Scots, let them improve as they will, muſt, in fact, be 
ſtill dependent on the Engliſh. _ 5 5 
Nevenue. For this, ſince the Union of the two kingdoms, we muß 
refer to England. 5 | 1 
Coins. In former times, viz. about the time of Edward II. of Englanc 
the coins in both kingdoms were almoſt the ſame, though afterwi 
a very conſiderable difference took place. About the time of Jae 


II. the ſhilling of Scotland was equivalent only to an Englith ſixpenc® 


SCOTL A N D. | | 45 
ad, in the rei of Queen Mary, was reduced to the value of four- 


nes UI. for England; when the vaſt reſort of Scots nobility thither 
imoſt entirely drained the country of its caſh, and the value of a 


knd, fince called doits, being equivalent only to one-twelfth of an 
Frgliſh penny. The doits, as well as a larger ſpecies of coin, called 
ie, are now out of circulation, and the Engliſh coin is every where 


een ade uſe of; though in ſome inftruments of law, ſuch as leaſes, &c. 
di +: old computation is ſtill uſed. The halfpenny in Scotland has uni- 
fas rerfally obtained the name of baubce throughout the kingdom, for 
ace, ich various reaſons have been aſſigned. Some were of opinion, that 


i vas on aceountꝰ of its being firſt ſtamped with the head of James III. 
when he was a; babe, or baby ; though others are of opinion, that the 
ord is only a corruption of the French bas piece, which ſignifies a ſmall 
ce of money. wy | ; | 1 

" Orders of Knighthosd. Of theſe there is only one in Scotland, viz. 


he ninth century by king Achaius, op occaſion of the alliance he en- 
tred into with Charles the Great of France. Other accounts attribute 
te inſtitution of this order to a victory gained by the ſame prince over 
Athelſtane king of England, when the former vowed to the church 
of St Andrew, that he and his poſterity ſhould ever bear the figure of 
tht croſs in their enſigns on which the ſaint ſuffered. The ordinary 


crc frmbols are a ſtar with four points, having in the cenrre a thiſtle pro- 

me. peiy embroidered on the left breaſt, and a green ribband over the left 

1 ſhoulder, to which is appended the image of St Andrew, By the 
er 


of glory, ſurrounding the image of St Andrew, were added by 
worge I. The members conſiſt of the ſovereign. and 12. companions, 
o have on the. enſign for a motto, Nemo me impune laceſſit. 


ilen into diſuſe ind as often been reſumed. | 5 
eres Cr/fitutior aur, and Government. In former times, the power of 


10; vogh this might be the cafe with regard to the king, it is certain, that 
e conſtitution was by far too favourable to the power of the nobles, 
0 were not allowed to oppreſs the common people in a cruel manner, 
ut might likewiſe endanger the ſovereign power itſelf, whenever their 
dition prompted them to raiſe diſturbances. * 

In theſe times, every one who held any land from the crown, though 
er ſo ſmall a portion, by military ſervice, was entitled to a ſeat in par- 
ent; and in this aſſembly the whole power of the kingdom feems 

„„ | | do 


The following is the form of the ancient Scottiſh ceronation oath. „ In 
* name of Chriſt, I promiſe three things to the Chriſtian people my ſubjects. 
« That I hall give order, and employ my force and aſliftance, that the church 
l Cod and the Chriſtian people enjoy true peace under our time and govern- 
elt. 2. I ſhall prohibit and hinder all perſons, of whatever degree, from 
] _ llence and injuſtice. 3. In all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions of 

© and mercy z to the end, that our clement and merciful God may ſhew 
te unto me, and to yon.“ | | ET | 


ce, Thus it continued gradually to diminiſh till the departure of 


dots ſhilling was reduced to one penny Engliſh ; the pennies of Scot- 


hat of the Thiſtle. This is of the military kind, and was inſtituted in 


ſatutes of James II. this ribband was to be a blue watery tabby; but 
the regulations of Queen Anne, in 1703, changed it to a green. Rays 


Nobody provo' s me with impunity.” This order has frequently 


fie .ottiſh * 5s is ſaid to have been limited by the laws, in ſuch a 
Manner as wa. extremely favourable to the liberty of the people. Bur 
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they pronounced at once that he had forf#ited his throne, without enter, 


| _ parliament and a convention of the ſtates, which are frequently cont ound: 


* 


to have been lodged. By it the public money was diſpoſed of; arne 
were raiſed, and officers appointed; ambaſſadors were named and com. 
miſſioned; pardons were granted; the courts of judicature and thei 
judges, as well as the officers of ſtate and privy-counſellors, ap- 
pointed; the alienated revenues of the crown were annexed, and 
grants by the king reſtrained: it even adjourned itſelf, and appointed new 
times of meeting, as well as committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtra. 
tion of affairs during the vacation. To add to this immeaſurable an- 
_ thority, the king had not even a negative voice; he could neither make 
war nor peace, nor conclude any buſineſs of importance without its ad: 
vice and concurrence. Nay, he was not even intruſted with the execy. 
tive power; and from the acts till extant in the time of James IV. it 
appears, that the duty of the monarch was pointed out to him by the 
liament. | 3255 5 

Notwithſtanding this unbounded power of parliament, however, the 
Scottiſh kings had methods of counteracting it, g any open con. 
tempt or diſreſpect on their part would undoubtedly have proved fatal; 
as appeared in the caſe of James III. One of theſe methods was by 
making application to the clergy ; who, beſides. their ſpiritual power, 
were poſſeſſed of vaſt revenues, and were always ready to ſide with the 
king againſt the nobility. The buſineſs was effectually done by the eſta. 
bli t of the Lords of the Articles, who were choſen from the nobility, 
clergy, knights, and burgeſſes. In the election of theſe, eight biſhops 
were Choſen by the peers, and eight peers by the biſhops ; and by theſe 
16, eight barons or knights of the ſhire, and as many commiſſioners tor A. Ari 
burghs were choſen. To all theſe were added eight great officers of "i 
ſtate, the chancellor being preſident of the whole. It was the buſinels evi 
of theſe lords to prepare the queſtions and bills, and other matters Wi. .. 
brought into parliament ; ſo that, though the king had not a negative, WW: | 
yet, as he could always ſecure the lords of the articles, this, with the WW." 1 
places which it was in his power to beſtow, he could likewiſe preſerve n tie 
his independency, and maintain a proper authority over his parliament. "IN 
Me are not informed at what time the Lords of the Articles were firſt The 
inſtituted, nor indeed, did they ever properly make any eſſential part of WW g. 
the conſtitution. They ſcem, indeed, to have been at firſt appointed by Wl. 
the king in a private manner, to anſwer the purpoſes already mentioned; WW: il 
and therefore Charles I. found it impoſſible to get them. modelled in Gpnit 
fuch a manner, as to become proper engines. to anſwer his purpoſes, 3 
In fact, the Scottiſh nation always appear to have been well acquainted WW. 10 
with the principles of liberty, and never to have loſt fight of them upon 
any occaſion. From the time of the reſtoration to that of the revolu 
tion, indeed, they were molt grievouſly. oppreſſed by the miniſtry; and, 
the reaſon. why they ſubmitted to this, ſeems only to have been that 
they might preſerve their independency on England, whieh Cromvwel 
and his aſſociates had endeavoured to deftroy by uniting the two king: 
doms. As ſoon as an oportunity offered, however, they got rid of the! 
oppreſſors; and therefore, on the elopement of king James to France, 


- 


ing into any diſputes concerning his abdication, a word much inſiſled 
upon by the contrary party. 85 | | | 
In the hiſtory of Scotland, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſn between the 


ed _ each ather. The true difference was, that the parliament had 
Ne 4. 14 n 0 


\ 


150 er of enacting laws as well as laying on taxes; but the cotiven- 
im had no other power beſides that of taxation. | | 

wo claſſes, the greater and leſſer, of each of which there were four. The 
"ater officers were the lord-high-chancellor, high-treaſurer, privy-ſealy 
ſecretary ; the four leſſer, the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer de- 


"table, admiral, and marſhal. Since the Union, molt of theſe offices 


al regiſter, advocate, and juſtice-clerk remain: a nobleman has {till 
ke title of lord high-admiral, with a penſion annexed to his office; and 


late has ſometimes been appointed by the king for | Scottiſh affairs; 
ul has the ſame title with the other ſecretaries. The two claſſes of of- 
fcers, already mentioned, had a right to fit in parliament by virtue of 
their offices; thoſe of conſtable and marſhal were hereditary: 


url regiſter held his office only during the king's pleaſure ; but as he 


huinefs was to keep the public records, and he was likewiſe head clerk to 
be parliament, convention, treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion. He ated 
lkewiſe as teller to the parliament ; and his report of the numbers upon 
xdvifion, could by no means be diſputed with ſafety. The lord advo- 


liexiſe gives his concurrence in all purſuits before ſovereign courts for 


lis donator can claim an intereſt. He has two ſolicitors for aſſiſtants, 
who are always named by the king. The lord juſtice-clerk prefides 
n the criminal court, during the abſence of the juſtice-general, whoſe 


dice ſhall be afterwards deſcribed. | 


lil continues. This officer, otherwiſe: ſtyled the Grand Herald, or Rer 
Fcialium of Scotland, was formerly inveſted with great power and 


ms ſolemnly crowned in parliament with a 45 circle; and by his 
means the ſcience of heraldry was preſerved in greater perfection in 
tland than any other kingdom in Europe. Scotland, in its ftate of 
dependency, had no peers, in the ſenſe in which they exiſt in England. 
[he dukes, marquiſſes, and lords, who by the king were made heredt- 
ry members of parliament, ſat in the ſame room with the commons, 
ad had the ſame vote with them. Any baron, whether of parliament 
ar not, might ſit in aſſize upon a lord in an affair of life and death, 

it was not neceſſary for the jury to be unanimous in their verdict. 
den at the time of the revolution, the executive power was ſo weak, 
t the execution of any criminal of rank generally took place within 
Wo days after the ſentence, that a reſcue might not be attempted z 
Mich, from the prevalenoe of the feudal cuſloms, was always to be ap- 
Frtended, Before this time, the powers of the privy-council were 


ew, I. - 2k 
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The officers of Rate in Scotland, before the Union, were divided into 
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iz, and juſtice-clerk. The crown-officers were the high- chamberlainz | 


ure been aboliſhed. Of the two former claſſes, only the lords privya 


at of marſhal is exerciſed by a knight marſhal. A third ſecretary of 


With regard to the powers of the offices above mentioned, it appears that 
e office of chancellor differed little from the ſame in England; which 
ws 46 the caſe with thoſe of treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecretary. - The 


ould diſpoſe of it by deputation, it thence became very lucrative. His 


ate of Scotland proſectites all capital crimes before the Juſticiary, and 


raking the peace, as well as in civil maters, in which either the king or 
The other offices belonging to the ancient conſtitution of Scotland are 
boy generally extinct, excepting only the lyon king at arms, whoſe office + 


Upnity, ſo that his authority in armorial matters cotild be carried into 
xecution by the civil law, which was not the caſe in England. He 


Mewhaz of the nature of the inquilition, and they even = 5 
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right of torturing criminals. This laſt practice, however, is now abo. 
liſhed, and the whole power of the Scots privy. council lodged in the 
parliament and privy-council of Great Britain : 
There are two courts of judicature to whom the trial of criminal 
cauſes are principally committed in Scotland; the members of the one 
are called Lords of Council and Seffion ; the other is. the Juſticiary 
Court. The Court of Seſſion was inftituted by James V. to ſupply the 
place of an ambulatory committee of parliament, and conſiſts of a pre. 
 1ident, with fourteen members, beſides ſome extraordinary ones named led in 
by the king; but though the latter may ſit and vote, they have no fa. f 
laries, nor are they obliged to attend. All matters of property are de. 
termined by this Court; and ſo fond do the Scots ſeem of litigation, 
that ſeveral printers in Edinburgh derive a-great part of their profit from 
the papers which are annually printed reſpecting the cauſes which come 
before it. The Court of Seſſion acts as a court of equity as well as lay, det 
but its decrees may be reverſed by the Houſe of Lords. The Juſticiar "gp 
Court was inſtituted, as it now ſtands, in the year 1672. Its ordinary 
members are the lord juſtice clerk, and five others, who are always 
chofen from the Lords of Seſſion; but there is likewife a lord juſtice 
general, whoſe office is very lucrative, and is always one of the chief 
nobility ; but he is removeable at the pleaſure of the king. A perſon 
who ſtands accuſed before the Court of Juſticiary is either condemned 
or acquitted by a jury, but there is no neceſſity for their being unari- 
mous. a | „ | 
By the articles of Union, the Scats are likewiſe allowed a Court of 
Exchequer, which has the ſame power over the revenue of Scotland 
that the Engliſh Court of Exchequer has over that of England the 
members of this court likewiſe enjoy ſome of the powers which formerly 
belonged to the treaſury. The Court of Admiralty was exalted to the 


rank of a ſupreme Court in the reign of Charles II. at which time the * 
Lord High Admiral was declared to be the king's lieutenant, and juſtice WW Seo. 


general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, harbours, and creeks of the 
ſame; likewiſe upon freſh waters and navigable rivers, below the fit 
bridge, or within the flood-mark. The ſentences of all inferior courts 
of admiralty may be brought under the reviſal of the Lord High Ad- 


Immo 
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MN | | a ard? 5 | a e ara - ſlippin 
mira! ; but in maritime affairs, no appeal lies from him to any other ＋ 
court. In this court alſo, cauſes are tried by the civil law, which is the bes ar 


common law of Scotland; but they may alto be judged by the laws of 
Oleron, Wiſby, the Hanſe Towns, as well as other practices and deci 
ſions in maritime affairs common upon the continent. The judge of the 
Admiralty in Scotland is generally an eminent lawyer, and the perqu!- 
fites of his office are conſiderable; the office of the Lord High Adnt | 
ral is little more than nominal, but he has a ſalary of 1cool. a-year al 
nexed to it. EF | | | EL 
The College, or Faculty of Advocates, are a kind of court within 
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themſelves, and much form and accurate examination is requilite betore x Eng 
any member can be admitted. The Writers to the Signet are interior WW...” 


to the Advocates, and have a kind of government of their own. They 
are called Writers to the Signet, becauſe they only can- ſubſeribe the 
writs that paſs the ſignet. JJV 2 
In former times, the counties of Scotland were governed by ſheriks 
and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commiſſioners, juſtices 
of. the peace, and caroners, Sheriffdoms were generally a 
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tiogh lately veſted by act of parliament in the crown. By this act 
Where muſt be only one ſheriff-depute, or ſteward-depute, in the county 
x ltewartry, who muſt alſo be, an advocate of at leaſt three years 
tnding ; but though nominated expreſsly by the 8 for ſeven years, 
dee deputies ſhall afterwards enjoy their office for life, unleſs guilty 
ſome miſdemeanour. The ſtewartries formerly made part of the royal 
bmain, and the powers of the ſtewards in them were much the ſame 
with thoſe of the ſheriff in the county. Regality courts were held by a 
bd inveſted with a royal juriſdiction, along with ſome particular privi- | 
es and immunities ; but all theſe are now annulled by act of parlia- 
nent, Every perſon who holds a barony of the king has a baron court 
of courſe. The juriſdiction of theſe extends, in civil matters only, to 
res not exceeding 40s. ; they likewiſe take cognizance of petty ac- 
ons of aſſault and battery, but of none where the puniſhment exceeds 
ine of 205. 3 or ſetting the delinquent three hours in the ſtocks in the 
ky-time. Formerly they had the power of life and death. The Com- 
niſary-courts take cognizance ef the right of patronage to ecclefiaſti- 
al benefices, divorces, wills and teftaments, &c. In the inferior towns 
there is only one Commiſſary who fits as judge; but in rs. there 
efour. Formerly the powers of the juſtices of peace were very limited, 
king prohibited from taking cognizance of any riot until, 15 days after 
te fact. Their powers have ſince been enlarged; and at preſent they 
2: on much the ſame footing with thoſe of England. Coroners were 
nlituted in the days of king Malcolm II.; and their buſineſs was to 
take cognizance of all breaches of the peace; and it was neceſſary for 
hem to have clerks to regiſter their matters; but for a long time the 
lice of coroner has fallen into diſuſe. „ 5 
Along with the courts of law above mentioned, we ſhall now take 
vice of a ſingular inſtitution, called the Convention of the Royal Burghs 
Scotland, which afſembles annually at Edinburgh; each of the burghs 
lk Scotland ſending a repreſentative to the aſſembly, who conſult on the 
anmon intereſt of the whole. This was originally inſtituted in 1487, 
nder the reign of James III. and has proved of the ntmoſt utility to 
wmmerce, Before the Union, this convention made laws relative to 
Wing, mariners, merchants, owners and maſters of ſhips, the curing 
nd packing of fiſh, the importing and exporting of ſeveral commodi- 
le, and even of ſeveral manufactures, as linen, yarn, and plaiding. 
Ute, till have the regulation of the trade between Scotland and the 
etherlands; the principal port for which was formerly Dort, but now 
i fired at Campvere. The crown appoints the officer, called their 
ſervator, but his powers are regulated by the Convention, who 
nf likewiſe approve his deputies, and appoint his ſalary. 
Theſe are the-general outlines of the conſtitution and laws of Scotland, 
eeen which and thoſe of England there is a remarkable ſimilarityz 
Mt as this cannot be ſo well underſtood, until the conſtitution and laws 
| England have alſo been explained, we ſhall delay any compariſon 
fneen the two till we come to treat particularly of England. . 
tifhry, When ſpeaking of the origin of the name of Scotland, we 
e already had occaſion to obſerve, that, according to fome authors, 
ancient Scots were originally a colony of Scythians. At what time 
if took poſſeſſion of the country cannot by any means be now deter- 
bed. Certain it is, however, that according to the Scottiſh hiſtori- 
| ans, 
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260 S$SCOTLAN D; 
ans, Fergus, the founder of their monarchy, did not find the country de 
een ſolate and uninhabited ; but was ſent for to a people 
Origin of the Scot- tron; | , a! noe 
tim monarchy, already ſettled, for an unknown period of time i 
; re tze country, and at war with their neighbours, Ac 
cording to theſe hiſtorians, Fergus their firſt king was the ſon of Fen 
thard, an Iriſn prince, who lived about 330 years before the Chriſta; 
zra. At that time Scotland was inhabited by the people called Cat 
ãaniant; who, being at war with the ſouthern Britons, invited on 
Fergus to their aſſiſtance. Under the conduct of this leader they de 
feated and killed Coilus king of the Britons; and from him the diſtiq 
of Kyle is faid to have taken its name. Being afterwards elected king 
he continued to enjoy his new dignity in peace, till happening to be te 
called to Ireland, in order to quiet ſome commotions there, he vn 
drowned in the paſſage, and the place of his ſhipwreck was from thenc, 
called Knock-Fergus, or Carrick-Fergus, which it ſtill retains, 
In theſe early ages it is impoſlible to aſcertain the boundaries of th 


' Caledonian territory, nor are we even acquainted with the name of th 
nation againſt whom they fought when the aſſiſtance of Fergus was df 
manded. Moſt probably they were the Pits, between whom and ti the 
Scots a natural and hereditary animoſity ſeems to have taken place ga 

e by a With reſpect to the Pitts, authors are of opinion, ta tad 
tbey were ſome of the ſouthern Britons who had bei tu 
driven northwards by an irruption of the Gauls, about 80 years befo he p 
the invaſion of Julius Cæſar; in which caſe we muſt date the reign gen 
Fergus conſiderably lower than 330 years before the Chriſtian zu tie | 
Speculations of this kind, however, are not only inſignificant in then forti 
felves, but foreign to our preſent purpoſe. The authentic part of whic 
Scottiſh hiſtory we muſt ſuppoſe to commence with the invaſion of ti fider 
Romans under Agricola, which took place about the 79th year of prov 
Chriſtian zra. 1 3 „ nceg 

This general had already ſubdued, and partly civilized, the ſouthem i fea 

| Britons, and now formed the ſame deſign on the Scots, who due 
this time were probably rendered more formidable than uſual, by ce 
acceſſion of thoſe to whom the Roman yoke in the ſouth was diſagtet | D 
able. Their united valour, however, was by no means proof again ticul 
RE OW Be the difcipline of the Romans; ſo that, in three yea! king: 
by-A eons oh Agricola had penetrated as far as the Tay, and ne be! 

5 year erected a chain of forts betwixt the Forth and che co 
The king, by Scots hiſtorians, named Corbred, and by the Latins Go ſuge 

gacus, and reckoned the 21ſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus, reſohe f dean 

to cut off the communication of the enemy with the ſouthern pa om 
But the Roman general, prudently dividing his army into thy ſeper 
which might ſupport one another, rendered this deſign abortive. over 
Scots were therefore ſtill obliged ta retreat to the northward, and mal nore 
their laſt effort near the foot of the Grampian mountains, according! Vier 
ſome at the kirk of Comrie in Perthſhire, according to others neat 18 tits « 
ringal camp, ſomewhat farther on the other ſide of the Tay. In! e 
engagement thuCiledonians were defeated with ſuch ſſaughter that th al re 
were obliged to give hoſtages to the Roman general; and a total 7 Pats 
jagation would undoubtedly have taken place, had not Agricola vt inde 
2ov0n after recalled by Domitian. | | dem 


ray 5 ; 8 5 5 2 „uke th 4 
Ihe Romans were no ſooner gone than the Caledonians deme! lhe & 


scor LAN 5 oh 


y + ade forts raiſed by their enemies; and by the time of the em- 
So -or Adrian, they had made ſuch Progreſs te the woo 


uthward, , that this emperor was fain to exclude ble to the Romans, 
dem from the ſouthern parts of the iſland, by a who erc& walls 
wall drawn betwixt the mouth of the river Tyne and to prevent their 


iu +: Solway Firth; and even this being built only Curſtons. 

Cak ofturf, and defended by 18,000 men, was far from being ſufficient to 

ove frain their incurſions. In the time of Antoninus Pius, the Scots were 

de cee more driven beyond the wall of Agricola; and a much ſtronger 


kfence erected than before. They continued quiet during the time 
tat the able commanders remained in Britain; but at laſt Clodius Al- 
e u baus, the Britiſh governor, a perſon of great {kill in military affairs, 
e i beng obliged to revolt from Severus in his own defence, went over to 
the Continent, and took with him the greateſt part of the Roman 
forces; ſo that ſcarce any were left to reſiſt the incurſions of the Bar- 
of thn barians. 1 ae og 4 . 5 | 

The Scots, now having, as they thought, nothing 
t fear, committed ſuch dreadful depredations, that 
d e emperor Severus vowed the moſt violent revenge 


They are ſubdu. 
ed by Severus. 


na ever been brought into the field on a ſimilar occaſion. The par- 
beet ticulars of the expedition are unknown; but in general it is related that 
te penetrated to the moſt northerly part of the iſland, and obliged the 


on enemy to lay down their arms, having, however, loſt 50,000 men in 


ene proſecution of his deſign. On his return he built a much ſtronger 
fortification than had been erected by any of his predeceſſors, and 
yhich, in ſome places, coincided with Adrian's wall, but extended con- 
f th fdcrably farther at each end. In the mean time, however, the Scots, 
provoked at the cruelty of his ſon Caracalla, whom he had left as his 
niceperent, again took up arms, Severus undertook another expedition, 
ſuearing to extirpate the whole nation; but before he could put this 
cue] reſolution in practice, he was cut off by death, and left the Scots 
once more at hberty. | | Es | 

During alLthis time the internal hiſtory of Scotland affords no par- 


gain ticulars of any conſequence, excepting only that Donald I. one of their 


kings, profeſſed Chriſtianity. About the beginning of the fifth century, 
the Romans and Pits having united againſt the Scots, gt 
drove them entirely out of the iſland. Some took re- - . e =_ 
%ige in the Rbridæ, or Weſtern Iſles, and others in pj&5andRomans. 
ſolve candinavia; but, in 1421, the Picts having been | 
commanded to ſubmit to the laws of the Romans, they ſoon began te 
ſepent of their new alliance; and therefore joined a body of Scots ſent 
ver by Ataulphas king of the Goths, under another Fergus, who onc- 
1040888 wore reſtored the Scottiſh monarchy. The Britons were now every 
ing ere defeated and confined within the bounds of Adrian's wall. In 


zainſt them. To execute his purpoſe, he raiſed a greater army than 


— 


e tis extremity they applied to the Romans; but that once powerful na- 
n bon being no longer able to lend them any aſſiſtance, they took the fa- 
t til reſolution of calling in the Saxons. Theſe new allies defeated the 
1 f deots indeed, but proved ſuch domineering lords over thoſe they pre- 
1 bet ended to aſſiſt, that the latter allied againſt them with their former 
5 memies; and the celebrated king Arthur is ſaid to have been aſſiſted by 


e lhe Scots in all his battles with the Saxons. 
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© © "There is no hiſtorical fact better authenticated, qu 
eee r that towards the end of the eighth century the gcc 
gdoms of * ES : co 
France and Scot- were governed by a king named Achaius, wo 
land. _ friendſhip was courted by Charles the Great of Fraue eur 
3 and that the learned men of Scotland were of gren 
ſervice to that monarch in the attempts he made to civilize the inhak; 
tants of his extenſive dominions. A league was entered into betwin 
the two monarchs, on terms very advantageous to Scotland, and from 
this time we may date the friendſhip betwixt the two kingdoms, which 
was ſcarce interrupted till the time of 3 928 
5 | In the beginning of the ninth century, the dom. 
3 of 2 nions of the Scots, properly ſo called, cor her. 
1 © the counties of Argyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyr, 
1 | Lochaber, anda part of Breadalbine ; the Picts polle{ 
fing all the reſt of Scotland, together with part of Northumberland. The 
Scottiſh king Alpin, having gained a great victory over the Picts, and kill 
ed their king, determined to conquer their whole territory. This he at. 
tempted 3 great reſolution; but had the misfortune to be utter) 
defeated, with the loſs of his own life, and the greateſt part of his arm. 
The Pics were ſo much elated with their victory, that a ſtrong patty 
was formed, whoſe deſign was nothing leſs than to exterminate, or drive 
the Scots entirely out of their own country. Theſe were oppoſed by 
another party, whoſe views were more pacific ; but in the mean time, 
the diſſentions roſe to ſuch an height, that the contending parties came 
to blows, and a bloody battle was fought between them. This rouſed 
the ſpirit of the Scots ſo much, that they once more ventured on a war; Me, v 
being further encouraged by the contrivance of their king, who intro: 
duced into the hall, where the nobles flept, a perſon clothed in the ſkins e cro 
of filhes; who made ſuch a luminous appearance in the dark, that be Thou 
was miſtaken for an angel or ſupernatural meſſenger. This man, through 
a ſpeaking trumpet, denounced the moſt terrible judgments if war wa WWE tc 
not immediately denounced againſt the Pitts. It was therefore recom- 
. menced with double fury; the Picts, though they had 
Fare Pick ful” obtained reinforcements from England, were utterly def f 
moſt extermi. feated and almoſt exterminated ; their territories beco-· Nd i 
nated. ming the property of the conqueror. The ſeat of go. uud h 
f vernment was now transferred from Argyleſhire, where iſſn do 
it had been originally, to Scone near Perth, and thither was carried tit 
Famous black ſtone, upon which the kings of Scotland were crowned, and 
Which was ſuppoſed to be the palladium of the liberties of the conntry. 
The triumph of the Scots on this occaſion was but ſhort lived. Ih eee 
few remaining Picts being reinforced by a large arm) tec 


fa . of Saxons, overthrew their enemies with excelir: tl new 
defeat from the Naughter, and once more cooped them up within tht a 
Saxons, and an bounds of the Forth and Clyde, reducing them to pi) pe. 
other from the an annual tribute of near L. roeo value; to give np e fa 
8 of their young nobility as hoſtages, and to allow te 1 
Saxon prince to erect a mint at Stirling, the middle of the bridge Lever 
row becoming; the boundary betwixt the two nations. This misfortune it, tl 
was quickly ſucceeded by another. Some exiled Picts invited the once 


Danes to attempt the recovery of the territories of their country mel "y Pc 

and theſe freebooters were not long m obeying the ſummons. Having * 

Zanded on the coal of Tiſe, in 8 74, they defcated and took priſore . 
T wt Confay Wl 


ay, other deſperate encounters were fought, and new. incurſions 
ade by the Danes; but in general the latter proved unſucceſsful, and 
an finally driven out about the middle of the 11th century by Dun- 


Maebeath, one of his nobles, whoſe name has been rendered much 
ure conſpicuous than it deſerved, by the tragedy written on the ſub- 
© by Shakeſpeare. | e 54 . 
Macheath was ſoon overthrown by Macduff, Tanne 
real of Fife, and Malcolm the ſon of the murdered = bmi 88 | 
xce eſtabliſhed on the throne. In his reign the king- queror. ot 
bn was engaged in a very dangerous war with Wil- 5 
in the Conqueror of England, on account of his having entertained 
bar Atheling, the heir apparent of the Engliſh throne, which William 
w uſurped. Edgar, dreafing William's cruelty, had prepared to fly 
ſome foreign country; but by ſtreſs of weather was forced into the 
ih of Forth, along with his two fiſters. As ſoon as they landed, 
elm came to pay them a viſit, fell in love with one of the princeſſes 
ned Margaret, and married her; whence the place of their landing 
ever ſince been called the Queen Ferry, © © | 
Though. no adverſary could be more formidable than William at 


kh rigour, that he found them much more inclined to aſſiſt his ene- 
Is than himſelf. Of conſequence the proweſs of the Englith monarch 
u able to produce no brilliant exploits; and at the concluſion of the 
ace, we find the boundaries of the two kingdoms fixed at Stanmore in 
chmondſhire, with the arms of both kings to ferve as 2 boundary, 
le croſs erected on this occaſion was entire in the days of Camden. 
Though the Engliſh hiſtorians boaſt greatly of the ad- 3 
ages gained by their countrymen in this war, there 1 
ms to be no great reaſon to vaunt, conſidering the ex- — eee 
itof territory allowed to Scotland. Malcolm, indeed, fand. 

anly did homage to William, but the Scots hiſtorians 


ed it is very improbable, that at this time the whole of Scotland 
ld have been conquered, which muſt have been the caſe had Mal- 
Im done homage for the whole. „ 8 
This peace was concluded in the year 1072 ; and from BE, 
time we may begin to date the civilization of the Scotland civil: 
n. This was accompliſhed chiefly by the example _ 3 
lereellent diſpoſition of queen Margaret, who is re- E 
fented on all ſides as a pattern of piety and politeneſs. She began 
1w-modelling her own court; introducing into it the offices, fur- 
and manner of living common among the more polite nations of 
"pe, A moſt infamous cuſtom had been eſtabliſhed by Euven III. 
0s faid to have been nearly cotemporary with our Saviour, that the 
ö ſhould paſs the firſt night with every noble bride, and the landlord 
nevery bride of his tenants ; and this abuſe was now become ſo pre- 
a, that the authority of the king himſelf being inſufficient,to aboliſh 
ice, he was obliged to change the privilege into that of the bride= 
"y Paying a piece of money to the landlord, which was long after- 
| . dwa by the name of mercheta multrum, or the woman's 


* 


* * 
— 


n J. a wiſe and valiant prince. The latter was ſoon after murdered 


time was to Scotland, he had tyrannized over his own ſubjects wih 


| Queen Margaret alſo introduced the practice of ſaying N 


wantine the king of Scotland, with the loſs of 10,000 of his army. 


in, that this was only for the dominions he poſſeſſed in England; and 
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however, young Edgar, the heir apparent, was conveyed by the diligenct 


ſpot, for having put to death the huſband and fon of a woman wh 


| COLL ANODE -- 


remained at table a thankſgiving, which thence obtained the 
name of the grace-drink. In this, and other reformations, the queen wy 
_ affiſted by her confeſſor Turgot, whoſe advice the had aſked originally 
on the ſubject. It is complained, however, by ſome hiſtorians, that 2. 
long with this reformation of manners, the luxuries. of the French and 
Engliſh were imported; and the Scots, degenerating from their ancient 
ſimplicity of manners and method of living, degenerated alſo from thr 
former ſtrength and vigour of body.! 7 
EE” Malcolm, having countenanced and encouraged the 
oe dwithkn glan d reformation ſet on foot by ths queen as much as he 
| could, once more quarrelled with England on account 
of Edgar Atheling, whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed againſt William Rufus, the 
natural ſon of the Conqueror. This war ſeems to have terminated in 
Favour of the Scots, as the terms of peace wgre thought to be ſo diſho. 
nourable to the Engliſh monarch, that he reſolved: not to fulfil them; 
Death of king This occaſioned a recommencement of | hoſtilities, in 
Malcolm. which the king of Scotland was killed at the ſiege og 
Alnwick caſtle in Northumberland. The Scots hiſt, 
rians relate that the place was reduced to the utmoſt extremity, and 
that a certain knight having come forth with the keys of the caſtle 0 
the point of a ſpear; which he pretended to deliver up to Malcolm, but 
run him through the eye as ſoon as he advanced to take them; whence 
Fay the fame hiſtorians, the knight above mentioned had the appellatior 
of Pierce-Eye beſtowed upon him, and became the founder of the ill 
Der ⁰ rr, pt! 
Queen Margaret ſurvived her huſband only four days, having be: 
ill in the caſtle of Edinburgh at the time he was killed. Donald Bane 
the king*s brother; who had aſpired at the crown during the lifetime of 
Malcolm, openly ſeized it as ſoon as the news of his 5 arrived 


of his uncle Edgar Atheling to the Engliſh, court, where he remained 
in ſafety till an opportunity ſhould offer of obtaining the throne whict 
wWuas his due. In the mean time, the kingdom of Scotland was tort 
by internal diſſentions, ſeveral pretenders to the crown having mad 
their appearance; but all theſe were at laſt overcome; and Donal 
Baine himſelf having been taken priſoner, had his eyes put out by orde 
of. Edgar, and afterwards. died in baniſhment. A ſtrict friendſhip no- 
commenced with England, by reaſon of the marriage of Henry I. 0 
England with the princeſs Matilda ſiſter to Edgar. On this occahidl 
the tngliſh hiſtorians pretend, that Edgar did homage to the king of Eng 
land for his dominions, with other things to the fame purpoſe, bu 
which have been ſhewn to be utterly falle and groundleſs by the bt 
antiquarians. _ „ =” oy 
Alexander I. who ſucceeded Edgar in the year 1107, was a valit 
nd active prince. He reduced the power of his nobles, and behave 
with ſuch ſtrict juſtice, that be cauſed an carl's ſon to be hanged on t 


implored his protection on the road. This produced a conſpii 
againſt his life; but, though the aſſaſſins were introduced into i 
king's. bedchamber in the night time, he. defended himſelf witl ſ 
valour, that ſix of them were left dead on the ſpot. He then fled! 
whe in company with one Alexander Carron, who, in the fable. 
8 2 5. 9 5 | a ; | j 
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SCOTLAND | abs 
1 with the rebels, diſtinguiſhed, himſelf ſo much, that the king be- 


brech on him the ſurname of Strimgeour, or Skrimzeour, the ſame with 
ror fporer ot Rd, „ 

Alexander kept up a good correſpondence with the king of England. 
od affited him in his wars againſt the Welſh z but his ſucceſſors, David 
ud William, ar only yours _ e qr on no very good grounds, 

| managed their matters ſo ill, that their armies __... _ 
Feel, and William taken priſoner; who, in 1 | 

r f o tur 9 | pritoner 
oder to procure his releaſe, conſented to do ho- py the Engliſh. 
wee to the Engliſh monarch, (Henry II.) and owned : 
tat he held his crown only as a feu from England. In this ſhameful 
hne, matters continued till the year 1189, when he was releaſed from it 
b Richard I. for the ſum of to, ooo merks, in order to aſſiſt him in his 
mars with the Turks in the time of the cruſade... | 

* Alexander II. who ſucceeded William I. carried on ſome wars with 
King John of England, but was on ſuch good terms with Henry III. 
tat he married the princeſs Joan, eldeſt ſiſter to that monarch. On the 
keeaſe" of this princeſs, however, a coolneſs took place betwixt the 
to monarchs, on account of a ſecond marriage of the king of Scot- 
ad with a young and beautiful French lady, the daughter of one 
Frelrand de Coucy, a nobleman of that country. By her he had a 
In, named Alexander III. who, at the age of only ten years, was 
married to Henry's daughter; and, on this occaſion, the Engliſh mo- 
auch took occaſion to þ . tons homage from the young king for the 
mole kingdom of Scotland. This, however, Alexander, young as he 
ms, tefuſed to comply with, and Henry at laſt thought proper to re- 
Inquiſh his demand. But, in the mean time, the 3 
ingdom of Scotland was reduced to the moſt deplo- erent x3 pang 
able fituation by the ambition of the Cummins ; | 
nd other noblemen, who, pretending that the intereſt of Henry was 
More powerful in Scotland tlian it ought to be, kept the young king 
ind queen, as ſtate priſoners, in the Caſtle of Edinburgh. From this 
late of thraldom they were at laſt relieved by the friendſhip and acti- 
"ty of Henry. The Cummins and others, who had aQed in this re- 
lious manner, were obliged to ſubmit, and received their pardon 
bit theſe commotions were ſcarcely removed, when a violent ſtorm 
noke out in another quarter. nF | 

The uſurper Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm Canmore, had en- 
need to deliver up the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland to the king of 
Norway, for aſſiſting him in his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
Haquin, the preſent king of Norway, alledged, that theſe engage- 
ents extended to the delivering up of the iſlands of Bute, Arran, 
ad others in the Frith of Clyde, as making part of the Ebudz, or 
Welterti Iſlands ; and, on the king of Scotland's re- Ls 
ſal to comply with ſuch exorbitant demands, ap- Fade 3 

| | e we , 
pared off the weſtern coaſt of Scotland with a fleet but are defeated. 
© 160 fail, having 20,000 troops on board. Theſe 
immediately landed, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Ayr, ma- 
lig himſelf afterwards maſter of Bute and Arran. Having then 
led over to Cunningham, he was utterly defeated by Alexander, with 

* loſs of 16,000 men, at a place called Largs. The remainder 
taped to their ſhips, but they were ſoon after ſo completely wrecked, 
at Haquin could ſcarce find a veſſel to carry him to Orkney, where 
Vot. I, 1 EF he 


Where he entered into a treaty _ the king of Scotland, renow 
eing all right to the conteſted iſſan 


Scotland, by the ſubmiſſion of its king, Owen or John. 


had been married to the Norwegian prince above mentioned, an 


her of competitors for the throne made their appearance. The chin 
of all, however, were ſoon ſet aſide, except thoſe of John Baliol an 


As the right of Baliol was therefore undoubtedly preferable to that ( 


_ Shameful ſubmiſ- 


to his demand 8. 


manded poſſeſſion of all the fortified places in Scotland, that he me lute 
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Scotland. Gilbert de Umfreville alone, the commandant of the ca 
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he died of grief in a few days. His ſon arrived in a ſhort time after y 
freſh reinforcements; but Alexander having not only refuſed to tre, 
but hanged ſome of the chiefs of the Iſles, who had encouraged þ 
Norwegian invaſion, he thought proper to return to his own kingdom 


s, and receiving from Alexand; 
ooo merks of ſilver in two years, and 1co'annually afterwards, 2s 5 
acknowledgment for them. The treaty was confirmed by a mu 
riage between Eric fon to Magnus, and Margaret daughter of Ale 
ander. At this time, the Iſle of Man became ſubject to the crown d 


In 1285, Alexander was killed by his horſe ruſſin 
art 1. on the down a precipice as he was hunting, near Bruntiſland 
erown of Scot- and his death occaſioned great calamities. Edward |, 
land: England had formed a deſign of ſubjugating Scotland 

and for this purpoſe had, even in the life time of Aleran 
der, renewed his claim of homage for the whole kingdom; but, findin 
this reſolutely refuſed, he attempted to accompliſſr his purpoſe by a ma 
Tiage betwixt his ſon Edward II. and the daughter of Margaret vl 


Deſigns of Ed- 


who, on the death of her mother, was now queen of Scotland, thong 
but an infant of two years of age. This match, though highly d 
agreeable to many of the Scots nobility, was at laſt conſented to by 
majority, and preparations were made for bringing her over; but: 
theſe deſigns were fruſtrated by her death, which again threw mat 
ters into confuſion, and gave Edward an opportunity of accompliſti 
his deſigns. | | 


The death of the young princeſs was no ſooner known than a nun 


Robert Bruce; the former deriving his right from his grandmothel 
the eldeſt daughter of the earl of Huntingdon, ſecond ſon of David 
and the latter from his mother, ſecond daughter of the ſame princ 


Bruce, and he had beſides attached himſelf ſtrongly to the party“ 
Edward, the competition, from the beginning, ran greatly in his i 
vour ; and Edward, having artfully managed matters in ſuch a ma... 
ner as to get himſelf choſen arbiter, ſoon decided the cauſe ir favour i, , 
His own partiſan. Previous to this, however, he declared himſelf tbe 4h wh 
rect ſovereign of Scotland; and ſo eager were both cot eq 
petitors to have this ſubordinate kingdom, that they bot Ele 
declared themſelves willing to accept it from the hat ver; 
of Edward. The king of England, however, Was! ring 


Kon of the Scots 


no means diſpoſed to ſubmit his rights to the deciſion of mere a m 


ment; a numerous and powerful army was already on the borders Magi 
Scotland, and having obſerved, as he ſaid, that the Seots were 3 lined 
unanimous than they-ought to be in recogniſing his authority, he Wt; 


relign them to the ſucceſsful candidate. With this extravagant den .!:1, 
the Regency complied, that they might, as they - ſaid, be conſiſt lin t 
with themſelves in having owned Edward as the real ſovereig Wl Bale 


of Dundee and Forfar, refuſed to deliver them up until _— | 
© . 1 e 


SCOTLAND 


-mnified by the Regency, and even by Edward himſelf, of all 
1 troe of treaſon of which he might afterwards be in danger. 

teu The ſubſequent diſputes and formal tranſactions of commiſſioners, 
too tedious and unimportant to be inſerted here. It is ſufficient to 
dan err, that Baliol was finally ſettled as king of Scotland; with this 
non rio, however, that “ this judgment ſhould not impair the claims of 
Fmard to the property of Scotland.” | 

Having ſubmitted to this diſgraceful condition, Ba- 3 
muß n was crowned king at Scone in the year 1292; but — or 
bon appeared that Edward intended not to leave scotland. 

wn n the ſmalleſt ſhadow of ſovereignty. A law-ſuit | 

WM: appealed into England; Baliol objected; but Edward afferted his 
aſking uu not only to try Scots cauſes in England, but to ſummon Baliol 
angnelf to appear before him if necefſary, Baliol had not ſpirit to re- 
. but made the moſt humiliating conceſſions ; all of which, as 
ht naturally be expected, were ſo far from ſatisfying Edward, that 
lere nominal prince was ſummoned before him as an offender, in the year 
nc; Baliol had the courage to reſiſt one ſummons, but not a ſe- 
muß ed; however, he behaved with ſome fpirit on his appearance at the 
t v hn court, refuſing to give any anſwer without the advice of his 
„ ple. He even at firſt refuſed to aſk a longer day, or an adjourn- 


hou Went of the court; and it was reſolved that the king of England ſhould 
ly 08S: onally conſider the cauſe which had been decided by the king of 
by te, and which had given riſe to all this miſchief. Baliol's courage 


oy failed him again, and he promiſed, after conſulting with his peo- 
e, to return at a certain time, and © do to the king of England as 
E ought.” On this Edward ſtopped all POS - but his further de- 
ms againſt Scotland 'were prevented for the preſent, by a war in which 
"I: was engaged with France, and Baliol now loſt all favour by engaging 
clan alliance with the enemies of his ſovereign. It was ſtipulated, that 
aiol's ſon ſhould marry the eldeſt daughter of the Count of Anjou; 
at he himſelf ſhould not marry again without the conſent of Philip ; 
at he ſhould aſſiſt the king of France, at his own expence, in his 
bers, and with his whole power, eſpecially if Edward ſhould invade 

s territories 3 while, on his part, Philip engaged to aſſiſt him in caſe 
I an invaſion by the king of England. | | 
The rathneſs of Baliol was now as great as his 


teanneſs had formerly been. Without experience in War een 


two nations. 


3 n, without a diſciplined army, or any commanders 
e hom he could depend, he ruſhed into England with an undiſci- 
ny ined rabble, from which he was obliged to return without taking a 


ple fortified place, or doing any thing beſides ravaging the open 
Wtry, His antagoniſt, however, ſoon took a ſevere revenge. En- 
ung Scotland on the eaſt ſide, he took the town of Berwick, cru- 
l maſſacring the inhabitants, to the number of 8000, without di- 
77 action of ſex or age. At this time there was a building in the town, 
80 ned Red Hall, which certain Flemings poſſeſſed, by the tenure of 
ending it at all times againſt the king of England. Thirty of theſe 
lute people maintained their ground for a whole day againſt the 


in the flames. 
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oſt bgliſh army, but their lodging being at laſt ſet on fire, they a | periſn- 


halal next ſent to Edward a formal renunciation of his allegiance, 
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which the latter received with contempt, and ſuffered the meſſenger ul 
depart unmoleſted, ee de his march, he _ the Scots army 3 
| Dunbar; and having completely routed them, 2 
(The Scots defeat- being neither commanded by ſkilful officers, m 
| 64 properly diſciplined, he ſoon compelled Baliol to 4 
penance for his former offences, and to ſwear allegiance in good ex 
neſt. The penance he did on this occaſion was ſufficiently mortifying 
hpwever Edward was not contented with this new ſubmiſſion. Purſung 
his conqueſts with the utmoſt rapidity, he every where exadted a 
oath of fidelity from the people, and required them to renounce their al 
legiance with France. He continued his journey as far northward 
1 as Elgin, and on his return carried off the wooden chai 
Engliſh bard ds with the black ſtone in it, on which the kings of Seat 
Aland were crowned ; defacing alſo, as far as he could 
the monuments, and deſtroying the ancient records, which might han 
given ſome inſight into the hiſtory of the kingdom. e 
HFlaving at laſt, as he thought, fully ſubdued Scotland, Edward n 
turned to England. The vicegerents, however, whom he had left tor: 
gulate the affairs of the new-conquered kingdom, were men by no mean 
qualified for ſuch an important office. The people were univerlalh 
3 with their careleſs haughtineſs or ſeverity; the country va 
infeſted with banditti, and the Engliſh government every where de 
1 r "> ſpiſed. At this critical juncture aroſe Sir Willin 
Will am Wallace. Wallace, the great Scotuſh hero, no leſs celebrate 
2 75 for his perſonal ſtrength, than for his valour and ſki 
in military affairs. Being an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of liberty, | 
- quickly began to form a party againſt the Engliſh. In 1297, he open 
Iy infeſted them in their quarters, and e many petty advantages 
ſo that, in a ſhort time, they were almoſt entirely exterminated, 0 
obliged to fly the country. Edward, in the mean time, was in France 
ſuſpecting nothing of the inſurrection. As ſoon as he received ti 
news of it, however, he ſent a powerful army to reduce the inſurgent: 
and the Scots, being weakened by diſſentions among themſelves, ve! 
unable to reſiſt. Moſt of them again took the oaths of allegiance t 
Edward; but Wallace, with a few reſolute followers, ill held on 
Though deſerted by almoſt every perſon of influence or property, bi 
party was ſtrengthened by the addition of many others of inferior ran) 
by whoſe aſſiſtance he continued not only formidable to the Englilly, b 
at laſt entirely defeated their army at Stirling. | 
Theſe ſucceſſes once more brought over many of the barons to i" 
party of Wallace; but having, in 1298, aſſumed the title of *6 
vernor of Scotland, in name of King John, &c.” an incurable and 14 
ta! jealouſy took place betwixt him and the barons; fo that n 
meaſures for the public good could ever be cordially entered upon x 
tween them. | 7 8 | 
This year Edward, being returned from France, invaded Scotia 
anew ; but having penetrated a conſiderable way into the country, | 
army being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and a violent quarrel 
ving taken place betwixt his Welſh and Englith ſoldiers, he had alread 
given orders for a retreat, when news arrived in his camp that ' 
Scots army) was advanced to Falkirk. On receiving this intelligent 
Edward inflantly ſet out to give them battle. The event n 
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jorians have aſſigned the diſſentions that prevailed ne Scots entire. 
mong their officers as a ſufficient cauſe. The wot „ as 
robable reaſon, however, as Lord Hailes obſerves, Falkirk. 

— to have been the great ſuperiority of the Englith 


0 dt | 
12 aralry to that of the Scots. Be this as it will, the battle of Falkirk 
ring vn decided the fate of Scotland. Wallace, though he. ſtill retained 
ſung tis patriotiſm, was now reduced to the condition of a private perſon, 
d und had no ſhare in the government, nor command of the armies. 
ir u Baliol, who had been kept cloſe priſoner by 2 ever ſince his late 
rd: miſſion, was now releaſed in a very ſingular 85 
chair ame Edward ordered the governor of Dover — — 
ee 1 pe. 
Scot to convey him to the French coaſt, there to deliver We 
ould tim to the Pope's nuncio, with full power to the Pope to diſpoſe of 
ba Baliol and his Engliſh eſtate;“ in conſequence of which he was formal- 


y delivered over to the nuncio, before a notary and witneſſes, and a re- 
ccipt taken for his perſon. 3 4 : 
Before this ſtrange tranſportation, Baliol had made the moſt abjet 
conceſſions to Edward in hopes of regaining his liberty, but in vain'; 
the Scots, however, ſtill continued to own him for their king, and a 
ler regency was inſtituted, by which every thing was tranſacted in 


d re 
to re 
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Wa 

e de came of their miſerable prince. A new pretender to the crown now 
lan ad appeared, and this was no leſs than the Pope him- pa Fe 
rate elf. His pretenſions were ridiculous to the laſt de- Scala IS. 24 
ih oree, but his authority was not to be diſputed; and by the Pope. 
„ Edward ſpent a whole winter in deliberating what an- 3 
open frer to give ; after which, having, as he thought, ſufficiently anſwered 
ges de arguments of his Holineſs, he prepared for another expedition to 
d, off Scotland ; but before this could be put in execution, a truce was conclu- 
anc ded at the mediation ot France, to laſt till St Andrew's day 1302. | 
] th On the expiration of this truce, Edward again ſent an army into Scot- 


nd, under the command of John de Segrave ; but 4 : 

wer that general having divided his men into three bodies, e bog om 
and kept them too far diſtant from one another, they one day. oy 
vere all defeated in one day by a fingle body of Scots. 7 -.. 
This, however, was the laſt exploit of which thelatter could boaſt; Edward 
having again invaded Scotland with a great army, utterly overwhelmed 
al who pretended to make any reſiſtance. Bruce, Cummin, and almoſt 
al who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of liberty, now took 


) t the art opportunity of making their ſubmiſſion, and ſtipulating for their 
bes and eftates. Sir William Wallace and ſome others were excepted 
d! om the indemnity; and all the conditions ſtipulated in favour of that 
t n iluſtrious hero were, that he ſhould deliver himſelf up to the mercy of 


Edward if he thought proper. This celebrated and 


patriotic gentleman was now therefore obliged to ſkulk Sir William Wal- 


lace betrayed and 


lan = 2 traitor; and as ſuch he was at laſt betrayed by . 
: e 6 cruelly put to 

; ; ” 5 John Monteith, apprehended, and put to a cruel OT 4 g 

1 1 eath. 8 


In the mean time, Edward, having attempted in vain to form an union 
dtwixt the two kingdoms, reſolved to ſettle the affairs of Scotland, as 
i conquered kingdom, in the beſt manner he could. Inthe ſhort ſpace of 
r months, however, the whole ſyſtem, which with much labour and ex- 

| | pence 


ſcots were defeated with prodigious ſlaughter, for which their own hi- 
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liquor, the earl of Glouceſter, who was Robert's friend, ſent him twelve 
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pence he had for 15 years endeavoured to eſtabliſh, was entirely oper 
thrown. This revolution took place through the ambition of young 
1 | Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, grandſon to him wh; 
1 had formerly been a competitor with Baliol for the 
of king of Scot- crown. For a long time he had forborne to mention 
land. his pretenſions ; but, at laſt, is ſaid to have broke hi, 
: mind to John Cummin, the neareſt heir after Bali, 

in the following words. Support my title to the crown, and J wil 
ive you my eſtate; or give me your eſtate, and I will ſupport yours“ 
This tranſaction was diſcovered by Cummin to Edward, who thereupon 
determined to deſtroy Bruce: but having told his defign one night when in 


pence and a pair of ſpurs, as if he meant to pay what he had borrowed, 
Bruce took the hint; but conſidering that the ground was covered with 
fnow, which would have diſcovered his flight, he ordered his farrier ii ore 
invert the thoes on his horſes, and immediately ſet out for Scotland (ha. 
ving for ſome time reſided at the court of Edward), attended only hy 
his fecretary and groom. On the road he intercepted a meſſenger car: 
.-rying letters from Cummin to Edward, the purport of which was to unt 
urge the immediate death or impriſonment of Bruce. This meſſenger 
he cauſed to be beheaded; and meeting afterwards with Cummin him. 
felf, he put him to death with his own hand. After this he ſet himſel 
. openly in oppoſition to Edward; and was crowned king on the fifth 
of March 1206. It had been long cuſtomary to have the crown puii dean 
upon the king's head by one of the family of Fife ; and Robert found 
the r in favour of this cuſtom ſo ſtrong that he was obliged 
to comply with it. The ceremony was performed by the Counteſs 0 
Buchan; who, though one of the heads of the family of Cummin 
poſtponed all private quarrels to the good of her country. __ 

5 The new king ſoon found that he had occaſion fo 
He is defeated all his courage and addreſs, in order to make good hin; 
and reduced to 8 85 i 3 
great diſtreſs. pretenſions againſt ſo powerful an adyerſary as Ed 

| | ward. Before he had time to collect a proper army mth a 
the few raw forces he had with him were attacked by ſurpriſe, and to 
tally defeated at a place called Methven in Perthſhire ; and after ward but 
found himſelf ſo diſtreſſed, that his army dwindled down to 5co, ard” bel 
theſe were ſoon after reduced to 200. Some of theſe being afterward 
cut off at a place called Dalry, all the reſt forſook him, except Sir Gi 
dert Hay, Sir James Douglas, and a few domeſtics. With theſe, ha Rorty, 
ving crofſed Loch Lomond in a ſmall crazy boat, he met with his frien{ſ"* b 
the earl of Lenox, who had been proſcribed in England, and now lived 


in a kind of exile on his own eftate. The meeting betwixt theſe tu q ee 


friends was very affecting; and they ſwore never to part as long as the id fo 
remained alive | | | 18 
0 


In the mean time, Edward, having again made great preparations 
invaded Scotland, where he behaved with the utmoſt cruelty, putting tf 
death all whom he ſuſpected to be of Robert's party. Kildrumme 
caſtle, the only fortreſs poſſeſſed by Robert, was taken, and the garrifot 
maſſacred ; his wife and daughters fell into the hands of the conquer” 


l thei 
on wo 
The 
| lan 


while Robert himſelf was reduced to ſuch a deſpicable fituation, that i "92 
was thought he could never more retrieve his affairs. Still, howeve Ko 


king 


his misfortunes could not intimidate, or make him deſpair of beco"l * 


19 of Scotland. | He firſt removed to Dunbarton caſtfe, where he was 
joſpitably entertained and received by Angus, lord of Kintyre ; but not 
at, named Rathlin, where a report of his death was propagated, 


«at; being apprehenſive that the report of his death might be prejudi- 
aal to his affairs, he paſſed — 55 the 85 of 8 where he ſurpriſed 
fort belonging to the Engliſh. From thence he re- | 
a to Carrick, where he recovered his own caſtle aut” had eh Pray 
if Tunberry, and drove out the Engliſh garriſon. Af- trie ves his affairs. 
ter this, his party increaſing with his ſucceſſes, he de- 7 | 
{ated the Engliſh in ſeveral encounters ; ſo that Edward was once 
nore provoked to undertake an expedition into Scotland. At this time 
te reſolved to let looſe the whole of his vengeance againſt this unhappy 
nation; but before he could 1 „„ he was ſur- 
iſed by death, when arrived within fight of the _ 
Gary he had ſo often devoted to deſtruction. Death of Edward I. 
The death of Edward proved a grievous blow to the Engliſh intereſt 


bt ground in Scotland, but were unable to prevent Robert from inva- 
ing England, which he did ſeveral times with great ſucceſs. In the 
mean time, almoſt all the fortreſſes which the Engliſh held in Scot- 
land were reduced, one after another. The caſtle of Stirling was be- 
feped, and would have been taken, had not Edward Bruce, the king's 
brother, entered into an imprudent treaty with the governor, by which 
te agreed to ſuſpend his operations, and the governor to ſurrender the 


brought on the great and deciſive battle of Bannock- 
um; for now Edward II. having aſſembled his ut- 
moſt force, both in England and Scotland, advanced Bannockburn. 

mth a prodigious army; and the prepoſterous treaty 125 
ready mentioned, obliged Robert either to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling, 


The Engliſh en- 


ard r put all to the event of a ſingle battle. Accordingly, having made 
adi beſt preparations he could for oppoling ſuch a formidable enemy, he 
varde rated the approach of his enemies, and the event ſealed the liberties of 


<tland ; utterly putting an end to the pretenſions of Englith ſupe- 
Forty, from whatever quarter they had been derived. The loſs on both 
Wes has been variouſly computed ; each party no doubt ſtriving to 
len their own, and exa gerate that of their enemies. Certain it is, 
Wwever, that the Englith were overthrown with exceſſive ſlaughter, 
ud ſo much intimidated, that for a conſiderable time aſterwards no 
weriority of numbers whatever could encourage them to ſtand before 


| their wonted courage and intrepidity, that an hundred of that na- 
on would have fled from two or three Scotſmen.” | 120 
| The victory at Bannockburn was followed by repeated invaſions of 
gland, where the Scots carried every thing before them. Next year, 
Merver, the Englith affairs ſeemed to revive a little, by the repulſe of the 
ts from Carliſle and Berwick, and ſoon after by the unfortunate ex- 
kdition of Edward Bruce into Ireland, where he was defeated and 
W, as ſhall be related in the hiſtory of that country. _ 2 
| . 8 
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tinking himſelf ſafe in that place, he fled to a ſmall iſland on the Iriſh | 


Notwithſtanding this his party had increaſed conſiderably ; and even 
rhen he landed on the iſland, he had been attended by 300 men; but 


n Scotland. They were now every where defeated; and not only 


alle in caſe he was not relieved before the 24th of June 1314. This 


tirely defeated at 
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e Scots. „do bereaved were they, ſays one of their own hiſtorians, _ 
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The Engliſh power was now ſo greatly reduced, that, in 1519, fl 
Pope thought proper to interpoſe his authority, and command Robert, 
under pain of excommunication, to conclude a truce of two years with 
the king of England. Two cardinals were ſent with this meſſage, along 
with ſome letters addreſſed to Robert Bruce, governor of Scotland, But 
though the king gave the miniſters of the holy See a gracious reception, 
he abſolutely refuſed to receive the letters, or to allow them to be open- 
ed; neither would he conſent to any accommodation till his title of king 
ſhould be acknowledged. 5 FD 85 : 

In the mean time the war with England was proſecuted in the mot 
vigorous manner. The town of Berwick was taken; England inv. 
ded with great ſucceſs ; and though Edward attempted to tevenge him- 
ſelt by invading Scotland in his turn, he not only met with no ſucceſs 
there, but was unable to recover the town of Berwick, to Which he laid 
fiege. At laſt, tired out with continual loſſes and diſappointments, he 
| cCc̃eonſented to a peace in 1523, by which he acknowled. 

2 eee . ged the ſovereignty of Robert, and the ſanction of the 
1 . us o Pope was ſoon after, bag = not without great diff. 
| culty,) obtained ; and thus Robert's authority was fully 
_ eſtabliſhed in Scotland. | 4 RE 55 
The peace had been concluded with Scotland only for twelve years; 
however, it did not continue even for that fpace of time. It had, in. 
deed, been ratified and confirmed by Edward III, on his acceſſion to 
the throne in 1327; but from whatever cauſe it happened, it is certain 
that a renewal of hoſtilities took place that year. Randolph and 
Douglas, the two celebrated generals of Robert, invaded England 
with their uſual ſucceſs; and fo rapid were their movements, tkat Eds 
ward could neither force them to an engagement, nor even come up 
with them; nay, he once found himſelf ſo much at a loſs to kno 
what was become of his enemies, that he advertiſed a reward of ice 
pounds to any perſon who could inform him where the Scottiſh army 
was. In this expedition Douglas made a deſperate attempt with 200 
horſemen, whom he had by ſtratagem introduced into tlie Englili 
camp, to carry off Edward himſelf; and though diſappointed in this 
reſpect, and entirely ſurrounded by the enemy, he made good his re 
treat, with very little loſs. Theſe exploits were follow 
_ _ = ed by what was called a perpetual peace with England 
Lect I. before any infringement of which took place, Roberi 
5 g died in 1329, at the age of 35. | | 
Robert I. was unqueſtionably the greateſt of all the Scottiſh mo 
narchs ; as having from the moſt abject ſtate raiſed the nation to a mol 
reſpectable rank and character. and to which his ſucceſſors were ſo 1 
trom adding any cons + that they ſeemed with one conſent to have wil 
ed to pull down the fabric he had erected, and to render the nation à 
contemptible as it was now reſpectable and gloridus. During the t 
gency of Randolph, bowever, matters were ſo well managed, that th 
loſs of Robert -was not much felt ; but he dying in 1332, and Doug 
being killed in a battle with the Moors, as he went to depoſit king nj 
bert's heart in the tomb of our Saviour at Jeruſalem, matters quick 
returned to their old channel. During the reign of the late king, Ed 
ward Baliol, the ſon of him who had been eſtabliſhed by Edward! 
| * appearance at the court of England, and ſet forth his pit. 
7 OY ones LE 


1 to the crown of Scotland, Edward readily pro- 


thi ned him his affiſtance ; and a ſhort time before the 
ert, tdb of Randolph, allowed a ſmall army, conſiſting of 


more. than 3000 infantry and 400 men at arms, to 


on | for Scotland. Baliol himſelf landed with only 50 
But in; but though the armies of Scotland at that time 
dcn rounted to more than 60,000 men, they ſhamefully 
ng Wfered themſelves to be ſurpriſed in their camp, and 
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Edward Baliol 
: ſupported by the 
king of England 
in his pretenſions 
to the crown of 
Scotland with 
extraordinary 
ſucceſs. 


we utterly defeated with the loſs of 13,000 common ſoldiers, and 
% men at arms. The conſequence of this victory was, that Baliol . 


of W crowned king of Scotland at Perth on the 24th of September 1332. 
nn. ir new monarch began his reign with a ſurrender of the liberties of 
r Eotland to the Engliſh monarch ; but whatever inclination he might 


by to behave in ſuch a ſcandalous manner, the reſt of the nation did 


| Baliol driven 
into England. 


1 ut ſeem inclined to follow his example. A ſtrong party was formed 
Jo 4 moſt inſtantly againſt him, and Baliol was attacked at Arran, when 
eee dreamed of Ang lefs, and obliged to fly almoſt na- 
1. hs and without a ſingle attendant, into England. A 
fully lent war with that country now took place, in which 


* be protection of Edward. This was readily granted, and Edward 
and mel took the field, though at a time very unfavourable for military 
Ed r, His army was divided into two parts; with one he waſted Lo- 


All this time the young king of Scotland, David 


e Scots were not attended with their uſual ſucceſs. The arms of Ed- 
ud every where prevailed, and the whole nation was on the point of 
bmitting, when Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell once more erected. 
e ſtandard of liberty. Baliol's party now ſuffered in their turn, and 
| humſelf was a ſecond time driven into England, in order to implore 


Ilan, while Baliol did the like with the other. The bad fortune of the 
dots, however, ſeemed till to attend them; their armies were every where 
kleated, and a ſhameful treaty was once more concluded with England, 
I which, in effect, the liberties of the nation were ſurrendered to Edward. 


200% g of 8 3 
n gl ce, whom his father had left an infant, reſided at David Bruce re- 
i” Court of France, but now returned in 1341 to 9 
ö like poſſeſſion of his kingdom, which at this time was 1 

s reg. 3 . of the crown of 
10 icrably haraſſed by the calamities both of a view Sootthnd; 

and domeſtic war. His firſt care was to prepare for | 

oben eng revenged on the Engliſh, from whom he had ſuffered ſo much. 


For this purpoſe he invaded England, but ſuffered himſelf to be hurried 
Way by paſſion, he behaved with ſuch cruelty as muſt entail a laſting 
Wprace on his character. In military affairs he appears to have been 


fo e great maſter, and was therefore defeated and 1. e e 
oi * priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Dur- taken prifoner. 
ion . ent, . ; 1 | 

The conſequence of this defeat was an increaſe of the miſeries of 


- i ted to releaſe king David on the payment of 100,c00 merks of ran- 
ad RE The payment of this ſum, however, was more than could be ac- 
nete mpliſhed by the exhauſted finances of Scotland; fo that king David 
bo ud himſelf obliged to appoint Edward his ſucceſſor to the Scottiſh 


- or. I. : M m 


. 


otland, Baliol, after making ſome deſperate though unſueceſoful ef- 
s to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, refigned his rights inte the hands 
| Edward, who made a furious invaſion into Scotland; but finding it 
Ifratticable to reduce the kingdom by force of arms, he at laſt con- 


throne, 
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274 ! . nD. 
throne, in order to get clear of it. But this ſcheme being deſeug 
through the invincible averſion which the Scots bore to an tnglifh g 
vernment, he. was conitrained to bind the kingdom to the payment 
100,0co pounds ſterling to be paid in 25 years, during which time the 
ſhould be a truce betwixt the two kingdoms. | | 
| King David was ſucceeded in 1371 by Rolf 
ary age of the Steward ; ſo called, from his office of High Steward MP?!" 
amily of Stuart. 3 1 . 1 powWe 

| a Scotland. His reign was occupied by wars with 
Englith, in which (though ſome exploits of romantic valour were -” 
formed, patticularly the ſingle combat berween Douglas and Pier 
Hotſpur, celebrated in the ballad of Chevy Chace) the tranſactions vel" 
generally trifliag and of little account. | | 
Ihe war with England continued almoſt without intermiſſion for 
number of years, the ambition of the Englith monarchs prompting the tha 
to undertake the conqueſt of this kingdom, while, on the other hand 
they found themſelves con{tantly foiled through the ſpirit of the inhah 
tants; who never could Dar to ſubmit to an Engliſh yoke. Robert I. 
was ſacceeded by his ſecond ſon John; but that name being thought u 
lucky in Scotland, it was changed on his acceflion to Robert. No prinet 
however, could be more unlucky ; his whole reign was diſturbed by : 
unfortunate war with the Englith, and by diſſentions among his a 
ſubjects. His eldeſt fon, the duke of Rothfay, was ſtarved to death N © 
his uncle the duke of Albany, on a falſe ſuſpicion that he had intende 
to murder him; and his ſecond ſon James was taken by the Engliſh d 
a voyage to France for his education. This laſt misfortune ſo much: 
fected Robert that he died in three days, leaving the duke of Albany if 
gent of the kingdom. oy | | 
During the regency of the duke of Albany, Henry attempted one 
| Donald of the more to reduce Scotland to ſubjection; for which pu 
Illes defeated at Poſe he entered into an alliance with Donald, lord ey 
Harlaw. the Iſles; but the latter being overthrown at Harlayi ; | 
near Aberdeen, the whole project came to nothing, a” 
Donald, inſtead of conqueſt, was obliged to ſubmit himſelf and King by q 
dom to the duke. =O . | | 3 
After the death of Henry V. when the Engliſh power in France 
gan to decline, it was then perceived to be neceſſary to keep friendſi 
with Scotland, in order to detach ſuch a powerful ally from the Fren 
tereſt. King James was therefore releaſed on the payment of L. 30, 


ſterling of ranſom; he married Lady Joan Beaufort, daughter of tt that he 
earl cf Somerſet, and he was reſtored to his kingdom in the year 14 1 Wo 
This prince was well ſkilled in the polite arts, and is with great real "ag 


believed to have been the father of the Scots mafic, ſo much admired 0 
its elegant ſimplicity. He reformed many abuſes; but as he proceed! 
with too great ſeverity to curb the overgrown. power of the barons, 
conſpiracy was formed againſt him, and he was murdered in the nei! 
bonrhood of Perth, in the vear 1437. The principal conſpirators ve 
the earl of Athol, and one Robert Graham, a relation of the earl. Th 
were all apprehended within fix weeks of the king's death; the meal 
ſort were hanged, and the moſt cruel tortures inflicted on the Ty 
leaders. „ | | | 

Miſerable ſtate of 


Scotland on the 
death of James * 
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The death of James I. left the kingdom once 
to an infant prince, James II. and as uſual ſus 
caſes, the aſfairs of the kingdom were thus thrown i 
to the utmoſt confuſioa. The nobles, deſpiſing * 
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* « traverſed the country with ſuch bodies of armed men, as rendered 
. ; dangerous for any one to oppoſe them; their diſſentions produced a 
en ad of continual civil war; agriculture was neglected, and a famine 


nued, which was followed by its uſual attendant, a peſtilence. The 
lng took upon him the adminiſtration of affairs at the age of 14, and 


_ wer entirely to check the diſorders ariſing from the power and inſo- 
* bace of the barons. His —_ was therefore filled with wars, treaſons, 
P:. Mad conſpiracies ; to all which was added. a quarrel with the Engliſh. 
as the king was accidentally killed in the year 1460, by the burſt- 
ve of a cannon at the ſiege of the caſtle of Roxburgh. Y 
james III. was only ſeven years old at the time of his father's death, 
that the lame troubles which had infeſted the former reign now be- 
wan to make their appearance. The king himſelf had one very perni- 
wos foible of taking into his favour men of the moſt worthleſs and pro- 
pate characters, who made the worſt uſe imaginable of their power, 
nd entirely loſt him the hearts of his ſubjects. Theſe things at laſt 
tnoduced a rebellion againſt him, in which his own ſon the duke of 
Rothſay headed the conſpirators. The king oppoſed them with what 
ces he could raiſe ; but perceiving the victory rather to Ancline to 
ach h enemy, his courage forſook him, and he fled with a view to take 
engel enge on board a ſhip. His men for ſome time 
ih o ent bravely, but were at laſt defeated, while the „ Ian lid 
happy prince, being thrown from his horſe, and 
much bruiſed, took refuge in the houſe of a miller, where he was mur- 
red by one who pretended to be a prieſt come to give him abſolution. 
James IV. having now obtained the kingdom, in conſequence of this 
Ficked tranſaction, made the molt diligent ſearch for his father, whom 
d fill ſuppoſed to be alive, and whole ſafety he thought he had pro- 
ided for by the orders given during the battle. At this time Scot- 
Ind had made ſome progreſs in maritime affairs; and Sir Andrew 
nd 00d, the Scottiſh admiral, was a man of determined valour, as well as 
f inflexible integrity. As it was imagined that the 3 
king had taken refuge on board of one of his ſhips, = 3 een 
mes IV. defired an interview with him; but the Woad. 
ter refuſed to come on {hore unleſs hoſtages were | | 
ſklivered for his ſafety. This being complied with, he made his ap- 
pearance before the king, who had been ſo long a ttranger to his father, 


Wood, therefore, ſtruck with his noble appearance, he aſked him, 
de you my father!“ „I am not, replied Wood, (burſting into tears); 
mt 1 was your father's true ſervant ; and while 1 live thail be the de- 
Emmed enemy of his murderers.” This, did not ſatisfy the lords, 
it demanded if he knew where the king was. The admiral replied, 
welt be knew not ; and upon their queſtioning him concerning his ma- 
eures on the day of battle, when his boats were ſeen piying back- 
ads and forwards, he told them, that he and his brother had deter- 
Rune to aſſiſt the royal party to the utmoſt of their power: but all they 
Puld do was to ſave ſome of them in their ſhips. I wculd to God, 
" ud he, my king was there ſafely, for I would defend and keep him 
ſud 
mil 
lo 
del 


us to ſee the day to behold them hinged and drawn for their de- 


ppears to have been a prince of great ſpirit ; however, it was not in his 


Miſerable death | 


Wat he could not have ealily known him from others. On the entrance 


kathiefs from all the traitors who have cruelly murdered him: for 1 


Mm 2 5 merits. 
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merits.” This reſolute ſpeech at once intimidated and exaſperated I I 
guilty part of the aſſembly, ſo that the admiral would certainly i 
been ſacrificed, had it not been for fear of the lives of the hoſtages higo 
and indeed his long ſtay had ſo much alarmed his brother, tha; H bu 
found him preparing to hang them up on his return aboard ſhip. oe | 
James IV. was crowned king of Scotland in 1487; and under es 

| tence of revenging the death of the late king, the country was in dul au 
ger of being once more filled with confuſion. This cauſe was unden 1 
taken among others by Henry VIII. of England, who ſent five ſtiſ ft 
for the purpoſe. Theſe joined Sir Andrew Wood, who was ſtill cu tie 
ſidered as a kind of outlaw ; but as his new allies ſoon began io an: 
poiratically, the Scottiſh admiral ſeparated himſelf from them; and, er 
"bas 5 receiving a commiſſion from king James, took thence, 
7. he? 5 de- whole ſquadron with only two of his own. Henry i The 

i return ſent three large ſhips to attack him; but the e 


met with no better ſucceſs than the others, being all taken by Woo 
after 2n engagement which had continued a whole day. 59M 


James continued to apply himſelf to the increaſe of his navy, 2 
built many ſhips, particularly one called the Great St Michael, wi gi 
was ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in the whole world. He concluded i been 
perpetual peace with England, and kept his alliance faithfully ; but T 
Jaſt was drawn into a fatal quarrel with Henry VIII. the cauſe Mcne 
which is not well known, but which induced him to take the reſolution and 
of invading England. He firſt ſent his general, the earl of Hume, wif hab! 
an army of 8000 men; but he being utterly defeated, James reſolvaglhvith 
to revenge the affront in perſon. A great army was therefore coll « r: 
ed; and the king took the field at the head of it, attended by the prinjifiſie tc 
eipal nobility. He now, however, ſuffered himſelf to be ſcandalouſii furis 
enticed by the charms of an Engliſh miſtreſs, daughter of one Hero pear: 
the proprietor of Ford. By her the councils of his army were betray vret 
to the Engliſh ; and the nobility being diſguſted with his improper bal para 
haviour, many of them retired in diſguſt. Happy indeed had it bee irad 
for the kingdom if all of them had taken this prudent reſolution ; to man: 
the army was entirely defeated, with the loſs of at leaſt Ic, ooo mei enco 
the king himſelf being among the number ot the ſaiq Eng 
e 4 F 1 This difaſter happened at Flodden, in Northumbeſ i ded 
f iiled at 5 ws 
Flodden. land, in the year 1513; and among its other ill ca of h 
125 ſequences, he left the crown to an infant, James V. not 
During the minority of the king, the government devolved on tn fone 
duke of Albany: but whatever might have been his talents, ii va men 
impoſſible to recover the nation from the diſtreſſed ſtate into wii T 
it had fallen. The Engliſh committed the moſt eruel depredationg muc! 
while the Scottiſh affairs were embarraſſed both by an external war a gove 
internal diſſentions. For a long time the king was kept in confinemeſſi ber 
by the earl of Angus, a nobleman of great power, and who had mari beau 
ried the queen mother. Some attempts were made to reſcue him neal 
force; but theſe being defeated, his Majeity's condition ſeemed to fate 
altogether hopeleſs, when, eluding the vigilance of his guards, he fe four: 
to Stirling caſtle, where, being in a place of ſecurity, he prepared 1088 vhic 
taking revenge of his enemies. In this, however, he was diſapponzz wer! 
ed, and before the confuſions ariſing from the rebellious - diſpoſition WM ere 


the nobles were ſettled, he found himſelf involved in new difficulties ® 
account of religion, 5 | -—” 
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ted u The opinions of Luther had been propagated in Britain ſoon after 
h preaching in 1517, and made great progreſs ; but James, being 
tage hgotted in the Popiſh ſentiments, commenced a fu- 2 | * | 
hat I rious perſecution, - which not only diſguſted the peo- cated by Jie, 


e by its cruelty, but gave a handle to many diſ- 
fected noblemen to oppoſe the king, on pretence of eſpouſing the 
n danfMcauſe of the true religion. Hoſtilities with England were recommenced 
in 1533, but ſoon terminated in peace; and indeed the {ſituation of 
zfairs on the Continent of Europe had ſet James in ſuch an eminent 
lation, that he was in a manner arbiter of the whole. His alliance 
to ns therefore courted, and offers of marriage were made him with 
freral illuſtrious princeſſes of different nations. He gave the prefer- 
ace, however, to Magdalen eldeſt daughter of Francis I. king of France. 
The nuptials were accordingly celebrated with great magnificence, but 


t thee young queen did not ſurvive the ſolemnity above a month; and 


E the ſame year, entered into a treaty of marriage with Mary of 


7, ls uncle, Henry VIII. of England, who even threw out ſome menaces 

uhie gains Francis, becauſe he would not break off the match after ſhe had 
uded been contracted to james. 8 1 . 

but 4 The king of Scotland, in the mean time, gave a looſe to the natural 


uſe Menielty of his diſpoſition, both in perſecuting the unhappy reformers, - 


ad likewiſe in his behaviour to the reſt of his ſubjects. At laſt, pro- 


, wil bably tormented by the horrors of a guilty conſcience, he was ſeized 


olle dd retreat of monks ; his ſleep was haunted by frightful dreams, which 
> prin ie took for apparitions, and the dead body of Sir James Hamilton, a 
lou furious perſecutor, who had formerly been executed for treaſon, ap- 


peared continually preſent to his diſturbed imagination. From this 
wretched ſtate, however, he was in ſome meaſure relieved by the pre- 


er bl parations now made againſt him by Henry VIII. of England; but his di- 
; bei firattion was completed by the defeat of his forces in the moſt ſhameful 
1 ; e manner by the Engliſh. After ſome unſucceſsful 


encounters, an army of 160,0c0' men was ſent into the Scots at Sol 
England ; but James having imprudently fuperſe- way moſs. 


ded an old experienced officer in favour of a minion 
1 con of his own, the whole threw down their arms before 500 Engliſh ; and 
V. bt only abſolutely refuſed to fight, but ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
0 ti forers to women and children, there not being a ſufficient number of 


men to receive them. | 
This diſaſter, which happened at Solway Moſs, fo 


nuch affected James that he died of grief, leaving the James V. dies, and 


Ir an leaves the crown 


eme ber days old, and fo remarkable afterwards for her ter Mary. 

mag beauty and her misfortunes. As he had taken no IS l 
im "i neaſures for the ſecurity of his kingdom, it now experienced its uſual 
to te of becoming a prey to the ambitious deſigns of the nobles. The great 


2 flet 
” * 


4 burce of diſturbance, however, now was religion; to the reformation of 
0 


"ich the people in general were inclined, and the government unhappily 
verſe. The regentwho firſt took upon him the management of affairs (the 


lercfore greatly beloyed by the people ; but ke was oppoſed by the furious 
| | and 


uſe, Ducheſs Dowager of Longuiville. In this he was rivalled by 


vich a kind of diſtraction in 1540 ; his palace appeared like the cloiſter- 


Shameful defeat of 


government to his infant daughter Mary, then only a to his infant daugh- 


earl of Arran) was known to be attached to the new doctrines, and was 
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and many liberties were allowed to the reformed, the principal of whi 


Frinceſs Mary of Scotland. This propoſal ſplit the nation into tw 


min England till ſhe came of age, and that the government of all the 
. the king, finding that theſe would by no means be complied with, con- 


| treaty, from an attachment to France and to the Popiſſi r A 


univerſal contempt, and the whole power devolved on Cardinal Beaton, 


mies. A new alliance was now entered into with France, the Proteſtants 


and bigetted Cardinal Beaton, a man of the moſt infamous character aui 
cel dilpofition 3 and he had the misfortune. alſo to know that his fut 
ments were contrary to thoſe of the queen-dowager herſelf. At ner 
however, his behaviour correſponded with the opinion entertained of hin, 
. was, that they ſhould be allowed to read the Scriptures in their moths 
tongue. From this time great numbers of copies of the Engli 
Bible were imported from England; it became a common acconylif 
ment to learn to read; and people in general began to recover fru ©" 
the grois ſuperſtition and ignorance in which they had ſo long been im 
merſed. In other reſpects, the regent was a man, of no activity or talen es 
for government. Henry VIII. like other Engliſh monarchs, had nei in 
alc: af ear loſt fight of the grand ſcheme. of reducing Scotlandu ® 
VIII for the gab. der his dominion; but finding it would be too differ: 
jugation of Scot. 4 taſk to be accompliſhed by force of arms, it occurred 
Jang. | to him that the ſame end might be gained by a m. 
riage betwixt his fon Edward VI. and the infa zu, 


parties as uſual. The conditions demanded by Henry, however, were 
at firſt fo extravagant, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of de 
pazting from them. Theſe were, that the young queen ſhould remain 


caſtles in Scotland ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh. At laſ Veen 


ſented that the princeſs ſhould remain in her own country till ſhe was 
ten years of age, and that Henry ſhould require no ſhare in the go- 
vernment; and, though the queen ſhould have iſſue. by Edward, that 
Scotland ſhould ſtill. retain its name and liberties. And for the per 
formance of theſe conditions fix hoſtages were required. | 

Though theſe conditions were by no means unfavourable to Scotland, Bi" = 
they did not give entire ſatisfaction. The queen-dowager oppoſed the 
powerful combination was raiſed againſt it, in which the earl of Lennox 
Joined, from an hope. of marrying the queen-dowager herſelf. The 
regent had not fortitude to oppote ; and therefore not only declare 
at laſt againſt the treaty he had ſo nearly completed, but abandoned the 
Proteſtant religion, as well as the Englith intereſt. 

By ſuch extravagant conduct the earl of Arran expoſed himſelf to 
The earl of Lennox, after being long amuſed by the queen-dowage, * for 
was obliged to fly into England, to avoid the machinations of his ele. ed 


were perſecuted, and Henry ſo much exaſperated, that an immediate 1 
rupture with England commenced. For ſome time, the Englith com. n 
mitted the moſt cruel depredations in Scotland; but at laſt, in 1546 
Henry conſented to a truce, which, though it afforded ſome relief to 
the nation from an external war, allowed the Cardinal more leilure He p, 
perſecute the unhappy reformers. Cent To - a 
Among thoſe who ſuffered for religion in this reign was Mr George 
Wiſhart, an eminent and learned minitter. 1 oy 
gentleman having been accuſed of hereſy, Vas col. 


Martyrdom of Mr 
däemned to be hanged and burnt. The fentele 


Wimart. 


Ya 


executed With rigour; and Cardinal Beaton, who beheld the exe- 
wn with inhuman pleaſure, became more and more the obje& of 
werſal hatred, though, at that time, he engroſſed almoſt the 


the head of which was Norman Leſly, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
mes. The Cardinal, though little apprehenſive of any danger from 
attempts of heretics, was then fortifying his caſtle of St Andrews 
auch a manner as to render it impregnable, according to the modes 
curying on ſieges at that time. The confpirators, though no more 
un fixteen in number, having got acceſs to the caſtle at different 
mes in the morning, turned out all the workmen and domeſtics of the 


mes, particularly the death of Mr Wiſhart, and ſolemnly proteſt- 
jo, that it was not out of | hatred to his perſon, or defire of his wealth, 
by they were prompted to act in that manner, but 
tauſe of his continued and obſtinate oppoſition to 
ie coſpel,; Mr James Melville, who made the ſpeech, | 
bed him three times with a dagger, on the 2gth of May 1546. 
Ihe murderers, apprehenſive of danger, immediately ſent ambaſſadors 


Beaton. - 


band by 120 of their friends, reſolved to defend themfelves. The. 
deen Regent and French faction were eager to revenge the death of 


con. 1 | 
n beſieged by a powerful army, both by ſea and , „ e 

2 nd, The conſpirators: defended themſelves with CHER of St * 

* at reſolution for four months ; but at laſt, being *. ry * 

per. veſted by a fleet of 16 ſail, under Admiral Strozzi, 1 i 


y were obliged to ſubmit. Honourable conditions. were: g. 
u many of the conſpirators were cruelly treated after being con- 


and, IS 

* the ed to France; ſeveral being ſent to the galleys, among whom was 

4 eg reformer John Knox. The caſtle itſelf was razed to the 
0nd. : e a 5 — 

100K 


s and tyrannical Henry VIII. who endeavonred to force a marriage 
vitt his fon Edward VI. and the infant queen of Scotland; nor was 
quarrel ended even by his death, which happened in 1 $4794 The ſame 


Hor te duke of Somerſet, who had been choſen protector during the 
con. orty of Edward VI. attacked Scotland with an army of 18,000 r 
vi” forces, and a fleet of 60 ſail. The regent oppoſed them with no I 
ener than 40, oo men; but being entirely une xperienced in war, he af 
dans red himſelf to be decoyed from an advantageous ſittlation in order 4 
Jae engage his enemies on equal terms. An engagement accordingly 4 
om place near Pinkey, a gentleman's houſe to the eaftward'of Muf- 4 
540 burgh. The event was almoſt as fatal as any of e it 
# o MF attles recorded in hiſtory ; the Scots army being The Scots! receive* * 9 
117 overthrown, with the loſs of 10,000 men killed = 5 75 n 7 


tle battle and purſuit, beſides a multitude of pri- 


Reliſh commander been obliged to quit the country without delay, in 
to repel the machinations of his enemies at home.  * 
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hole power of the kingdom. A conſpiracy was formed: againſt him, 
rdinal, though no fewer than 15 perſons; after which they proceed- 
o take vengeance on himfelf; and after reproaching him with his 
Death of Cardinal 


Henry, imploring his aſſiſtance; and, in the mean time, being 


man who had been ſo ſerviceable to their cauſe; and the caſtie was 


Al this time a war had been carried on againſt Scotland; by the . 


* 
. 
. 


en taken; and the conſequences might have been ſo deciſive, that. 
deots would have been glad to comply with any terms, had not the f 
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PR FR ee Bas OV The only refource of Scotland was now in an al. 
Ane Me liance with France, which the queen-dowager quick. 
the Dauphin Lo ly concluded; the young queen was ſent over to thy 

France concluded. country, and it was agreed that ſhe ſhould marry th, 
| 5 Dauphin as ſoon as the parties were of age. The 
ſcheme was extremely diſagreeable to many of the Scots, eſpecially 
thoſe who favoured the reformation, but the princi pal nobility were 
gained over by preſents, and even the regent himſelf (the earl of A. 
ran) conſented to it, on receiving the title of duke de Chattellerault, wit 
a penſion. of 12,000 livres per annum. IA | ; 

Some advances towards peace were made by the Engliſh immediate 3 
ly after the battle of Pinkey ; but the Scots, notwithſtanding their de. 
plorable ſituation, ſhewed fo little inclination towards it, that they did 

not even ſend commiſſioners to meet the earl of Warwick, who waited 
for them at Berwick. Hoſtilities were therefore quickly recommenced; * 
but the Engliſh, having neglected the moment of victory, now found : 
themſelves unable to accompliſh their purpoſe. The town of Haddiy: 
ton, indeed, was taken and fortified, and ſome of the ſouthern countic 
of Scotland waſted, but 6000 French having arrived at Leith under] 
Daſſe, the ſiege of Haddington was undertaken almoſt as ſoon as the 
Engliſh had got poſſeſſion of it, and the lord Seymour, high admural of 
England, was repulſed in two deſcents he made, one on the coaſt of 
Fife, and another at Montroſe. A formidable army of 20, c oo men wa 
then ſent into Scotland; but the Scottiſh commanders, grown wiler h 
the diſaſter at Pinkey, reſolved not to hazard an engagement, but t 
{and on the defenſive, ſo that nothing of any conſequence could be ac 
compliſhed ; however, the diſcontents betwixt the Scots and their Frenc 
allies had riſen to ſuch an alarming height as threatened ag 1 fat 
3 | conſequences, - when peace was concluded betwit 
ger ee Center the — kingdoms, by one of the terms of which nd 
farther oppoſition was to be given to the marriage of the Scottiſh queen 
This peace was followed by a journey of the queen-dowager to Franc: 
where ſhe uſed her utmoſt efforts to overthrow the power of the regent 
and managed her matters ſo dexterouſly, that he was obliged to rel 
. his power into her hands, upon condition of not ha 

Jager Ry eee, eee ving any inquiry made into his conduct during the 

gent of Scotland. adminiſtration of it; and having a promiſe of ſucceed 
ing te the throne in caſe of the death of the queel 
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without iffue. | 
This increaſe of power was not productive of that happineſs to th 
gueen-regent which ſhe had expected. The nation was violently diſconf 
tented on account of the perſecution which had {till been carried" 
with rigour againſt the Proteſtants ; and the queen augmented the d 
content by attempting to eſtabliſh her power by a ſtanding army, whicl 
was thought dangerous to the liberties of the kingdom. John Knox 
| having recovered his liberty, returned to Scotland, and by his undaunt 
ed behaviour, and furious zeal in preaching, contributed more than pe 
haps any other perſon to ſet every thing in a flame. Being patronile "et 
dy the earl of Glencairn, he was prevailed on to write a letter to the reg 
herſelf on the ſubject of religion; but the manner in which it wa "by g 
preſſed gave great offence; and Mr Knox, having ſoon after accept 
of an invitation to go to Geneva, was burnt in effigy in Scotland n 0 
ap heretic. | 8 | | : 
N.. 
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1 the reformation, however, was now ſo far advan- 1 : OR 

ck es that no perſecution of any of its members could — ah 

that iche ſmalleſt des The R witli ce! : reformation. 
qeck it in the Imalleſt degree. The Romith ceremonies, | . 

L, nd even the clergy themſelves, were treated with ſuch contempt, that 

The her found it neceſſary to implore the protection of the queen-regent z 


ud all her authority was now found inſufficient to protect them. Some 
Tre de firſt nobility of the kingdom openly patroniſed the reformed doc- 
tines; and in the year 1557, the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and ſome 
wunder perſons of rank, firſt put their names to a bond, called The Cove- 
8 un; to ſubſcribe which all who favonred the reformation were invited. 
ale rde ſabſtance of this bond was a rennnciation of the errors of Popery, 
nd a promiſe to ſupport the reformed doctrines with their whole wealth 


tc ourers of the reformation by the name of the Congregation of Chriſt, 
ple the fa vourers of Popery bad the opprobrious title of the Congregas 


a Wn of Satan. 8 el, 5 | 
5 When matters had proceeded this length, it was eaſy to ſee that the 
1D mers muſt ultimately prevail in ſpite of all oppoſition ; nevertheleſs 
; the 


Wars took the imprudent and cruel meaſure of perſecuting thoſe 
hy favortred the reformation ; and the execution of 5 2 
ter Mill, an aged prieſt, who had changed his ſen- Walter III. 

ments in religious matters, exaſperated the minds of © © 
he people to the utmoſt. After he had been condemned by the eccle- 
lical court, no temporal judge could be found to condemn him to the 
re, ſo that he was reſpited to another day; and fo univerſal was the 
paſſion ſhewn him, that'it became neceſſary at laſt to bribe one of 
e archbiſhop of St Andrews domeſtics to act the part of a civil judge 
deondemning him. The unhappy ſufferer behaved with the greateſt 
n hution, both during his trial and at the fatal period. 


The execution of this man produced the greateſt horror and indig- 


s evident that the diſputes on religion were ſoon to be decided by the 
vord. A petition, however, was in the firſt place pre- 1 : 
ted to the queen regent; the heads of which were, A trade: putt 
1 Spy on to the qucen- 
„That the people ſhould be allowed to read the regent. | 
tures in their mother tongue. 2. That any per- + 
of ſufficient knowledge might be allowed to interpret the ſcriptures. 
That miniſters ſhould be elected according to the rules of the pri- 


ol tre church; and that particular inquiry ought to be made into their 
icon r conduct. 4. The Pers en of baptiſm ſhonld be celebrated in 
ed oF” common language of the country, 5. The ſacrament of the Lord's 
e d ber ſhould be ſo likewiſe. 6. The lives of the eſtabliſhed clergy 
chic. be reforraed, or they ſhonld be depoſed from their offices. 


To fuch a formidable petition, the queen-regent thought proper to 
aun ſmooth and condeſcending anſwer, promiſing them every redreſs 
could lawfully be granted. She permitted them, in the mean time, 


1 pe 3 — . . - * . * 
eme the ſcriptures, and perform their religious exerciſes in the mo- 


1 eo altemblies in Edinburgh or Leith. ; 8 
by this anſwer, the reformers were ſo much encouraged that they 
propoſed their articles to the clergy, and offered to diſpute with 


Clament they allo laid beſore that aſſembly ſome propoſitions found- 
5 —A "OG 


id power, and at the hazard of their lives; and they diſtinguiſned the 
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ktion ; bonds of mutual defence were every where entered into; and it 
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7 tongue; but, for fear of diſturbances, requeſted that they would 


em publicly on the propriety of admitting them. At the meeting of. 
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ed on thoſe already recited; and which they hoped, through the influence 
of the regent, would have been readily admitted; but finding themſelyez 
diſappointed, they began to ſuſpect her ſincerity, and therefore drew yy 
© a proteſt, in which they declared, that all the, blame of inſurreQions and 
diſturbances which might happen on account of religion ſhould lie x 
the door of the oppolite party; and this proteſt they laid before the 
three eſtates. 1 3 *** | 
ln the mean time, the queen-regent.nſed her utmoſt endeavoury tg 
ſtrengthen her alliance with France; by means of whoſe power alone 
the hoped to be able to oppole the violence of the reformers. The mar. 
riage was coneluded between the Dauphin and young queen of Scotland, 
but previous to this, the princes of Lorraine, the queen's uncles, had taken 
daieions ole, Advantage of her inexperience to procure ſome oli. 
3 na gations detrimental to the liberties of the kingdom 
granted by pert dom, 
queen Mary. and which ſhe Was by no means at hberty to have 
ne, | given, and which of conſequence the ſtates would 
never have ratified. By one of theſe, the kingdom was conveyed to the 
king of France and his heirs, in cafe of her own death without iſſue; but 
though ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeavours to procure the crown of Scotland 
for her huſband; this was found impoſſible; and though indeed he te. 
eeived the title, yet it was under ſuch reſtrictions that he was evidently 
ES? gy Re"-more than a nominal ſovereign. By advice o 
erewnof England. dhe ſame princes alſo, Mary ſet up a claim to the 
Stande crown of England, in oppoſition to Elizabeth, whi 
proved a moſt pernicious ſtep, as involving her in a quarrel. with that in. 
55 7 guing and ambitious princeſs, never to be eradicated, and which a 
laſt proved her ruin. : | . 
The queen-regent, now, notwithſtanding the encouragement the had 
| mm the reformers at the time of preſenting their eee was ſo 
ar from having any real deſign of granting them indulgence, that ke 
formed a ſcheme of cutting eff all Feir leaders, and thus ruining the 
party at once. Having publiſhed her deſign of eſtablifhing Popery agai 
in its full vigonr, the ſummoned all the proteſtant preachers to anive 
at Stirling. Fhe earl of Glencairn and Sir Hugh Campbell of Lowde 
were ſent to adviſe her not to take rigorous methods with them; but 
| the told the meſſengers in anger, that the preacher 
eee and ſhould all be baniſhed Scotland, though their do&rines 
„ were orthodox as thoſe of the apoſtle Paul; and whe 
regent- they urged her former kind behaviour and promiſe 
| | ſhe told them that © the promiſes of princes ought 0 
to be exacted with rigour; and that they were binding only where ubJ 
fervient to their conveniency and pleaſure.” | | | 
It is not to be expected that ſuch behaviour could have any tendency t 
conciliate matters. The reformers, now perceiving that they had nothing 
to expect either from the regent's lenity or faithfulneſs to her promile 
took the only method in their power to avoid the danger, which has 
to intimidate their antagoniſts by their formidable appearance. 
- preachers therefore obeyed the ſummons, repaired to Stirling, bu 
attended by ſuch multitudes, that the queen-regent thought prope? © 
aſſure them by Mr Erſkine of Dun, that all proceedings ſhould be { 
| ped againſt them, intreating chem at the ſame time to delay thei 
journey. ; | | ; | | 
The reformers having complied with the queen's deſire, PT . | 
| | MUAY, 
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x7 ſubſiſtence ; which new piece of perfidy ſo exaſperated Mr Erſkine, 
i he urged them to proceed to the laſt extremities ; and in the mean 
and ine Mr Knox's return from Geneva proved an excellent aſſiſtance to 
e a WW te execution of ſuch a dangerous propoſal. In con- 
the MW fquence of this the Popiſh party were attacked with 5 hoſtilities 

de utmoſt fury; images were pulled down, mona- g 
sto les deſtroyed, and their wealth either ſeized by the mob, or given te 
lone de poor; and theſe outrages becoming general, the queen determined 

10 Fopreſs them by force. With this view ſhe raiſed an army ; but 


nd bang too weak to oppoſe her enemies, ſhe was obliged to take refuge 


aten Dunbar; while the congregation, meeting with no oppoſition, ſeized 
. (che metropolis itſelf. As the extreme violence of their proceedings, 
bwever, had loſt them ſomewhat of their popularity, they now found 
themſelves unable to cope with the armies and authority of their ſove- 
rign, and therefore entered into a treaty, by which all differences were 
nomiſed to be accommodated on the 23d of July 1558. | 

Notwithſtanding this accommodation, the Proteſtant party had already 


kr promiſes longer than the ſaw, or thought it convenient for her intereſt 
fbreak them. They entered therefore into a third covenant, by which 
hey engaged themſelves not to attend the queen-dowager in caſe of 
uy meſſage from her; and that if any meſſage of the kind ſhould be 
reeived by any of their number, it ſhould inſtantly become the ſubject 
« common deliberation. e 

It was not long indeed before their prudence in adopting this reſolu- 
ton was apparent. The regent, offended at their having denied her 
the favour of having maſs ſaid in the high church of Edinburgh, or- 
&red the Proteſtants to be every where diſturbed in the exerciſe of 


i France, the lords once more remonſtrated with her both in a religious 
nd political point of view; and inſiſted that no more French forces 
bould be imported into the kingdom; but receiving an unfavourable 
awer, they proceeded formally to degrade her ſrom her office, and 
bat offenſively againſt her forces. | 
The town of Leith had been forrified by the regent, 
s the moſt convenient place for introducing her 
French forces into the kingdom; and this place was . 
de firſt the Proteſtants attacked; but partly through their ignorance 
@ the art of war, and partly through the diviſions which took place 


Leith beſtieged by 
the refarmers. 


tall probability, have miſcarried, had not Queen Elizabeth, influenced 
political motives, at laſt ſent a fleet and army to their relief. By theſe 
le face of affairs was ſoon changed; the French were driven from 
Pace to place; the queen-dowager was obliged to retire to Edinburgh 
alle, where, though the Proteſtants ſtill invited her to an accommo- 
kon, ſhe behaved to the very laſt with inſincerity. The nobles there- 


kolution to ſtand by one another. 
The news of this laſt aſſociation threw the queen-regent into deſpair. 


Mached, ſhe invited ſome of the principal lords of the congregation to 
ea final adieu. To them ſhe 8 her ſorrow for the - 
n+. * 


gha proclaimed traitors, and it was declared criminal to give hem 


Commencement 


ken too much of the . wp inſincerity to believe that ſhe would keep 


tier religion. As this laſt effort was ſupported by the power and troops 


mong them, they met with ſuch ill ſucceſs that the whole deſign would, 


de entered into a fourth covenant, more expreſſive than ever of their 


de had long been waſted by ſickneſs, and now, ſenſible that her end ap- 
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of Scotland, and entreated them to put an end to them by diſmiſiag 


queen regent, 


"took place, the political liberties of Scotland were full; ſecured ; but i; 


_ buſineſs, as might have been expected, was the fapplication, as it wi 
E£alled, of the Proteſtants; though in truth matters were now in ſuch 


merit of works, papiſtical indulgences, the doctrine of purgatory, pil 


vas deferred to ſome other time. The new confeſſion of ſuitb, howeve 
Abolition of Po- 
E 64 againſt mals and the exerciſe of the Romiſh worlki 


kingdom ; and for the third, to ſuffer death. The Pepe of Rome vi 


not the death of Mary's huſband, Francis, put an end to the iti 


= to 4 * x 
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both French and Engliſh from the country, and aſked pardon for ti: 
„ , offences the had committed againſt them. She expire 

a few days after, and her death ſo effectually broke tj, 
os ſpirits of the French party, that they became fy 
thenceforth in a manner incapable of making further oppoſition. My 
ters were therefore finally decided in fayour of the reformers ; and 
petition ſent by them to F rancis and Mary, by the mediation of Eljz, 
3 met with a gracious reception. By the agreement which no 


Death of the 


affair of religion was deferred to the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, 
The meeting of this aſſembly was now uncommonly full; and the chie 


ſituation that it would have been dangerous to deny them any thin 
In the diſcuſſion of their affairs, the Popiſh members who were preſnt 
knowing that nothing they could ſay would be of any avail, kept a 
abfolute ſilence. This was interpreted by the oppolite party as an ei 
deat ſign of the falſehood of their doctrine, and the greateſt reſpect wa 
paid to the demands of the Proteſtants. Theſe were, that the Roni 
church ſhould be condemned and aboliſhed ; that tranſubſtantiation, th 


grimages and prayers to departed ſaints, ſhould be conſidered as da 
nable; that a remedy ſhould be applied againſt the profanation of th 
holy ſacraments by the Romiſh clergy; that the ſupremacy and auihd 
rity of the Pope ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that the patrimony of t 
church ſhould be employed in ſupporting the reformed miniſtry, tt 
proviſion of ſchools, and maintenance of the poor, | 

With all this the parliament complied, excepting only the laſt artic 
relative to the maintenance of the clergy, the confideration of whic 


ceſſit 
0990 
eren 
teltar 
howe 
their 


which had been framed at this time, was paſſed wit 
out oppoſition : a few days after an act was paſe 


All perſons ſaying or hearing maſsWere now, for the firſt offence, to 
expoſed to the conſiſcation of their eſtates, and a corporal puniſbmer 
at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate; for the ſecond, to be banithed t 


declared to have inflicted a deep wound on the ſovereignty and gove! 
ment of Scotland, that for the future his juriſdiction ſhould be coni 
dered as dead and extin&; and that all perſons maintaining the {mate 
connection with him or his ſect ſhould be liable to proſecution and bf 
niſnment. | | 

T hete violent reſolutions, which in part indicated the ſpirit of pt 
ſecution, againſt which the congregation had fo vehezpently declaime 
in the Papiſts, could not be very agrecable to their new ſovereigns, brad 
cis and Mary. They treated them therefore with ridicule ; and 0 
back the meſſenger: who brought them to France. without any ang 


This might perhaps have {till proved very prejudicial to the caulc, !. 


* . . EN . 1 
political connection betwixt France and Scotland, at the ſame time it 
Jt left Mary in ſuch a diſagreeable fituation as ſoon obliged her to 
turn fo her own country. Before ber arrival, however, the * , 
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lion had received a final overthrow in Scotland. The churches and reli- 
us houſes had been every where pulled down or defaced, and all their 
tered utenſils and decorations deſtroyed or carried off. Even ſepulchres 
11d been broke into and ranfacked ; the libraries of the eccleſiaſtics, and 
the records kept by them, had been gathered into heaps, burnt, and con- 
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Ma med ; and, in ſhort, every thing was atchieved that tended to ſet forth 
and WM the total ruin of the one party and triumph of the other. Such an ap- 
Elin bearance muſt have been very difagreeable to Mary, who had been edu- 


rated in the Popiſh religion, and who was beſides preſſed to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh, which in fact condemned herſelf to death; and to 
this ſhe was, ſolicited, not only by her own ſubjects, but by her rival and 
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mly refuſed her a paſſage through England, but ſent a ſquadron to in- 


ch ercept her on her paſſage to Scotland. 
thin This attempt of Elizabeth, however, proved abor- 2 ; 
"eſe Mi ive, and Mary arrived fafely in her own dominions, Sag returns te 


bat had ſcarce landed when ſhe found herſelf infulted Scotland. Pep 


on account of religion; the Proteſtants, with the utmeſt arrogance, 
ſreſuming to interrupt the celebration of the Popiſh worthip in the royal 
thapel of Holy roodhouſee. "I | 

The ſituation of the kingdom in other reſpects was little better. The 
bng continuance of the civil wars had left a proneneſs to tumult and 
lIcentiouſneſs every where; and fuch diſorders prevailed throyghout the 
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of ti country as threatened to diſſolve all the bonds of civil ſociety. Theſe 
aud indeed were for the preſent ſueceſsfully ſuppreſſed by 2 bs | 
of H Lord James Stuart, the queen's natural brother, but con r OR 

8 "Si" ne | > unt of re li- 
y, Ute affair of religion Was not ſo eafily remedied. gion. 


from the conceſſions which Mary, either through ne- 


arti] c:flity or choice, had made to the Papiſts, ſhe was ſuſpected by the 
which oppolite party of having a deſign to eſtablifh the ancient religion at all 


wereWerents ; and from thoſe which ſhe was compelled to make to the Pro- 
vit ttitants, he was ſuſpected alſo by the other party. The Froteſtants, 
pale however, at preſent proved very unſucceſsful; Mary refuſed to ratify 
orthiMWiicir book of diſcipline z ſhe received a third of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 
, tO! 
ihmet 


ers were obliged to take up with another third; which, being collected 


ed Th difficulty and imperfectly, afforded only a very, paltry, and evey 
me w beggarly ſubſiſtence. Ee OE N 

overt beſides all thoſe eauſes of diſquietude, another, and _. 3 

e coul reed the principal, ſource of her misfortunes, Piſagrseable ftua- 


. . tion of the queen. 
iſe from her ſex and ſituation in the world. In 8 


tie bloom of youth, and of unparalleled beauty, ſhe was an object not 
my of the ambition, but allo of the love of many of her turbulent 
al unruly nobles. Every one practifed the arts of diſſimulation one 
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„aß friend or counſellor in the wond on whom ſhe could depend for 
nd fe uckhful advice in any emergency. The two moſt powerful ſubjects in 
anſuc the kingdom were the Lord James Stuart, the queen's natural brother, 
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wny other favours; but who, nevertheleſs, aſpired at the crown. 


at of the power of the foriner, he firſt accuſed him of treaſon, and 
Wen attempted to aſſaſſinate him. Soon aſter, his ſon, Sir John Gor- 
185 | gon, 


already implacable enemy Queen Elizabeth, who even at this time not 


mes for the better ſupport. of her houſehold, and the Proteltant preach 
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Wy or other for their own intereſt ; while their unhappy ſovereign had 
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"om the had created earl of Murray, and on whom ſhe had heaped 


Is antagoniſt was the earl of Huntley, equally ambitious ; but, ſen- 
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don, having violently aſſaulted and wounded Lord Ogilvie in de 
ſtreet of Edinburgh, was apprehended and committed to priſon. Fro 
thence he eſcaped ; but, ſubmitting himſelf to the queen, was ſent off i; 
the caſtle of Stirling, there to take his trial. Eluding the vigilance oi" © 
his keeper, however, he made his eſcape a ſecond time, and armin 
1000 of his vaſſals, reſolved to defend himſelf by force of arms. b⁵ 
At this time the queen was making a tour through her dominion 
and was now in the neighbourhood of the ſeat of the Marquis 
Huntley. He preſſed her beyond all bounds of propriety to accompan 
him to his caſtle; but the queen having received intelligence of th” ” 
ſecond eſcape of his ſon, refuſed to comply with his requeſt ; and in e 
deed it afterwards appeared that he had made preparations for detain * 
ing her in captivity. Mary, alarmed at her danger, attempted to take" 
refuge in the caſtle of Inverneſs, but acceſs was denied her by the de" 
puty-governor. By the aſſiſtance of the Monros and Fraſers, however Wi" 
along with the Clan Chattan, the caſtle was ſoon reduced, and the queen en 
eicaped the thraldom intended her. 1 5 | My as 
Theſe tranſactions were followed by a civil war, in which the earl off. 
Huntley was defeated by Lord James Stuart, now the earl of Murray 
and expired without any wound ſoon aſter the battle. Sir John Gordon m 
was executed as a traitor, and others of his party were condemned to loſe 
their lives, or to ſuffer heavy fines, as their. judges thought proper to 
paſs ſentence. The only antagoniſt in Scotland capable of dealing 
with Lord James, now earl of Murray, was taken out of the way, 
and he was allowed to take what meaſures he thought proper for his 
own aggrandiſement. | . | | | 
The ruin of the unfortunate Mary commenced from this moment, 
Bemg involved in continual perplexities, and unable to extricate her- 
ſelf from the difficulties which ſurrounded her, ſhe reſolved to make 
choice of a ſecond huſband, in order to enable her to bear ſo great: 
burden with fomewhat more eaſe. Many ſuitors offered; but the 
queen, reſolving to obey the dictates of love, choſe for her huſband the 
Lord Darnley, ſon to the Earl of I.ennox, who had 
long been an exile in England, as has already been 
| related, and who, for that reaſon, was accounted by 
Elizabeth as one of her ſubjects. This marriage was violently oppoſed 
by the Proteſtant party. John Knox declaimed furiouſly on the fub- 
ject of his religion, (Darnley being a profeſſed Papiſt,) the envy of the 
reſt of the nobility was excited, and the queen of England refuſed her 
_ conſent to the marriage. : = | 3 
Theſe diſturbances were but a prelude to the misfortunes which followedſ 
quickly after. Lord Darnley had no talents for buſineſs, nor had he any} 
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reſpect for his wife. Inſtead of this he deſerted her to indulge himſelf in = 
amours with women of the loweſt claſs; at the ſame time that his un- mz 
bounded ambition prompted him to inſiſt on a ſhare in the royal autho- * 
Tity, to which his abilities by no means entitled him. In the mean « 0 
time, the queen, juſtly diffident of her own ſubjects, had taken into * 


favour an Italian, named David Rizzio, originally a muſician, an 
who had at firſt been employed at court in that profeſſion; but, by bis 
addreſs and aſſiduity in recommending himſelf to his ſuperiors, ha 
been raiſed to the dignity of French ſecretary; and, as ſuch, enjo)e 
a great ſhare of the queen's confidence and council. His elevation at 
excèſſively diſagreeable to the Scots nobility, efpecially to * my 
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y; and therefore, no ſooner was the marriage with Darnley 
acluded than that nobleman, along with ſeveral others, under pretence 
tata king was impoſed on the nation without their conſent, broke out 
to open rebellion. NW0¶oOß;! | 1 : 
At firſt Mary was ſucceſsful, and the rebellious nobles were driven 
0 England. Her ruin, however, was ſoon rendered inevitable by 
he oy reſolution of acceding to the treaty of Bayonne, by which 
deſtruction of the Proteſtants was determined; and in conſequence 
{ yhich the dreadful maſſacre of Paris afterwards took place. This 
xt only threw the rebels into deſpair, but filled the whole court with 
anfternation and diſmay. Darnley was ſo weak as not only to enter 
mo a correſpondence with the rebels, but to entertain ſuſpicions of a 
nainal converſation betwixt his wife and David Rizzio. A confpi- 
rey was formed againſt the unfortunate victim; and . 5 
nthe oth of March 1566, he was murdered in the mean ee 
ween's preſence, without any regard to her autho- P ” 
ity as a ſovereign, or her ſituation as a woman big with child, and 
enified at the appearance of theſe noble and impious ruffians. | 
This horrible tranſaction was followed by the return of the rebels 
um England, from whom Mary was now obliged to implore protec- 
ton and aſſiſtance, as being under perſonal confinement, and entirely 
kprived of all power and authority over her ſubjects. Finding her 
other, to whom ſhe applied, (the earl of Murray) inflexible, ihe 
et began to praAiſe on her huſband, who, no doubt repenting of the 
lbarous part he had afted, ſoon abandoned the cauſe of the rebels, 
ud eren conſented to accompany the queen to Dunbar. 
The eſcape of the queen was no ſooner known than people flocked 
bher ſtandard from all quarters, and in a few days ſhe was enabled te 
ance towards Edinburgh with an army of 8oco men. The fate of 
le rebels ſeemed to be no longer dubious ; and, had Mary at this time 
acuted full vengeance againſt them, it is probable that the kingdom 
light have been reſtored to ſome degree of tranquillity. Inſtead oz 
lis, however, fearing to involve ſo many of the nobility in one com- 
Mon crime, ſhe granted a full pardon to the earls of Murray, Glen- 
aim, Argyle, and Rothes, though to the conſpirators themſelves ſbe 
* inexorable. mls 4 i ps” 
n the mean time, Darnley, is imbecillity in 
ul treating with the r and afterwards The 3 
ting part with the queen againſt them, had rendered . 
imlf ſo much the object of their hatred that his ruin - . 
W's relolved upon, at the ſame time that the ſituation of matters betwixt 
le king and queen would naturally throw all ſuſpicion of the deſtruction 
i Varnley upon the unhappy Mary. Darnley himſelf, finding how 
idculous a figure he made, diſtruſted by his former partiſans, and un- 
al: or unwilling to effect any cordial reconciliation with the queen, 
wired to leave the kingdom; from which ftrange defign he could 
rely be diverted by the voice of the queen herſelf, and the whole 
My council. This was followed by a dangerous illneſs of the queen, 
ung the continuance of which he behaved with the greateſt unkind- 
never once paying her a viſit, though he knew her life to be in 
ger. At laſt, when he knew ſhe-was pretty well recovered, he 


Mirſcended to ſee her; but being received, as might naturally have 


"i expeRed, with a good deal of coldneſs and indifference, he left her, 
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and retired to Stirling. From Stirling he ſet out to Glafgow, but fel 
fick by the way, with ſymptoms which were fuppoſed to ariſe from 
poiſon. . This was induſtriouſſy reported to have been adminiſtered ij 
him by the queen; but with much more probability, may we ſappoſ 
it to have been given him by ſome of the rebels already mentioned. 
Mary no ſooner heard of his ſickneſs than ſhe ſet out for Glaſgow, and 
remained there with him till he was ſo far recovered as to be able 9 
return to Edinburgh. Hence, as the ſituation of the palace of Holz. 
roodhouſe was judged to be too damp and unhealthy, he was remove 
to a houſe which had been appointed for the Superior of the church d 
St Mary's, in the field. Here the ſtaid with him ſome days; but hi. 
ving again retired to the palace of Holyroodhouſe, the houſe in which 
the king lay was blown up by gunpowder, about two 
in the morning of the roth February 1567. The king 
was found dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a ſervant who 
uſed to fleep in the fame apartment with him, but without any mark 
of fire or external injury on either. _ 1 5 
Innumerable calumnies were now ſpread abroad, as if the queen hat 
been the author of her huſband's death. To counteract theſe in ſome 
333 meaſure, proclamations were iſſued, and reward 
Mn 8 the publiſhed for the diſcovery of the murderers. The 
pag ; carl of Bothwell was univerſally looked upon to 
have been a party, if not the principal one concerned. He was ac 
cordingly accuſed, among others, by the earl of Lennox, Darnley 
father, who was invited to prove his accuſations. As the day of trial 
approached, however, the latter was intimidated by ſuſpicions infill 
into kim by thoſe who pretended to be the moſt anxious for an inveſti- 
2 of the matter, and applied for a delay of the trial, which he 
had at firſt ſo earneſtly ſolicited. This was refuſed; and, at the da 
appointed, Lennox and Bothwell were both called to come forth, the 
one as the accuſeł, and the other as defender. Bothwell appeared at 
the head of a numerous band of his vaſſals and mercenary ſoldiers 
but Lennox ſent an apology by his ſervant, which, however, was not 
deemed to be ſufficiently important to interrupt the proceedings of the 
court. Bothwell was therefore acquitted, though it could not but be 
evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver that it was to the laſt degree 
indecent, to ſay no worſe, to have a band of armed men attending if 
in a court of juſtice. | | 
Bothwell, having thus been acquitted in the court of juſticiary, aud 
in a ſhort time got the ſentence ratified by parliament, now began 10 
give a greater looſe to his ambicion, and to aim at a marriage with the 
queen herſelf. For this purpoſe he had attempted to engage her affe 
tion, even during the lifetime of her huſband, and now, by dint of prog 
miſes, obtained a paper ſigned by the greateſt part of the nobility, 7: 
commending him to her as a proper perſon for a third hnſband. Eve 
this, however, not being yet deemed ſufficient, | 
aſſembled rooo armed men, with whom he carried 
3 her off as ſhe returned from a journey to Stirling 
where ſhe had been on a viſit to the young prince James, who had beef 
born in 1566. Having conveyed her to his caſtle at Dunbar, and kep 
her there for a fortnight, he not only obtained pardon for the outrag: 
he had committed, but an abſolute promiſe of marriage, beſore the wa 
releaſed from her confinement, | robs | 
Ne 5. 85 9 5 | Th! 
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it ſel This was the moſt unhappy ſtep that could poſſibly have been taken. 
fro sell had been married only fix months before; Mary's huſband had 


ed toe been three months dead, with the terrible circumſtances already 
pose tioned; and though Bothwell had been formerly acquitted, no per- 
ones r believed him innocent of the murder. The unhappy princeſs, how- 


, was now reduced to ſuch a ſituation that ſhe could do no other; 
ble ood being beſides impelled by thoſe who ſought her ruin, as well as Both- 
e's proper meaſures were taken for going through the forms of law 
orca relary to give a ſanction to the marriage; and Bothwell, having got 
ch elf divorced from his lawful wife, concluded a 
it h marriage. with the queen, in the beginning of 
o hich RG 167. 7 2 


tal The traitors whe had ſo long wiſhed the deſtruction of their ſovereign, _ 
on faw with pleaſure their diabolical purpoſes brought to a bearing. 


wo e whole nation was filled with clamours and accuſations againſt the 


mark en and Bothwell, as the murderers of Darnley ; and Bothwell having 


mrudently ſhewn an inchnation to get the young prince in his 
1 ha oer, an affociation was inſtantly formed againſt him, under colour of. 
ſomenteting the heir apparent to the crown from the cruel hands of his 
ward ers murderers... The queen on her part prepared for war; but the 


\n aner; while, on the other hand, the nobles, having their ſcheme precon- 


s red, and the proper methods for accompliſhing it already put in ex- 
ution, were at the head of a numerous and powerful army. She fled, 


tial ercfore, in company with Bothwell, firſt to Borthwick caſtle, and then to 


1118) 1nbar. Here they might have remained in ſafety for a conſiderable | 


pelt. agth of time; but Bothwell, equally ignorant of the arts of war as 
ch he thoſe of peace, took the imprudent reſolution of putting all to the 
ward of a battle. In conſequence of this, he left the fortreſs of Dun- 
, and with the undiſciplined army he had collected, took the road to 
ed at Ldnburgh. The nobles met him at Carberry hill, with an army not 
Iperior in numbers indeed, but greatly Jo in diſcipline and the ſkill of 
81 5 commanders. On the approach of the twq armies he made a ſhew 
j 3 to ſingle combat any of the enemy who accuſed lim of 
ut bee murder o 
care realdy of Grange, and Murray of Tullibardine; but he objected that 
ey were not peers. Lord Lindſay next offered to engage him, and 


an el army having little aſfection for their ſovereign and leſs for Both- 
ſell, ſoon began to deſert by troops to the enemy, ſo that all hope of 
n engagement on any equal terms being loſt, the queen was reduced 

the neceſſity of capitulating with her rebellious 
nd enraged ſubjects, while Bothwell was adviſed to 


2 I, [ 4* 2 A # 8 ; 
Even! che it was yet in his power; which offer he ac- 17 1 1 
t, ingly embraced, and fled towards Orkney, ha- 


ned ne deen created duke of Orkney a ſhort time before his marriage 
h the queen. TO Gr _ 

The meaſure of Mary's humiliation ſeemed now to be nearly full. 

tte had capitulated with the nobles in hopes of being honoured and re- 

zee ed as much as formerly, which had indeed been promiſed ; and 


kircaldy of Grange had pledged his word upon it, provided ſne re- 
oJ. I, | 00 had 
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non was too much prejudiced againſt her to enliſt readily under her 


the late king. His challenge was inſtantly accepted by _ 


licovered the greateſt impatience for the combat; but the queen inter- 
and pling her prerogative, the fight was prevented. The ſoldiers of the 


She is taken pei- 


3 all connection with Bothwell. Inſtead of this, however, ſhe 


aaO 


had ſearee entered the camp, when ſhe was moſt opprobriouſl in 
ed by the common ſoldiers, and in the moſt humiliating manner 
ried priſoner to Edinburgh. Here ſhe begged, as her laſt requeq, 
be carried to her palace; but this alſo was denied her; and ſhe was (ir: 
up in the houſe of the Lord Provoſt, from whence in the morning 
beheld a white banner, on which was delineated the body of the! 
king lying at the foot of a tree, with the prince on his knees before 
and a label proceeding out of his mouth, with theſe words painted 
jt, “ Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord !' As many people had ep 
ſembled in order to behold this banner, the queen called to them to. 
the bitterneſs of grief, and requeſted them to reſcue her from the ie 
ranny and oppreſſion of her nobles. They attended to her intreatis 
and aſſembled in ſuch numbers, that the nobles found it was not ti Ned 
to execute their purpoſe at preſent. Aſſuming therefose the treach 
rous countenance ſo natural to them, they crowded round her with 
appearance of friendſhip and ſubmiſſion, until they had perſuaded th: 
credulous and humane ſovereign te acquaint the people that ſhe 1 
Pacified, and deſired them to diſperſe. Having thus once more obta ö 
ed their purpoſe. they deliberated for ſome time in what manner to d i 
ole of their ſovereign, and at laſt came to the cruel reſolution of ci. 
fining her in Loch leven caſtle for life. hes t 
In this deplorable ſituation, Mary had remained but a ſhort tim we 
when ſhe was waited upon by Lord Lindſay, who, it is ſaid, with Mie th 
drawn dagger at her breaſt, compelled her to ſign a reſignation of 
crown to her infant ſon, who was crowned king of Scotland a ior 
days after. EE. 1 kh thi 
Soon after this tranſaction the earl of Murray, who had been the re Napp 
author of all theſe calamities, returned from France, to which counti . 

he had obtained leave to retire a ſhort time before the marriage of . ur; 
queen with Bothwell. His preſence gave ſuch a ſanction to all the in t 
rations of the faction, that little or no oppoſition could be made on ng 
art of Mary's adherents He was now within ſight of that obů en it 
which had ſo long been his ambition, the acquilition of ſovercigliſs rec 
power; but that he might not yet ſeem to take any indirect ſtep to Wii 
quire it, he repaired to his unhappy ſiſter in her priſon, where, wil 
an of Mhcrey be- bis uſual hypocriſy and diſſembled friendſbip, Nn; 
as one or Prevailed upon her to preſs him to accept ther 
Scotland, 7 gency of the kingdom; which he was at laſt pie nent 
35 ſed to conſent to, though he declared he had maniecom 
reaſons againſt it, She would have had him promiſe to uſe his inter , ſ 
to procure her liberty, but this, he ſaid, was impoſſible ; all that r; a 
could do was, to promiſe that her life ſhould not be endangered. 
In the mean time, Bothwell was enduring all the diſgrace and micireudh 
that could befal a human creature. Though the rebellious nobles h lnees 
Jer him eſcape, when it was eaſily in their power to have taken big tea 
they ſoon thought it neceflary, to ſave appearances, by detaching ſhips 
purſpit of him, For this purpoſe, Sir William Murray and Kircaldy Thus! 
Grange ſet out, and came upon him unexpectedly at Orkney, where e c 
had been obliged to turn pirate in order to ſubſiſt himſelf ard bis on El: 
lowers. Three of his ſhips were taken, bur he himfelf made his elcap 
Soon after, having ſeized a Turkiſh trader on the coaſt of Norway, hs | 
| was chaced and taken by two fhips of war belonging to Denmark. . 
followers were hanged ; but Bothwell, being known by ſome 3 de tha 
| - merchant 
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er „ bants, had his life ſpared; however, he was caſt into a dungeon, 
16ſt ue he remained ten years, and at laſt died melancholy and diſtracted. 
as ref ſent commiſſioners to the king of Denmark to demand him as 
ing f pſoner 5 but he, treating him as a traitor and uſurper; totally diſre- 
he A bis requeſt. ; : RE 
fore e earl of Murray, in the mean time, having got the whole power 
ted ie kingdom into his hands, ruled every thing with an abſolute ſway. 
had i: parliament, obſequious to the wiſhes of him and the reſt of the con- 
gem tors, condemned the unhappy Mary unſeen and unheard; and her 
the nes obtained a full pardon, not only for what they had done, but 
reati what they might do againſt her. Some letters, which they pre- 
t tin ed to have intercepted from the queen to Bothwell, and which 
reach n her greateſt enemies could ſcarce find a plauſible reaſon for holding 
vith envine, were declared to be in the higheſt degree authentic; his 
d tes were forfeited, and four of his ſervants, who had been convicted 
he willing acceſſary to the king's death, were executed; but though all 
obtau dbods were uſed to perſuade them to accuſe the queen, it was found 
to d ble to draw from them the ſmalleſt expreſſion implying her 
of co it. On the contrary, when on the ſcaffold, they addreſſed them- 
hes to the people, and proteſted before God and his angels, that 
t tin well had informed them, that the earls of Murray and Morton 
with ee the contrivers of the king's murder. 5 : 
of h lbe proceedings of the regent and his aſſociates had all along been 
2 i znormouſly wicked, that it was impoſſible for any perſon, endowed 
ih the ſmalleſt feeling of humanity, not to have compaſſion on the 
he reftappy Mary, and to ” filled with api any her cruel perſecu- 
ont. A party had therefore begun to form in her : 
of (fiir; and ths herſelf Made her eſcape from pri- Lag i 
ie op in the beginning of May 1568, by means of a | 
on ting gentleman, George Douglas, her keeper's brother, who had 
objet ken in love with her. Having croſſed the lake in a boat, the queen 
ereiohiſs received by Lord Seaton with a- choſen band of horſemen, by 
to om the was conducted to a place of ſafety. Here ſhe ſoon found, 
„ vi the readineſs with which people repaired to her ſtandard, that the 
ip, ton were {till diſpoſed to ſupport her dignity. A conſiderable army 
the refore was ſoon raiſed ; and on the other hand, the regent was by 
t pie means backward in drawing forth his forces. The ſuperior {kill of 
manecommanders, however, and valour of the ſoldiers on the part of the 
nter, ſoon gave a decided advantage in their fa- _ = 
hat ; and Mary's army was defeated at Langſide Her e 
„ blow. The unfortunate queen fled towards . not Eng- | 
mite reudbright, where, notwithſtanding the repeated jan 
es halllnces the had experienced of Elizabeth's enmity | - 
n bi treachery, the reſolved to fly into England, and implore aſſiſtance 
hips en her greateſt enemy, © | = 
cy hs raſh Rep was taken in ſpite of all the advice the queen's eoun- 
ere Mrs could give her, and was executed with ſuch precipitation, that 
is en Elizabeth herſelf was not appriſed of it till Mary was already in 
(cap minions. Of this, however, ſhe was informed by an embaſſy as 
%s poſſible ; and Elizabeth, with matchleſs hypocriſy, cajoled the 
| H "tunate princeſs: with promiſes and offers of friendſhip, at the very 
9s de that ſhe and her ſtateſmen on reſolved to conkine her for life. 
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Abominable mitted into the preſence of the queen of England, till 


for ſome time thrown in the way of the trial; after it commenced, 


all, nothing of any moment could be adduced againſt the Scottiſh pri 


. b 
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. Tn conſequence of this reſolution, Elizabeth by degrees began to ah; 

| of the friendſhip ſhe profeſſed. Mary could not he 
F had cleared herſelf of the crimes laid to her charge. f 
| this purpoſe a mock court of juſtice, conſiſting of $ 
and Englith commiſſioners, was inſtituted ; the moſt abſurd obſtacles w 


charges on the one part were incoherent, futile, and nugatory; wii 
on the other, the defences were full, clear, and explicit; and even af 


ceſs, to the conviction of any reaſonable man. The concluſion of 
was, that Elizabeth told Murray and the ret of his accomplices, t 
ſince they came into England they had done nothing that could te 
to impeach their honour as men, or their allegiance as ſubjects; 
that they had produced no information or evidence by which ſhe u 
entitled to conceive any bad opinion of the queen of Scots; and att 
fame time ſhe gave them liberty to depart into Scotland, though f 
fame liberty was denied to their ſovereign, whom fhe had now declar 


| mnocent. to pl 
Thus was Mary finally left in the hands of her inveterate enemi lde 
who every day watched her more and more ſtrictly, and removed! beth, 
from place to place, to prevent any poſſibility of eſcape. Scotland, wear 
the mean time, was in a moſt deplorable ſtate, being entirely in f bade 
jection to the regent, who often exerciſed his power with cruelty afſ6n 
| oppreſſion. To him Elizabeth at laſt conſented to deliver up the bell 
- fortunate Scottiſh princeſs, to be uſed entirely at his pleaſure, with nean 
a ſingle ſtep being taken, or ſtipulation made in her favour. Thee [The « 
cution of this treaty, however, which in all probability would |: (ered 
Earl e e proved fatal at that time to the queen, was prevented 10 15 
ray aflafſina. the aſſaſfination of the regent himſelf, who was killed bf th 
ted. James Hamilton of Bothwel-haugh, in revenge for Merl 
| of Murray's adherents having turned his (Hamilton eth 
wife out of doors naked, and in the night, which operated on her inf Kots 
a manner as to deprive her of reaſoon 1 na c 
Murray was ſucceeded by Lennox, under whoſe adminiſtration proof 
Miserable 6. ters went on no better. The moſt dreadful confuſion * 
3 % ed the whole kingdom. Continual battles took place clay 
Scotlind. twixt the partiſans of Mary and thoſe of the nobles, morle 
| one of which Lennox was defeated, taken pr'loner, Wis ir 
put to death. He was ſucceeded by the earl of Marr, who, dying 4 2.4 
melancholy in the year 1572, was ſucceeded by Morton, perhaps altere 
worſt of the whole. By him the people were oppreſſed in the on the 
intolerable manner, until at laſt he was compelled to reſign his office theſe | 
7577. His power, however, continued with little abatement till I mqur 
year 1579, when the king having taken the government into his 0 May, 
Hands, he was tried for the murder of Darnley, condemned, and e dis. 
cuted in the manner formerly mentioned. . I Sue 
The elevation of king James for ſome time produced very little Very 
ration in the Scottiſh affairs. A conſpiracy was almo lle ty 
James taken ſtantly formed for taking him priſoner, and detaining! iy 
er but jn captivity during pleaſure; and as this plot met“ Th 


- : 0 IS 
the countenance of Elizabeth, it was ſoon e, 
. | i exec 
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acntionz and the more effectually to ſecure their priſoner, the conſpi- 
urs compelled him to iſſue a proclamation, by which he acknowledged 
knſelf at liberty. In this ſtate he continued till the year 1583, when 
effected his eſcape from the conſpirators in the following manner. 
Wing expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing the caſtle. of St Andrews, he was 
(mitted ; but Colonel Stewart, who commanded the caſtle, after ad- 
niting a few of his retinue, commanded the gates to be ſhut; and a 
umber of noblemen of the royal party being already in the caſtle, the 
unſpirators were excluded; and being vigorouſly proceeded againſt, were 
bon forced to fly into England, where Elizabeth as uſual protected them. 
The releaſe of the king was followed by a long conteit with the 
ergy ; who, during the foregoing times of anarchy and confuſion, 
ud aimed at nothing leſs than rendering themſelves entirely independ- 
at of the civil power. After a vigorous ſtruggle, 
towever, the power of royalty at laſt got the bet- 
tr, and they were forced to ſubmit. With reſpect _ 
p his unhappy mother, the advancement or the liberty of her fon 
nailed nothing. She had been cloſely confined, and removed from place 
t place; but James, inſtead of attempting any thing for her relief, 
had conftantly ſuffered himſelf to be the dupe of the artifices of Eliza- 
beth, or even taken part with her enemy againſt her. Mary had been 
yearied out with pretended negociations ; {he had been acculed, had de- 
faded herſelf ; had been treated with every kind of indignity, and aſ- 
ilins had even been hired to murder her. In this miſerable ſituation 
he had frequently joined in ſehemes to procure her own liberty, by 
neans of her influence with ſome of the powerful ſubjects of England. 


His conteſt with 
the clergy. 


The diſcovery of theſe by Elizabeth's watchful miniſters had ftill ren- 
(red her fituation worſe ; and by the failure of a ſcheme of this kind 


0 1572,-joined to the abhorrence of the Romiſh religion, occaſioned 
by the dreadful maſſacre of the Proteſtants in France, her affairs were 
utterly ruined. From this time, Elizabeth had reſolved to put her to 


feath, but could find no plauſible reaſon until 1587. The queen of 


Nots was now accuſed of having been concerned, with one Babington, 
na conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth; and though the 
proots were of the moſt equivocal kind, ſhe was 5 ended iy eadir 
condemned to be beheaded. Her execution was of Elizabeth. 

delayed for ſome. time through the irreſolution, re- Eo - 
morſe, or diſſimulation of Elizabeth, who, throughout the whole of 
lis infamous buſineſs, had manifeſted a diſpoſition unworthy not only 
2 crowned head, but of a woman, or a human creature. Mary 
fred with great conſtancy, and by her death left an indelible ſtain 
on the honour both of Scotland and England, never to be effaced while 
lteſe tranſactions are recorded; inſomuch, that Mr Whitaker, the lateſt 
nquirer into theſe matters, tells us, that he bluſhes, as an Engliſli- 
| ng to think it ſhould have been an Engliſh queen who could do 


duch inhuman proceedings could not but excite, in the breaſt of 

ery true Scotſman, the utmoſt indignation, and a deſire of making 
be tyrannical and cruel princeſs pay dear for her perfidy. The king 
deed was ſtrongly ſolicited by many of his nobles to declare War in- 
lantly ; and one of them appeared before him in complete armour, 
ling that this was the only proper mourning to be worn for his == 
T. 
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Queen Mary be- | 
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| Shameful behaviour 


'* mother's death. death, but was ſoon reconciled to Elizabeth, an 


' tageous to Scot- greateſt detriment to the country he had left. The 
| culture; and, in fact, reduced Scotland to the ſtate of a province of 
England; and as the ſame cauſes have ſtill continued to operate eve 


pid progreſs which improvements have made ſince the Union is n 


throughout the country, and, in the moſt effectual manner, preven 


land. 


4 $2 


of the iſland of Britain, extending from 497 50 to 55% 4©' of north lat 


| jeRted to agues, by reaſon of its dampneſs ; though, in general, tit 
| climate is healthy, and many of the inhabitants, eſpecially where Ut 
air is dry, are very long-lived, The longeſt day in the north" 


— — — 


— — — — — 
— 
- 


ther. That puſillanimous and ſpiritleſs prite 
of James after his however, not only ſhewed very little concern for he 


© "-even expreſſed his happineſs, in letters to her, thit 
his blood was not Z4inted by the execution of his mother in ſuch a mar 
ner as to exclude him from the ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
This appeared indeed to have been the height of his ambition; « 
the death ef Elizabeth, he accordingly aſcended the Engliſh throne 
and ever ſince that time the two kingdoms, though not incorporated 
into one till the year 1707, have been ſubject to the ſame. ſovereign, 
ES This acceſſion of power to the ſovereign, though 


menos eee might augment- his magnificence, proved of the 


England diſadvan- 


2 removal of the ſeat of government to England gare 
. a fatal check to trade; occaſioned a negle of agr. 


fince, it muſt ill continue in the ſame humiliated. condition. The n 


proof to the contrary ; for it is evident, that the continued drain 0 
money from Scotland to England muſt occaſion a general poverty 


the eſtabliſhment of manufactures or commerce on any ſolid and perma- 
nent foundation. Since the acceſſion of James to the throne of England, 
the hiſtory of both nations becomes the ſame; and the remaining 
part of that of Scotland will be given along with the hiſtory of Eng- 


EN 1.x N 5 


2 2 HIS kingdom, including the principality 
Situation and Extent. T of Wales, occupies im diviſion 


and from 1* 30 / eaſt to 6* 20/ of weſt longitude ; the length about- 420 
miles from north to ſouth, and 300 where broadeſt, from eaſt to wel 
Its ſuperficial extent is about 5e,oco ſquare miles. 

Boundaries and Climate. England is bounded on the eaft by the 
German Ocean; on the weſt by St George's Channel; on-the ſouth by 
the Engliſh Channel; and on the north by Scotland. By reaſon of is 
infular ſituation, the air is much milder in England than on the continent, 
and in compariſon of other places, where the productions of the earl 
are apt to be defizoyed both by the heats of ſummer, and intenſe colds ci 
winter, it enjoys almoſt a perpetual verdure. The weather, however, ' 
very variable and uncertain, and in ſome places the inhabitants are ſub- 
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rt of England is about 1 7x hours; the ſhorteſt in the ſouthern about 


Sl = | | ; 0 
Fler and Diviſions. The kingdom of England was known to the 
ncient Romans by the name of Britannia, or Britain, long before they 


te name was extended to the whole iſland ; but that of England, or any 
ther word reſembling it, is of much later date. With regard to the 
ammology of Britannia, ſome derive it from the two Phœnician words, 
guat Anac, or the Land of Tin, on account of the trade carried on by 
de merchants of that country with the ſouthern parts of Britain for 


ubitants being remarkable for painting or ſtaining their bodies. Nei- 
der of theſe etymologies, however, ſeem very probable ; nor are the 


me derived from one in the Celtic language, ſignifying a level coun- 


le Angles, who came over with the Saxons, and founded one of the 
kngdoms of the Heptarchy. Another etymology ſtill remains, viz. 
fat the word England is only a corruption of Egbert's Land, from Eg- 
rt the firſt monarch, who had the whole kingdom of England under 
bis juriſdiction. This, indeed, ſeems by no means improbable ; for it 
6 difficult to ſhew why it ſhould have been called the land of the Angles, 
hore than that of the Saxons, Britons, or Romans; all of whom poſ- 
led part of the country, the Romans indeed being for ſome time 
alters of the whole, as well the Britons ; but as Egbert found means 
b unite all the ſeven Saxon kingdoms under himſelf, it was natural to 
| the whole country, when thus united, Egbert' Land. With regard to 


ty of rangers; becauſe the Belgic Gauls, who invaded the iſland, 
ad were driven into Wales by the Romans, were ſtrangers to the an- 
ent natives. ; 8 | EG. | 
England has been variouſly divided, according to the fancy or con- 
ſenency of thoſe who poſſeſſed it. The ancient diviſions by the Britons, 
lomans, and Saxons, {hall be related under the hiſtory of the kingdoms. 
i preſent it is divided into the following counties. £ 

L No-thumberland, formerly a diſtin& kingdom, and taking its name 
on its ſituation to the northward of the river Humber. It is bounded 
the north by the river Tweed, which ſeparates it from Scotland; on 


e louth by the rivers Tyne and Derwent, which divide it from the 


F 


et by part of Cumberland and Scotland. The climate is more tem- 
te than ſome of the ſouthern counties, where there is a greater ex- 
Fi! of land; the air is healthy, and the inhabitants live to a great age; 
a Fw part is heathy, mountainous, and barren, but the eaſtern 
Ire fertile. | 5 ; ; 
a. Cumberland, is bounded on the north by Scotland; on the welt by 
Ne Iriſh ſea ; on the ſouth by Lancafhire ; and on the eaſt and ſouth- 
ii by Durham and Weſtmoreland. The air is colder than in Nor- 
imberland, and the country is better fitted for paſturage than corn. 
+ We/mor:land, is bounded on the north and north-welt by Cumber 


_- 
4 


* 


ew that it was an iſland, or before they had any communication with 
de northern parts of it. When the diſcovery was made by Agricola, 


e fake of the tin it produced. Camden ſuppoſes it to be derived 
fom the word Brit, which ſignifies painted or ſtained; the ancient in- 


miquarians at all agreed upon the ſubject. The word England is by 


ö by others it is ſuppoſed to be derived from Anglen, the country of 


be fouth-weſtern diviſion, named Wales, it is conjectured, but with what 
tice we pretend not to ſay, that the word ſignifies the land or coun- 
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296 FEN GL AN PD. 
land; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by the biſhopric of Durham and paris ! 


the river Tees, which ſeparates it from Yorkſhire. The air is mild an; 
' temperate, and the ſoil fertile in the ſouthern parts. 


land; on the ſouth by Cheſhire ; on the weft by, the Iriſh Sea; and 9 
the eaſt by Yorkſhire. , The air is better here than in ſome maritim 


Einds, as well as fine pit-coal and flax. 
_ eolnfhire ; and on the weft by Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. It is divide 


more fertile, is unhealthy, by reaſon of the vapours ariſing from th 


= 


— — 


of Yorkſhire; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Lancaſhire. Thy 
air is healthy, but cold, and the inhabitants live to a great age. It is 
divided into the baronies of Kendal and Weſtmoreland ; the form 
2 mountainous, the latter a level country | EI 
4. Durham, is bounded on the north by the river Tyne, which { 
tes it from Northumberland; on the weſt by Cumberland an; 
eſtmoreland ; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; and on the ſouth h 


5. Lancaſhire, bounded on the north by Cumberland and Weſtmore 


provinces, though there are ſome fens which render their neighbour 
hood unwholeſome, and ſubje& the inhabitants to fevers and ague 
In this county are the towns of Mancheſter and Liverpool, the form 
ſaid to contain 50, ooo inhabitants, and the latter reckoned the third ſea 
port town in Britain. This county produces plenty of proviſions of al 


6. Yorkſhire, the largeſt county in England, is bounded on the nor 
by Weſtmoreland and the biſhopric of Durham; on the eaſt by the Ge 
man Ocean; on the ſouth by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lin 


into three parts, called the North, Eaſt, and Weſt Ridings ; of whic 
the firſt is the moſt fruitful, as well as the moſt healthy ; the We 
Riding is hilly, and not very fertile; and the Eaſt Riding, thong 


great month of the river Humber, | | 

7. Cheſhire, is bounded on the north by the river Merſey, which ſep; 
rates it from Lancaſhire ; on the north-weſt by the Iriſh Sea; on 
welt by Denbighſhire and Flintſhire ; and on the ſouth by Staffordſtin 
The air and foil of this county are excellent; the men are remarkab 
for. their longevity, and the women for their beauty. 

8. Derby/hire, is bounded on the north by Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt h 
Nottinghamſhire; on the weſt by Cheſhire and Staffordſhire ; and « 
the fouth it touches Warwickſhire. Part of it, called the Peat, is vet 
mountainous and rugged, and among the mountains the air is vel 
ſharp ; but much more mild in the eaſtern parts which are level. vnlkir: 

9. Not:inghamfhire, is bounded on the north by Yorkſhire ; on ire. 
eaſt by Lincolnthire ; on the weſt by Derbyſhire ; and on the ſouth Wealthy 
Leiceſterſhire. The air is healthy, and the ſoil in general fruitful, e 2. 


cepting in the northern parts, where the ground is covered with wool by 


This county is remarkable for containing Sherwood foreſt, form Wid on 


the ſcene of Robin Hood's explaits. | | le air 


10. Lincolnſbire, has Yorkſhire on the north; part of the ſame cov 2. 
on the eaſt ; Nottinghamſhire and Leiceſterſhire on the weſt ; and Non the 


amptonſhire on the ſouth. It is divided into three parts, Kell. 


Lindſay, and Holland. The laſt is full of fens, and therefore ver) era! 
healthy as well as unfruitful in eorn ; and this unhealthineſs, indeed untie; 
ſome meafure pervades the whole county; the weſtern part, Kel , Eng 
has the pureſt air. The Lincolnfhire paſtures, however, are excel 22, \ 
and the cattle large and fat. „ = ich x 

N* Shropitire, is bounded on the caſt by Staffordſhire ; on the "hi 

- 5. ö a f f 0 


— 


CCT 
benbigh and Montgomeryſhires on the ſouth by Radnor, Here- 


id part 
Tip, and Worceſterſhires; and on the north by Cheſhire. On the mw 


It : 


5, the air is ſharper, and the ſoil leſs fertile than in the others, thoug 
forme 


paſture is every where excellent, and good crops of corn are yield- 
[in many places. „ oo nn” | 

12, Staffordſhire, is bounded on the north, north-weſt, and north-eaſt, 
5 Cheſhire and Derbyſhire ; on the ſouth by Warwick and Worceſter- 
ire; and on the weſt by Shropſhire. The air is cold, but the ſoil is 
tile both in corn and paſture. -Þ > ola re 
14. Leiceſterſhire, is bounded on the north by Derby and Notting- 
imſhires ; on the eaſt by thoſe of Lincoln and Rutland; on the weſt 
r Warwickſhire; and on the ſouth terminating in a point at che bound- 
between Northampton and Warwickſhires. The climate is very 
od, and the ſoil fertile both in corn and paſture, and remarkable eſ- 
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agues ally for producing the beſt kind of beans. 3 

forme 14. Rutlandſhire, the ſmalleſt county in England, is bounded on the 
rd ſei both and ſouth-eaſt by Northamptonſhire ; and on the north by Lin- 
; of I aſtire; on the weſt by Leiceſterſhire. It is an healthy, pleaſant, and 


mile country, abounding both in corn and paſture. | 

15. Herefaraſhire, is bounded on the north by Shropſhire ; on the 
wth by Monmouthſhire ; on the eaſt by Worceſter and Glouceſter- 
res ;-and on the welt by Radnorſhire. The air is healthy and the 
il fertile; | | — e 

16. Worceſterſhire has Staffordſhire on the north; Warwickſhire on 
e eaſt and north-eaſt ; Shropſhire and Herefordſhire on the weſt; and 
buceſterſhire on the ſouth. - The air and ſoil reſemble the former. 

11. Warwickfhire, is bounded on the north by Staffordſhire; on the 
nth by Glouceſterſhire ; on the ſouth-eaſt by Oxfordſhire ; and on the 
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h ſep: by Worceſterſhire. The ſoil is very fertile, eſpecially in paſture 
on toWHmerly it abounded much in wood, but the vaſt conſumption of it by 
_ iron works have thinned the foreſts, and rendered the air more 
arkabWalthy. OO | | N | 


18. Northamptonſhire, by reaſon of its great length in proportion to 


ealt H breadth, borders on more counties than any other in England. It 
and I lurounded by Leicefter, Rutland, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
is vearwick, and Oxfordſhires. The air is good and the ſoil fertile. 

1s vel ly. Huntingdonſhire, is bounded on the north and welt by Northamp- 


aldire ; on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire; and on the ſouth by Bedford- 
re, The. ſoil is extremely fertile, but the air in ſome places un- 
rally, by reaſon of the {ſtagnant waters which abound there. 

20. Cambridgeſhire, is bounded on the north by Lincolnſhire; on the 
it by Norfolk and Suffolk; on the weſt by. Huntingdon and Bedford 
id on the ſouth by Effex and Hartfordſhire. The ſoil is fruitful, but 
be air unhealthy, on account of the fens which abound in the country. 

1. Norfolk, is bounded: on the north and eaſt by the German ocean 
u the welk by Cambridge and Lincolnſhires ; and on the ſouth by Suf- 
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iter. The inland -parts are reckoned very healthy, but the climate in 
7, eral is colder, and the ſeaſons more backward than in ſome other 
m unties. The ſoil is thought to be more various than in any other part 
tert c | | 


England of equal extent. Ea | 1 

2. Suffelk, has on the north the rivers Ouſe and the leſſer Waveney, 
lich part it from Norfolk; the German ocean on the eaſt ; and Eſſex 
n the ſouth, It is fertile both in corn and paſtures. 

Vor. I. P p | | 23. Glow- 
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23. Ghuerſterſhire, is bounded: on the north by Woreeſter and W. om 
wickthires; on the eaſt by Oxford ; on the weſt by Hereford 2 
Montneuthfhires; and on the fouth by Wiltſhire and Somerſet 
Some parts of it are hilly and woody, bat others very fertile. It i; 
| — into three parts, the Cateſwold, the Vale, and the foreſt 

24. Oxford/hire, has Warwick and Northamptonſhire on the north 

Buckingham on the eaft ; and Berkſhire on the forth ; 4 ſmall Part « 
. It alſo touches Wiltſhire on the ſouth-eaſt. The air is very healthy, 4 
foil fruitful, and highly cultivaced. rr LS 
25. Buckinghamſhire, is bounded on the north by Northampton; 0 
the weſt by Gxford; on the ſouth by Berkfhire and Middleſex ; and e 4 
the eaſt by Hartford and Bedford, The air is very healthy, and th 
ſoil fruitfal ; the cattle being remarkably fine, even to a proverb. ne 

26. e is bounded on the north by Huntingdon; on 
ſouth by Hartford; on the eaſt eee, ch and on the weſt by Buck 
mgham. The ſoil is extremely fertile. „„ 

27. Hartford/hire, has Bedford and Buckingham on the north. ve N= 
and welt ; Middleſex on the ſouth; and Eſſex on the eaſt. The ar 
very healthy, inſomuch, that it is ſometimes prefcribed by phyſicians (P0ng 
valetudinary people; and the ſoil is likewiſe extremely fertile. [the 4 

28. Eſex, is ſeparated on the north, by the river Stour, from C x 
bridge and Suffolk; on the ſouth it is bounded by the Thames; ont 
eait by the German ocean; and on the weft by Hartferdſhire and Mid euer 
dleſex. The ſoil of this county is extremely fruitful ; but the air vi 

healthy in an equal proportion; though ſome of the higher parts w 

leſs ſo than the reſt. 5 e . 
20. Somerſelſpire, is bounded on the north by the Briſtol Channel % 0 

part of Glouceſterſnire; on the eaſt by Wiltſhire; on the weft by Devo 
tire; and on the ſouth by Dorfetſhire. Both air and foil of this corn 


ty Are excellent. 8 a : | | | ame): 
30. Wileſbire, is bounded on the north by Glouceſter and Oxford; oi" 
| circ; 


the welt by Somerſet ; and on the fonth and eaſt by Dorſet, Hamp 
ſhire, and Berkſhire. The air is healthy, and the ſoil extremely fert dn. 
both in corn and paſture. ee: CE Re 
31. Berk/hire, has Oxford and Buckingham on the north; Ham" 
ſhire on the ſouth ; and Middleſex and Surtey on the eaſt. ent 
32. Middleſex, which contains the city of London, is but a ima 
county; but the ſoil is extremely fruitfal, and the air very healthy. leer, 
33. Cormuall, the ſouth-weſt promontory of the iſland, is furrounde iP" 1 

on all ſides by the ſea, excepting the eaſt, where it is bounded by Dq; Rough 
vonſhire. The climate js cold and moiſt, and the foil not very fruitful. . 
34: Devonſhire, is bounded on the north by Briſtol Channel; on 0 
fouth by the Atlantic ocean; on the weft by Cornwall; and on the e. 
by Somerſetſhire and Dorſetfhire. This county is remarkable for uf bu 
quantity of apples it produces. 1 | - | | 
33. Derſethhire, is bounded on the north by Somerſet and Wiltſhire ads, 
on the ſouth by the Atlantic occan ; on the weſt by Devonſhire; and dl 
the eaſt by Hampſhire, It is a nich, fertile, and pleaſant country, prod 
cing all the neceſſaries of life in great abundance. _ = 
20 Hampſhire, is bounded on the north by Berkſhire; on the ſus: Ae 
the Dritiſh Channel; on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Dorſetſlire; . 
en the galt by Surrey and Suſſe x. The ſoil is exceedingly fertile, 4 
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um zac paſture. The Iſle of Wight is ſeparated from the fonthern 
nal this county by @ narrow channel, and the fertility of the iſland 
wd to be o great, that one year's crop will generally anſwer che con- 
aotion of ſeven. It is 24 miles long, and 10 broad. _ 25 
3 Surren, is bounded on the north by the river Thames, which parts 
rom Middleſex; on the weſt by Berkſhire and Hampthire z on the 
uth by Suſſex; and on the eaſt by Kent. The air is very pleaſant, 
{the ſoil about the borders very fertile; but in the internal parts 
. Huer, is bounded on the north by Surrey; on the ſouth by the 
wh Channel; on the welt by Hampſhire ; and on the eait by Kent. 
e air is healthy, and the ſoil extremely fertile. „ 
. Kent, has the river Thames on the north; Suſſex on the ſouth; 
ney en the welt ; and the Britiſh Channel on the eaſt. 'The air is ſuffi- 
ih vholeſome in the internal parts, but not ſo upon the ſea - coaſts; the 
lin general is very fertile. A conſiderable part of this county was 
| 13 overſpread by the ſea, and is now known by the name of the 
on Mennouth/pire, formerly 2 part of Wales, but now included 
wor the Engliſh counties, is bounded on the north by Herefordlhire 3 
the ſouth by the river Severn ; on the welt by the counties of Breck- 
u and Glamorgan ; and on the ealt by Glouceſter. - The air is 
y healthy, but the country is hilly and woody; though the valleys 
wice plenty of corn, and the hills yield excellent paſture for cattle _ 
Theſe forty counties contain all that is properly called England, the 
| belonging to the principality of Wales. 275 . 
feldes this diviſion into counties, England is alſo divided into Cir- 
ir, of which there are only fix, and of conſequence each contains a 
nber of counties. The circuits have their name from the ann 
neys of the judges who adminiſter juſtice in places at a diſtance 
bn the capital. Middleſex and Chethire are not included in any of 
circuits. Wales, being a principality of itſelf, has four circuits of 
There are, beſides the counties above deſcribed, certain diſtricts, 
Min England and Wales, called counties cotporate, to which par- 
ment has granted the privileges and juriſdictions of the other coun- 
s Of this kind are the cities of London, York, Cheſter, Briſtol, 
er, Norwich, Worceſter, Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle 
m Tyn,. In ſpeaking of towns, we mult diſtinguiſh between a 
wugh and a city; every borough or city being a_ town, though 
y town is not a borough or city. A borough has its name from 
Wing burgeſſes to parliament 5 and the not ſending of theſe makes 
ailinction between a village-town and borough or city. A city is 
inguiſhed from a common borough by having at preſent, or at leaſt 
wing formerly had a biſhop. That is alſo called a city which has 


ir, Seaſons, Soil, and Water. The air and ſeaſons of England are 
kednply variable and uncertain, ſeemingly more ſo than in Scotland. 
may be owing to its greater extent, by which it is ſometimes in- 
led to aſſume the ſettled and tranquil diſpoſition of the atmoſphere 
the continents, when, on a ſudden, the inſular ſituation. overturns 
hole, and produces violent ſtorms, or the moſt capricious and unex- 
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and in the beſt, ſixty-fold. What would they not yield if agricultu 
- were brought to as much perfection in Morocco as in England! It 
obſerved, however, that the uncertainty of the Engliſh climate 15 f 
any obſtacle to the fertility of the ground, and that a fortnight or thre 


does not appear that the country has a great deal to ſpare; and from! 


the poor are in a ſtarving condition. 


IM 


. pected changes of weather. Indeed, if we compare the accounts pub 
liſhed in the newſpapers of the ſtorms of extraordinary violence vi 
happen in Scotland and in England, we ſhall find water - ſpouts, iny f 

dations, violent hail, thunder and lightning, &c. much more cor 
mon, as well as injurious, in England than in Scotland; fo that,! 
point of climate, the advantage ſeems to lie on the ſide of the lata 
Even the Engliſh themſelves own their elimate to be ſo capricious an 
unhealthy, that they are often obliged to fly from it to ſome forei 
country, in order to recover or preſerve their health. The Sprix 

ſometimes begins in February, and ſometimes not till the month 0 
April; hora is often met with in May; the beginning of june Wiſin 


| ſometimes as cold as December, and at others as warm as in Ita aa 


even Auguſi frequently changes from heat to cold ; ſo that it is fa 
the months of September and October are the two moſt agreeable i 
the whole year. Hence the climate of England is extremely diſagre 
able to foreigners, who frequently beſtow very hard names upon in dr 
Some apologies have been made by thoſe who think it neceſſary to ext 
their country, at all cvents, above every other in the world; of wu d 
we ſhall take that of Charles II. as being ſupported by royal author N a 
and conſequently the moſt concluſive. 1 muſt needs add one thingii» 
fays Sir William Temple, (Miſcellan, part II.) in favour of our Hg 
mate, which I heard the king ſay, and I thought new and right, an | 
truely like a king of England, that loved and eſteemed his own cou lane 


try. It was in reply to ſome company that were reviling our climat{# m! 
and extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France. HW" th 


faid he thought that was the belt climate where he could be abroad hun: 
the air with pleaſure, or at leaſt, without trouble or inconveniene 
the moſt days of the year, and the moſt hours in the day; and this er. 
thought he could be in England more than in any country he knew nan) 


hot and the cold, but even of our neighbours in France and the Lo Tour 
Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, and changes of ft 
ſons are leſs moderate than with us.“ | 

Without ſpending more time on this ſubject, we may obſerve, l n W 
the greateſt argument againſt the goodneſs of a climate, or any thin the V 
elie, is to make an apoſogy for it. The great height to which agric ; 
ture is carried in England is an argument againſt the goodneſs of ti Heig 
ſoil ; and the bringing of exotic plants to perfection only {hews vl 
may be done by labour and pains. No perſon will pretend to ſay, tl Kidd 
an ignorant barbarian of Morocco is equally well ſkilled in «gricult 
with a judicious Englith farmer; yet, if we may believe Mr Cheri'y 
the lands of theſe ſame barbarians produce, in the worſt ſeaſons, thit 


weeks generally make up the difference with regard to the fruits ot U 
carth. A large quantity of grain is exported from England, though 


valt increaſe of exportation ariſing from imprudence, or rather ava 


the price is always high, and frequently raiſed to ſuch a degree, 


No country is better ſupplied with water, in mot places, than * 
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on. On ſome high grounds, indeed, there is a ſcarcity of water, and 
e inhabitants are obliged to dig very deep wells. Mineral waters are 


accedingly probable that the cures performed at theſe places ought to 
tange of air, which laſt is often known to be of great efficacy in cu- 


our of this opinion is, that though, by the late improvements in 


watneſs, theſe artificial ones are never attended with ſuch good ef- 
k4s as the natural ones. Sex-water is very frequently uſed by the Englitk 


at many of them pretend that they can diſcover the difference, both 
n drinking and bathing, between the water of. one coaſt and another! 


7 adual menſuration, have been found inferior in this reſpect to Shiehbat- 
lm in Perthſhire in Scotland; and probably to many others in the 
Highlands of that country. The Cheviot bills in Northumberland are 


mile and an half in circumference on the top, with a pool of water 
n the middle. From the top of this hill there is a proſpect of 50 miles 


the ballad of Chevy Chace. The mountains of the Peak in Derbyfhire 
we remarkable for their rugged and rocky appearance, and likewiſe for 
many ſurpriſing caverns they contain. 'The mountain of Ingleborough 


mountains are very deep and unfathomable holes called Swallows, into 


belides theſe, the Endla in Lancaſhire, the Malvern and Cheltem hills 
n Worceſter and Buckinghamſkires, the Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, 
de Wrekin in Shropſhire, &c. are all deſerving of notice. | | 


Height of ſome of the moſt remarkable hills above the level of the ſea. 


tcelive cultivation beſtowed upon it, rather than ro any natural fertility 
of the ſoil ; and an invincible proof of this is, that many of the coun- 
ies of England, .naturally the moſt barren, are made, by means of the 
2 beſtowed upon them, to exhibit the moſt beautiful proſ- 


8. 5 
Lakes 


4 though many of the ſprings have an evident mineral impregna- _ 


p great requeſt throughout the kingdom, and thoſe of Bath, Tun- 
ridges Scarborough, &c. have been greatly celebrated; though it is 
attributed to the increaſed exerciſe uſed by the patient, or to a 


ing diſeaſes without any other aſſiſtance. A very ſtrong argument in 


chemiſtry, we are now able to compoſe any mineral water with great | 
#2 bath; and ſuch is the delicacy, or the affectation of the people, 


Mountains, and general Appearance of the Country. The mountains of 
Srowdon in Wales were till lately reckoned the higheſt in Britain; but, 


rery high, inſomuch, that one of them, which, to a ſpectator at a di- 
lance, ſeems to terminate in a point, is yet found to have a plain about 


wund. Theſe hills are alſo remarkable for being the ſcene of action ia 


n Yorkſhire is likewiſe remarkable in this reſpe& ; and in many of theſe 


which ſtreams of water precipitate themſelves, and are ſeen no more. 


„ 1 e Feet. 
Siddaw, - EO 32e [Pendlehill Lancaſhire, 2640 
braſmine, | © _ + 314: {Snowdon in Wales, 490 - 
vddle-Back, Cumberland. 3048 Helvellin, | — S424 
Garock, = 2265 Croſsfell, > Weſtmoreland. 3390 
ere 2904 Bowtell. © 55 3 440 
ugleborou . —_—__ | 
Wamfide.” EY Yorkſhire. 2 


With regard to the face of the country, it is in general exceedingly 
beautiful; though this, as has already been ſaid, muſt be owing to the 
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but have moſtly been drained, and are now called Mees; and à ſes 
' >everal of theſe in Cumberland abound' with fiſh; and Winander Men 


lich authors has prompted to ſtile, © perhaps the nobleſt in the world,” r 


_ widens its channel confiderably, ſo as to be navigable for large ſhips ; 


Walton, Batterfea, Blackfriars, and Weſtminſter; and others ac... 
projected. | | . 


becomes navigable. Continuing its courſe eat ward, it viſits Shrewſbury; 


farther deſcription of the Englith rivers, as the courſe of them can de 
ſo eaſily traced on the map. Several of them go by the name of Ouſe, 
- which in the Gaelic language ſignifies water; and moſt of them abound 


found abundance of pearl muſcles; and the river Derwent, which runs 


a particular kind of fiſh, called Grailings, and by its inundations enge 
che adjacent grounds, like the rivers in tropical climates. The Ouſe, 


Taler and Rivers. The lakes in England were formerly NyMerout 


fimall lakes in Lancaſhire are known by the name of Deravert Waty, 


in Weſtmoreland, has thoſe excellent. fith called Char, imagined ſo 
ſome time to be peculiar to it. Mhittliſea Mere in Huntingdonſhire, j 
about fix miles long and three broad, and has the remarkable propeny 
of being violently agitated by the lighteſt breeze of wind, or even with 
out any wind at all. | | | 


The largeſt river in England, the Thames, and which the vanity of Eng 


ſes on the borders of Glouceſterſhire, to the ſauth · weſt of the city of Ce 
renceſter; thence it proceeds by Oxford, Abingden, Wallingford, Read 
ing, Marlow, Windſor, and Kingſton. Here it formerly met the tide 
but ſince the building of Weſtminſter bridge, this is faid to flow n 
higher than Richmond; from thence, paſſing by the metropolis, i. 


and at lait falls into the fea at the Nore. For many ages this river had 
only two bridges, viz. thoſe of London and Kingſton ; but man Ln 
others have lately been erected, as at Kew, Richmond, Hampton - Coun, 


Next to the Thames, the Severn 18 reckoned the moſt important rive In 
in England. It riſes at che mountains of Plinlimmon, in North Wales e! 
from whence it runs with a very rapid eourſe to Welſh Pool, where io... 


then taking a ſoutherly courſe, it paſſes by Bridgenorth, Worcelter, 
Tewkſbury, and at Glouceſter, it takes a ſouth-eaſt direction; it diſcharges na 
itſelf by the Briſtol channel into the ocean, having received two other br 
rivers, the Wye and the Uſtre. The large ſhips, which cannot get up And 
to. Briftol, lie at the mouth of the river. The Trent riſes in Stafford- wk + 
ſhire, and running ſouthward by Newcaſtle under Lyne, divides der 
county into two parts; after which, taking a north-eaſt courſe on the 
confines of Derbyſhire, it runs through the whole county of Notting: Ital. 
ham to Lincolnſhire ; and being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other 
rivers, forms at laſt that large collection of water called the Humber, 
which falls into the ſea to the ſouth-eaſt of Hall. This river is reckon- 
ed the fourth in magnitude to the Thames, and runs more than 200888: 
miles before it falls into the Humber. It is needleſs to enter into any 


with fiih of various kinds. The river Eden in Cumberland has that de- 
licious kind called the Char, which are potted and ſent all over England 
as. a delicacy ; near the mouth of a. brook called Irt in this country ae 


through the middle of it, is remarkable for the number of its lalmon. 
In the middle of the river Were, in the county of Durham, 1s 4 ſalt 
ſpring, which, when the river is not ſwelled by rains, bubbles up for 
ſeveral yards round. The river Dove in Derbyſhire has a bluiſh colour, 
from whence its name ſeems to have been derived. It abounds alſo with 


Wavene), 


, 
*4 


5 n 
wareney, and Yate, in Norfolk, are particularly famous for their ex- 


wet petch 5 and the His and Charwel of Oxfordfhire are remarkable 


kt their excellefit fiſh, as well as ſeveral ſmaller flireams with which the 
wuntty is water ed. In Somerſetſhire there is a river named Avon, 
wich {warms with a ſpecies of fiſh named Eluers to ſuch a degree, that 


+ {ttetitfies looks black with them. Theſe are a diminutive ſpecies of 


ae about the thickneſs of a goofe quill. When taken they are made to 
af their fleins by a particular management, after which they are knead- 
A into a Kind of cake, and fried. „„ 


ods and Foreſtr. Aneiently England contained a great many woods 


if cheſnut-trees, the timber of which, being in a manner incorruptible, 


vis much uſed for building; and ſome beams of cheſnut are {aid to be 
remaining in houſes, though upwards of 600 years old. By de- 
tes the Woods Were cut down, and the country generally rendered 
lurcble; but on the acceſſion of William the Conqueror, great num- 


kis of the inhabitants were turned out of their houſes, and the country 
populated, in order to indulge the prince in his paſſion for hunting. 


degrees theſe foreſts became ſo extenſive, that it was neceſſary to 


um a- code of laws by which they might be governed, and for this 
pole the juſtices in Eyre, ſo named from their ſitting in the open air, 


fee firſt appointed. This took place about the time that Magna Char- 
u was obtained ; but ſince that period the increaſe of arts and civiliza- 
in has produced a proportionable diminution of number, and decay of 
his in the fore its; ſo that out of 69, there now only remain Sherwood, 


hein, Windſor, and New Forelts. The wood produced by theſe was 


Apple, beech, poplar, walnut-trees, aſh, elm, oak, &c. 


Mineral and Metallic Produions. Coal is met with in great plenty 


ll thany counties, particularly in Northumberland, Cumberland, Lan- 
altire, Yorkſhire, &c. from the firſt of which upwards of 660,008 
taldrons are ſhipped off antwally for London. Coal, indeed, is met 
th in many places much nearer the metropolis z but it is thought pro- 


r to ſupply it from this remote quarter, in order to encourage the nur- 


n of ſenmen. The exportation of coal to other countries is likewiſe 
Ialuable article of the Engliſh commerce. Ihe moſt noted metallic 
forks are the tin and copper mines of Cornwall, which are ſaid to em- 
fy 100, o people. Theſe mines ſeem to be inexhauſtible, as they 
te known to the Greeks and Phœnicians ſeveral ages before the Chri- 
lan Tra, and have probably been worked without intermiſſion ever 
bet. It is remarkable that tin is a metal found in fewer places of the 
nh than almoſt any other, arid the mines of Cornwall ſeem to be ca- 
Wc of ſupplying almoſt the whole world with it; as of late, notwith- 
ding the conlümpt of almoſt all Europe, there was ſo much tin on 
and, that the miners were almoſt ſtarving, until the Eaſt India Compa- 
I undertook to export a great quantity of it. Tlie tin works are regu- 
wed by laws of their on, called ſannary; and the miners have par- 
ents and privileges peculiar to themſelves. £ copper ore, called 
dc, has alſo been found in the mines of tin, and for near a century 
lt has yielded great quantities of fine copper. Mines of copper are 
ve met with in Cumberland; and that county affords ſuch quan- 
as of ach lead, as, it is thought, would be ſufficient to ſupply the con- 


apt of the whole world. Lead ore is met with in feveral counties, 


ll particularly in the mountains of the Peat in Derbyſhire. The Enge 
"tad abeuads ja ſilver, for extracting which there are many works 
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in different parts of the kingdom. Iron ore abounds throughout th 


Pegetable and Animal Produdtions. Concerning theſe we can only o 


dying, and many other plants which we cannot particularly ſpecif 


"found proper for making wine; however, in ſome parts of the count 


_ with the greateſt ſucceſs. The culture of ſaintfoin took place fir 
 Cambridgelhire, being brought over from the. Holy Land by f 


indeed there are two kinds of them reared, a large kind for the fit 


. colt 30 l. in Lincolnſhire, where that ſpecies are moſtly bred. Th 
Heih is very rank, but that of the ſmaller kind, which is peculi 


* 


5 
® 
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kingdom, and there are many great iron works in . Warwickſhire an, 
Suſſex. Fullers earth, marble, ſtones for building, clay for ſtone ware 
and even materials for porcelain, have lately been diſcovered. In Do 
ſetſhire a kind of ſtone, called Port/and:/tone, much eſteemed for bull 
ing, is met with. The fullers earth is reckoned to be of ſuch impor 
tance to the woollen manufacture, that the exportation of it is prohi 
bited under ſevere penalties. Vaſt quantities of it are found in Bed 
ford{hire. « Materials for alum are likewiſe met with in ſuch plenty: 
are much more than ſufficient' for the conſumpt of the article. E. 
gold is ſaid to be met with in ſome ſmall quantity in Cornwall, 


ſerve that every kind of grain is produced in great plenty; every kin 
of garden Ruff likewiſe Hourilkes in the utmoſt perfection; and the pri 
ductions of foreign countries are now brought almoſt to as great pet 
fection as in the countries where they grow naturally. Flax, hops, an 
fatfron are likewiſe cultivated with great ſucceſs, as well as wood f 


Apples abound in Devonſhire and Herefordſhire to ſuch a degree, ti 
cyder is the common drink, eſpecially in the former. This abundane hy 
however, is productive of terrible diſeaſes; the gout being in a mana : 
eſſential to the inhabitants of that county, as well as a terrible kind 10 

Colic, taken notice of by phyſicians under the name of the Devonſhii 5 . 


colic ; though this laſt is now ſuppoſed to proceed rather from the le: 
made uſe of to cover the preſſes for ſqueezing the apples. Grapes a 
cultivated in England, and have a very -pleaſant taſte, but are n 


of Surrey, there grows a kind of black wild cherry, from which a ple 
fant wine, little inferior to French claret, is made. Graſſes of all kind 
as clover, lucern, cinquefoil, faintfoin, trefoil, &c. are alſo cultivate 


French in the time of the cruſades ; and though it may be thoug 
not to belong ſo properly to this place, we may here obſerve, that f 
practice of feeding cattle with turnips was firſt practiſed in Suffolk ; a 
that of meliorating the ground by paving and burning in Devonthire. 

England is remarkable for its breed of horſes, black cattle, ſhee 
dogs, and cocks ; for all which it can ſcarcely be matched by any count 
in the world; though perhaps, after all, we may aſcribe this ſuf 
riority in a great meaſure to the exceſſive pains taken to procure 
beſt breeds of theſe animals, and to rear them in a proper mann 
The Engliſh horſes are unqueitionably the belt in the world, unit! 
all the good qualities of thoſe. of Spain, Arabia, Perſia, and Ind 
Hence they are eagerly ſought after in foreign countries, and the 6 
portation of them is become a valuable article of commerce. The bl 
cattle are very large and fat; though many prefer the ſmaller bre 
from Scotland or Wales. The like may be ſaid of the ſheep ; thou 


and a imaller kind for the table. The large kind are kept up with | 
fame care as the horſes or black cattle, inſomuch, that a fine ram 3 


ares to the table, is ſaid to fall little ſhort of the taſte of ven 
84 5. | | ets 1 | | 


25 


N naſtifs and bull-dogs of England are the fierceſt in the world? 


| the former are to be preferred, having the ſtrength and courage 
te bull-dog, without his ferocity, and are remarkably docile, and 
Wal to their maſter. The ſtrength and courage of the Engliſh bull- 
us manifeſted by an experiment of James I. who cauſed two © 
mn to be turned out upon one of the fierceſt lions of the tower, 
vn they ſoon conquered. Theſe dogs, however, degenerate in fo- 
on climates, and the ſame may be [25 of the cocks, which afford 
+ of the moſt barbarous, though faſhionable amuſements in the 
mtry, One of the true breed never leaves the pit alive without 
ory. They are difficult to be procured of the mott athletic kind: 
hence thoſe who deal in them are very curious in the blood and 
gte of the animals. There are à great variety of fowl, both 
ind tame; but Suſſex produces a kind of ſmall bird, called 
tear, which is peculiar to the country, and not inferior in taſte to 
French ortolan. Fiſh are likewiſe abundant on the coaſts; but 
little attention is paid to the fiſheries throughout this extenſive 
| except by a few ſmall towns on the weſtern fide, A company 
indeed lately formed for the purpoſe of encouraging theſe fiſheriesg 
though large ſums were expended with the moſt flattering appear- 


s of ſucceſs; all their hopes were ultimately diſappointed, without 


nüble cauſe. This was the more ſurpriſing, as the Dutch carry 
he fiſheries with ſucceſs; even on the coaſts of England itſelf. The 
rence of the price of labour has been urged as a cauſe ; but this, 
a) probability, muſt be inadequate; and we are rather inclined to 
poſe hu ſome ſecret miſmanagement has taken place unknown to 
proprietors. . . 1 | 5 . 1 

wabitants, Manners, Uu ſtami, and Population. The people of Eng- 
| are generally of a fair and florid complexion, of a good ſize, 
regular features. The women are extremely beautiful, neat, and, 
urkable for their cleanlineſs, fidelity, and affection to their huſbands. 
E Englith in general may be accounted ingenious, active, and in- 
hions; they are alſo bold and warlike. At the. ſame time, they 


remarkable for a certain delicacy of conſtitution, and are fre- 


fly killed by the mere force of imagination, which renders them 
b magnify dangers at a diſtance, to entertain melancholy ideas, 
Leven to allow them to prey on their minds to ſuch a degree as ta 
ce them to deftroy themſelves. They are fond of a luxurious 
and ſo addicted to commerce, that there are ſcarce any methods 
ever which they will not attempt to promote and engroſs it. 
are alſo remarkable for their honeſty and generoſity ; there being 
part in the world where ſuch ample collections are made for the 
Mis in England, to whom a legal maintenance belongs, and for 


am upwards of three millions annually are ſaid to be collected. The 


rl paſſion of the Engliſh for commerce and aggrandizing themſelves, 
6 them ſometimes into ruinous ſchemes, and makes them the dupes 
mjectors, who take advantage of their prevailing foible in a great 
aire, To the ſame cauſe may we attribute their exceſſive inclina ; 
to horſe-racing, cock- fighting, and gaming of different kinds 
end propoſed generally being the ſudden acquiſition of money, 
Wh the event frequently proves very fatal. Es 


vL, 3 oy 


lis indeed may partly ariſe from the democratical part of their. 
Ty Q | - conſtitutiong. 
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arts and manufactures. Yet learning is not generally diffuſcd. 
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conſtitution, which requires every perſon concerned in the legiſlature ty 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable wealth. Courage, or rather a certain ferocity, 
delight in many cruel diverſions, -ſeems to be * to the Engl 


have obſerved, that this barbarous practice is often the cauſe of diſe 
unknown and unaccountable, until the patient's body has been open 


prevailed ſo much of late. In a civilized eountry, people are proted 
by the laws, not by the ſtrength of their fiſts, and in war the cont 
muſt be decided by arms of another kind. The ſame obſervation n 


and barbariſm, which our laws ought to proſcribe and aboli 


tion to one particular object, diſpoſe them to improve on. the im 


ais ſentiments ſeem to be tacitly aſſented to by the nation. lt is u 


throw aſide the works of an author, merely becaufe he is not acquain 


be reckoned peculiar to the Engliſh, are undoubtedly highly commel 


met with in countries under a more deſpotie government. Any cal 


ys are taught to fight at a very early period of life; and phyſi; 


and which, though they had been known ſooner, could not have 
Mitted of any remedy. An excellency in the art of boxing is not of 
ſmalleſt utility in life; and it is rather a diſgrace to the nation that it] 


be applied to the barbarous cuſtom of duelling, which of late | 
been ſo prevalent, equally diſpraceful to humanity and common ſen 
and which ſeems to be one of theſe rude remains of Gothic ſavager 


ever. | = | | 
The perſeverance of the Engliſh, and their ftrong powers of att 


tions of others, and even to become inventors themſelves. The n 
chanic arts, in particular, have flouriſhed prodigiouſly among the 
and they are at this moment the moſt remarkable nation on earth 


late Engliſh writer attempted to prove, that the vulgar had no right 
know any thing farther than what related to their mere ſubſiſtence, i 


verſally allowed that an Engliſhman, even of taſte and learmng, 


with him; and there are not many inſtances in the hiſtory of Engl 
of a man being made eaſy in his cireumſtances, on account of his 
nius or learning. Some penſions indeed have been lately conferred 
men of this kind; but, from the behaviour of thoſe who received the 
it would appear that an attachment to the court party had been exp 
ed in return. | 5 i 
The favourite diverſions of the Engliſh are hunting, horſe-raci 
Plays, operas, ridottos, concerts of mulic, card-playing, &c. Tl 
of a lower kind are cricket, wreſtling, cudgeling, duck-hunting, 
and aſs-races, &c. We muſt not forget, however, that of ringing 
bells, of which the Englith are very fond, and have reduced to a 
gular ſyſtem. Nothing can require greater exertions than this dn 
fion ; and there are not. wanting inſtances in which two perſons h. 
continued it, from motives of emulation, till one has dropped do 
dead on the ſpot. The diverſions of rowing and failing. which 1 


able: the latter is ſaid to have been introduced, but certainly was 
troniſed by his preſent Majeſty's father, the late prince of Wales. 

The population of England cannot be exactly aſcertained, 4s 
have not the data from liſts and regiſters of the people, which are t0 


lation on this ſubje& indeed mult needs be very inaccurate, on acc 
of the vaſt influx of foreigners, and the emigration of the inhabit 
to other countries. Several cauſes indeed occur, both in diminn 


and increaſing the population of Epgland from what it was forme 
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u is difficult to ſay which of them predominates. On the one 
ure to). the emigration of inhabitants, and the exceſſive uſe: of ſpiritous 
urs, contribute to diminiſh the population of the kingdom at pre- 
4: while, on the other, it is augmented by the increaſed knowledge 
hyfſci culture, and the cultivation of lands which formerly lay waſte, 
diſea Grour of the diminiſhed population, we are N ay" to take notice. of 
open pemicious practice of engroſſing farms, which, if univerſally. pre- 


ave kit through the kingdom, muſt depopulate it in ſuch a manner as 
ot of itt produce very dangerous conſequences ; and againſt this we have 


at it Wing to oppoſe but the influx of foreigners into the iſland, which, 
rote Mc, is only giving up the country to other nations. Notwithſtand- 
| Fall this, the population of England is certainly very conſiderable, 
on mire are told, that in the year 1255, no fewer than 200,000 Engliſh» 
ate , excluſive of thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, were employed in 
n (en {2 and land ſervice; and very nearly that number were carried off 
vagen de calamities of war. That vaſt numbers were likewiſe deſtroyed 
the conteſt with America is very certain; but (till it is ſuppoſed that 

umber of inhabitants in England and Wales cannot be fewer 
f att in 7,000,000 1 . ES; Fee 1. 
Df, Before the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, there ſeemed to 


general propenſity to the dreſs of France, and the faſhions of 
we dend were always led by thoſe of France, Since the acquiſition of 
th rat territories in the Eaſt Indies, however, a taſte for eaſtern mag- 
ed. Wiicnce ſeems rather to have taken place in the metropolis, and to 
rige e diffuſed itſelf all over the kingdom. Foreign manufactures are 


led prohibited; but others of equal, or perhaps greater expence, 
fabricated in England, and worn by the people of quality on par- 
Wil occaſions. Some of thoſe manufactures are ſaid to be now brought 
nau the greateſt perfection in England, and, on the occaſion of birth- 


0g, &. the Engliſh ladies of quality appear ornamented with jewels, 
his e indian princeſſes. On other occaſions, their dreſs is neat, clean, 


Wplain, conſiſting generally of the manufactures naturally belonging 
their own country. This ambition of being neat, rather than fine, 
certainly very laudable, and generally prevailed before the ac- 
bn of” his preſent majeſty, when, from the cauſes aſſigned, the 
00 W"agance and uſeleſs luxury already mentioned were imported. 

Is has certainly been prejudicial to the nation in general; for thus 

t commercial people have been drawn into a kind of emulation ef 
rt quality in Britain; and a pompous magnificence in dreſs, as well 
atravagance in other reſpects, is now ſaid to be their characteriſtic, 

tonly in London, but all over the kingdom. 5 

legion. Chriſtianity appears to have been introduced inte England at 

Rr early period, and it is ſaid that the goſpel was firſt preached in 
Man by the Apoſtle Paul. As early as the year 150 of the Chriſtian 

a boweyer, we are aſſured that Chriſtianity was profeſſed by a great 

nder of people; and, in 182, Archbiſhop Uſher informs us, that 

fe was a ſchool to provide teachers for the Chriſtian church. In 

ceſs of time, the errors of the Romiſh church overſpread this, as 

| other countries. Reformation, however, was from time to time 

ted. Wickliffe, in the reign of Edward III. firſt found fault with 

© dftrines of Rome, as has been already mentioned in our Introduc- 

a but till the time of Henry VIII. no progreſs was made, nor 
ad would any reformer have been ſuffered to live. Even at the 
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as noblemen. The n clergy, at leaſt ſuch of them as are calle 
_ Wignitaries, have general 
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fime that the reformation did take place, it was as much in conſequence 


the violent diſpoſition of the ſovereign, as of any inclination in the peg; 


to a reformation, that the power of the church of Rome was aboliſh 
In England there were no affociations, no covenants, no mobs, a 
Scotland; but a paſſive people ſubmitted quietly to the dictates of 


.  fovereign, haughty and imperious beyond example. At the word 


Henry, the national faith was altered; the religion of England } 
came what he pleaſed to preſcribe; nay, to complete the butleſqy 


_ fo fickle was the king himſelf in his opinions, that what was four 


doctrine to-day, became the moſt damnable hereſy to-morrow, and 


ſuch was perſecuted with fire and ſword. Under Edward VI. they 
tion became Proteſtants, becauſe the king was ſo; and under his ft 
ceſſor they again became Papiſts, becauſe the queen was fo. At li 


under Queen Elizabeth, the Engliſh church was eſtabliſhed nearly 
it now ſtands. png] tt Turk 205 F 


Ever ſince the reign of Henry VIII. the king has been called the { 
preme head of the church; but by this we muſt not underſtand h 
having a right to aſſume any ſpiritual authority. He only interferes 
temporal affairs, in order tio prevent any diſturbances from the conte 


of the clergy, which were too frequent in former times; and a mo 
remarkable diminution of their power took place in the time of Georg 
I. who firſt prevented the convocation from fitting, and whoſe examp 


has been followed by his ſucceſſors. - 5 
The Engliſh church is governed by two archbiſhops and 24 biſhoys 


all of whom have ſeat in the houſe of peers. The biſhop of Sod 


und Man is excluded from this honour, as not having a biſhopric i 


England. The archbiſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and Vork; bo 


of whom are addreſſed by the title of Tour Grace. Tlie former has t 
|  Þrecedence, being metropolitan of the church of England, and takin 
| _—_— every perſon in the kingdom, the royal family alone exceptec 


e has a right in ſome caſes to grant licenſes and diſpenſations, and! 
probate wills and teſtaments, when the party deceaſed is worth uf 
wards of five pounds. He has under him in England the biſhops ( 
London, Winchefter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coventr 
Hereford, Worceſter, , Bath and Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſt 
Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, and Briſtol. In Wales 
Has thoſe of St David's, Landaf, St Aſaph, and Bangor. In ſhort, 
3 are ſo great and extenſive, that, ever ſince the death of arch 
ſhop Laud, the government have found it neceſſary to raiſe to this! 
portant office only people of very moderate principles „ 
The archbiſhop of Vork, though inferior to him of Canterbury, be 
the precedence of all the dukes in England, thoſe of the blood · ro) 
excepted, to whom he is obliged to give place, as well as to the cha 


= 


cellor of ſtate.” He has in ſubjection the. biſhoprics of Durham, Ca 
liſle, Cheſter, Sodor, and Man. He has the juriſdiction of all crimini 
| . and the power ef a palatine in the county of Northun 


rland. - 


, 


** The biſhops, as has already been hinted, have the privilege of pet 


and the revenues of ſome of them, as thoſe of London, Saliſbury, E 


Lincoln, and Durham, are abundantly ſufficient to ſupport their digi 


y ample incomes ; thoſe of a rank inferior! 
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hops; however, are ſometimes” in better circumſtances than their ſu- ö 


riots, Hence, it is not unuſual for the revenues of a rich deanery 


Fi de added to thoſe of a poor biſhopric. As the value of their tithes, 
wwever, increaſes with the land, the clergy of England have certainly 
jery little reaſon to complain. The buſineſs of the Engliſh biſhops is 
examine and ordain prieits and deacons, to conſecrate churches and 
hurying · places, and to adminiſter confirmation. They have alſo the 
power of probation of wills, adminiſtration of the goods of people who 
lie inteſtate, the care of periſhable goods, collation of benefices, and 
rinting inſtiturions to churches. They are alſo bound to defend the 
erties of the church, and to viſit their own dioceſes once in three 
ars. They are addreſſed by the title of the Right Reverend Fa- 
bers in God,“ and take place of all temporal barens. t 

The deans and prebendaries ſeem to be mere appendages to the 


dutch, without any real uſe, farther than to provide for clergymen of 


minence and merit; though both theſe are frequently neglected by 
tint of intereſt and power. There are about 60 archdeacons in Eng- 

Ind, whoſe” office is to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year; 
Fit this office is not attended with a profit equal to the honour it con- 

ers on the goſſeſſor. The rural deans, formerly ſtyled arch-preſbyters, 

are ſubordinate to the arch-deacons, and theſe let the inferior clergy, 

in. the prieſts and deacons, know the will of the biſhop. Ts 

' The ſupreme court of the church of England is the Convocation, an- 

ſwering to the General Aſſembly of the church of Scotland, though 

their power, while they were allowed to fit, was much greater, and ex- 
tried with ſo little moderation, that the ſovereign, as has already been 
lid; was obliged to diſſolve the aſſembly, and never after allow them 

to fit for the Alparch of buſineſs. Their power, while they did fit, was 
v take notice of the ſtate of the church, and to call to account thoſe 
who differed from it. Since the time that the convocation loſt its power, 

the higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in England are the courts of arches 

and of audience; the advocates before the former muſt be doors of 

evil law; the judge is called the dean of arches :' the court of audi- 

ence has the fame authority with that of arches, and was formerly join- 

ed to the archbiſhop's chancery. The prerogative court is that from 

Fhence wills are proved, and adminiſtrations taken out. The other 
courts are thoſe of Peculiars and Delegates ; the former relates to cer- 

tan pariſhes; has the probation of wills, and is exempt from the juriſ- 

ation of the biſhops courts. Fifteen of them are dependent on the 

Ke of Canterbury. That of delegates is not a ſtanding court; it has 


is name from its being compoſed of members delegated by the royal 


cmmittion. Beſides all theſe, every biſhop, arch-deacon, dean, and 


chapter of a cathedral in England has his proper court. Thoſe of the 


bltops are called con/fffory courts. The diſſenters from the church of 
and have already been taken notice of in the Introduction. 
Language. The Engliſh language, though a compound of the Saxon, 
French, Celtic, &c. is certainly much ſuperior to any of the modern 
languages, being equally remote from the harſh diſſonance of the Ger- 
man and northern languages, and the effeminate ſmoothneſs and lo- 
mety peculiar to thoſe of France and the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
n point of energy and maſculine expreſſion, it is little, if at all inferior to 
the ancient Latin. The mode of accentuation, however, peculiar to 
be Engliſh language, is ſo very different from that of other _— 
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| that the pronounciation of the Engliſh is not only learned by foreigy, 
ers with great difficulty, but it is even very difficult for them to un. 
derſtand the Latin as pronounced by an Engliſhman. Hence, it i 
probable, that the Latin has fallen into diſuſe as a learned language 
and the French been introduced in its ſtead ; ſo that in England then 
are few who can ſpeak Latin fluently, while almoſt every one of to- 
lerable education is acquainted with the French. Se 
Learned Men, and Learning. To give an account, however ſuper. 
ficial, of all the learned men whom England has produced, would re. 
quire many volumes; as we may ſafely affirm that there has been à 
kind of uninterrupted ſucceſſion of them ever fince the days of Alfred 
the Great. That illuſtrious monarch himſelf ſet the example, at x 
time when the greateſt part of Europe was overſpread with barbarity 
and ignorance. Lelland, who lived in the time of Henry VIII. pub 
liſhed a collection of the lives and characters of the perſons of learning 
who preceded his own time, mentions not only the monarch Alfred 
himſelf, but his ſon and daughter, Editha the queen of Edward the 
confeffor, and ſome of the other Saxon princes. The moſt eminent per 
fon who flouriſhed in-theſe dark ages was Roger Bacon of Oxford. He 
lived at Oxford in the time of Henry III. and died in the year 120 
He was undoubtedly a perſon of the moſt extenſive knowledge, par 
ticularly in natural philoſophy, in which he may be ſaid to have paved 
the way for the illuſtrious. Lord Verulam, as the latter did for Sir Iſaac 
Newton. He was, however, perſecuted by the ignorant and bigotted 
monks of his time, who invented the moſt ridiculous ſtories concerning 
him. His works, however, are till extant upon aſtronomy, optics, gec 
graphy, chemiſtry, medicine, chronology, logic, metaphyſics, ethic 
theology, philology, and the impediments of knowledge. It is remark 
able that this great man, who likewiſe wrote an exprets treatiſe to prov 
that magic had no exiſtence, was nevertheleſs perpetually accuſed of 
dealing with the devil. Beſides the abovementioned treatiſes, he all 
wrote upon mathematics, phyſics, the flux and reflux of the Britiſh {c: 
and grammar. | VVVw rr 
In the time of Henry VIII. learning was encouraged and rewarded 
by Cardinal Woolſey, though otherwiſe a man of moſt abandoned arg 
proffigate manners. About that time, encouragement was given tt 
learned foreigners to ſettle in England; but, during the reign of blood; 
Mary, every kind of uſeful knowledge ſeemed in danger of again falling 
into oblivion. Elizabeth, though poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ſhare 0 
learning herſelf, did not give any great encouragement to it in others 
hence ſhe allowed the admirable poet Spencer to languiſh in obſcunit 
although indeed ſhe diſtinguiſhed Shakeſpeare by ſome particula 
marks of regard. Her favourite, the earl of Eſſex, and his frien 
the earl of Southampton, however, in ſome meaſure made amend 
for the great parſimony of their ſovereign. James 1. encouraged le: 
ing conſiderably ; and even his pedantry and proneneſs to diſpute on ful 
Jects of polemical divinity were of conſiderable benefit to the literal 
world. He was the patron of lord Bacon, Camden, &c. the form: 
of whom he created lord Verulam. Charles I. had a taſte for ma 
of the polite. arts, particularly painting, ſculpture and architectur 
His progreſs, however, was ſtopped by the unhappy contentions Vl 
his people; notwithſtanding which, he made vaſt collections for the 20 
Vancement of learning, during the time he was allowed to = | 
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Nt ace. His favourite, the duke of 1 followed his example, 
n expended, it is ſaid, no leſs. than L. 400,000 on his cabinet of 


nantings and curioſities. |, The earl of Arundel rendered himſelf fa- 
gere 00us by the diſcovery of the marbles of Paros, called from him the 


his advancing the ſalary of Ben Johnſon, his poet - laureat, from 100 
nerks to L. Ico and a tierce of wine, which has continued ever ſince; 
ud this is the more remarkable, as Charles himſelf had no turn for 

try, Even Oliver Cromwell patroniſed learning ſo far that he ne- 
jr moleſted its profeſſors, however contrary their political ſentiments 


ata | r ae 7 | wo 

night be to his own. Hence, during the time of his ufurpation, the 
pub- ray world was enriched with the works of Uſher, Walton, Willis; 
ning ſud others. Under Charles IL. the royal ſociety was inſtituted, and 


fre reired the royal patronage.” The monarch, however diſſolute, was 


Milton, perhaps the greateſt poetic genius that probably ever ap- 
xared in England, though this negle& has been exaggerated by ſuc- 
204 ding authors. After him came Dryden, that admirable poet, and father 


avedMinoſt univerſal genius. By his diſcoveries in philoſophy and mechanics, 
Ilaad added greatly to the reputation of the royal ſociety; and by his re- 


ottedMſiration of London after the great fire in 1666, and the erection of St 
ine ls, and other admirable edifices, he has perpetuated his memory as 
architect to the lateſt poſterity. James II. notwithſtanding his bi- 
mies ry, was by no means deſtitute of a taſte for the fine arts; and 


10 the inclination of William led him chiefly to war, his reign is 
pro wally remarkable for the number of learned men it produced. In 
.d oe reign of queen Anne, learning is thought to have been at its height, 


ale the moſt eſteemed judges in theſe matters ſuppoſe it to have de- 


h ſeà ed ever ſince. On this, however, we cannot pretend to determine. 
lay valuable diſcoveries have certainly been made fince that time 
ade the various branches of ſcience ; but it is equally certain, that a kind 
elk ſufficient vanity, a tendency to ſome precipitate judgements, to 
Wulge the imagination, and to theoriſe in an extravagant manner, is 
loo too generally prevalent ; but whether theſe defects are ſufficient 
allng caſt the balance againſt the improvements that have really been 
Ire kde, we muſt leave to the deciſion of better judges. ee 
thers Univerſities. 'Though there are only two of theſe, viz. Oxford and 
urity bridge, in England, they are ſuppoſed to have produced more 
anied men than any others in Europe; nay, according to ſome, than 
| the literary inſtitutions in the world. The univerſity of Oxford 
mende 20 colleges and five halls, the former being very liberally en- 
Wed, but in the latter the ſtudents generally maintain themſelves. 
n fb" univerſity is very ancient, having the name of an wniver/ity even 
tera e the time of king Alfred. That prince erected three colleges 
omen the gth century, one for divinity, a ſecond for philoſophy, and 
ard for grammar. The buildings of both univerſities are moſt 
ecureiyulcent, rivalling even the royal palaces in the beauty of their 
s vun atecture; and fo reſpectable are their foundations, that each of 


he a8" {ends two members to parliament, and their ſtudents are under 
ain Al ſubordination to their chancellors and officers. The liberal eu- 


ments of theſe colleges, and the eaſe at which the ſtudents live, 
„„ „ . . are 


hundelian Marbles 5 concerning the authenticity of which, however, there 
re now great diſputes. The generoſity of Charles I. was confpicuous 


conſiderable patron of learning, notwithſtanding which, he neglect- 


Engliſh rhyme. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was a man of very extenſive and 
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: ne the admiration of all the foreigners who viſit them. The lang 
| Houſe at Cambridge coſt I.. 16,60c in building, It is moſt elegan 
executed, and the architecture is entirely in the Corinthian ſtyle. N 


| ſeries; though at that time by far the greateſt part of them we 


concerning the flux and reflux of the tide being perceptible in it; b 


to fill it up. It is probable the water in this ſecond cavity has fot 


paid dear for his curioſity; for the damp and unwholeſome vapd 


cod of Caſtletown. Its entry is wide, being no leſs than 30 feet 


of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities in England. 


a variety of beautiful colours, that it has obtained the name of 
cool Coal. In a ditch near Litchfield, in the ſame county, is a kind 


library of Trinity College is likewiſe a very magnificent ſtrudlur 
There is alſo an excellent collection of manuſcripts preſerved in Co 
pus Chriſti College, which were ſaved at the diſſolution of the mon 


deſtroyed. | ERS: | AY I 

Natural and Artificial Cnriofitier and Antiquities, In Derbyſhire 
many ſurpriſing caverns, particularly theſe called lden. hole, Py 
Jole, and another moſt remarkakle one at the Peak of Derby, 
den-hole is a chaſm in the {ſide of a mountain, about ſeven yar 
wide, and 14 in length, and of immenſe depth. It was once ſound 
with a plummit, having 884 yards of line fixed to it, all of which it dre 
without any bottom being found. A perſon is ſaid alſo to have be 
let down into it by a cord, by the earl of Leiceſter, in the time 
Queen Elizabeth, and to have been drawn up raving mad, and di 
in a few days after. About the beginning of the laſt century, howeve 
it was viſited by a gentleman, named Captain Sturney, who fiaid 
it no leſs than 12 hours, on. purpoſe to determine the truth of a repo 


he could not perceive any thing of the kind. The account he gx 
was, that it was a vaſt ſubterraneous cavity, the paſſage to which 
very irregular, narrow, rugged, and for the moſt part perpendicul, 
In this cavity there was a paſſage to one ftill deeper, but the paſa 
had been cloſed up by large beams of wood, and upon theſe lay 
heap of ſtones, which the country people had thrown in with a vi 


communication with the tide, if there be any truth in the rep 
above mentioned. The gentleman who viſited this cavity, hower 


threw him into a fever, which put an end to his life in a few d 
Poole*s-hole, near Buxton, has a low entrance for ſeveral paces, | 
this ſoon terminates in a ſpacious cavity, ſomewhat reſembling a U 
thic cathedral. It is ſaid to be a quarter of a mile in perpendicu 
height. A current of water, which runs through the middle, mak 
by the ſounding of its ſtream, an aſtoniſhing noiſe, by the reverberat 
of the ſound throughout this vaſt cavity. A vaſt number of ipal 
concretions hang like icicles from the roof, and, by the reflection of 
candles, make a glorious appearance. Some of them have aſiun 
fantaltical ſhapes, and are named the fliteh of bacon, organ, &c. 
the country people, who ſuppoſe them to reſemble the one or | 
other. The third cavity, above mentioned, is in the neighbo 


pendicular ; fo that there is room for ſeveral cottages to be built! 
low it, whoſe inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly on the bounty of ſtrangers 
come to ſee the cavern, This vault is chequered with variouſly ( 
loured ſtones, which make a noble and beautiful appearance, and 1s 


In the county of Staffordſhire is a kind of coal, which affords f 


8 which, when rubbed on any thing in the dark, emits % 
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% like phoſphorus, for a quarter of an hour. About a place PR; 


hmſkirk, in Lancaſhire, is a kind of bituminous earth, ſmelling 
vol of amber, and yielding an oil of a ſimilar nature. The coun- 


people cut the earth in pieces, and burn it like candles. Near 
by, in Yorkſhire, are found a kind of ſtones, which, when broken, 


"to contain ſerpents wreathen and folded up, but generally without 
. Thefe, before they are broken, appear as Head, as if artificially 
e for cannon balls. Other ' ſtones are met with about the ſame 
, which reſemble the folds of ſerpents without any breaking. 
fed cockles, oyſters, and other ſhell-fifh are met with in ſeveral 
of England. At a place called Corbridge, a little to the eaſt of 


dam, in the county of Northumberland, ſome human bones of a 
Kigious ſize were dug up towards the end of the laſt century. The 


bones meaſured two yards in length; from which, and the pro- 


tions of the other parts, it is concluded that the giant to whom they 


boged muſt have been 21 feet high. 5 | 

England there ate many remarkable ſprings, ſome of which ebb. 
[ow with the ſea, though at a diſtance from it; others are poſ- 
d of: medicinal virtues, and ſome are ſo ſtrongly impregnated with 
that great quantities of that commodity are prepared from them, 
mach leſs trouble and expence than from the waters of the ocean. 
wells of Scarborough, in Yorkſhire, are much celebrated; but, in 


they were in danger of being totally loſt: a part of the cliff 
e them detached itſelf from the reſt, and ſinking by degrees for 


Al hours, ſettled at laſt in a place 17 yards perpendicular below its 
er ſituation. The weight of this vaſt body, ſuppoſed to be no leſs 
bo, ooo tons, had ſuch an effect upon the earth and ſand beyond 
brards the place where the wells were, that it roſe near 20 feet 
reits:former level, for the ſpace of near 1co yards in length. The 
buildings roſe with the reſt,” but the water totally failed; how- 
it was met with in another place, and, on trial, was found 

to exceed in virtue what it formerly was. At Wigan, in Lan- 
Ie, was a noted well, called the b4raing well, from the * ſurface 
Mooſe water an inflammable vapour conſtantly iſſued, which would 
fre on the application of a candle, or other flaming, body. This 
able phænomenon was found to ariſe from a vein of coal which 
telow it, and on Gigging it out, the inflammable property en- 
ceaſed. In Shropthire, there is another of a ſimilar quality. 
vater of both theſe is very cold. In this county, alſo, is a bitu- 
ſpring, which yields a kind of natural tar, as well as a bitumi- 
arth, which produces a ſubſtance of a fimilar kind by boiling. In 
tlerſhire, near Lutterworth, is a very cold ſpring, which petre- 


md; and in Herefordſhire is a very remarkable one, called the 


, from its being conſtantly filled with ſubſtances reſembling 
mes of frogs, from which it never can be freed; for, though 
et emptied, they always collect again in a ſhort time. In 
parts of England are ine xhauſtible rocks and mines of ſalt; thoſe 
meterſtire are ſome which have been worked ſince the time of 
ns, The largeſt of theſe will produce upwards of 11 tons in 
Ms. Among the natural curiofities cf England we may alſo 
ua ſpecies of ſheep in Cheſhire, which have four horns, two like 
af ſheep, and the others like the horns of goats; in the ſame 
LI, - 5 R x | manner, 
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tioned in a paſſage fix feet high, and four wide. Near Edge. hill, 


manner, their covering is between wool and goats hair, and their le 
reſembles that of both animals. | 5 K 
The artificial curioſities in England are ſo many, that we can « 


mention ſome of the moſt remarkable. On the banks of the 1 N 
Eden, near Penrith in Cumberland, is an almoſt inacceſſible grotto 
conſiſting of two rooms, cut out of the ſold rock, and formerly {:Miikie: 
red by ſtrong iron gates, Several other excavations of a ſimilar l ic 
are met with in different parts of the kingdom. There is a very er. 


remarkable one under the old caſtle of Ryegate, in Surrey. It conta 


an oblong ſquare hall, round which runs a ſtone bench for ſitting ups Ma 
and here it is {aid the barons met in the time of king John. The roar: 
is ſoft, and has fallen in in many places; fo that it is difficult ts nn 
where the excavation ends, being continued from the hall above m e! 


Warwickthire, famous for the battle between Charles I. and the incl 
liament, 1s a place called the Vale of the Red Horſe. It takes its n ee 
from the redneſs of the ſoil, and the figure of a horſe cut out on 
fide of an hill, for what reaſon cannot now be diſcovered, Some la n a 
in the neighbourhood are held by the tenure of trimming this figu 
to prevent its growing out of ſhape. ' The weſtern part of BerkſhinMnbtc 
called the Vale of the White Horſe, from a chalky hill in the ſhape ¶ Net w 
that animal, which, like the former, is preſerved in its ſhape by the ci ri 
of the neighbouring inhabitants, | 15 
Among the monuments of antiquity, the moſt remarkable is ir 
Druidic work in Wiltſhire, called Stone-henges Deſcriptions of i Br 
have been publiſhed by n Dr Stukely, and others. Acco th 
ing to their accounts, it conſiſts of two circles and two ovals, v ens 
are thus compoſed ; Upright ſtones of vaſt magnitude are placed Miſe) of 
three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined together Mi cont 


others laid acroſs between them, with tenons fitted to mortiſes in N p: 
under ones for keeping them ſteady, Some of theſe ſtones are no ume 
than two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in heigꝗ u 
The upright ſtones have ſome appearance of being wrought vii t! 
chiſſel, and ſometimes taper a little; but the croſs ones are quite pi mo 
The outſide circle is near 180 feet in diameter, between which and lage. 


next there is a broad walk, which is ſaid ro have a ſurpriſing and an 
effect on the beholders. Near this monument are certain barro 


which, on being opened, have been found to contain human bo nt 


ornaments, &c. Several monuments of a ſimilar nature with Sto 
henge, though leſs remarkable, are met with in many other pl: 


of England and Scotland. The Roman antiquities are extremely nv] t 


rous ; and ſo many altars and inſcriptions on the ancient monumq Are 
of that people have been found, that from them we may lean the! 


ſtations of the legions, and the names of their commanders, du the 


the time the Romans had the country in their poſſeſſion. The Ro king 


military ways are very numerous, and ſome of them ſerve yg: t 


foundations to the highways of England. The great militar7 Jam 
called Herman-itreet,' paſſed from London through Lincoln, 110 
out from thenee a branch to the weſtward, which, paſſing thro t ag 
Tadcaſter to York, again joined to Herman-ſtreet. Dr Leland ens 
{cribes another, which, beginning at Dover, and paſling through 
to London, was continued through St Alban's, Dunttable, Strat re: 


bo, 


Toweeſter, Littleburn, St Gilbert's Hall, ncar Shrewſbury, oy Mende 


ENA a 


ton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. Innumer- 
l coins; fibulz, and other trinkets, as well as arms of the Romans, 
yr been dug up in different parts of Zagland, with which the cabi- 
n of the curious are filled. Among theſe antiquities we may likewiſe 
won the famous wall, built by different Emperors, to repel the in- 
ons of the Scots and Picts. It was at firſt conſtructed only with 
Lis and turf; but Severus added a chain of ſtone. forts, with turrets, 
Each diſtances, that each might have a communication with the 
Wer, It had a military way on the ſouth, and a deep ditch on the 
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er! ; | | My 7 
ont ; and in ſome places the remains of all theſe are ſtill viſible. | 4 
upo any Saxon and Norman monuments are to be met with. Some 7 

Hi 


xe 10 ners of the Saxon kings remain, in which the name of the monarch 
to H narked by a croſs ; the writing being plain and legible, and always 
Ine by a clergyman. The bones of the Saxon monarchs were col- 
Wed by biſhop Fox from their burying - place in the cathedral of 
ſucheſter, and are preſerved in ſix large wooden cheſts. At Win- 
s na er is alſo. ſhewn what they call the round table of king Arthur and 
þ knights ; though ſome ſuppoſe this to have been a Saxon rather 
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on f 
e H a Britiſh work. Among the buildings of antiquity, we may 1 
fu ton Vork-minſter, Weſtminſter Hall and Abbey, which are un- . 
(hin eubtedly as fine ſpecimens of the true Gothic architecture as any to be 8 


tet with in Europe. Ee | | 
Principal Cities, &e. Of theſe, London, the metropolis of Britain, 
kdoubtedly claims the firſt place. It is fituated in 51 31 N. lat. 


's bd from its meridian the degrees of longitude are uſually counted by - 
of e Britiſh geographers. It ſtands on the bank of the river Thames, 
co 


id though not leſs than 60 miles diſtant from the ſea, enjoys, by 
ens of the river, all the benefits of a maritime ſituation, without 
ky of its inconveniencies. In the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, 
| contains London, properly ſo called, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
ul part of the county of Middleſex, on both fides of the rivet 
lames, and extending into the country a great way on every fide. 
ls uſually reckoned above ſeven miles long, from caſt to welt, and 
wih dt three in breadth, from north to ſouch, where broadeſt ; but in 


1 
+24 


pl mot narrow places ſcarce half a mile. A continued ſucceſſion of 
nd W"azes, country-ſeats, &c. belonging to the inhabitants, run out the 
i av") for almoſt 20 miles on each fide into the country; inſomuch, that 
uro ftely drew the attention of the legiſlature to put a ſtop to this extra- 
bo ent rage for building, and to prevent the metropolis from being ex- 
Sta ed too far. N | : 


The number of elegant and ſuperb buildings in this city is far too 
rat for us to attempt any particular deſcription ; though, in ſome 
Baure to fatisfy the reader's curioſity, ' we thall take notice of a few 


un WF the moſt remarkable. Among theſe, it might naturally be expected 
W 2 the royal palace would ſtand in the firſt place; but the truth, is that 
Kon king of Britain has ſcarcely an habitation. in England which de- 
he dhe name of a palace, excepting Windlor caſtle. The palace of 
7 ur lames's is indeed convenient; but it has little or mothing to 
cn attention, as the reſidence of the monapth' of ſo great gn em- 
a0 e as that of Britain. Kenſington is remarkable on tor its 
nd iedens ; and others are likewiſe liable to exceptions. Wiffüſor caſ- 


s ditinguiſhed by its beautiful and commanding ſituation, which, 
"= the introduction of artillery into the military art, was ſuppoſed 
Fader it impregnable. Hampton court, the favourite refidence of - 
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king William, ſtands, as well as the former, near the river Than 
and both of them are. adorned with elegant paintings, though f 
from equalling the collection made by Charles I. and which was 4 

ſtroyed during the civil wars. The fineſt paintings, however, have he 
removed from Hainpton- court to the queen's palace, formerly 'Buckiqy 
ham houſe, in St James's Park. It has been a matter of ſurprize to { 
reigners, that the ſovereign of fuch a wealthy and powerful nat 


cution, had Charles I. been allowed to live in peace. His fon Chat e 
II. was too diſiipated to be able to. fpare money for the purpoſe. jam be 


than the work of a ſingle architect, Sir Chriſtopher Wren. This no N E 
building is conſtructed of Portland ſtone, in the form of a croſs, af ti 
the model of St Peter's at Rome, and containing both the Greek e re 
Roman orders of architecture. The length in the inſide is 500 fe ab 
and the height from the floor to the top of the croſs 3 40. It ſtanq med 
on ſix acres of ground, and was 37 years in building; the expen eat! 
being computed at a million ſterling. C 
Another work of Sir Chiſtopher Wren is the church of St Stephen kt 
Walbrook, the inſide of which is admired .for its lightneſs and elegan w 
Fifty pariſh churches in London were conſtructed by the ſame ili buch 
trious architect; ſo that Mr Walpole, already quoted, is certainly julripe, 
fied in ſaying, that a variety of knowledge proclaims the univer{ality, ru 
- multiplicity of works the abundance, and St Paul's, the greatneſs of iMilhe 
_ Chriſtopher's genius. | „ | | 
Weſtminſler Abbey has already been mentioned as an admirable p caſt 
of Gothic building. It was originally built by Edward the Confeſo d fin 
but rebuilt from the foundation by Henry II I. and in the time of He beg 
Ty VII. a fine chapel was added to the eaſt end of it, which is now Welt 
burying-place of the Britiſh kings and nobility; and here alto are mag bog x 
monuments of illuſtrious perſons of various denominations, as phuvl 
phers, poets, commanders by ſea and land, &. For keeping it in Nates ! 
Pair, no leſs than L. 4000 a-year was granted in the time of queen An 
out of the coal duty. „„ 5 | 
The Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, is a noble building, founded d abo 
Sir Thomas Greſham, a rich merchant, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, befor 
no 1566, juſt 1co-years before it was burnt down. It is now rebultery i 
much more ſtately than it was before the fire, of Portland-itone, vit em oj; 
and without, with curious architecture. This is the general place Wieded f 
meeting for all merchants, and others, concerned in trade and cg, w. 
meice. 0 | Ws. boy | Abo 
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ame obe ſtairs are walks, with near 200 ſhops, full of choice commodi- 

b os, eſpecially for men and womens apparel, belides other ſhops be- 

s (air; and under ground great vaulted cellars. . The whole fabrick, 

e bel oz ſtanding upon leſs than an acre of ground, coſt L. 56,000 in 
ck ding, and yields about L. 4006 per annum, which makes it perhaps 
to HM e richeſt ſpot of ground in the world for its dimenſions. | | 
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fhe Monument of London, ere ted in commemoration of the great 
de in 1666, is a noble piece of Tuſcan architecture, and far exceeds 
of the ancient obeliſks or pillars, on whatever account they may 
ve been erected. It is 202 feet in height, and 15 in diameter, with 
| balcony about 30 feet below the top, to which one aſcends by 2 
reale in the middle. The ſummit of the whole is faſhioned” like an 
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ined 13,200 dwelling houſes, 400 ſtreets, 89 churches, Guildhall, a 
teat number of public buildings, hoſpitals and libraries, together with 
be city- gates; deſtroying 15 out of the 26 wards entirely, and leaving 
gut others in + Autres and half burnt condition. The ruins of the 
Wi were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple 
lurch, and from the north-eaſt gate along the city wall to Holborn 
nage. After having continued three days, in ſpite of all human en- 
lavours to put a ſtop to it, it ſuddenly ceaſed of itſelf, and was extin- 
iſhed as by a command from heaven. On the ſouth ſide is another 
cription, deſcribing the reſurrection of the city from its ruins ; and on 
le eaſt is a third, expreſſing the time when the monument was begun 
d finiſhed. This monument, the work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
as begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677, at the expence of L. 13, 600. 
Weltminfter-hall is ſuppoſed to be the largett room in the world 
boſe roof is not ſupported. by pillars, being 220 feet long and 70 
ad, It is a noble building in the Gothic ſtyle, though the outſide 
lakes no great appearance. The roof is the fineſt of the kind than can 
met with. In this place are held the coronation, feafts of our kings 
Id queens, the courts of chancery, king's bench, and common pleas, 
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u above ſtairs that of the exchequer. | | 

before the great conflagration above mentioned, London was built in 
fry inelegant manner, and was moreover unhealthy, of which its hi- 
gives abundant evidence. This unhealthineſs undoubtedly pro- 
ded from the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and projections of the build- 
8, which cauſed a ſtagnation of air, confined the putrid vapours, and 
is the city was ſeldom free from peltilential difeaſes, to which the 


* 


Mau un. 


ſearcity of water no doubt alſo contributed in ſome degree. In th 
view We muſt conſider the fire as really of ſervice to London; for on n 
building it, though the magnificent plan laid by Sir Chriſtopher Wa 
was laid aſide through the narrow mindedneſs of the inhabitants, yet 
great many of the former inconventencies were avoided. Even Jet 
however, the plan is thought to be very injudicious, eſpecially for ; 
city of ſuch extenſive commercial dealings.; ; 6 quays and wharfs beine 
exceedingly mean and inconvenient, the ſtreets irregular, many of (ig 
avenues to the city very mean and dirty, and many of the churches a 
other public buildings ſhut np in corners, as if deſignedly conceal 
Improvements, however, have lately been begun, which promiſe to f 
medy a great many of theſe defects; and the new ſtreets are bull 
with much more regularity and elegance. A very great improvemer mn e. 


f | is that lately made on Durham-yard, where, though juſt in the cent "IF 


of the city, and on the bank of the river, ſtood a number of mean an 
_ inelegant buildings; but Mr Adams projected here a piece of ſcenen 
ſcarce to be equalled in the world. On this was raiſed the magnificen 
pile of the Adelphi buildings, which ſtands upon arches, and is deſe 
vedly celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, its uſeful and elegant whart 
and the ſubterraneous apartments, which anſwer a great many purpeſe 
of general utility. Adjoining to this is the Savoy and Somerſet-houſe 
one of them in a ruinous condition, though the property of goven 
ment, till lately that Somerſet-houſe was repaired, and is now convert: My} 
into a new pile of building for public offices. Here alſo are elegant ven 
apartments aſſigned for the royal ſociety, the ſociety of antiquaries, aH 
the academy of painting and ſculpture. Among the numerous im 
provements in this city, we may jultly reckon the new building in ther wt 
Old Bailey, which undoubtedly does honour to the humanity 0: the u enten. 
tion; as here the unfortunate debtors are, much more comfortabiiecks 
lodged than before, and every one, who is not guilty of a capital cringe: t 
may enjoy. the benefit of the free air. ud tl 
London is excellently ſupplied with water from the Thames ang 
New River, and that in ſuch abundance, as not only to ſatisfy every oyith | 
dinary demand of the inhabitants, but likewiſe to afford an ample ſu t lea 
_ ply in the moſt dangerous fires. For this latter purpoſe, #rc-f/ugs ution 
diſperſed in proper places, the keys of which are lodged with the payMſritair 
riſh officers, and on opening them, vaſt quantities of water immediate cher 
iſſue for ſupplying the engines. This abundance of water has encoufHere 
raged ſeveral companies to undertake the inſurance of houſes from 2 
and that for a very ſmall premium on their part, while the recover tal ar 
on the part of the loſer is always eaſy and certain. A number of fr: 
men are conſtantly kept in pay by theſe companies who keep inſuranlifreets 
offices, who are very bold and dextrous in their buſineſs, (that of eue ale 
tinguiſhing fires) ; fo that London enjoys an advantage in this reſpe M baces 
above any other city in the world. 3 | 
In London there are three fine bridges over the Thames, the love1]Wſdicre; 
moſt of which ſtops the navigation of large veſſels farther up the rv 
' though boats, lighters, &c. of conſiderable burthen may go a gend po 
way above the city. London Bridge is of very ancient date, ham con 
been built in the year 1163, in the reign of Henry II. though fine 
that time it has undergone many alterations. The houſes on each ſid ack e 
Were taken down, and the whole rendered much more convenient 088. 
 * beautiful, fince the year 1756. It has 19 arches of about OY Calves, 
. : e 8 4 8 readll OP 


ball, but the middle one is conſiderably broader. The river, where 
i bridge croſſes it, is about 915 feet in hreadth. A notion formerly 


«riſe from the circumſtance of its expence being defrayed by a tax 
kid upon wool, in the time of king Henry. 4 f 
Weſtminſter Bridge was begun in 173 7, and finiſhed in 1750, at the 
pence of L. 389,000, defrayed by parliament, and is reckoned one 
the moſt elegant and complete ſtructures of the kind in the world. 
| is 300 feet longer than London bridge, and much wider; the latter 
wing only 31 feet for carriages, and ſeven for foot paſſengers ; where- 
x Weftminſter bridge has 44 feet for carriages, with a fine foot path 


the rain. It is built entirely of ſtone, and has 14 piers, with 13 large 
id two ſmall arches, all of a ſemicircular figure, that in the centre 
king 76 feet wide, and the reſt decreaſing regularly by four feet, as 


urge ones is 52 feet wide. 5 . 
Blackfriars Bridge, though little inferior either in magnificence or 
workmanſhip to that of Weſtminſter, the expence of building was much 
kl, being only L. 152,840, to be defrayed by a toll upon the paſ- 
ſngers, It ſtands in the middle of the ſpace between London and 
Weltminſter bridges, and commands a fine view of St Paul's, as 
vel as of the river Thames to Whitehall. It was begun in 1760, 
ad finiſhed in ten years. | | 
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o which come from the moſt diſtant parts of the world. Its banks, 
extending from Blackwall to London bridge, contain three large wet 
locks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards, for building merchant-ſhips, be- 
les the king's yards farther down the river, for building men of war, 
ud the places alloted for building boats and lighters. Thus, when we 
wider all the advantages of this great and populous city, it may, 
with propriety, be faid to be now what Rome was formerly, the centre 
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= britain ſend their merchandiſe, to be from thence conveyed to every 
liate 


other town in the nation, as well as to every other nation in the world. 
lere the merchants are immenſely rich, and have ſupported go- 
ferment by lending incredible ſums of money. Their {hops are beau- 
al and well furnifhed, beyond thoſe of any other city in the world. 

The city is ſuppoſed to contain 1,000,000 of inhabitants, has 700 
Ireets, lanes, alleys, &c. 150,000 houſes, of which upwards of 7009 
re alehouſes, taverns, and coffee-houſes, beſides which there are 305 
Paces of public worſhip of one kind or other, and a great number of 
Hethodiſt tabernacles : but to enter into any particular detail of the 
Gerent kinds of buildings in this great metropolis would anſwer very 
tle purpoſe ; we ſhall therefore at once take notice, that the ſize 


" computation of the quantity of proviſions annually conſumed in it. 
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evailed, that this bridge was founded upon wool-packs, which took 
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meach fide, and a balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from 
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bey remove farther from the centrical arch; ſo that the ſmalleſt of the 
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The river Thames at London is filled with veſſels of all ſorts, many 


learning, commerce, and arts. It is intimately connected with all 
lations in the world, and is the grand emporium to which all parts of 


nd population of the city may be beſt eſtimated from the follow- 
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Pigs, 


5 W- ö 18 5 It | 
1 Poultry, and wild fowl, innumerabbeeiei "70 4 
| Mackarel ſold at Billingſgate, ' + 134,40 f 
[On he, . 2 „ 
| Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &e. over)? A ba 
"= and above thoſe brought by land carriage, and. (1,39 17 
great quantities of river and falt fiſh, < ERR. | . 
Butter, pounds weight, about 41056, C0 6% 

Cheeſe, ditto, about i 5 5 3 8 20, OOo, 4 
Gallons: of milk, - <= 1 3 . 7,000,008... 
Barrels of ftrong beer, ) IE WTR 85 
Barrels of ſmall beer, - VVÿ] 798, 4908... 


Tons of foreign wines 5% 3,04 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled ??? 
ah ind „ ORG 11, O00 0 
waters, above | ; 3 V: 
VVV 11, C000 


| 1 Pounds weight of candles, above - 


Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city of England, with reſpec to popt 
lation and commerce. Its exchange is reckoned: one of the beſt Mb 
Europe, being all built of free ſtone ; but the city itſelf is not we 
built; however, it has a quay half a mile in length, with a cuſtom-houk 

laid to be one of the moſt commodious in Europe. There is a cath 
dral, with eighteen pariſh churches ; alſo ſeveral hoſpitals and char. v 
ſchools. It has alſo a large ſquare, called 2xecen's Sjuare, adorned viii! 
trees, and a ſtatue of William III. on horſeback. The river Avon, on 
which there is a ſtone bridge, runs through the city. It is ſuppoſed ! 
contain 5, eo inhabitants. | SIT r 
Bath has its name from the mineral waters found in its neighbon 

Hood, which have acquired great reputation in the cure of ſome kin 

of diſeaſes. . It has ſome very elegant buildings, lately erected, as Chef 
Circus, North and South Parade, Royal Forum, and Queen's Squarghf 
The baths and mineral waters here are in ſo great eſtimation, that Wy... 

ſome ſeaſons. it is ſuppoſed there has been a reſort of no fewer 

Soco perſons, (many of whom were people of rank and fortune, ) to ti 
Place, on account of theſe waters. The ſeaſons for drinking are ti 

Spring and Autumn; the former beginning with April, and end... 

with June; the latter beginning with September, and ending with 
cember; and ſome patients remain in the place all winter. | 
The dock-yards of England are unqueſtionably the beſt in Euro Votti 
. - Theſe are Portſmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deer F. 
ford, of which the firſt is by far the beſt, and the moſt regular fort 
cation in England. Greenwich hoſpital for ſuperannuated ſeamen i neig! 
moſt — 2 — building, ſcarcely exceeded by any royal palace. Litch 
Saliſbury is remarkable for its cathedral. It is built in the Coffer at 
ſtyle, and was finiſhed in the year 1258, at the expence of L. 2% aral, 
an immenſe ſum in thoſe days. The chapter-houſe is of an odo nnge⸗ 
form, 150 feet in circumference, the whole, weight of the roof Ii 4 


upon one pillar, in the centre, ſo ſlender in appearance, and ſeemingiih. ac 
unable to ſupport. the burthen, that the conſtruction of it is accoumfork 
one of the greateſt curioſities in England. There is alſo a cloiſter Whit ren 
longing to this cathedral, 150 feet ſquare, and of excellent workm 
The church is 478 feet long, 76 broad, and 'the height 1 lding 


vauli 


= 


ENGLAND. 
- ing 80 feet; the ſpire is the 5 in England, meaſuring 470 


from the ground, and all built of free ſtone z the church is built 

he form of a lanthorn. The city is watered by the Upper Avon 

the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne on the eaſt. The ſtreets are 

ant, and generally croſs each other at nght angles. 1 

Warwick ſtands on the banks of the Avon, on a free ſtone rock, 

rough which a way is cut to it from the four cardinal points. Its 
are regular and ſpacious, and all meet in the centre of the 


in. The caſtle of the earl of Warwick ſtands on the brink of the 
er on a rock, which riſes 40 feet perpendicularly above. the water. 


is caſtle is adorned with paintings by Vandyke and other eminent: 
whcients in that art. It has alſo a fine terrace, 50 feet above the le- 


* 


of the water. The town itſelf is very populous. 


s decayed from what it formerly was. It ſtands on one fide of the 
ter Severn,, by a branch of which ſhips may come cloſe up to it. It 
s fire pariſh churches, and the cathedral is an ancient and magni- 
nt ſtructure: ; The town is clean and well built, with a good 
ne bridge. over the river, beſides a quay, wharf, and cuſtom · houſe. 

Exeter, including the ſuburbs, is upwards of two miles in circum- 
nee. It has ſix gates, 16 pariſh churches, five large meeting- 


Glouceſter has good conveniences for trade, though, in this reſpect, | 


ſes; and ſeveral chapels. It ſtands on the river Ex, over which 
re was a long and very ancient bridge, which has lately been taken 


wm in part, and a fine new one built to join an arm brought from 
it part of the old one which ſtill remains. The trade of this city is 


7 confiderable in ſerges, kerſeys, and other woollen goods. Exeter 


s formerly the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon kings; it was ſur- 
unded with the walls which remain at preſent, as alſo with a ditchs 
king Athelſtan. 3 


= 


Cheſter, ſuppoſed to be the moſt conſiderable city in the north · weſt 5 


England, ſtands on the river Dee, over which there is a fine 
doe of twelve arches, with a gate at each end. The ſtreets are gene- 
ly even and ſpacious, and meet in the centre, after crofling each. other 
night angles. Its walls. were firſt erected in 908 by a Mercia lady 
med Edilflida, and are joined on the ſouth ſide to the caſtle, from 
hence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and ſome of the mountains of 
ales, The city is large, populous, and wealthy, having 11 pariſhes 
d nine churches. . e Te 
Nottingham ſtands on a roek, about a mile to the northward of the 
er Trent. It is reckoned one of the neateſt towns of England, 
d has a conſiderable trade; the river having been made navigable in 
neighbourhood. 5 2 | CCC 5 f 
Litchfield holds the next place in rank to Cheſter, and ſtands in a 
ley about three miles to the ſouthward of the river Trent. 
dral, founded in 1148, is a noble Gothic ſtructure, but was much 


er the reformation, it was ſo completely reſtored, that it is now 
ly accounted one of the fineſt buildings in the kingdom. 


York is a large and populous city, ſituated on the river Ouſe. Ita 


If remarkable building is the cathedral, or minſter, whoſe nave is 


largeſt in the world, excepting that of St Peter's in Rome. The 


ing is 525 feet in length, and 110 in breadth. At the weſt end | 


two towers, connected together, and ſupported by a Gothic arch, 
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323 ENGLAND. 
2 reckoned the largeſt in Europe. The windows are finely ornameny 
with paintings, and in the front of the choir are the ſtatues of all g 
Engliſh monarchs, from William the Conqueror to Henry VI. Hy 
are alſo 22 ſtalls of white marble pillars, each conſiſting of an enti 
piece. The city is ſurrounded by walls, having four gates, and fi 
poſterns. There is a bridge of five arches over the river; and the toy 
has 17 pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral already deſcribed. 
Manufacture, and Commerce. There is no country in the wor 
where theſe articles are carried to a greater height than in Englany 
The places where the principal manufactures are carried on, howeye 
are by no means fixed; and it is obſerved, that the exceſſive tax 
with which the nation is loaded, have had the effect of driving the 
into the northern parts, where proviſions are cheaper, and the land. 
lower. Of all the manufactures carried on throughout the natio 
however, that of wool is undoubtedly the moſt important, and is 1 
foundation of great part of the foreign commerce. A vaſt trade 
earried on throughout the northern counties, in the inferior kinds 
woollen manufactures. In this reſpect, Mancheſter is particularly: 
 markable, which, though only a village, and its higheſt magiſtrate 
eonſtable, is, nevertheleſs, by means of its manufactures, become 
large and populous place. Here are fabricated a vaſt variety of bea 
tiful cottons, demitties, ticken, checks, &c. Conſiderable manufa 
tures are likewiſe carried on at Richmond, Leeds, and Wakefield in H 
fax. Paper, till lately, was imported into England in great quantiti 
but is now made in almoſt every part. of the kingdom, and the man 
facture is now arrived at great perfection, though ſtill the Engliſh pap 
does not excel that of other countries. With regard to hardware, ti 
Engliſh manufactures equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of eve 
other country in the world. Birmingham. and Sheffield are the How. 
places moſt remarkable for hardware; and ſo admirable are the inve 
tions there for facilitating theſe manufactures, that they can be afforded | 
one-fourth of the price required for thoſe of an inferior kind by othern 
tions; in which, however, they are no doubt greatly aſſiſted by the chea 
neſs of coals and proviſions, together with the convenience of fituati 
The mines of tin, copper, and lead have already been mentioned. 
are met with in Cornwall, Derbyſhire, and Somerſetſhire ; the all 
which has likewiſe great manufactures of -bone-lace, ſtockings, 2 
caps. The manufactures of Briſtol are very important, having ma 
large glaſs-honſes, of which one manufacture alone occupies 15. 1 
manufactures of braſs wire alone in this city are likewiſe very conſid 
able. Such encouragement has been given by the nobility and peo 
of fortune to the more expenſive manufactures of gold and fi 
which are carried on about London, that they are now faid to equal 
not to exceed, thoſe of any country in Europe. Great manufactures 
laſs, jewellery, and hardware of different kinds, are alſo carried 
in the neighbourhood of London, and in the city itſelf; in ſhort, tht 
. is fcarce a manufacture in Europe that is not now brought to the utm 
perfection in England; ſo that any farther detail ſeems altogether ! 
neceſſary at preſent. ; | | 5 
Of all countries in the world, Great Britain ſeems the molt prof 
for trade, whether we conſider its fituation as an ifland, its excel 
conſtitution of government, its natural productions, or manuſactuf 
Many of the products of the country are excellent articles for hs 
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00, as corn, cattle, metals of different kinds, pit coal, copperas, al- 
meme n, ſaffron, leather, butter, cheeſe, &c. There are four counties in 
all th yoland, viz, Huntingdonfhire, Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Suffolk; 

He e firſt produces the famous Stilton cheeſe, which is compared to the 
entiji neſan of Italy. Cheſhire-cheele is univerſally known, and likewife 
nd fit of Glouceſter, which by ſome people is preferred to the Cheſhire z 
e tore that of Suffolk is the worlt of the whole, though great quantities 

conſumed, on account of its cheapneſs, by the poorer clais of peo- 
wor, and much is alſo ſent on board of ſhips. Corn is exported in ſuch 
nglan N bantities as ſometimes to preſerve other nations from ſtarving, of which 
wevelli: had an inſtance this very year in France; though ſuch large ex- 
e ta nations are not always practiſed without detriment to Britain itſelf. 
>; the lay foreign veſſels, which touch occafionally at the Britiſh ports, 
and. er viqualled with the beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and biſcuit of Eng- 
natoMWnd ; and the quantities of other goods exported are almoſt incredi- 
is Me. Iron particularly is exported in immenſe quantities, but chiefly 
rade anfactured into great guns, balls, bombs, &c. Red-herrings, pil- 
inds Wards, ſalmon, oyſters, &c. likewiſe form articles of exportation. The 
ly Wictards are taken chiefly on the coaſts of Cornwall, where they a- 
ſtrate and to ſuch a degree, that 500,000 are ſometimes taken at one 
dome Whaught. Hemp, flax, hops, hats, ſhoes, houſehold-ſtuff, ale, beer, &c. 
f beaMrelikewiſe exported in conſiderable quantity. „ | 
ant Of all the branches of foreign Britiſh commerce, that with the Eaſt 
in Hahhadies is in many reſpects the moſt remarkable. This trade is lodged 
antito@ntirely in the hands of the Eaſt India Company, in conſequence of 
manlfiteir paying to government a very large ſum annually. Since the year 
h pape, the Company have . acquired an immenſe territory in that 
re, Met of the continent of Aſia, which formerly conſtituted the vaſt em- 
* eveiire of Indoſtan. The ke of chis territory are not certainly 
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he on, not even by the directors of the Company themſelves. They 
mehere been calculated at between three and four millions; but whatever 
ded Whey are, it is greatly to be doubted whether theſe acquiſitions have 
ther een productive of any real good to the proprietors. Many of the ſer- 
ches ants of the Company have indeed enriched themſelves, and returned 
tuatoW@ ith immenſe fortunes to their native country; but the affairs of their 
„Aüchaters are well known, by their frequent applications to government 
e Jall Wir relief, to have been greatly embaraſled for ſeveral years paſt; but on 
88, Mis ſubject it is impoſſible for any private perſon to give a ſatisfactory 
maß planation, nor indeed is it to our purpoſe ſo to do. The exports of 
ö. ie Company, as well as their imports, are certainly very great. From 
oni10Writain are ſent out all kinds of woollen manufactures, hardware, quick- 
peolver, bullion, lead, and, very lately, tin; in return for all which they 
d u rport gold. precious ſtones, filks, and ſpiceries, arrack, porcelain, and 
qua petre, for home conſum ption ; beſides a vaſt quantity of filks, muſ- 
tures ins, & c. for exportation to other countries. | 5 3 
rried WY Before the late war with America, a vaſt trade was carried on with 
t, Me colonies there, the balance of which was ſo much in favour of Eng- 
- UM Wand, that the coloniſts were ſuppoſed to be indebted no leſs than fix 
her lions ſterling to the Englilh merchants ; which immenſe ſum was 
atirely loſt on the part of England; and this, together with the ani- 
P10 Wolities occaſioned by the war, has produced an indifference betwixt 
xcelk ie two nations, not likely to be ſoon terminated. Though a commer- 
ac treaty has therefore been concluded with the United States, the 
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- trade has not been revived in any conſiderable degree, nor is it prob; 
% c of nn To 9 
The next great branch of Engliſh trade js with the Britiſh Weſt Ii 
dia iſlands ; an enumeration of which will be given in the ſubſequenli Is, 
part of this work. To theſe iſlands the chief exports are Oſnaburg h 
nens for clothing their ſlayes, linens of other kinds, kerſeys, and broad 
cloths, ſilks, and ſtuffs, red caps for the flaves, ſtockings and ſhoes, mil 
linery ware, and other articles of clothing; butter, cheeſe, pickles, ca 
dles, ale, beer, &c. ; carpenters utenſils; powder, ſhot ; braſs and cor 
per wares, and even pantiles and coals. Negroes from Africa mae its, 
alſo a conſiderable article of trade with the Weſt Indies. In retum 
for theſe, the imports to . ee are ſugar, rum, pimento, ginger 
indigo, and other materials for dying, mahogany, various kinds of 
drugs, cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, and preſerves of ſome kinds. | 
Ihe trade betwixt England and Turkey was formerly ſo conſiderable er 
as to afford a balance of L. 500, ooo annually in favour of the latter Wer fer 
but through the practices of the French it gradually diminiſhed, and ec 
at preſent is in a very low ſtate with both kingdoms. The exports fronii ur, 
England are woollen cloths, iron, tin, and lead, iron utenſils, clocks 
watches, ſpices, cochineal, logwood, and verdigreaſe ; in return fo 
which are imported cotton, raw. ſilks, drugs, materials for dying, car 
pets, ſkins, fruits, coffee, &c. „%%% re ne 
The exports to the more remote regions of the eaſt, as Arabia, Per. an 
Na, and China, are great quantities of foreign ſilver and bullion, with 
ſeveral kinds of woollen manufactures, likewiſe ſundry utenſils of iron, WW lat 
lead, and braſs ;. importing in return, tea, porcelain ware, gold dult, iſ of 
coffee, faltpetre, muſlins, chintz, callicoes, raw and wrought ſilk, &. 
All theſe articles are imported in ſuch abundance, that the re- exporta- Ned. 
tion of them to other countries more than compenſates for the quantity 
of ſilver ſent out 1 F „ 
The moſt confiderable trade carried on between England and the t t! 
continent of Africa, is that with the barbarous nations on the coat. n 2 
The exports to that country are coarſe woollen and linen manufac- Mb t 
tures, ſwords, knives, gunpowder, and ſhot; in return for which are 
imported gold-duſt, gum, medicinal' and colouring drugs, red-wood, 
ivory, &c. ; beſides all which, a great number of ſlaves are till carried 
off, though not in ſuch numbers as before the American war, when the Witch 
colonies alone received 108,000 annually. When the French were in ed! 
poſſeſſion of Senegal, before the war of 1755, they, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, almoſt entirely monopolized the gum trade; but though that eur 
Hand has been again ceded to France, by the treaty of 1783, the trov- n is 
bles which have ſince taken place are of too ſerious a nature to allos 
the French much time to think of enlarging their commerce. The 
other articles of trade between France and Guinea at that time were Www 
gold, oſtrich feathers, bees wax, ambergreaſe, millet, hides, and ſlaves. 
Portugal was formerly a very favourite ally of England, on account 
of the quantity of Englith goods conſumed in that kingdom ; but ſome kayo 
late tranſactions have produced a conſiderable degree of indifference Mit i 
between the nations. The Portugueſe miniſtry are ſaid to have ela t 
bliſhed courts, by which the Engliſh merchants are defrauded of great 
oy of their capitals, without any poſſibility of recovering them. The eee 
ave likewiſe erected two Brazil companies, which are ſaid to be vet 
1 to the trade of England. Formerly the exports from Eng. ar 
land to Portugal were much the ſame as to Spain, and the m—_ 
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1 Ke. | : 5 
4 exports to Spain are woollen goods, tin, leather, braſs manufac- 
ue, corn, iron, lead, fiſh, haberdaſhery wares, German and other li- 
n; the returns are wine, indigo, cochineal, and other colouring ingre- 
ens, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, oil, &c. 
Various kinds of woollen goods are exported to Italy, with ſome ſorts 


Ind receives oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried 
Fits, colours, anchovies, raw and wrought filks, ke. 

A commercial treaty has been lately concluded with France, of 
wich we ſhall give an account when we come to treat of that country. 
Though Flanders was the place from whence England originally 
kived her knowledge of woollen manufaQures, ſo greatly has the 


ir ferges and flannels, the other articles are only tin, lead, ſugars, and 
hhacco ; the returns being cambrics laces, linen, and other articles of 
uur; for which there is ſo great a demand, that the annual balance 
wank England is ſaid to be L. 250, %% ᷑ Pe ft: | | 

The exports to Germany are cloths and ſtuffs of various kinds, Eaſt 
dia goods, tin, pewter, ſugar, and tobacco; the imports are, coarſe 
hen in great quantities, tinned plates, timber for all uſes, wine, thread, 
kc. and ſo great was the demand for theſe articles, that, before the laſt 
ar, the balance was ſuppoſed to be no leſs than L. 500,000 annually. 
late, however, the German princes have thought proper to make 


Inly diminiſhed, if not totally removed the balance already men- 
There is a greater export of manufactured tobacco from England to 
land, than to any other country in Europe; and many articles are 


m are ſent great quantities of woollen goods, , ſea-coal, hardware, 
ad, tin, ſalt, &c. | ; | | | 
Ava trade is carried on between England and Holland. To the 
It, ginger, Eaſt India and Turkey commadities ; and in return, the 
pitch ſend fine linen, flax, lace, toys, &c. ; but the balance is ſup- 
ned to be greatly in favour of England. | 

Theſe vaſt commercial dealings with all nations in the world, cannot 
ecurried on without an immenſe quantity of ſhipping, in which Bri, 
11s ſuppoſed to be more powerful than any other nation in the 
nd, Aa eſtimate was made ſome time ago, by which the ſtates of 
land were put on a footing with Great Britain in this reſpect, but there 
MW not the ſmalleſt reaſon to doubt the fallacy of that eſtimate. The 
ance of foreign trade in favour of *ngland has been computed at no 
Shan three millions annually ; but it is certain that the conſtant en- 
ours of other European nations to rival the Engliſh manufactures, 
ut in time greatly diminiſh its commerce with foreign countries. But 
4, though this ſhould be the caſe, it is probable that the loſs would 
ely be felt, as the whole foreign trade of England is computed not 
erceed one-fixth part of that, which is ſaid to amount to no leſs than 
"millions annually. Near two-thirds of the foreign trade of Englind 
*arried on from the port of London, and a great part of the gold 
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. | gold colt, dying drugs, bay-ſalt, oil, wine, moiſt and dry 


\peltry, leather, fiſh, Eaſt India goods, tin, &c. and in return Eng- 


ner improved in that branch, that ſome of the exports to Flanders 


t of Engliſh manufactures for clothing their troops, which has neceſ—- 


mt thither which cannot be ſold in other countries. To this king- 


ter are exported woollen goods, corn, chals, hides, tobacco, tar, ſu- 
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and filver received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, &c. is ſent of 
Holland and the Eaſt Indies. : f . 
The Bank of England has not only been of the greateſt utility in fy 
porting the commercial, but alſo the political intereſts of England 
that ſome account of it well deſerves a place in every work ot this kin 
The immenſe demands for money, in the way of commerce, requ 
ſach quantities of gold and ſilver, that the tranſporting of them tr, 
place to place would not only be highly inconvenient, but dangerous, 
account of thefts and robberies. Lo avoid this, therefore, and Jikewif 
to ſupply the place of caſh where it cannot inſtantly be procured, bu 
bills, or promiſſory notes for certain ſums, were invented To mai 
theſe anſwer all the purpoſes of caſh, nothing more is neceſſary than H 
the credit of the perſon or company who iſſues them ſhould be well He 
bliſhed throughout the kingdom ; and this 1s eminently the caſe witht 
bank of England, whoſe notes are of equal value with gold and H 
throughout the ifland. Theſe are not only eaſily tranſmitted from place ¶ bes 
place, but a further advantage attends them, chat in caſe danger is bo 
prehended, they may without injury be cut in two, and one half ſer; WW © 
one time, and the other afterwards. Another benefit alſo attends ne 
uſe of them, viz. that, if deſtroyed by any means, the bank will, | 
making oath of ſuch accident, and giving proper ſecurity, reſtore f 
value to the proprietor. | ; 
The Stocks, of which we hear ſo much in every newſpaper, are ſh 
in the funds of ſome company, and are bought without any expect The 
of ever receiving the ſum paid out. The word Sock originally ſig una 
fied a certain ſum of money laid in for enabling any company to ca pled 
on their trade; and in proportion to the ſhare put in by each of RP <7: 
company, a certain ſhare of the profit was delivered. In latter tin pa 
| however, the meaning of the word has been extended to any ſum Wi") !! 
money lent to government, on condition of receiving a certain ivtereif®) \ 
which, on account of the greater known ability of government to er. 
the ſtipulated, ſum is always lower than that given by private perl uk, 
where there is often danger of loſing both principal and intereit ; le 
this is the caſe alſo with public trading companies, whole credit n Tha 
neceſſarily be ſtronger than that of private perſons. : not 
In this ſenſe, the ſtocks, both in the funds of government and 1 9! 
ding companies, may be bought and ſold; but as the capitals of ene wuld 
company are limited by government to a certain ſum, it is evide e poff 
that when the ſum is completed, there can be no more bought fd We 
the company, though perſons already poſſeſſed of ſtock may buy: Ind w. 
| fell among one another as much as they pleaſe. Thus the value of Wi" 
ſtocks is very variable, and depends, in fact, on the caprice of the er 
ple at large; for it there are many cuſtomers, the proprietors of M erabl. 


will take care to enhance its value, as much as a merchant who ky le ine 
he has a quantity of goods on hand which cannot be procured Pan 
Where elſe. On the other hand, when thoſe who incline to tell eric 
more numerous than the buyers, ſtock naturally becomes cheaper hem 
goods of any kind will do when they are every where to be had. iy ir 
ar 


From theſe circumſtances ariſes a kind of ſpeculation or gambi 
We wa ſome have raiſed immenſe fortunes in a very ſhort u 
tough many more have entirely ruined themſelves by it. Tbis i 
ed Stock-jebbing, and conſiſts in artfully taking the advantage of an 
rehting to the affairs of the nation which may tend to influence 1 


lonies 
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Lal opinion concerning the affairs of any public company, and thus 
ie or lower the value of its ſtock in the eyes of the nation at large 
[1 if authenticated facts do not concur with their wiſhes, the dealers 
this kind of game are not fo conſcientious as to heſitate at inventing and 


I wopagating falſe reports to the utmoſt of their power. Thus, if they 
y nt to ſell. their ſhare of Rock, a parcel of ſtories are forged, greatly : 


the advantage of the company; but if they are inclined to buy, 
ters are invented equally to its difadvantage ; the value of its ſtock, 


kewi p gs LA eee eg | 4 
bull ng in the former caſe raiſed, and, in the latter, diminiſhed. * 
mi et monied people who have large ſhares in theſe companies, and are 
u s ready to lend money to government, or to contract with it on 


oper occaſions, are principal actors in this buſineſs, and can at their 
eaſure raiſe or lower the ſtocks. But, beſides theſe there are a num- 
r of inferior dealers, whoſe ſhare is merely nominal or fictitious. 
Theſe, though utterly incapable of paying the price, will yet pretend 
p buy, ſometimes to the amount of a very large ſum, but when the 
y of payment comes, they only give in as much money as is the dif- 


1 rence between the price of ſtocks at the time they bought and the 
11, ne when they pay. "This kind of traffic is become fo common, that 
bre nt phraſes have been invented to characteriſe the people who deal in it; 


| buyers being called Bulls, and the ſellers Bears, on the Exchange 


Au“ 


J. | : 1 | = 

The value of theſe ſtocks is eſtimated, not by the quantity of money 
mually received in proportion to that originally paid, but by the ſup- 
ved ſtrength and credit of the company who pays it; and hence, as 


* ke credit of government is naturally ſuperior to that of any private 
tim npany, however great, a ſhare in government ſtock, which produces 
um iy 18 or 241. annually, will ſell higher than one of a trading com- 
pterel ny which produces 30 or 361. in the ſame time. All theſe ſtocks, 


owever, differ very much from the nature of the tranſactions with the 


t to | 
ho, ok, and that in the following particulars: 1. That the notes iſſued 
t: the bank are not altered in their value by any reports whatever. 
dt u That they are not chargeable with any intereſt. And, 3. That they 


mot be transferred from the bank to any other proprietor. In this 
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eren differ alſo from India bonds, it being neceſſary that the latter 

\f e ould be accepted, and muſt be paid on fix months notice, either by 

eride e poſſeſſor or the company. 7 or 05 Gere La | 

bt fd We {hall cloſe this account of the manufactures and trade of Eng- 

buy nd with a ſhort hiſtorical ſketch of the origin and progreſs of the 

e of er. Before the time of Queen Elizabeth, the commerce of England 

the very limited, but under that princeſs it began to extend itſelt con- 

of M erablß. Her notions of trade were indeed very juſt, but. ſhe was too 4 
o kk inclined co encourage her ſubjects in commercial ſchemes. Though vY 
red planned out the ſettlement of Virginia, therefore, and ſome of the Ks 
(ell erican colonies, ſhe left her ſubjects to ſettle and defray the expence 92 
apen dem as they thought proper. James I, notwithſtanding his imbe- 5 
J. lity in other reſpects, entered into projects of trade, which were very by: 
ambient and beneficial to the nation. Under him moſt of the American 7 


lonies were ſettled, and commerce flourithed very conſiderably under 


ort til | 48 
is other princes of the family of Stuart, however inimical they might $f 
am do civil liberty. In a little time the progreſs of other nations in 1 
e the commercial way began to be watched; the multitude of places to - 
42 


ch commerce might be carried on after the diſcovery of the —_ 
—_ Wd Won” 5 80 
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and Weſt Indies, naturall roduced, vaſt. increaſe of ſhipping ; a" 
<4 Well at by 3 has at length been fixed into a ſettle p 
and acknowledged naval dominion of the ſeas, ever ſince 1340. Pi 1 
de Valois fitted out a fleet, conſiſting of 400 fail of ſhips, manned viii | 
40,000 men, and that of Edward III. conſiſting of 2 60, commanded b 4 
the king in perſon. The action happened off Sluys. Victory declared fo 5 
the. Engliſh. The carnage of the enemy was 27. 8 and chieff 5 
owing to the number, ſkill, and courage of the Engli archers. Thir * 
ty thouſand were killed or drowned, and above, 230 of their large 4 
ſhips taken: the loſs of the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. Thi ah 
ſignal victory gave occaſion to the zoble of that monarch, by which h 55 
aſſerted the dominion of the ſea, and rer of France. | He A 
Pears completely armed in the middle of a ſhip at ſea; in his righ 45 
hand is a ſword, in the left a ſhield, with the arms of England ant 5 
France; the royal ſlandard diſplayed at the ſtern. 5 n 
After the diſcovery of America and the Eaſt Indies, the Spaniard 15 
and Portu ueſe, by virtue of the Pope's. authority, had divided theſ bo 
two TED continents between them ; and were indeed the 1 mob — 
powerful commercial nations of the world; but the king of Spain ha 1 , 
ving ſeized on the crown of Portugal, and thus become tnaſter of a * 
the ſhipping of that kingdom, became ſo powerful by ſea, that he kep 4 
the whole coaſts of Europe in alarm, until bis power was entirely bro 5 
ken by the loſs of the Spaniſh Armada, in 1588. The revolt of th 8 
Dutch, which took place immediately after, further reduced the pow Try 
of Spain, but without any advantage to England; as, though the Eng oy 
Un gained a new ally, they alſo found a new rival in the republic 20 
Holland. This induſtrious people, having once obtained their liberty 1100 
in a great meaſure, by the powerful aſſiſtance of Queen erf . 
mediately ſet about the increaſe of their commerce, an e eee he 6 
of naval carriers to all the nations of Europe; and thus they er =... 
raiſed themſelves to a great and powerful nation, capable of re 4g 
ing the moſt powerful European nations, and even of diſputing t 4 
aforeſaid dominion of the ſea with their ancient allies. Fo. ; which 
In the mean time, France began to extend its power in ſuc an 
manner as ſeemed to threaten the downfal of the liberties of TY 3 
Tho' the great deſigns of Henry IV. (who had projected a deſign o |. re 
ling the balance of power in Europe for ever,) had miſcarried, or i: i 
though he had been prevented by death from ſeeing the einne tarp 
them, the French now began to be ſenſible of their own im por ww 
and, from his time, the nation began to aſſume an air of * Wi. ke 
which it had never ventured to do before. Schemes of little 25 : ap 
univerſal dominion were laid by their ambitious monarchs, mY uh 
frequently interrupted by domeſtic troubles. Theſe almoſt wy” m 
involved them in wars with Britain, in which the commerce 1 5 allo 
was ſure to ſuffer through the ſuperiority of the Engliſh in nava bo "WM ii; 
but it is very probable that the late revolution, which has prove an tem; 
. favourable to the ſchemes of dominion, will prove very beneficia 1 2 
merce, and thus England may find in France a much more po 2 
rival in the commercial way than ever ſhe expeted. dure, y 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the commerce and manu 5 "i te pr 
England were at a very low ebb. The city of London, a : ae 
ion, was computed to have only 100, ooo inhabitants; oh 32 WY 
| res We were augmented to 150,c00, Other nations furni IE. 7s: 
| o 5 \ | 5 | 
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ls and even ſhips, to England. All kinds of iron utenſils; even 
als, came from Germany: France ſupplied paper and linen, as well 
wine; ſugar was ſupplied by Portugal; and the productions of 


Lormous price from the Venetians and Genoeſe Land was fold ax 
por 12 years purchaſe, and money was -lent at 12 per cent. intereſt. 


:c-fion of this princeſs, the cuſtoms produced only L. 36,000 a- year. 
lt the reſtoration, they were farmed out at L. 4eo,000, and before 


ammerce has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the amount of it to fo- 
ron countries is now calculated at ſeven millions Sterling, and its im- 
uus five, of which there is a re- exportation to the value of two 
nillions. erg | 5 33 1 
pullic Trading Companies. While the Engliſh commerce was in its 
fancy, government thought it neceſſary to grant excluſive charter s 
v companies trading to particular places, as the Eaſt Indies, Hudſon's 
hy, South Sea, Africa, Turkey, and Ruſſia. The three laſt, how- 
wer, are now diſſolved, and the trade laid open to any perſon whe 
looſes ; only that every merchant who propoſes trading to theſe coun- 
ties muſt be ſubje& to the laws and regulations of the company, be- 
come a member of it, and pay a ſmall ſum on being admitted, for the 
purpoſe of keeping conſuls in different places, erecting forts, &c. 

The firſt trading company in England, and indeed in the world, 
x that to the Eaſt Indies. It commenced in the time of queen 
llzabeth, and even then the capital was immenſe, confidering the 
ulue of money in theſe days, being L. 369,891: 5s. This was 
niſed! by ſubſcription, the original ſhares being only L. 50 but, in 
le year 1676, a conſiderable dividend having already accrued to 

the Company, the directors agreed to add the profits to the capital, by 
which the latter was doubled; the ſhares became L. 100 value, and 
de capital L. 739, 382: 10s. From this time to the year 1685, the 
tte profits appear to have been {till greater; amounting to L. 939, 639, 
mich again, added to the ſtock, raiſed it to L. 1,703, 402. Notwith- 
landing theſe favourable appearances, however, the Company received 

b many diſcouragements from James II. and ſuſtained ſo many loſſes 

lj revolutions and wars in Indoſtan, that, at the acceſſion of King 

Wiliam, they were in very indifferent circumſtances. This was per- 


the ſanction ef parliament ; for which reaſon its ſtock was often ſold 
br leſs than one-half of what it was worth; and for this reaſon it 
Fs determined to create a new Company, under the authority of par- 
lament. This was for ſome time violently oppoſed ; but at length the 
tw Company prevailed, by means of the powerful argument of two 
wlions advanced to government. The Old Company, finding the act 
efetive in ſome reſpects, and no doubt juſtly offended at finding 
liemſelves thus rivalled by others, who could plead no reaſon for their 
merference but a deſire of participating their profits, raiſed fuch a 
lent clamour, that, in 1702, it was judged proper to unite/ them. 
it years after, the intereſt of eight per cent. which had been allowed 
* proprietors of the New Company on the two millions they had ad- 
Riced, was reduced to five; and a new loan of L. 1, zaco, oo obtains . 
d without any intereſt, for the purpoſe of making this reduction. This 
Vor. I. LR Tx on. 2 
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nerica by Spain; while thoſe of the Eaſt Indies were purchaſed at an 
ping was very inconſiderable, and the number ſo ſmall, that, at the 


e revolution, produced above double that ſum. Since that time, 


fired alſo to be in a great meaſure owing to its 3 never received 
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Has the price at that time exacted by government for the prolongaty 
of the excluſive privileges of the Company, who now received a yer 
charter, with the title of The United Company of Merchants tr; 
ding to the kaſt Indies.” By ſubſequent acts, theſe privileges wert 
Continued from time to time; but, in 17 30, an additional demand wy 
made by government, at the ſame time that the intereſt of the mone 
tent was reduced from five td three per cem, which was called the In 
Alan three per cent annuities. Theſe, however, are different from th4 
trading ſtock of the Company, from which the proprietors derive on 
the dividends of the profits, according to the ſhare of ſtock they hang 
advanced, which dividend riſes or falls according to the real or pre 


tended circumſtances of the Company. . nit 
* 'The immenſe acquiſition of territory by the Company, amounting tier 
no leis than 282,0c0 ſquare miles, and containing above 30, ooo, coo net 
mhabitants, muſt undoubtedly have been attended with a proportion T 
Able increaſe of trade, though by no means with an augmentation o e 
wealth, or ſatis faction to the proprietors. It has indeed ſubjeded plain 
them, not only to the depredations of their ſervants, but to th beir 
Envy and jealouſy of government. Hence, under pretence of reg en 
ating their affairs, a total alteration in their conſtitution has non Ir. 
taken place. In the year 1767, a deſign was formed of depriving ther 2 bi 
of their territorial acquiſitions, which, it was pretended, could only be dee 
long of right to government: however, this project miſgave at tha Ide 
time, and probably could not have been carried into execution without * 
ne 


great difficulty, had not the ill fortune of the Company, in the yea 
1773, induced them to apply to the miniſter, (Lord North), for a loit 
of money to relieve them from a temporary embaraſſment. This pro 
Yaced an inquiry into their affairs by a committee of parliament, b 
Which it appeared, that the company employed 110 ſhips and 817 
nen, of which 70 ſhips, and 7150 men were employed in the trade between 
ndia and Europe. In the trade of India itſelf, and from China, 
Were employed 34 grabs, and 720 men, beſides fix patkets, with 320 
men, which, all together, made up the number above mentioned. 
With regard to their pecuniary affairs, it appeared, that, from the 
year 1708 to 1756, including a ſpace of 474 years, the Company had 
divided L. 12, 00, oco Sterling, being a revenue, on an average, of 
L. 280.coo a- year, and which, on the capital of the Company 
TL. 3,199,000, amounted to eight and an half per cent; and during this 
time the Company's capital had been angmented by L. 80,000; At this 
time, every proprietor of India ſtock, to the amount of L. 500, whe 
ther man or woman, or whether à native of Britain or not, had 
| Tight to be a manager, and to vote in the general council; but by? 
Il paſſed in 1773, the managers muſt be poſſeſſed of L. 1000 ſtock, 
The directors were to be elected four years, fix of them annually, the 
whole nuniber being 24. The mayor's court of Calcutta, whoſe pov! 
had been extended ſince the territorial acquiſitions, was confined to th 
deciſion of ſmall mercantile cauſes, to which alone it had reached be, 
fore. Inſtead of this, a new court was inflituted, conſiſting of a jt 
tice and three puiſne judges, all of them to be appointed by the crows 
The preſidency of Bengal was made ſuperior to all others in India, and 
the right of nominating its governor and council was veſted in tie 
Frown. The ſalaries of the judges were alſo fixed in the follow! 
Manner: The chief juſtice was to have L. 8000, and each of the wo 


wy 
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free L. 6000. per annum. The appointments of the governor-general 
yd council were alſo fixed, the former having L. 25,900 a- year, and 
ach of the others L. 40, 00. No farther alteration than what has 
en already mentioned was made in the conſtitution of the Company 
n Britain. It is ſtill governed by a court of 24 directors, e 
the chairman and deputy- chairman; the chairman having a ſalary o 

J 300, and each of the directors L. 1 50 a- year. Their meetings or 
courts are held once a week, but commonly oftener. Several com- 
nittees are choſen out of the body of directors, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſped certain branches of the Company's trade. Their titles are, the 


nittee of Shipping, of Accounts, of Law-ſuits, and a Committee to 
werent the Growth of Private Trade. Under theſe committees are a ſe- 
getary, caſhier, clerks, and ware-houſe keepers, 5 | 

The new regulations of 1773 were ſo far from producing any good 
tloct on the affairs of the Company, that they were univerſally com- 
plained of, both by the natives and Britiſh ſubje&s. The contuſion in 


cions of their inſolvency had gone abroad; and theſe were adopted 
Mr Fox, who, at the time of his being in power, in 1783, had Rea 
2 bill upon this ſuppoſition. By this it was propoſed to inveſt ſeven 
itectors with the whole power of every thing relating to the Company. 
Theſe were to hold their offices for four years, not to be removeab 
ſooner, except by an addreſs from one of the Houſes of Parliament. 
Nine gentlemen were to be appointed for aſſiſting them in managing 
the commercial matters of the Company; all of them were to be named 
jythe ſecretary of ſtate, and adopted by the Houſe of Commons; and the 
ine gentlemen laſt mentioned were to be ſubject to the ſeven directors, and 
to be removeable at their pleaſure. This bill was paſſed by the Houle of 
Commons, but thrown out by the Lords; and it was not till the cloſ 
the ſeſſion of 1784 that Mr Pitt could procure a new one to his A 
At that time the affairs of the Company were regulated in che following 
manner : 1. A board of control was eſtabliſhed in Britain, by means 
a which the tranſactions in Aſia might more conveniently be brought 
under the review of the Britith legiſlature. 2. Methods were taken 125 
tulating the conduct of the ſervants of the Company, and prevent- 
ug the abuſes which had formerly prevailed. 3. Means were alſo take 
for bringing to condign punifhment thole who ſhould be guilty of 
mes in that country for the future. To accomplith theſe purpoſes, 
x perſons are nominated by the king, of which a ſecretary of ſtate 
ad the chancellor of exchequer are always to make two; and the pre- 
dent, if there happens to be an equal diviſion, ſhall have a caſting 
Nite. Theſe compoſe the board of control, whoſe buſineſs it is tg 
liperintend, control, and direct all the tranſactions relative to the revenues 
government, whether military or civil, of the Britiſh territories in the 
kalt Indies; and for the further ſecurity of the Company, all the 
members are ſworn to execute their office with fidelity. The court 
f directors are obliged to deliver them all minutes, reſolutions, or- 
lers, &c. both of their own, and likewiſe of the court of proprietors, 
hat they may have the approbation of the board of control, without 
ich none are to be ſent abroad, on any pretence whatever. Though 
de king has power to recal either the India governors or mem- 
kts of the council from Aſia, yet the appointment of theſe is ſtill 
Pt 2 | let 


Committee of Buying, the Committee of Correſpondence, the Com- 


their money matters bad increaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſtrong ſuſpi- 
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ſtill a ſuperiority over every other in the 


viſal of parliament, With reſpect to the malverſation of the Comps- 


\ 


left with the court of directors; and the preſidency of Bengal hy 
Eat z but the council of 
Bengal is in abſolute ſubjection to the Company at home; and ynleſ 
in caſes of immediate and abſolute neceſſity, are prohibited from ating um 
without orders. 1 5 1 5 
Jo reform and prevent abuſes in the civil and military eſtabliſhment 
in India, a reviſal and ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary places was enjoined, 
and the reform in theſe matters is conſtantly to be ſubjected to the re. em 


ny's ſervants, which had formerly been ſo ſhameful, every method of 

revention was taken that could be deviſed. Formerly the delinquents dan 

ad been ſcreened, by committing their offences in the territories of In-und! 
dian princes, and thus not cogniſable by the Britiſh government; 
but by this act, every offence, let it be committed where it would, was de. L. 2. 
clared equally puniſhable by the Britiſh laws as though it had been 
done in Britain itſelf. The receiving of preſents from the natives was iſo w. 
declared to be in itſelf extortion, and liable to puniſhment accordingly, 
Diſobedience of orders, a very common practice among the Company's ſtreet 
ſervants, and bargaining for offices, another miſchievous practice, were Miſſa! 0 
both pronounced miſdemeanours of law; and it was provided, that per- iich r 
ſons guilty of either of theſe ſhould not have it in their power to com-Mifſklow 

ound with the Company, or eyer be reſtored to their offices under it, time ' 

ollectors and receivers were bound by oath to receive no gratuity above I, 
the legal tribute; and any correſpondence with the enemies of GreatMiſporer 
Britain was likewiſe prohibited. 5 was alſo declared lawful, after then 
Iſt of January 178g, for the attorney-general, or court of directors, to ted 
exhibit an information againſt any perſon guilty of the crimes of extor-Wiſpuny 1 
tion, or others, committed in the Eaſt Tndies, the trial to come on before 
commiſſioners choſen from both Houſes of Parliament. Twenty-ſix o 


| Theſe were to be choſen by ballot from the Houſe of Lords, and 46 in lray 


the ſame manner from the Houſe of Commons. The names of the par-Mif®clar 


ties thus choſen were to be put into a box, to be drawn out by lot, in en t. 


Preſence of the parties themſelves, and of three of the judges. The pe 
parties accuſed ſhall have the liberty of challenging the names as they ſe con 
are drawn out, or the firſt four names of the peers and the firſt fix ot tell 
the commons which ſhall be drawn out, without challenging, fhall beg ured 
returned by the judges to the lord chancellor, to inſert: their names The 
with thoſe of the three judges in a ſpecial commiſſion, by whom, or anf er, 
ſeven of the number, one of the judges being always included, the inlforern 
1 is to be tried, and the judgment to be effeCtual and cect 
ve. | | OP | 


A proteſt was entered into againſt . this bill by five peers, * becanſe,M'icheg 


Fay they, we think the principle of the bill falſe, unjuſt, and unconſ lion 
Tutional ; falſe, in as much as it provides no effectual remedy for ec int 
evils it affects to cure; unjuſt, as it indiſcriminately compels all perſon! e redi 
returning from India to furniſh the means of accuſation and perſecutic Att 
' againſt themſelves ; and unconſtitutional, becauſe it eſtabliſhes a ne Co: 
court of judicature, in which the admiſſion of incompetent evidence 1s land t. 
expreſsly directed, and the ſubject is unneceſſarily deprived of his mok dem fy 
ineſtimable birth-right, a trial by jury.” Whether this cenſure be aug ext. 


er not, time can only determine. Hitherto, however, the good effect Foyed 


of the bill have not been ſufficient to retrieve the affairs oi the — mi 
. 8 . 8 9 ; , fy ; £ - pany bam 
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75 as their late application for aſſiſtance to government ſuſiciently evi- 


hat 

| +,» En "#2 b : | 

5 Bank of England. The utility of this Company, for the purpoſes of 
tins ammerce and policy, has already been hinted at. It was incorporated- 
u 1 the year 1694, the proprietors having advanced to government the 


um of L. t, 200, o00, for which the ſubſcribers received almoſt eight per 


we: -t, In the charter received at this time, they are ſtiled the Go- 
n. emors and Company of the Bank of England; but they were prohibit- 
npa- Wed from borrowing from any perſon, without leave by act of parliament ;. 


bey were alſo prohibited from trading or carrying on any kind of mer- 
tandiſe ; though they were allowed to deal in bills of exchange, to buy 
nd ſell bullion, or foreign gold and ſilver coin. By an act which paſſ- 
ad three years after, they were allowed to augment their capital to 
[,2,201,17I : 10 8.: their ſtock was determined to be a perſonal, and not 
real eſtate ; it was likewiſe enacted, that no contract, either by word 
i writing, for buying or ſelling bank ſtock, ſhould be valid, unleſs re- 
tered within ſeven days in the books of the bank, and the ſtock tranſ- 
erred in 14 days. It was likewiſe declared felony to counterfeit the 


ſich notes or bills. In the ſeventh year of queen Anne, the Company were 
lowed to augment their capital to upwards of four millions, at which 
tme they advanced to government a ſum of L. 400,000; and in the year 


bove n, another of L. 1, 5co,000. In 1718 the intereſt of the money lent to 
rea vrernment was reduced to five or cent,in conſequence of which the Com- 
the ey delivered up exchequer bills to the amount of two millions, and con- 


pany were allowed to demand ſuch ſums of money from their ſubſcribers 
$ might be found neceſſary in a general court of proprietors; and if any 
ferſon ſhould negle@ to pay his ſhare of the money required, which was 
alrays to be in proportion to the ſhare of bank Rock he poſſeſſed, it was 
&clared to be lawful, not only to ſtop the dividends of ſuch perſon, but 
en the transfers of his ſhare, and to charge him with the intereſt of 
hve per cent. for the money omitted to be paid; and if this neglect ſhould 
e continued for three months, it then became lawful for the Company 


x of {ll as much of the delinquent's ſtock as would pay the ſum re- 
11 be ured. . . ä een af 
mes The intereſt of the money lent to government was ſoon reduced to 
anf ur, and in 1742 to three per cent. tor a new loan, at which time the 
e in orernment was indebted to the Company in L. 3, 200, ooo, one half bear - 
deci· ag four, and the other three per cent. Four years after they agreed to 


accept of an annuity of L. 39, 442, inſtead of L. 986, 800 due to them in 


Achequer bills; at which time alſo they agreed to advance another 
nion, and were allowed to augment their capital with L. 986, 800, 
the e intereſt to continue at 3+ per cent. till December 1757, and then to 
rſon reduced to three. | 5 I | 
atio At this time, in order to facilitate the circulation of the exchequer bills; 
neue Company eſtabliſhed what is called the Bank Circulation. To under- 
ce aud this, we mutt conſider, that the Company are obliged to keep caſh by 
mol dem ſufficient to anſwer, not only the ordinary demands of buſineſs, but 
ju extraordinary one that may come in courſe ; the overplus being em- 
2 Pbyed in diſcounting bills of exchange, buying gold and ſilver, and govern- 


{al of the bank, or any ſealed bank bill or bank note, or to alter or eraſe 


ſeted to accept of an annuity of L. 100, ooo. At this time alſo the Com- 


7 EL re 


nt ſecurities. But finding it now inconvenient to take ſuch a large ſum 
$a million, with which they were obliged to furniſh government, out of 
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the ſum already advanced. In conſideration. of this, they are paid foy 


# 


$34 'ENCLAND. 
their current * they fell upon the following method, which ever fa 


has been found to anſwer their own exigencies, as well as thoſe of goven 
ment. A ſubſcription was opened, and annually renewed, for a millio 

of money, the fubſcribers to advance 10 per cext. and oblige theme, 
to pay up the remainder when called upon, under penalty of forfeit 


per cent. intereſt for the money advanced, and one-fourth per cent. ſe 

the whole ſum they agree to furniſh. In caſe any part is demande 
they have alſo five per cent. allowed them for what they advance, os 
and above the four per cent. already mentioned ; at the ſame time th; 
the bank engages to repay them the principal within the ſpace of a yea 
Thus the Bank has all the advantages of keeping a million of money þ 
them; at the ſame time that by every million lent to government at thre 
ger cent. they gain L. 22,500, the expence of intereſt to ſubſcriber 
amounting only to L. 6, 50, while the full intereſt paid by governme 
| 3s L. 30,000 The caſe, however, would be altered, if the exigencies 
the Company ſhould require the ſubſcribers to pay up their ſubſcription 
but this is very ſeldom done, not only as it would leſſen their prof 
but likewiſe would effect the national credit very conſiderably. 

The Bank is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, an 
24 directors, elected every year by the general court. There are like 
wiſe a great many officers and ſervants, for the diſpatch of buſineſ e d 
They carry on very extenſive dealings in bills of exchange, avhich the 
now diſcount at five per cent, though before 1773, they required on 
four. They alſo import large quantities of gold and filver, and ve 
conſiderable allowances are made them by government for managugh, 
the annuities committed to their care, Their dividends of profit ali; , 
made every half year, notice being publicly given beforehand. Art 
time, every one may receive his money if he has occation, though pili. - 
vate perſons are allowed to continue their funds, and to add the interefij m. 
to the principal if they think proper. The capital of the Company, j, 
has already been obſerved, is upwards of 14 millions, and they are fu 
poſed to have upwards of twelve millions of notes in circulation. del 

South Sea Company. This originated in the time of queen Anne, nt 
as we thould ſuppoſe, from any deſign of trading to the South Sea, bt 
on the following occaſion. During the long war with France, whis gor 
had ſubliſted in queen Anne's time, the ſailors of the royal navy, ! 
ſtead of being paid in caſh, received tickets, which they were frequenſiſſided 
obliged to ſell at 40, or even 50 per cent. diſcount. Thus a tum, ur fou 
vided for by parliament, and making part of the national debt, amount ſto 
ing to no leſs than L. 9, 471, 321, el into the hands of theſe avaricio nm 
wretches. A ſcheme was then propoſed by Harley, the chancellor in in 
the exchequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, to incorporate the pe 9 
Prietors of this debt into a Company, and to allow them fix per MW: c. 
per annum. The title beſtowed, upon them was The Governor an; all. 
Company of Merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South Sea al trade 
other parts of America, and for the encouragement of fiſhery, &c.“; hy,, 
notwithſtanding this, there was no Englith ſettlement on the coalts Me er. 
the South Sea, nor had the miniſtry any deſign that the new Comp ter 
fhould trade to any part of the world. Accordingly they never Maid 
carry on any trade, except that of furniſhing the Spaniards with negr0 ht re 
which took place in conſequence of the treaty of Utrecht, and w fo. 
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* zien up on after that of Aix-· la · Chapelle, in conſequence of the 
«rt of Spain agreeing to pay L. 100,000 to the Company. 


[The new Company thus erected, began, like the reſt, to lend money 
government; the intereſt at firſt was ſix per cent, but in the reign of 


barge I. it was reduced to five, at which time they advanced .two 
lions more. In the ſixth year of this reign, it was enacted in fa- 
ur of the Company, that they might redeem any of the redeemable 
onal debts, in conſideration of which, they were allawed to augment 
wit capital proportionably. They were afterwards allowed to raiſe 
< ſums of money as might be thought neceſſary in a general court, 
rpurchaing annuities, and carrying on their trade; and a further al- 
mance was granted them of raiſing money on the contracts, bonds or 


7 


llgations under the common ſeal, on the credit of their common ſtock; 


tit was provided, that if any of the members ſhould purchaſe any 
Inds or revenues of the crown, or lend money by anticipation on any 


nch of the revenue, except thoſe on which the credit of a loan was 


lady granted by parlament, they ſhould incur a forfeit of triple the 
mor money leen. ts 

Thus was produced the memorable South Sea ſcheme of 1720. This 
zindeed a ſcheme worthy of a Company, which had originated from 
bing the poor ſailors of half their money, and ended accordingly. 
e deſign pretended by the directors was to raiſe a capital for carry- 
gon a trade to the South Sea, and purchaſing annuities paid to the 
ter Companies. Propoſals were made, offering large dividends, jt 
er to allure the unwary ; and ſo great was the infatuation, that L. 100 
ith Sea ſtock was ſold for L. 800. As it ſoon appeared, however, that 
te magnificent promiſes could not be accompliſhed, the price of tack 
ran to fall, and in two months time was reduced from 800 to L. 150. 
bus multitudes were ruined ; a parliamentary inquiry was ſet on foot, 
d moſt of the directors fined of almoſt all they were worth; ſome 
ko had even no profit by the ſcheme, but who deſervedly ſuffered for 
oppoſing ſuch miquitous practices to the utmoſt of their power. 
before this time the Company had been in a very Rouriſhng ſitua- 
n; the value of their ſtock Had riſen faſter than either that of the 


nk or India Company, and his majeſty had condeſcended to become 


governor of the Company, after purchaſing L. 10,000 ſtock. In 
3 the capital amounted to L. 14,631, 103, 8s. xd. This year it was 
ded, that the capital, and ſhares of the proprietors ſhould be divided 
d four equal parts; three-fourths of which ſhould be converted into a 
* Tock, attended with four per cent annuities, called the New South 
Lanmuities, until redeemed by parliament, The other fourth ſhould re- 
in in the Company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with the re- 
of the funds or annuities payable at the exchequer for their 
cle capital, till redemption z and which ſhould be attended with the 
Is allowed for the charge of management, with all effects, profits 
ade, debts, privileges, and advantages belonging to the South Sea 
Many. An account of the Company's affairs was to be drawn out 
ce every year, at Midſummer and Chriſtmas, or within a month after 


le terms, that a dividend might be declared. It was enacted, that 


Uvidends thould be made out of the clear profits, not to exceed what 
it reaſonably be done without incurring any farther debt, provided 


ſhould not at any time divide more than 4 per cent. annually, untii 


r debts were diſcharged. The Company and its Rock alſo exclu- 
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kept within the city of London, in which all transfers of the new: 


43 excepting only thoſe for the year 1758, the annuities for life, an 


| Fively from the new joint ſtock of annuities, ſhould be liable io 


* 
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the other debts and incumbrances. An office and books was alſo 10 


nuities ſhould be entered, and ſigned by the party making ſuch trans. 
or his attorney; and no method of transferring to be allowed, excel I 
that juſt mentioned, and the transfer being alſo underwritten by the pe 
fon who received it, or his attorney. _ CE REY 2” 
The South Sea Company is managed by a governor, ſub-governg 
.deputy-governor, and 21 directors. The qualification for a governo 
his majeſty excepted, is that he have L. 5000 ſtock; the ſub · goveme 
L. 4oce ; the deputy-governor L. 3000; and a director L. 2000. Eve 
member poſſeſſing L. 500 ſtock, has one vote in a general court, Wi 
L. 2000, he has two votes, if L. 3000, three, and if L. 5000, four vote | 
Beſides theſe Companies, there is another, called the Million Bal tt 
from its capital being only a million, and which was erected by goven 0 
ment for purchaſing the reverſion of the long exchequer bills; but it f 
only to the Bank, South Sea Company, and this Million Bank that g hike 
vernment is indebted. All their annuities are now reduced to 3 þ gw 


the exchequer orders: the South Sea Company, however, from the pH ta 
fits they are one way or other enabled to make, ſtill continue to diiꝗ N 
4 per cent. on their capital. „ | _ 
The prices of ſtocks are affected by the intereſt on them due from Hd 
laſt term of payment. For this the ſeller never receives any conſidef ot 


tion, except in the caſe of India bonds, where the intereſt is calculatW9d 
to the day of ſale, and paid over and above the price agreed for. Thi An 


ſome of the ſtocks always have a quarter's intereſt due to them moi 


ney under their direction to be laid out on any particular ſock, t! 
price of that ſtock would: riſe of courſe, by having more purchaſe 
The moſt valuable ſtock is that of India, and next to it that of the Ban 


* 


w 


that of the German nations, deſcribed by Tacitus the Roman hiſtor 
They had one commander in chief in time of war, and who diftribut 
the conquered lands among his followers, in proportion to their mew” 
or the degree of favour he had conceived for them. As ſeveral co Wy co 
. nies of Saxons, under different leaders, canie over to Britain, each ch Vochen 
beſtowed his name on the countries he conquered, and by degree 
— 8 title of king in his own diſtricce. f 


than others, which makes an apparent, though not any real different 


in the price. Thus, though Old South Sea annuities fell at 857. Cong 
IL. $5 : 108. per L. 100 Rock, and the New South Sea annuities only WW" tr 
843 or L. 84: 15s. yet each produce the ſame annual ſum of L. 3, on with | 
the old annuities have the intereſt of a quarter, or 15s. due on the 


which makes the difference already mentioned. In caſes where the! tas, h 
nuities make but a ſmall capital, however, the value of flock is tom lug 
what leſs than where the capital is larger, from an apprehenſion, th 
when government pays off the national debt, it will begin with ti 
fmalleſt capital. If the court of chancery alſo ſhould order the n 


The prices are uſually marked in the news-papers, and the ſums i &r pr 
down there expreſs the value of L. 100 of the real ſtock. 
Government. After the Romans had left their poſſeſſions in the ſou 


ern part of Britain, the country was ee conquered and peoph abaror 


by the Saxons, who brought along with them the conſtitution and pot 
vernment of their native country. This did not materially differ fro 


— — 
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For a long time the power of theſe kings was confined entirely to 


che principal officers and people; but, by degrees, the power of the 
lngs was augmented, ſo that they took cognizance of civil as well as 
mhtary affairs. By Alfred the kingdom was divided into Wapentakes 
nd Hundreds, and the Hundreds ſubdivided into T ythings, names 
ich ſtill continue in uſe. Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, the 
ſerif judged all civil and criminal matters within the county; but 
er that time the biſhop was joined along with him in his juriſdiction. 
(ther judges, ſome of which were itinerant, were afterwards appoint- 
l; but from the earlieſt accounts it appears, that for ſome time all 
ail matters were judged by 12 or 16 perſons, in the neighbourhood of 
tte place where the diſpute happened, whence may be derived the origin 
if the Engliſh juries ; and indeed ſome ſuch thing took place, not only 
wong the Saxons, but almoſt all the nations who had adopted the feu- 
Aal fyitem, as Germany, France, and Italy; and theſe early juries con- 


whom were to be peers vr equals of the contending parties. In the 
Ine of king Ethelred the juries are mentioned by name. We are not 
tetain, however, whether or not they were admitted in criminal matters 
by the Saxons ; but in theſe days of barbarity, no crime was ſo preat 
but what might be compenſated by money, called at that time Guilt, 
ad hence the word guilty is ſuppoſed to be derived. Soon after the 
atroduction of Chrittianity, this cuſtom was aboliſhed, and cauſes of 
murder and felony were tried by a jury, even in the king's preſence. 
Among the Saxon kings the crown was not at firſt hereditary, but 
became 55 afterwards, through the affection of the people for their kings, 


ad with a view to preſerve the ſucceſſion uninterrupted. William the 
Conqueror firſt rendered eſtates and honours hereditary. This prince, 


wt truſting altogether to his right of conqueſt, had made a compact 
vith his ſubjects after the battle of Haſtings, by which he engaged to 
Ithave in the ſame manner with their former kings. Notwit por e's: 
tus, however, he behaved in a very cruel and tyrannical manner, thoug 


led, more than once, to abide by the conſtitutions of the Saxon kings; 
hut made great alterations in them, by the introduction of the feudal 
altoms, and which were at laſt confirmed by parliament. Thus a dit- 


dere introduced; beſides all which, this monarch gave away many of 
tte Engliſh eſtates among the Normans who came over with him, un- 
ler pretence that the poſſeſſors of them had oppoſed him in the battle 


[ Haſtings. Out of the lands thus given away, he compoſed knights 
ſes, a certain number of which, determined by his pleaſure, conſtituted 


abarony ; and theſe baronies were beſtowed on the great nobleman whe 
tampoſed the king's court, and who were called the Court of Peers, 
from every baron being a peer or equal to another. This court ulti- 


Mately determined all matters, civil as well as military; ſettled the pro- 


Portions of knights and men which each baron was to raiſe for the king's 
krvice. From this ſervice even biſhoprics were not exempted, bein 


others. It was not, however, in the power of the Norman kings to 


Yer, I. 


iltary affairs, every civil matter being decided in a general aſſembly 


ited of the very ſame number employed at this day, viz. twelve; all 


bs government did not amount to abſolute deſpotiſm. He ſwore in- 


{rent political ſyſtem, and many great alterations in the government, 


Us converted into baronies, and obliged to furniſh their quotas as well 


tice the remembrance of the Engliſh conſtitution under the Saxon 
he. Complaints were made, both by the nobility aud people, of the 
e WA powers 
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| berties of the nobility were thus fully eſtabliſhed. | 


in the hiſtory of that country, and the ſucceſſion of the Scottith king 


upon in a mean or trivial light by the Engliſh, to whom the princes 


to fill the vacancy, with a temporary exception in favour of William l. 


ſtate as though no king had exiſted. In an affembly of the ella: 
- therefore, it was determined, that king James II. having endeavour 


Princeſs Anne, daughter to James II.; and on her deceaſe without ile 


being excluded on account of his profeſſing the Popiſh religion.) ! 
, was the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, from whom the preſent ſover! 
i £:/conded, and in whoſe houle the ſucceffion muſt now continue 


Fs aſſumed by the ſovereigns, the end of which was, that king on 
eing in a manner forced by his barons to ſign Magna Charta, the Mi 


This great charter was confirmed by Henry III. who ſucceeded king 
John in 1216; but ſo great was the power of the nobles, that at th 
time the commons had either no vote in parliament, or their poye 


was ſo inſignificant that they were ſcarce ever mentioned. 
By the conſtitution as it ſtands at preſent, the ſupreme execytiy 
e is lodged in the perſon of the ſovereign, whether king or quee 
With regard to the ſucceſſion, it is determined, . That the crown, b 
common law, and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in 
manner peculiar to itſelf ; but that the right of inheritance may fron 
time to time be changed, or limited by act of parliament ; under wid 
limitation it ſtill remains hereditary.” On the death of queen Elin 
beth, as that princeſs had no heirs of her own body, the ſucceſſion dt 
volved on the collateral branch, proceeding from her grandfather Hen 
VII. by his queen, Elizabeth of York. Her eldeſt daughter Marga 
had married James IV. of Scotland, by which the right to the Engl 
crown now deſcended to James VI. of Scotland; and it is remarkah 
that this monarch not only was inveſted with the rights of boch the co 
tending houſes of England, but with all thoſe of the ancient Sau 
kings; and this in the following manner: Margaret the ſiſter of Edg 
Atheling, who had married Malcolm Canmore, as has been mentione 


had continued uninterrupted in that line. Nor was this at all looke 


the Saxon line had always been more agreeable than the Normans; : 
Henry II, by his deſcent from Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm a 
Margaret, was called the reſtorer of the Saxon line in England. Att 
lime of the revolution, James II. was declared by the Convention of | 
ſlates to have ated in ſuch a manner as amounted to an abdication ofi rom 
crown, in conſequence of which the next Proteſtant heirs were appout: 


The rectitude of principle on which the revolution was conducted, I 
been canvaſſed perhaps more than any other political point in the bil 
ry of nations; and it is moſt apparent, by viewing the affair as a tra 
action of the nation alone, without any interference of the great counaWrs o 
to make a new limitation of the crown. For in this caſe the king ers. 

ſuppoſed by the nation at large to have abdicated his right to en 
crown, or rather to have forfeited it, ſo that matters were in the fand pl 
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to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the origi 
contract between the king and people, and, by the advice of [eſuits, 
other wicked perſons, having withdrawn himſelf out of the king 
has abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby renden 
vacant. After the death of William the crown was conferred cn! 


it deſcended of courſe to the next Proteſtant heirs, (the ſon of Jams! 
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pole elpecially as the male line of James II. is extinct, even though 
lis preſent majeſty had no heirs of his own body. 5 
After the revolution, the boundaries betwixt the power of the crown 
1d liberties of the people were better defined than they had ever been 
deore. The title to the crown is leſs abſolutely hereditary than before, 
being now ſomewhat conditional, viz. that the king profeſs. the Prote- 


fant religion. Thus the medium is duly preſerved betwixt abſolute 
monarchy and an elective one. The former, eſpecially when aided hy 


g John 
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Je king 
at th 


powel 


ecutiy 
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wn, i aence, undoubtedly reduces the ſubject to the moſt dreadful and ſlaviſni 


is in Whate ; while the latter would always be found attended with much trou- 
iy ſtoll de and confuſion in the caſe of a new election. But in the caſe of Bri- 
r whid n, wherein the hereditary right is interwoven with the liberties, the 


conltitution is not only the moſt agreeable to theory, but molt perfect 


Elin 
hon din practice; and in all probability the moſt permanent alſo. The du- 
Hen es of the king to his people are expreſſed by the following oath taken 
argaMWt his coronation, and adminiſtered by an arch-bithop or biſliop: At 
Engl tat time the prelate aſæs, Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to 
\rkablMpovern this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto belong» 
he confſng, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws and 
: Saxofcutoms of the ſame? The anſwer is, I folemnly promiſe ſo to do. 
EAM. 2. Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice, in mercy, to 
ntioneſ de executed throughout the ſame ? Anſ. I Will, Aut. 3. Will you, to 
h king utmoſt of your power, maintain the laws of God, the true profeſſion 
locker the goſpel, and the Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And 
inces nll you preſerve unto the biſhops and clergy. of this realm, and to the 
ns; anEturches committed to their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by 
om ante law do or thall appertain unto them, or any of them? Anf. All this 
Ati promiſe to do.“ AR this, the king or queen, laying his, or her hand 
n of pon the holy goſpels, ſhall ſay, © lhe things whicli 1 have here before 
n of romiſed, 1 will perform and keep; ſo help me God!“ and then kiſs 
pointe book. The people, on their parts, reciprocally take the oath of al - 
am [[WMegiance to the crown. x 5 
ted, The perſon of the king is ſacred, according to the law of Great Britain, 
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a {ral 
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ind to have the leaſt intention of putting him to death is treaſon. In 
mſelf he can be guilty of no crime ; whatever errors are done by or- 
lers of the court being ſuppoſed chargeable on the perſons of his mini- 
ers. His prerogative, though confined within certain limits, is very 
ttenſive, The making of war or peace depends entirely on his will 


t (ON 

he land pleaſure ; it belongs to him to receive ambaſſadors, or to ſend them 
eſto foreign countries; to raiſe armies and fit out fleets ; to make treaties 
avout commerce and alliance; to grant commiſſions to officers, both by ſex 
origund land, which commiſſions may, at his pleaſure, be revoked ; to diſpoſe 


t caſtles and magazines; to call the parliament, adjourn, prorogue, or 


its, 

ingdatiſolve it at pleaſure. He has alſo a negative voice on every act of the 

enderiWither branches of legiſlature; for though a bill ſhould unanimouſly paſs 
cn Pech houſes of parliament, by the king's refuſal of his affent, it would 


e of no force whatever. This laſt prerogative, however, is ſeldom or 
erer exerciſed, He has the right of naming his own council, all the 
meat officers of the houſhold and of the ſtate, as well as of the 
burch ; and, in ſhort, from him are derived all the titles of honovt, of 
Matever rank or degree in the kingdom. He has allo the power of 
Þ pendink all the laws, ſo that he can grant pardons to criminals in 

— . | any 


he doctrines of divine, hereditary, indefeaſible right, and paſſive obe- 
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any caſe whatever; but he cannot make new laws, raiſe new taxes, ore {c 
act in oppoſition to any of the laws immediately in being. ton 
We have already given {ome hints concerning the origin of the Eng. 

lim Parliament. That of the Houſe of Peers is indeed aſcertained with 
a. ſufficient degree of perſpicuity ; but with regard to that of Common 
we are conſiderably in the dark. According to Judge Blackſtone, ul 
great and general council of the nation was held from time immemo. Y for 
rial, under the names of Micheliſynoth, or great council, and Michel-ge by 
mate, or great meetings; but more frequently, Wittema-gemote, or thi 
meetings of wiſe men. In Latin it was called Communitas Regni Anglie Wt to 
or Commune Concilium Repni. There are inſtances of its meeting for ey e 
the regulation of nl ears, as early as the year 725, in the time Mir tr 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. Alfred is ſaid to have ordered theſe coun. 
eils to be held twice a- year, or more frequently if neceſſary ; and it ap- 
pears, from the Daniſh and Saxon codes of laws, that councils of this 
Kind were held in the times of theſe monarchs. Under the tirtt prince ers 
of the Norman line they undoubtedly were held, as in the time of E, it t. 
ward III. an act of parliament, made in the time of William the Con- ich 
_.queror, was pleaded in a cafe relating to the Abbey of St Edmondſburſ rs: 
In the reign of Henry III. the Houſe of Commons certainly exiſted, 
though it is now impoſſible to determine exactly what were its powers ere 1 
Blackſtone informs us, that it is generally agreed, that, in the main con 
the conſtitution of Parliament, as it now ſtands, was marked out fo long ery 
ago as the year 1215, the 179th of King John, in Magna Charta grantediſhe lat 
by that prince, wherein he promiſes to ſummon all arch-biſhops, bi- eſe 
ſhops, abbots, lords, and greater barons, perſonally ; and all other te-Miſuliar 
nants in chief, under the crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs, to meet at Lor 
a certain place, with 30 days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages if neceſa - Ast 
ry. And this conſtitution hath ſubſiſted at leaſt from the year 126 on, 
49th Henry III. there being ſtill extant writs of that date to ſummon er th 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to parliament. 1 
Phis great aſſembly, in which all the legiſlative power of the ling: ue, 
dom is lodged, is called by writs from the king, which, by the conſt ral b 
tution of the kingdom, muſt be done at leaft once every three years the 
Its powers, as they are defined by the Engliſh lawyers, equal thoſe oil e- 
the moſt deſpotic monarchs 2 any part of the world. By parliament the 


— 


ſucceſſion to the crown can be regulated, the eſtabliſhed religion of thee cro 
country, and even the conſtitution itſelf, effentially- altered; nay, is rrog: 
| power can operate upon itſelf in ſuch a manner as to lengthen or ſhortenit ab{ 
l the term of its ſittings : the laws of every denomination are ſubjed toe p 
8 its authority, and may be made, reverſed, or altered according to i Noli 
i determinations. The liberties of the people therefore entirely depenaſie par 
_ on the pleaſure of this powerful aſſembly; and if by any means the mae pri 
b jority ſhould be influenced in ſuch a manner as to abridge or even de ne 
p ſtroy theſe liberties, there could be no redreſs in law, but would be ich pr 
7 ſyſtematically enſlaved, and that more effectually than under tb Upo! 
i 3 deſpot in the world. Accordingly, it was a maxim of the greg k 
; ord treaſurer Burleigh, in the time of queen Elizabeth, that “ EnglanolWine an 
never could be ruined but by a parliament.” How far parliament har o to 
acted for the intereſt of the people muſt be judged from the hiſtory o man 
the country. It is not, however, ſaying too much, that for a centvp* to { 


paſt, their 7. ag ſeems to have been greatly ſuperior to their aun. 4 
Their profuſe grants to the crown, in order to ſupport the moſt 7 Ilian 


ENGLAND . a 


he ſchemes, which either failed entirely, or were thrown aſide as uſelefs 
en accompliſhed, have involved the nation in an enormous fum of 


Eng. ett, from whence it is eaſy to ſee that it never can be extricated. The ac - 
wil undlarion of taxes has undoubtedly made it more difficult for the lower 


es of people to ſubſiſt, and of conſequence muſt have diminiſhed 
ulation. Under this load, however, the kingdom is ſtill ſuppoſed 
}fourith and to enjoy liberty, though it is apparent that they have H- 
ny to do little or nothing without paying /or it; — an indulgence that 
ud undoubtedly be granted by the molt deſpotic monarch on earth; 
gt to mention, that in England many commodities are taxed more than 
hey can bear, ſo that it is ſearce poſſible in theſe articles to carry on a 
bir trade. | | | a 

The Britiſh Parliament conſiſts of two Houſes, one called the Houſe 
Jordi, or Peers, and the other that of Commons. Before the Union 


thi ith Scotland, the former confiſted of all the ſpiritual and temporal 
incesheers of the realm, qualified to fit in the houſe, making up about 170. 
Ed. it the Houſe of Commons conſiſted of 513 Commoners, among 


which we call knights of the ſhire ſuch as are choſen by the cinque 
yorts ; citizens, that ſtand for cities; and burgefles, for towns or 
mronghs privileged to ſend members to parliament. By the Union, 
here is an addition of 16 peers of Scotland, to the Houſe of Lords, and 
;commoners to. the Houſe of Commons; the former to be choſen 
ery new parliament by the peers of Scotland, out of their body, and 
te latter being barons and burgeſſes, by the ſhires and boroughs. By 
eſe 16 peers and 45 commoners, Scotland is to be repreſented in the 
parliament of Great Britain; and the Scots peers fitting in the Houſe 
{Lords have the ſame privileges as the Engliſh peers. | 

As the Houſe of Lords ſeems conſtituted to ſupport the rights of the 
dyn, ſo the proper province of the Houſe of Commons is to contend 
or the preſervation of the peoples liberties. And though the com- 
oners in ſome parliaments have been for extending the royal prero- 
ative, yet the lords in all times have been the ſureſt and moſt na- 
al bulwark of the prerogatives of the crown. King Charles I. call- 
| them an excellent ſcreen between the prince and the people, to 
ſt each againſt any encroachments of the other. It is not the in- 
relt of the lords to contribute to the diminution of the rights of 


rerogative is not only the ſureſt way to ſecure their own privileges, 
It abſolutely neceſſary for the proper adminiſtration of the government. 
lhe power of calling a parliament, of adjourning, proroguing, and 
iolving the ſame, is entirely lodged in the ſovereign. The fitung of 


e privy-council ; and the time appointed for the parliament to meet, 
10 (by the Union act) to be no leſs than 50 days after the date of 
| : proclamation. | ; 


me and place appointed, to give their advice on ſome weighty affairs; 
to all the ſheriffs, commanding them to ſummon the people to elect. 

many knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, in their reſpective counties as 

to fit in the Houſe of Commons. | 

10 prevent undue elections, an act was made in the reign of king 


e crown, or to ſuffer it in others. For the preſervation of the legal 
e parliament is appointed by royal proclamation, with the advice of 


pon the proclamation, writs are ified by the lord chancellor, or 
ed keeper, to every lord ſpiritual and temporal, to appear at the 


Alam, by which any gift or preſent, reward or entertainment, given 
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or promiſed, directly or indirectly. by any one, from the date of 
writ, makes the election void. All falſe returns are alſo prohibited | 
an act paſſed in the ſame ſeſſion, and the party aggrieved is impowert 
to ſue the officers and perſons making or procuring the ſame, and 
recover double the damages, with his full coſts of ſuit. 
No judge of the king's bench, common pleas, or exchequer, can 
ehoſen, becauſe they are aſſiſtants in the Lords Houle ; no ſheriff, b 
cauſe his perſonal attendance is required at his bailiwick during his ſh 
riffalty ; no clergyman, becauſe of his atrending the convocation ; nor 
any gentleman qualified to ſerve in parliament, unleſs he be poſſeſſed 
L. 300 per annum. A man attainted of felony or treaſon, cannot 
| Choſen ; but one out-lawed, in a perſonal cauſe, may be elected. 
foreigner, that is not naturalized, cau be a parliament man; but, if hel 
a houſholder, his voice in the election of members is allowed in ſon mit 
places, particularly in the city of Weſtminſte. 

Anciently a knight of the ſhire was allowed 4s. and a citizen or bu 
gels 28. a day, from the reſpective places for which they were choſ 
a good allowance in thoſe days, but now ſo inconſiderable, that it is Ia 
aſide, and all members ſerve at their own expence. The lords have 
ways borne their own charges, becauſe they repreſent only themſelves 
parliament. | | 2 | 

As the time for the parliaments ſitting lies in the ſovereign's breal 
1o does the place of meeting; though it is fixed at the ancient palace 
Whitehall; the lords in a large room by themſelves, and the con 
mons in a larger, which was of old St Stephen's chapel. On the d 
of opening the parliament, the king comes to the Houle of Lois, in 
royal robes, with the crown on his head, and the ſword of ſtate bor 
before him. His majeſty fits under a canopy, at the upper end of tl 
room. Then the temporal lords appear in their ſcarlet robes of ſtat 
every one according to his degree; and the ſpiritual lords in their epi 
copal habit. Againſt the wall, on the king's right hand, the two ard 
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biſhops ſit by themſelves on a form. Beiow them, the biſhops of Lon to t 
don, Durham, and Wincheſter ; and next to them, all the other | At thi 
ſhops, according to the priority of their conſecration. On the king g co 
left hand, the lord treaſurer, lord preſident of the council, and lord 5 new 


vy ſeal, fit upon forms, above all dukes that are not of the royal bloogetance 


Then the dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, according to their creation. an 
Croſs the room are the wool-ſacks, continued to this day, to put tl ich nc 
peers in mind of the great advantages the Engliſh wool has bro 1g ht to, wh 
nation, that the care of it may never be neglected. The lord chancel, du 
or lord keeper, being of courſe the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, bay 
on the firſt wool-ſack, before the throne, with the great ſeal and ma eſe re 
lying by him. ES N | parlia 
Below the wool-ſacks, there are forms croſs the room, firſt for n. 7 
viſcounts, and next for the barons, fitting in order according to ff comr 
creation ; except the lord high admiral, the lord great chamberlan ( a, be 
England, the earl marthal, the lord ſteward, and lord chamberlain lamer 
the king's houſhold, who take place of all others of the ſame degree yal 
nobility with themſelves. But whatever diſtinction there be among" Wher 
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peers, they all ſit as barons in the Houſe of Lords; and the bull 

themſelves fit there by virtue of their barony. | 
The judges, the king's council at law, and maſters of chance) 

uon the other wool-ſacks, when called to give their advice in por 
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of ii; but they ought not to fit in the king's preſence without his 
ted e. In his majeity's abſence they may ſit, but not be covered till the 
aker ſignify to them the leave of the lords. The king's council, and 
maſters of chancery, fit alſo, but always uncovered. The lower 
| wool-ſack is for the clerk of the crown, and clerk of the par- 
ment: The former concerned in all parliamentary writs and pardons, 
ff. vi latter in keeping the records of all things paſſed in parliament. This 
has two under clerks, who, kneeling behind the wool tack, write 
00 t. | N 
ſſed When the king comes to parliament, he commands the uſher of the 
ck rod to call the Houſe of Commons to the Lords Houſe. This 
ger is ſo called from a black rod he carries in his hand. He fits 
tout the bar of the houſe, and what peers the houſe thinks fit to 
mit, upon any treſpaſs, are left to his cuſtody. He has under him 
teputy, a yeoman-utſher that waits at the door within, and a crier 
out. e ; „ Gee 
The Commons being come to the Houſe of Lords, ftand without 
bar; and the king commands them, by the lord chancellor, or lord 
per, to chuſe one of their members for their ſpeaker, and to pre- 
it him on ſuch a day, that is, in a day or two. But this is done ſome-. 
s without the king, and only by the lord chancellor, authorized: 
(that purpoſe by his majeſty. The Commons being returned to their 
ue, chooſe a ſpeaker, who onght to be a perſon 7 great experience 
i ability, eſpecially in parliamentary affairs. His bufineſs is to ſee 
zorders of the houſe obſerved, to ſtate the bills that are brought in, 
collect the ſubſtance of the debates, and the ſenſe of the houſe upon 
n. The choice being made, by the majority of votes, it is a cuſtom. . 
the party choſen to decline the office, and pray the houſe to proceed 
anew election. But he is commonly anſwered with- a full conſent 
wices upon his name, upon which two of the principal members go 
him, and lead him to the ſpeaker's chair, where being ſet, they re- 
n to their places. | ren £44 
At the day appointed for his preſentation to the king, his majeſty 
ug come to the Houſe of Lords, the Commons are called in. Then 
new ſpeaker is brought in between two of their members, with low 
lance to the bar, and there preſented to the king, where he makes 
2 modeſt refuſal of that high office, urging his incapacity for it; 
ich not being allowed of by the king, he makes a ſpeech to his ma- 
% which generally concludes with theſe petitions : that the Commons 
u during their ſitting, have free acceſs to his majeſty ; that they | 
If have freedom of ſpeech in their houſe, and be free from arreſts. 
ele requeſts being granted, his majeſty makes a ſpeech to both houſes 
parliament, concerning ſuch matters as he thinks fit to lay before 
m. This done, he leaves both houſes to their private debates, and 
commons return to their own houſe, the mace being carried, as 
l before the ſpeaker. After this, his majeily never comes to the 
lament in {tate but to lay freſh important affairs before them, give 
wyal aſſent to bills paſſed in both houſes, or to cloſe the letton. 
When there have been extraordinary debates in the Houſe of Lords, 
ing has been there frequently to hear them, but not to influence the 
ie one way or other. Then his majeſty appears as it were incegnitö, 
rey peer fits and ſpeaks with the ſame freedom as if the king were 
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not there. In the king's abſence, the lords always pay a reverence to IF 


abſent upon buſineſs, or ſickneſs, &c. However, 40. make a hoy! 


a robe but the ſpeaker, except the members for London, who at the 


conſiſts 


buſinefs of the parliament, which is to make new laws, revive or 
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__  Sublidy bills, for impofing of taxes, are not to be brought in 
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chair of ſtate, when they come into the houſe. 
The full number of the Houſe of Commons is 558, from the time 
the Union; but, if 300 are met, it is reckoned a full houſe, many bei 


They fit promiſcuouſly upon forms, except the ſpeaker, who ſits uy 
a chair in the middle of the room, with a table before him, the clauſe 
of the houſe ſitting near him at the table. Nor does any member I use 


firſt meeting appear in ſcarlet robes. Their time of fitting is in i 
oon, commonly from nine o*clock till one: but, upon urgent oc 


| fions, they ſometimes fit very late, and do buſineſs by candle light. give i 


Before the parliament enters upon any buſineſs, the members Wil te 
both houfes muſt take the oaths appointed by act of parliament. T 


are alſo to make a ſolemn declaration againſt the doctrine of tram rere 


ſtantiation, the invocation and adoration of ſaints, and the ſacrifice 
the maſs ; by which declaration all Papiſts are incapacitated to ſt il, e 
parliament. They were alſo obliged, till lately freed from this o Nate 
by his death, to abjure the Pretender ; which oath, appointed by N 
laſt parliament of the late King William, was the laſt bill he ſigned, n 
above 12 hours before he died. x 

The firſt thing the commons do after the choice of their ſpeak 
is appointing the ſtanding grand committees for privileges and eme t. 
tions, for grievances, for trade, and for religion. 

The committee for privileges and elections has always had the pr n 
dency, being commonly the firſt committee, appointed either the fu ecbate 
day the ſpeaker takes his place, or the next day after. This commit 

of no ſet number of members, for any member ef the hoi end t 
is free to ſit here. Their buſineſs is chiefly to examine elections Nerds, 
returns complained of as undue, and make report of it to the ho n t 


As for matters of privilege, they are now commonly heard in Makes 
houſe. The ſanding committees being ſettled, a private committee 


generally appointed to draw up an addrefs of thanks to the king erk f 
kis moſt gracious ſpeech ; wherein they commonly expreſs a cheari 
diſpoſition to concur with his Majeſty in thoſe things he has laid belofiſſe be a! 
them: The fame is done in the Houſe of Lords. As to the che 


rogate old ones, whatever is propoſed for a law is firſt put in writ 
and called a Bi. Any member of the houfe may offer a bill, for 
public good; but he muſt firſt open the matter of it to the houſe, Wire 
offer reaſons for its admiſſion, which is called making a motion. U. 
this the houſe will either admit or deny it. 

Kcepth 
roſſi 
lt uf 
e con 
I the \ 


by order of the houſe; and whereas all other bills may begin in eil 
houſe, theſe always begin in the Houſe of Commons: nor will 
Commons allow the Houſe of Lords te make any alteration in f 
bills. The reaſon is, becauſe the greateſt part of the monies arile 1 
the Commons. | EIT 9 | | 

If any member deſire that a law in force be altered, or repealed, dinted 
muſt firſt move the houſe in it, and give reaſons for it. If the il 
allows the motion, their uſual way is to appoint ſome of the mem Whil 
30 bring in a bill for that purpoſe. The leave of the houſe mult , and 
de * to bring in any private bill, and the ſubſtance of it Md ſpe 

S XY , | | 


* 2 


| made known to the houſe, either by a motion or petition... Petitions 
re uſually preſented by members of the ſame county the petitioners 


ime e of, If they concern private perſons, they are to be ſubſcribed, and 
eile perſons preſenting. them called to the bar, to avow. the ſubſtance of 
houlffhe petition, eſpecially. if it be a complaint againſt an offender. Before 


y bill can, paſs into a law, it mult be read three ſeveral times in each 
uſe, and debated, and then obtain the royal aſſent. For, as each 
er wellouſe has the privilege of a negative voice, ſo the ſovereign is free to 
ent or not to a bill. | 
t o ech houſe, the fabject being to take it as the ſovereign is pleaſed to 
ire it. The ſpeaker, and ſometimes the houſe, directs the clerk what 
den Wil to read; which he does with an audible voice. This being done, 


I delivers it to the ſpeaker, who, riſing from his chair, ſtands un- 
ranſuſeorered, and holding the bill in his hand, ſays, * This bill is thus en- 
ifice ited,” and then reads the title. He then opens the ſubſtance of the 


is ate filed to the bill: Then he declares to the houſe, that it is 
he -firſt time of reading this bill, and delivers it again to the 


Ihe ſpeaking for or againſt a bill is commonly put off till the ſe- 
und reading, ſome day after the firſt, that the members may have 
ime to conſider of its airy FE aku . 
If a bill, originally begun in the Houſe of Commons, happens, 
preq pon the firſt- reading, to be debated pro et con, and that upen the 
abate, the houſe call: for the queſtion, the queſtion is, Whether the 
miu ſhall be rejected? or not, Whether the bill ſhall be read a ſe- 
md time? which is the uſual way. But to a bill coming from the 
rds, fo much favour and reſpect is ſhewn, that if it be ſpoken” againſt 


: akes it firſt for the ſecond reading; and if that be denied, then for 
tee eection. If the greater voice be to have the bill rejected, the 


ng | lerk ſets it down rejected in the journal, and indorſes it ſo upen the 
hearWck of the bill; and then it ſhall be read no more that ſeſſion, unleſs 
bela be altered in any point material, both in the body and in the title. 


che voice be to have the bill retained, then it muſt have a ſecond 
leading in courſe. It ſeldom happens that a bill is read twice in one 
mug y: And though it may have a ſecond reading the next day after the 
rt, yet the uſual way is to put it off for ſome days, unleſs the buſineſa 


— re the utmoſt expedition. i | 3 
U Upon the ſecond reading, which is performed in the ſame manner as 


1 firſt, if none ſpeak againſt the bill, aad ſeveral ſpeak for it, without 
in repting againſt the form of it, the ſpeaker may put the queſtion for 
profling of it, that is, writing it in fair parchment. But debates ariſe _ 


the whole houſe, or to a ſelect committee The latter conſiſts of ſe- 
eral members, nominated by the houſe, with the time and place ap- 


Pnted for their meeting; but whoever has ſpoken directly againſt the 
We ff thereby incapable of being one of the committee. | 
ry Whilſt a bill is under debate, whoever ſpeaks-to it ſtands up uncovers 
uy and directs his ſpeech to the ſpeaker. If two riſe at the ſame time, 


: * both together; the . determines which ſhall give way 
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A bill of indemnity coming from the throne has but one reading in 


lil, either truſting to his memory, or with the help of a bre- 


hon the firſt reading, and the ſpeaker preſſed to put the queſtion, he 
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oſt upon the ſecond reading. After which the houſe uſually calls for 
e committing of the bill, that is, for referring it either ts a committee 
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to the other. He that ſpeaks is to be heard out, and not to be inte 
rupted, unleſs the difcourſe be tedious, or foreign to the purpoſe; in 
which caſe the ſpeaker may check any member. None is allowed tt 
ſpeak twice to a bill in one day, except it be by way of explication, 6 
when the bill happens to be read twice: and if what he delivers be 
confuted by another, yet he muſt not anſwer again the fame day. 
If any thing be done contrary to the orders of the houſe, any men 
ber may riſe up and ſpeak to it, in the heat of the debate, if the ſpeake 
do not. Burt if the ſpeaker ſtands up, he is firſt to be heard ; and while 
he ſtands up, the other muſt fit down. Whoever ſpeaks to the orden 
of the houſe in the midſt of a debate, muſt keep within that line, and 
not fall to the matter itſelf. For, if he do, he may be reprimanded hy 
the ſpeaker, or any other member, according to the orders of the houſe 
But the ſpeaker is not to argue for or againſt any ſide. He is only to hey 
the arguments of the houſe, and collect the ſubſtance of them. Ne 
ther has he any voice but when the houſe is equally divided, and the 
hae has the caſting vote. | . 
No member in his diſcourſe ought to mention the name of any othe 
then preſent, but to deſcribe him by his title, or addition. as, That ng 
ble lord, That worthy knight, or gentleman ; or by his office, as, fer 
jeant, gentleman of the long robe, &c. ; or by his place, as, the gent 
man near the chair, near the bar, on the other ſide, or that gentlema 
who ſpoke laſt, or laſt but one, and the like, No reviling or refle$ing 
expreſſions muſt be uſed ; and, though freedom of ſpeech and debate 
be an undoubted privilege of the houſe, yet, whatſoever is there ſpoke 
is liable to the cenſure of the houſe. If any ſpeak offenſive words of thi 
ſovereign, or the houſe, he is called to the bar, where he receives o 
| his knees a reprimand from the ſpeaker :. and if the offence be great, li 
he is ſent to the tower. | | 
When a bill that has been committed is reported, the houſe common] 
agrees to the report in the whole, or in part only. But when the mat 
ter is of importance, the bill is ſometimes re- committed, and molt uſi 
ally to the fame committee. 
After the debate 1s ended, the ſpeaker puts the queſtion for ingrollng 
If the majority of voices be againſt it, then the bill is quaſhed. If for! 
it is immediately performed. | 
Ihe bill being ingrofied, the ſpeaker offers it ſome days after to 
read the third time, for the paſſing thereof. And to prevent carryin 
of bills with a few voices, it has been ordered ſometimes by the hout 
that no bill ſhould be put to the paſſing before twelve o'clock, when ti 
houſe is commonly full. | 
When a bill comes to a third reading, it is done after the ſame mat 
ner as at the firſt and ſecond reading. Aſter it is read, the ſpeaker tt 
the houſe that it has been read thrice, and with their favours he 
Put it to the paſſing, But before he does it, he pauſeth a while, tix 
the members may Freak to it if they pleaſe. For it happens ſfometin 
that upon the third reading, the matter comes to a treſh debate; “ 
then it is very rare to have it recommitted, except for ſome particul 
clauſe or proviſo. : | „„ 
I he debate being over, the ſpeaker, holding ill the bill in his han 
puts it to the paſſing, thus: As many as are of opinion that this 
thould paſs, ſay Yea: and after the affirmative, As many as are ov 
contrary opinion, ſay No. Upon which the ſpeaker declares his 9 
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n, whether the yea's or no's have it; and his opinion is to ſtand as 
the judgment of the houſe, unleſs the caſe be doubtful. ' Then a motion 
bing made for the dividing of the houſe, the queſtion is put, Whether 
he yea's or no's are to go out of the houſe, which commonly falls out 
be the lot of the yea's, eſpecially upon a new bill: for it ſeems but 
fonable that they ſhould fit ſtill who are for the old law, becauſe they 
re in poſſeſſion of it. To count the houſe, the ſpeaker nominates two 
the yea's and two of the no's, who having each a ſtaff in his hand, 
re to count the members that remain fitting in the houſe. Then they 
oto the door, two on each fide ſtanding within it, and counting them 
do went forth, as they come in. While this is performing no member 
; to ſpeak, or to remove out of his place, except ſuch as go forth upon 
te diviſion. „ OT | 3 
The houſe being thus told, the two tellers that have the molt votes, 
ding at the bar on the right hand of the two others. make their 
proaches together to the table, with the uſual obeiſance to the houſe; 
nd he that has the right hand declares to the ſpeaker the number of 
he yea's and no's : upon which they all return to their places, and Mr 
breaker makes the report to the houſe. If it be carried in the affirma- 
re, the clerk enters it, reſolved. If in the negative, thus: The que- 
lion being put, &c. it paſſed in the negative. „„ 5225 
If the bill paſſed be originally exhibited in the Houſe of Commons, 
te clerk writes within it on the top next the right hand, Soit baille aux 
ſeigneurt, i. e. Let it be ſent to the Lords: but, if begun in the Lords 
ouſe, he writes underneath the ſubſcription of the Lords, A ce billet 
ommunes ont aſſentez, i. e. To this bill the Commons aſſent. 


\ 


The bill is carried up to the Lords by meſſengers appointed to the 


uſe; and, as they come with great reſpect to the bar of the lords 


jouſe, their lordſhips riſe from their places, and come down to 
neet them. The title of the bill being read by the chief meſſen- 


er, it is humbly delivered to the ſpeaker of the Houſe' of Lords, 


but when a bill is ſent by the Lords to the Commons, they ſend none 
their members, but only ſome of the maſters of chancery, or ano- 
der perſon, whoſe place is on the wool-ſacks, and who, coming up to 
be ſpeaker, and bowing thrice, one of them having read the title, 
nd defired it may be taken into conlideration, delivers the bill to the 


paaker, But, in meſſages of great importance, the Lords make uſe 


f one or two of the judges to go to the Houſe of Commons. If ei- 
her houſe diſagrees with the other upon a bill, a conference is de- 
anded. The conference is held in the Painted Chamber, to which 
"th houſes ſend reſpective deputies, called Managers, to argue up- 
n the matter. If they cannot agree, ſometimes a new conference 
demanded ; and if it proves ineffectual, the bill is ße facto quaſhed. 
The manner of voting in the Houſe of Lords is to begin at the 
weit baron, and ſo go on; every one anſwering apart, conſent, 
not conſent. If the voices be equal, the negative carries it, the 
aker not being allowed a caſting voice, unlets he be a peer cf the 
calm. : * : 
tis uſual in the Honſe of Commons, from time to time, to call 
* houſe over. Every member preſent uncovers his head, and ſtands up 


ben he is called. The abſent are commonly excuted, and entered ac- 


rungly ; but if none excuſe an abſent member, he is entered deficit, and 
wctimes lent for by the ſerjeant at arms. But when a member of the 
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348 EN G LAN P- 
houſe is called home into the country, upon ſome extraordinary ce ue 


bſent for il tim 


ſion, the uſual way is to aſk leave of the houſe to be 
and it is readily granted. „„ | 

When the matter under debate requires a full houſe, the ſerjeant 
arms is commanded to go to the court of requeſts, Weſtminſter hall 
and other places near the parliament houſe, to ſeek for the membe 
there, and require their attendance. _ OS 
Upon notice of the death of any member, the ſpeaker, by order « 
tze houſe, iſſues out his warrant to the clerk of the crown for makin; 
a new writ, directed to the ſheriff of the county for which the deceaſ; 
member ſerved, in order to a new election. 

U pon the firſt meeting of a committee in the committee- chambe 
they chuſe a chairman amongſt them, who is much like the ſpeaker i ¶ Dur 
the houſe. The bill they are entruſted with is firft read over, and thel Itter 
they conſider it by parts. If there be a preamble, they conſider it: 1 
ter the parts of the bill; becauſe, upon the conſideration of the bod e fan 
of the bill, ſuch alterations may be made in it as may alſo occaſion a 8 
alteration of the preamble. The committee are not allowed to ra gute 
interline, or blot the bill, but muſt mark the amendments in a pape he 
by itſelf. The breviate alſo annexed to the bill muſt be amended ac 
cordingly, and made to agree with the bill. Every amendment is vote 
ſingly, and when they are all perfect, they are read, and put to the queſ 
tion, Whether the fame ſhall be reported to the houſe ? But, befor 

the queſtion is put, any member of the committee may move to ad e cle 
to thoſe amendments, or to amend any other part of the bill. 

If the vote of the committee paſs in the affirmative, the chairman i 
appointed to make the report. He firſt acquaints the houſe, hat hi 
has a report to make from the committee to whom ſuch a bill va nde 
committed, which being received by the houſe, the chairman, ſtand the 
ing in his place, reads each of the amendments, with the coherence ii r 
the bill; and gives the reaſons of the committee for ſuch amendments; 
until he bas gone through all. This done, if his ſeat be not next the 
floor, he comes from his place to the bar, and from thence to ti « 5. 
ſpeaker's table, where he delivers both the bill and the amendments t Mit th 
the clerk; upon which any member of the houſe may ſpeak again alli: ro) 
or any of the amendments, and defire the coherence to be read. But % As « 
muſt make all his objections at once to all the amendments. - 1 

Whan any great buſineſs is on hand, money bills particularly, whic 
require much debate, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a grand committee 
commonly called the Committee of the whole Houſe. The deſign of nn i 
is to have a greater freedom of debate, ſuch as leads moſt to the truth Miſe: 
for in this committee every member is free to ſpeak to one queſtion as olteiſud no 
as he ſhall ſee cauſe, and to anſwer the reaſons and arguments of other ey ca 
Then the houſe being reſolved from the rules of it to the nature of Lat 
committee, the ſpeaker leaves the chair, and the houſe chuſes a char nme 
man, who fits in the clerk's place, at the table, and writes the vote, a; 
of the committee, the gathering whereof is according to the rules 0 
the houſe. | | ; | | | 

As the buſineſs of this committee commonly requires ſeveral it 
tings, before they can go through it, the chairman muſt atk leave fi 
them to fit again. But when the matter has been thoroughly debated 

and is * fit to be reſolved in the houſe, the chairman having 
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cel all the votes, puts the queſtion, That the ſame be reported to the 
; . queſtion be carried in the affirmative, the ſpeaker is called 


t ; 
ball 


rt to the table; whereupon the houſe proceeds as a houſe, and not, 
2 committee. 35 LE | 

The lords have alſo their committees, but with this difference, that 

be judges and other aſſiſtants there of the long robe are ſometimes 

ed to the lords of the committee, though they have no voice in the 

uſe; and though they ſit covered in the houſe, by leave of the peers, 
re they fit un covered. B | : 


2 
* 


mtters as they think convenient; and their addreſſes are either from 
ach houſe apart, or ſometimes from both houſes, joining together in 
te fame addreſs. Theſe addreſſes are preſented at the time appointed 
bis majeſty, ſometimes in a whole hody, but molt commonly by 
bmted members from each houſe. „ 

hen bills are ready for the royal aſſent, the king comes to the 
muſe of Lords in the ſame ſtate as before, cloathed with his royal 


des, and the crown upon his head, the lords alſo in their robes. Be- 


d, the clerk of the crown reads the title of each bill; and as he reads, 
he clerk of the parliament, according to inſtruction, pronounces the 
al aſſent in theſe words: If a public bill, the anſwer is, Le Roy le 
u. Tf private, Sort fait comme il eft deſire. If a money bill, Le Roy 
mercie ſes loyaux ſujets, —_ leur benevolence, & auſſi le veut. If a bill 
indemnity, the return is 

| theſe words, Les prelates, ſeigneurs, & communes en ce parlement af- 


eſte, & prient Dieu vous donner en ſanté bonne vie & longue. If a bill 


0 te. the king will conſider of it ; which is looked upon as a civil denial. 
, ut the king may, by commiſſion granted to ſome of the peers, give 
a * 


is royal aſſent to any bill, without his perſonal preſence. | 

As each. houſe has an undoubted privilege to adjourn themſelves for 
me days, ſo the king may adjourn them, in order to a receſs for ſome 
me: And then all bills already read and debated, in one or both 
buſes, remain as they were, and at the next meeting may be brought. 


in this caſe all bills that paſſed either houſe, or both houſes, and 
kd not the royal aſſent, muſt begin anew at the next meeting, before 
ey can be brought to perfection. . 5 


mmons is diſcharged, in order to a new election. Both the diſſolu- 
on, and the calling a new parliament, are commonly done by procla- 
uon, after the laſt fitting of the old one. | 
Upon the king's deceaſe, if there was a parliament fitting, or in be- 


lament. But to prevent the miſchieſs and confuſions that may be 
Faſoned in ſuch a caſe for want of a parliament, a providential act 
i made in queen Anne's reign, by which the parliament then ſitting, 
10 being, ſhall in that caſe continue, and immediately meet, for and 


— — 


un to the chair; and the chairman, ſtanding in his uſual place, re- 
uns what has been reſolved in the committee, and brings up his re- 


During the ſeſſions, the parliament may addreſs the king upon ſuch | 


jo ſeated upon his throne, and the commons ſent for up by the black 


2 


rom the lords and commons to his majeſty 
Mer, au nom de tous vos autres ſujets, remercient tres humblement vitre 


lich the king does not think fit to paſs into a law, Le Roy Faviſera, 


ban iſſue. It is otherwiſe with a prorogation, which makes a ſeſſion: 
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Laſtiy, The parliament is ſaid to be diſſolved, when the Houſe of 


dd it was c facto diffolved, the king being looked upon as the head of 
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3560 ENGLAND 
during the time of ſix months, unleſs the ſame ſhall be ſooner proy 
gued, or diſſolved by the next heir to the crown in ſucceſſion. But! 
cafe there ſhall be no parliament in being, then the laſt precedin 
parliament ſhall immediately meet, fit, and act, to all intents and pu 

poſes, as if the ſaid parliament had never been diſſolved. 
It was a cuſtom of old for the ſheriff to proclaim, by the king 


command, after every ſeſſion of parliament, the ſeveral acts paſſed | 
that ſeſſion, that none might pretend ignorance ; but that cuſtom h. 


xt 0 


þ po 
mid 


been laid aſide fince printing came into uſe ; all public acts of pu jt 
liament being now publiſhed foon after the ſame are paſſed. r th 
One of the fundamental and principal ends of parliament being t (tak 
redreſs grievances, and eaſe the people of oppreſſions, the chief ca ng th 
thereof lies in the Houſe of Commons; which is the grand inqueſt MF ike 
the realm, ſummoned from all parts to preſent public grievances to js 
redreſſed, and public delinquents puniſbed, ſuch as corrupted count" 
lors, judges, and magiſtrates. | Poe. the 
In this caſe, when the parliaments ſits, the commons impeach, an rad, 
the lords are the judges. The commons inform, preſent, and manag N 
the evidence; and the lords, when the trial is ever, give judgme Toc 
upon it. In ſhort, ſuch is the privilege of the Houſe of Commons, thi” 1 
they may impeach the higheſt lord in the kingdom, either ſpiritual WM" © 
temporal. But the lords cannot proceed againſt a commoner, exce The 
upon a complaint of the commons. 5 EE a 
In a caſe of mifdemeanour, both the lords ſpiritual and temporal : 50 a 
judges. But if the crime be capital, the lords ſpiritual abſent then 5 
ſelves during the trial. For by an ordinance made at the council, 10 
Weſtminſter, in Henry IPs reign, all clergymen were forbidden agita * 
* ſanguinis, upon pain of being deprived both of dignities an * f 
orders. | | | 1 | 35 
The lords ſpiritual and temporal, qualified to fit in the houſe, hay 9 
this privilege, that if they cannot appear in parliament by reaſon « ob 


fickneſs, they make their proxies to vote in their ſtead. But then fuc 
lords as would make their proxies muſt enter them in perſon, at the b n 
sin ung of every parliament. | 2 

While the parliament fits, all members of the Houſe of Commons a 
free from attendance on trials in inferior courts of judicature, ira 
ſerving on juries, and the like, 

In time of parliament, whoever offers to ſpeak irreverently of the ” 
court, to threaten or abuſe any member of the Houſe of Commons, th 
liable (upon complaint thereof) to anſwer it to the houſe, and be col ke { 
mitted to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. | Gow 
It is a common ſaying, that a parliament can do any thing; which 
to be underſtood, that the parliament, with the royal aſſent, can do al 
thing that is not repugnant to common juſtice. They may revivc 
abrogate old laws, and make new, ſettle the ſucceſſion to the crown, « 
termine doubtful rights whereof no law is made, appoint taxes, eſtabl 
forms of religion, naturalize aliens, legitimate baſtards, adjudge an n of | 
fant (or minor) to be of full age, attaint a man of treaſon, either al 
or after his death, condemn or acquit them who are upon their ti 
give the moſt free pardons, reſtore in blood and name, &c. Andt 
confent of the parkament is taken to be the conſent of every Eng ls f. 
man. 7 Ra ; | ; 

* - Before the year 1770, it was a privilege of members of parliand 


% - -& „ 
©.s 


i 


only to be exempt from arreſts in their own perſons, but alſo to 


ore ea their menial ſervants in the ſame way. This exemption from 


it e power of their creditors, on account of lawful debts, was always 
midered as a grievance, and accordingly both lords and commons 
nerouſly gave it up, by act of parliament, in the year above men- 


14 ned. 


of ſubordinate miniſters and officers to aſſiſt him, who, all toge- 
r, form what is called the Privy Council; but theſe are reſponſible 
their advice or conduct. They are named by the king; and, 
taking the oaths of allegiance, &c. become privy counſellors du- 
ug the life of the king who chuſes them, but no longer; and they 
+ likewiſe liable to be removed at his pleaſure. On their admiſſion 
this office, they ſwear, I. To give the king the. beſt advice in their 
wer. 2. To direct their advice for the honour of the king and good 
the people, without being ſwayed by affection, love, need, doubt, or 
ad. 3. To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To 
It and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall there be reſolved. 
To oppoſe all who would attempt the contrary. And, 7. To obſerve, 
p, and do all that a good and true counſellor ought to do his ſove- 
wn lord. | 5 
The powers of the privy council are likewiſe very conſiderable ; and, 
great and ſudden e ay as in caſes of famine, or even where 
vas apprehended, they have been known to ſuſpend the operation of 
:laws, provided the parliament be not ſitting ; though indeed this 
always been conſidered as illegal, and an a& of parliament mult 
rrwards be paſſed for the indemnification of thoſe who were concern- 
ln the affair. The two ſecretaries of ſtate are always among the num- 
of the privy counſellers, and that more particularly from the nature 
their offices. Theſe have the care of the king's ſignet, and are ſup- 
ed capable of being truſted with ſecrets which cannot even be ſafely 
mmitted to a common privy counſellor. | | 
There are now only two ſecretaries of ſtate, (though formerly there 
te three), one for the northern, and the other the ſouthern department. 
ke former tranſacts the buſineſs for Germany, Prutha, Poland, Den- 
i Sweden, Ruſſia, Holland, and the Hanſe towns ; the ſouthern 
France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, and other 
bern ſtates. By | | | 
The Cabinet Council conſiſts of a committee of the privy council, and 
by entruſted with all thoſe ſecrets which were formerly committed 
lhe ſecretaries of ſtate. It is choſen by the king, from among his 
ulters and nobles, according to the opinion he has of their abilities, 
chives to himſelf ; but it is not eſſential to the conſtitution 
ngland. | | 
The office of Firſt Miniſter is likewiſe foreign to the conſtitution 3 
zh it is perhaps unavoidably requiſite in the nation. It ſeems natu- 


nt of his own, which may ſeem to give him ſufficient empioyment.- 
ale of the union of the office of firſt lord of the treafury with that of 
acellor of the exchequer, the perſon who poſſeſſes them is' ſuppoſed 


bis ſervants for that office. The office, however, is always 
troubleſome ; the firft miniſter being much more frequently the ob- 
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zeſides the parliament of Britain, the king has always a num- | 
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to belong to the lord high chancellor, were it not that he has a 


de the firſt miniſter ; though his Majeſty may at pleaſure choole aa y 
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nations, or the trial of a peer or peereſs, for high treaſon, or oll 


' cellor and treaſurer. It is his office to propoſe the buſineſs to be tra 


: *. 2 his office, the charge of all the king's forts and garriſons 9 


ject of popular cenſure than of favour, and ſometimes it is not 4 
day, by ſome nobleman of high rank; in trials generally by the ly 


reaſon, the ſeverity of the law. His power is the moſt extenſive 
the kingdom, and he takes the precedency of every temporal lord. | 
Bis office he is a privy counſellor; and, in the opinion of ſome, he 


| the juſtices of peace; is viſitor, in right of the king, of all colleg 


Junatics, as well as the ſuperintendance of all charities within 


the latter happens not to be preſent, of all the matters therein tranal 
_ abridge. 


ſeveral other affairs, which do not require the great ſeal ; but is relpt 


ronation, and to dreſs him; he has alſo. the charge of the Hol 


W rern 


* 


attended with danger „„ 
The office of Lord High Steward is of very ancient date, and ft 
ſome time was hereditary, but now is never exerciſed, except at con 


4 
L 


capital crimes. On the former occaſions, it is held only for 9 


high chancellor, or lord keeper ; whoſe commiſſion as high ſteward 
ended by breaking the white rod, the badge ef his office, at the cond 
JJ TS 5 

The Lord High Chancellor is preſident of the court of chance 
whoſe office is to mitigate, according to the dictates of equity ar 


prolocutor of the Houſe of Lords by preſcription. He appoints Wn, 


and hoſpitals founded by his Majeſty ; and patron of all the king 
livings in his Majeſty's books, under the value of L. 20 per ani; t 
He has alſo naturally the guardianſhip of all infants, idiots, at 
kingdom. x . | 

The office of Lord High 'Treaſurer is now divided among five perſons a 
called Lords of the Treatury ; but the firſt commiſſioner is ſuppoſ 
to poſſeſs all the power. To him belongs the charge and managemeſiſd 
of all the revenues of the crown lodged in the exchequer. Rel 


alſo the crown- lands, and has the gift of all places belongipg to nc 


cuſtoms, in the different ports of the kingdom. Thus his power the 


very great, and, in fact, dangerous; for having thus the finances un 


moſt entirely in his hands, and the diſpoſal of ſo many lucrat 
places, he may thus often excite a deciſive influence in favour of 1 8 
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Formerly the power of the Lord Preſident of the Council was ve 
great, and he has ſtill the precedency of all others after the lord cha 


acted at council-board, and to give an account to his Majeſty, wl 


ed. An account of all the captures, Weſt India cauſes, &c. co 
before the council, which an able preſident has in his power greatly 


The Lord Privy Seal puts the ſeal of his Majeſty to charters, gran 
&c. in order to their patling the great ſeal; he alſo takes cogniſance 


ſible if he ſhould put the ſeal to any thing contrary to the lau 
the land. He mult likewiſe take care that his Majeſty be not imp 
upon in any tranſaction that paſſes through his hands. W255 

The family of the duke of Ancaſter have the office of Lord H 
Chamberlain in heritage. His buſineſs is to attend the king at his co 


of Lords during the fitting of parliament, as well as of the fi 


up Weſtmintter hall for the trial of peers, or for coronations. 
The Lord High Conſtable was formerly a perſon of great power, 


7 


Wy be feld took precedence of all officers. The laſt who bore the office 
the unfortunate Stafford, duke of Buckingham, who was execu- 
and in 1521 ; but it is ſtill revived occalionally in the cale of corona- 


t f 05. N , : . 
I 05 The office of Earl Marſhal is hereditary in the family of the duke 


or O orfolk; and in former times this office required the exertion of great 
ne I ines. The earl marſhal, in time of war, was judge of all cauſes 
rard WW the army, and decided in them according to the principles of civil 
condi, 1n caſe of embarraſſment in the deciſion of any of theſe, it was 


mined by fingle combat; and the marſhal was obliged to regulate 

acer numerous ceremonies attending theſe combats, even to the meanelit 
ty ae. The military parts of his office are now diſuſed, but he ſtill re- 
ates all matters of precedency according to the archives of heraldry 
vt in the herald's office, the juriſdiction of which belongs entirely to 
1. He has alſo the direction of all ſolemn proceſſions, proclama- 
ms, general mournings, coronations, &c. In former times, when 
ral proclamations had the force of law, he had the power of a cenſor, 
cafes of uſurpation of falſe armorial bearings, names or defigna- 
Is; though this power is now taken away, and theſe cauſes determined 
common law. As the preſent family, however, profeſles the Roman 
tholic religion, this office is filled by a deputy, generally one of. his 
ace's friends; At preſent by the earl of Surrey, his eldeſt fon, who 
ars a gold baton; tipped with ebony, as the badge of his office. 
George prince of Denmark, huiband to queen Anne, was the laſt 
id High Admiral of England, the office being now divided among the 
— of the admiralty. The powers of this court, ſince the 
hancement of the Britith navy, are inferior to none in the kingdom, 
d their privileges are moſt extenſive, being in fact independent of the 
un itſelf; though this is merely a nominal freedom, the members 
ng all removeable at the king's pleaſure. All capital trials in mari- 
ne caſes are decided by a commiſſion from the court of admiralty; 
the members are even obliged to ſign the death-warrants for an 
teution. The whole naval power of Britain is under their direction; 
the officers are named by them, or confirmed when named. They 
ue likewiſe the appointment of vice admirals under them; but in mat- 
of a civil nature, there lies an appeal from them to the high court 
admiralty. Ihe judge of this court uſually is a doctor of the civil 
u, and the proceedings are carried on upon the principles of the civil 
"; but ſince the time of Henry VIII. criminal matters relative to 
aces, &c. are determined by witneſſes and a jury, according to the 
Fs of England. The court is held at London, and all tranſactions 
tcarried on in the name of the lord high admiral, without mention- 
v that of the king. „„ N | FE | 
lau Courts, The higheſt court of law in England is that of Chan- 
J. It ſtands in dignity next to the parliament itſelf, and the deſign 
tis to afford relief to the ſubje& in cates of fraud, breaches of truſt, 
likewiſe to mitigate the rigour of the law. Ot this court the lord 
dd chancellor is tole and ſupreme judge, or the matter of the rolls, 
lis abſence. The court of chancery is always open; and in caſe of 
man being impriſoned, the lord chancellor, in any vocation, can 
ant a habeas corpus, if he ſees proper. The power of the court of 
cery, however, extends only to the perſons of thoſe who come be- 
ſ1t, not to their effects; and therefore, if a man reſuſes to ſubmit 
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to its deciſion the only puniſhment that can be inflited is to fend hi 


to the Fleet priſen. The clerk of the crown, or his deputy, is alwy 


obliged to attend the lord chancellor when he fits on buſineſs ; an 


through the hands of the former pals all the writs by which parliamen 
are ſummoned, or members choſen, as well as commiſſions of the peac, 
pardons, &c. The method of proceeding in the court of chancery 
by bills, anſwers, and decrees, and the witneffes are examined in p 

vate | | El 

The Court of King's Bench has its name, either from the kings 
England ſometimes ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all the lav ſii 
between the king and his ſubjects, excepting thoſe which belong to 
court of exchequer, are determined here; and it is likewiſe a kind 
check upon all inferior courts, juſtices of peace, &c. Four judges bel, 
to the court of king's bench, the firſt of whom is ſtiled lord chief juſti 
of the king's bench, or, by way of eminence, lord chief juſtice of En 
land; the other three have the title of juſtices, or judges of the King 
Bench. This court has the power of granting prohibitions in any cau 
in dependence, either in the ſpiritual or temporal courts ; and the Ho 
of Peers frequently gives directions to the lord chief juſtice to iſſue 0 
his warrant for apprehending thoſe who lie under the ſuſpicion of gre 
erimes. X Ts = 

In the Court of Common Pleas all civil actions between the ſubjet 
and all diſputable actions are determined; likewile all real actions, fin 
and recoveries, prohibitions, &c. are tranſacted as in the king's bend 
'The pleadings are carried on by ſerjeants at law, and by no other pe 
ſons. There are alſo four judges, as in the former, the firlt of who 
is ſtiled lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or Common Bench, 

The Court of Exchequer is appropriated to ſuch cauſes as concet 
the king's revenue, and as, in former times, the barons of the kingdd 
only had a right to fit as judges here, the title-is ill retained, the tr 
judge being called lord chief baron, and the other three fimply bara 
of the exchequer. Beſides theſe there is a fifth, called Cyr/itor Bari 
who has no authority as a judge, but adminiſters the oath to ſherif 
officers of the cuſtom-houſe, &c. The court of exchequer has a pos 
of judging both according to law and equity. In the former cate ti 
judges already mentioned are employed, but when the court proceel 
according to equity, the Jord treaſurer and chancellor of the exchequ 
preſide, and are aſſiſted by the reſt of the barons, The king's remel 
brancer, and the remembrancer of the lord treaſurer, alſo belong 
the court of exchequer. Fhe former receives and ſtates all the revel 
accounts, parliamentary aids, ſubſidies, &. The latter makes 0 
procefles againſt the ſheriffs, oſficers of the revenue, &c. | 
In ſeveral counties the Sheriffs were formerly choſen by the peoph 
in ſome the office was hereditary, and in Weltmoreland {till contin 
to be ſo; the appointment of the ſheriff of Middleſex is alſo heredit 
in the city of London, as declared by its charter. At preſent the hig 
ſheriff of every county is annually elected by the king, excepting in Lo 
don and Weltmoreland. This magiſtrate has both a miniſterial a 


judicial capacity. It is his buſineſs to execute the king's mandate, 
writs directed to him from the king's court, to impannel juries, bn 
malefactors to trial, and ſee that the ſentences of the law, both n 
and criminal matters, are put in execution. He mult likewiſe ate 
the judges on the ailize, and guard them all the time they oe 
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ity. He decides on the elections of knights of the ſhire, coroners 
{yerdurers ; and he likewiſe judges of the qualifications of voters, 
returns ſuch as he judges to be duly elected. All public fines, &c. 
+ likewiſe collected by this magiſtrate, in order to their being brought 
v the king's exchequer; and ſuch payments as his Majeſty appoints 
de made out of them are likewiſe made by the ſheriff. He alſo holds 
cwurt, called the County Court, either by himfelf or his deputies, where 
| cauſes under 40 W determined: he is the firſt man in the 
maty, and ſuperior, as the keeper of the king's peace, to any noble- 
an who reſides there. He has alſo a command over all the force of 
E county, and may on occaſion command all the people to attend 
u, which is called the raiſing of the pe commitatus, or power of the 
try. ''Phere are various officers belonging to a ſheriff, whom it is 

leſs to enumerate. . 40 
There are ſeveral Juſtices of Peace elected for each county, whoſe 
wer is next to that of the ſheriff. They have it in commiſſion to ex- 
mate the laws with regard to the high-ways, riots, and other crimes, as 


ja particular manner, to take cogniſance of all breaches of the public 
ace, They meet once a quarter at every town, and are attended by 
jury of 12 men, called the Grand Ingueſt of the county. It is the bu- 
eſs of this jury to make inquiry into the cafes of ſuch as are brought 
fore them, and to make a report of their innocence or guilt, which is 
me by a bill preſented to the juſtices : If innocent, the parties are im- 
ately diſcharged, but, if otherwiſe, they are committed to priſon, 
take their trial at the next aflizes ; and this quarterly meeting of the 
lices is called the Quarter Seſſions for the county. If the juſtices 
wuld go beyond the proper limits of their authority, they are reſpon- 
ble to the court of king's bench. e 1 8 

The Coroners, of whom there are two in each county, are appointed 
h inquire into the cauſes of violent death, by accident or otherwiſe, 
hd to record it as a plea of the crown; which inquiry is made by a 
rj of neighbours. The coroner is alſo the ſheriff's ſubſtitute ; and be- 
des the office juſt mentioned, it is his buſineſs to inquire into ſhi 

ecks, to certify who has the goods in poſſeſſion, or whether the ſhip 


rocee lt been wrecked or not. 
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ater from the king, and a power of judging all civil and crimi- 
d matters within itſelf; but with this reſtraint, that appeals he from 
er decifions in civil matters to the courts of Weſtminſter, and in cri- 
nal caſes to the judges of the aſſize. The general government of 
ies is by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, all of whom make up 
e Corporation, as it is called, and hold a court where the mayor ſits as 
ge. Some of them are counties, with the power of chooſing their 
Mm ſheriffe, and all of them have a power of making bye-laws er the 
pation of their own affairs. | | | RS 

0a the eaſtern part of England next to France, there are five mari- 
* towns, formerly reckoned the moſt important. in the kingdom, and 
mnonly known by the name of Cinque Ports. Theſe had formerly 
ral valuable privileges beſtowed vpon them, on condition of their 
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40 days, as often as the king ſhould require. Theſe are, Dover, 
cout | | 


Sandwich, 
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| as with regard to the poor, vagrants, &c. ; and it is their buſineſs, 


Cities are governed by a kind of independent policy, each having a 


Widing at their own charge a certain number of ſhips to ſerve in war 
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Sand wich, Romney, Haſtings, and Hythe, to which Winchelſeg 
Rye have ſince been added, and endowed with ſimilar privileges. 
Even villages in England are not without a juriſdiction of their c 
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Eng 


The Lords of the Manor, formerly called Barons, have a powell adi 
holding two ſorts of courts, called Courts Leet and Courts Baron, w ver! 
their tenants are obliged to attend. The former chiefly regards nuit 


ces; at the latter the conveyances and alienations of the copyhold 
nants are enrolled, and they take poſſeſſion of their eſtates on a def 


paces 4 


X 380 


or purchaſe. Courts of confcience regard only the pay ment of debt; Min 
der the value of 40. FT EE | e ſhall 

_ Beſides, all the apparatus of juſtice, above mentioned, every hund g at 
has an high conſtable, and every pariſh in that hundred an inferior ¶ err ev 
Formerly there was another officer who ſuperintended every tenth ; 
of an hundred, or ten free burghs, according to the ancient Saxon apt ſor 
lation, each of which burghs conſiſted of ten families. This officer He evic 
called the 7yihing man, but his buſineſs is now to aſſiſt the conſtable er ha 
the execution ot their office. It is the buſineſs of the conſtables to ¶ ed fr 
terſere in all caſes of riots, with a view to preſerve the peace; and Howed 
has a power of impriſoning offenders till they can be brought befor ſet : 
juſtice of peace; it is his duty allo to execute the warrants of the i vrt t. 
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tices, &C. R | | | 

Privileges of the Subject. Every Engliſhman who happens to bei 
priſoned has a right to bring a writ of habeas. corpus betore the We 
minſter judges ; and if the judge, on full conſideration of the caſe, { 
reckon the-offence bailable, he is immediately admitted to bail, until 


be either condemned or acquitted in a proper court of juſtice. - On iifnot 
Privilege, however, it muſt be remarked, that it depends entirely on ion 
good pleaſure of his neighbours to bail him or not as they think prop ret 
and in proportion to the magnitude of the alledged oftence, ſo is eth 
magnitude of the bail required. Unleſs the perſon therefore be a nue m 
of known property, he muſt be carried back to priſon, however inn great 
cent, notwithilanding his habeas corpus ; and this more eſpecially is a grWretche 
vance in Caſes of debts, where a man may inſtantly be arreſted byMſibliter 
creditor to whom he owes a certain ſum of money, and detained in nd thr 


. fon, not only to the ruin of his affairs at that time, but for an unl:mitis alte 


time afterwards, nay even for life; and there are not wanting inſtarqq ref 
Where debtors, to relieve themſelves from this dreadful ſituation, hi e ſent 
committed ſome crime of an higher nature, on purpoſe to be tranlpol the reſu 


ed, as a puniſhment for it, to the American colonies or elſewhere. tion, 
It is the privilege of an Engliſhman alio that he may, without a In th 
danger, go to law with the king himſelf, and that the latter may be co" both 
in the action, aud obliged to pay damages to his own ſubject. It is ns up 
in the pewer of either king or judge to condemn a man as a criminal, vince, 
til he has firſt been found guilty by a jury of twelve perſons, who mull er g 
his own peers or equals. The liberty of an individual cannot be tak Wu are 
away, unleſs he be ſuſpected of ſome crime, and that ſuipicion declar ves: : 
upon oath ; nor can his life be endangered without a trial; ard, it Mult be 
priſoned on ſuſpicion, he bas a right to inſiſt on being brought to 1"F%ht 
before a magiſtrate on the firſt opportunity; neither can he be tric iFitlve j 


bis lite until the proofs of his guilt are laid before the grand jv") Wi %, 
ihe town or county where the crime was committed, and twelve 9 ihe Tagen 
agreeing in a bill of indiciment againſt him. When tl;is is dove e in | 
4=te mult be finally decided by another jury of twelve. If the api 


accu 
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led, or he againſt whom the offence was committed, happens to be 


ea 0 
5 alien, the jury are to conſiſt of one half aliens, and the other natives 


ir o England. In ſome caſes the perſon accuſed is allowed a copy i 
wer iadictment, in order key" him to make out his defence the more | 
 widWoperly 5 in other caſes he Is furniſhed with a liſt of the jury by whom Fa 


Listo be judged, and of theſe he may reject as many as Le-pleaſes, the 


nul; | | 
= ices of thoſe he has rejected being ſupplied by others; but after ha- 
deſcWWhing.gone the length of 35, he can reject no more, and the twelve who - 
bts main are definitively his judges. Every one of theſe takes an oath that 


hall © well and truly try, and true deliverance make, between the 
ing and the priſoners whom they ſhall have in charge, according to 
heir evidence.“ It is neceſſary that the jury be unanimous in their opi- 
don; but it is doubtful whether the means taken to make them ſo may 
vt ſometimes influence their judgments ; for, after having fully heard 
zevidence, they are confined without meat, drink, or candle, until 
ler have either condemned or acquitted the priſoner. A prifoner is 
Feed from his ſhackles when brought to take his trial, and he is likewiſe 
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bp his hand, and he is aſked by the judge whether he is guilty or not 


nd Mowed counſel to try the validity of the indictment, which is frequent- „ 
fore fet aſide from a very flight informality. On being brought into Wt 
be rurt the priſoner is called to the bar, commanded by the clerk to hold "41h 
be if! the crime laid to his charge. If he anſwers gu//ty, the ſentence of x 
Weis immediately pronounced, but this is very ſeldom the caſe ; and "i 
„ een though be may have formerly confeſſed the fact, if it is afterwards WB: 
tl WWſenied before the judge, the former confeſſion goes for nothing, and he Ws 
n not be condemned until the crime has been fully proved by the de- 08 
n tolition of witneſſes. There have been inſtances in which the priſoner - 1 
rope refuſed to anſwer the queſtion put to him by the judge, or to ſay- - 1 
is rhether he is guilty or not. This was formerly puniſhed in a very 1 
un el manner; the party being laid naked on his back on the bare floor, 


great weight of iron laid upon his breaſt, and his legs and arms 
letched out with cords. In this ſituation he was leit without any 
ſbſiſtence, excepting only three mouthfuls of barley=bread the firſt day, 
nd three draughts of foul water taken from that next the priſon, and 
alternately until he periſhed. By a late act of parliament, however, 


ars refuſal to plead is juſtly accounted equivalent to conviction, and 
haß e ſentence of the law pronounced accordingly. Even in former times 


lie refulal to plead in cafes of treaſon was deemed equivalent to con- 
ton, | x . | 

ln the uſual cafes where the priſoner pleads not guilty, the witneſſes 
n both ſides are examined and croſs-examined by the counſel, the judge 


JI ums up the evidence to the jury, and deſires chem to diſcharge their con- 
„ece. If the cafe be very clear they return their verdict by their foreman, 


ther guilty or not guilty ; but they generally withdraw for ſome time, 
id are locked up, as already mentioned, until they agree among them- 
«res; and if, during this interval any of the jury ſhould die, the priſoner 
mult he acquitted. In ſome doubttul cafes tlie verdict of the jury is 
dught in /pecial, when the matter muſt fill be determined by the 


i (Ive judges of England. 1 5 5 
f Punijhments. Treaſon is the higheſt crime ſuppoſed by the law of 


"and ; and it is divided into high and petty treaſom. The former con- 
ls in riſing in arms againſt the ſovereign, or entering into plots and 
Wiracies againſt him. Counterfeiting the coin of the kingdom is alſe 
| 5 „„ i acgounted 


3338 "ENGLAND. 
accounted high treaſon by the laws of England. Petty treaſon conralfiit 6 
in the murder of a father, huſband, maſtery or miſtreſs. Both are puff nd. 


niſhed with death, accompanied with certain circumſtances calculate ing 
do ſtrike the greater awe into the beholders. Thoſe who have bee it 
ound guilty of high treaſon are condemned to be hanged for ſom tu. 
minutes, then cut down, while yet alive, the heart to be taken out an no 
expoſed to public view, and the entrails burnt. After this the head ifive)s 
cut off, and the body quartered, and the former fixed up as a monullid te 
ment on ſome conſpicuous place. Perſons of quality, who have bee. der! 
8 of treaſon, are commonly beheaded, the criminal's lands are for nds 
feited, his wife loſes her dowry, and his children their eſtates and nobilove 

; lity. Mifpriſion of high treaſon, that is, the concealing or neglecting i oe 
give information againſt it, is puniſhed with perpetual impriſonment N 01 
and forfeiture of goods. Counterfeiting of coin is puniſhed with bein atio 
drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, and then hanged. This i Of 
alſo the puniſhment of petty treaſon ; but women condemned either foi bers 
this or high treaſon, are condemned to be burnt alive; which cruel ſen heſe b 

| tence, however, is now mitigated, and they are ſtrangled at the tak. 1h: 
before the fire has time to reach their bodies. . „„ i ſalt 
All other capital crimes are included under the term felony, and ar are 
puniſhed with death by hanging; only murderers are to be diſſected af lice: 
ter execution, which is to take place within 24 hours after ſentence iM"ce5, 
pronounced; but in order to allow them a little longer reſpite, the ſen lin 
tence is uſually pronounced on a Saturday, and Sunday not being ac Hua 
counted a day, the execution does not take place till Monday. Incaſe Ihe 
of robbery where there are any alleviating circumſtances, the ſentene n ſo 

. was uſually changed from death to tranſportation for life, or for a cer nme 
- tain number of years. The place to which they were tranſported van bo 
uſually ſome of the American colonies, but after the differences wit m 
theſe took place, they were condemned to hard labour on the riverſſſicle 
Thames, or ſent to the coaſts of Africa; and of late a ſcheme was form Nat 
ed of ſending them to Botany Bay, on the coaſt of New Holland. Thi" H 
has been put in execution with great ſucceſs; a new colony is alreadii tl 
founded; and as Britain has already given riſe to a great empire in tha ds t 
weſtern parts of the world, it is more than probable that ſhe may als 4 

do the ſame in the eaſt. Should the Botany Bay colony continue te 4 
flouriſh, it is in vain to ſuppoſe that they will long retain any allegiance up 
to the mother country: the extreme difficulty of navigating the coal") of 
puts an end to all hope of keeping them in awe by fleets and armies mm 
the crimes of the original inhabitauts will ſoon be forgot ; and from thai mo 
convicts of Britain may proceed a virtuous, free, and independent b 
people. | V8 gt 
Crimes of a leſs heinous nature are manſlaughter, where one perlong"s 1s 
kills another ſuddenly in a quarrel, without any malevolent intention) pal 
at the time of meeting. This, for the firſt offence, is puniſhed wi dure 
burning in the hand. Chance-medley is the killing of a man by accident be ſum 
and is puniſhed as the former; but if the offender happened to be do le to 
ing any unlawful act at the time, the puniſhment is death. Sfof-liſtun at d 
or receiving ſtolen goods, are puniſhed with burning in the hand, 0 kit fai 
hard labour for a number of years; perjury, with pillory and impriſoname 
ment; petty larceny. or ſtealing under the value of a ſhilling, w* be ir 
whipping; whore fol eights and meaſures, libelling, or foreſtalling th 5 


wurtet, with ſtanding in the pillory. 4 Striting any perſon in . 
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+ ſuch ſeverity as to draw blood, is puniſhed with loſs of the right 
nd. Striking in Weſtminſter hall, during the time the courts are 
ting, is puniſhed with impriſonment for lite, and forfeiture of eſtate. 
fenues. Thoſe of the king of Great Britain are of two kinds, viz. 
bitual and temporal. The former ariſe, 1. From the cuſtody of the 


mporalities of vacant biſboprics. 2. Corodies and penſions from 


bers or monaſteries. 3. Extraparochial tithes. 4. The firlt fruits 
na tenths of benefices : but from all theſe branches very little revenue 
derived. The temporal ſources of revenue are, 1. The demeſne 
ds of the crown. 2. The hereditary exciſe, being part of what was 
lowed the king in conſequence of parting with his feudal profits, and 


of of pre-emption and purveyance. 3. A ſum ariſing from the 


ty on wine licences, and which is part of the conſideration already 
entioned. 4. The royal foreſts. And, 5. The courts of juſtice, &c. 
Of the taxes paid by the people of Britain, ſome are perpetual, 
hers nominally annual; though, being conſtantly renewed every year, 
eſe become perpetual as well as the former. The perpetual taxes are, 


| The exciſe duty on a great number of commodities. 2. The duty 


nfalt, 3. The revenue of the poſt office. 4. The Ramp duty on 
prards of 150 articles. 5. The duty on houſes and windows. 6. That 
licences for hackney-coaches and chairs. 7. The duty on penſions, 
fices, &, 8. The cuſtoms, or duty of tonnage and poundage on 
kinds of merchandiſe exported or imported into the kingdom. The 


mual taxes are thoſe of land and malt. 


The annual produce of all theſe is little ſhort of 1 1,008,000 Sterling se 


at fo far is this immenſe ſum from anſwering the purpoſes of go- 
mment, that, for a long time paſt, there has been a continual addi- 
jm both to the number and value of taxes, and no public ſcheme of 
j magnitude can be entered upon without an extraordinary. grant. 
beſe grants to the crown are named aide, fupplies, or ſubſidies 5 and 
ey are always given by act of parliament. Theſe are propoſed in 
te Houſe of Commons, who, as ſoon as the ſupply is voted, re- 
re themfelves into a committee for conſidering of the proper me- 


Inds to be uſed in order to raiſe it, and thence called a Committee of” 
Vas and Means. Every meinber of the houſe may now propoſe ſuch 


nes as appear to him molt proper to be laid on, in order to raiſe the 
e ſupply ; though this is ſuppoſed to be in a peculiar manner the 
ity of the chancellor of the exchequer; and the reſolutions of the 
mittee are definitive and effectual for the immediate obtaining of 
e money. For it is to be obſerved, that theſe grants are at laſt ſup- 
lied by borrowing on the part of government, ſometimes on not very 
lrantageous terms: the money required, and the amount of the new 
ues is never equivalent to the payment of the original ſum ; nor is it 
If part of the plan of government that it fhould be ſo; all that is 
quired being, that the amount of the taxes ſhould pay the intere/? of 


e ſum borrowed. Thus the vaſt opulence. of Britain has not been 


le to ſupply the exigencies, or rather the extravagancies, of govern- 


ent during the laſt century. The enormous amount of the national 


it far exceeds every thing that can be derived from the external 
Mmmerce of the country, even rating it at the higheſt poſſible value. 
le intereft of it amounts to more. than the whole value of the ſo- 
gn commerce, To defray this, it has been found neceſſary to impoſe 
rmous taxcs, moſt of which fall upon the neceſſaries of life. By 
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national debt was entirely due to ſubjects of Great Britain; but if P3 


iS | ENGLAND. 


* aheſe trade and manufactures muſt undoubtedly be hurt by raiſing 4 
price of ſubſiſtence, as well as of the materials to be manufaure, 
which additional expence muſt ultimately be laid upon the commag; 

manufactured, eicher by raiſing the price, or by making it of a ſligh 

nature than it ought to be. This muſt undoubtedly happen, even if ; 


of it be due to foreigners, a proportionable drain of caſh is of coy 
made out of the kingdom altogether, or the-foreigners themſelyg 
to whom it is due, muſt be bribed to reſide in the kingdom, by allo 
ing them extraordinary privileges. The reſources of the nation: 
likewiſe weakened by this load ot debt, in ſuch a manner, that it « 


neither exert itſelf in war with foreign- countries, nor in time of pea to 
for the improvement of itſelf, as it otherwiſe might. The conſequer of 
of its increaſe, however, cannot be foreſeen, though it is the geneſ re 
opinion that it muſt end at laſt in ſome great and national ca. 
mity. | | 


The fatal ſcheme of borrowing money on the credit of a nati 
ſeems to have originated in Florence, about the year 1344, the g 
vernment of which, at that time, owed about L. 60,000 Sterling, 
ſum they were unable to pay. The principal, therefore, was form 
into what they called a Mount, or Bank, and divided into ſhare 
which, like our ſtocks, might be transferred from one to another, 
debt was contraQed by the Britiſh nation till the time of the revoluti, 
when the political ſyſtem of Britain was changed, and ſhe began 
take a more active part than formerly in the continental affairs of E 
rope. The expences of the wars entered into on this account were 
great, that it was thought improper to raiſe them all at once, but 0 
45 lay on taxes ſufficient to pay the intereſt of the ſums borrows 
Thus the debt being conſtantly augmented, and never diminiſhe 
gradually increaſed: in every ſucceeding reign, until, in the year 17 
it amounted to no leſs than L. 129,860,c18 ; and even this monſtro 
ſum was. farther increaſed immenſely during the American war; 
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that, at the concluſion of the peace, it amounted to near L. 280,0cc,cM unive 
The funds for paying this ſam ought to be the taxes laid on the peo N ſerv! 
at large; but theſe, as we have already ſeen, are totally inſufficie ds wi 
Their produce at firſt was divided into ſeparate and diſtinct funde; bf the p 
in proportion as they multiplied, it became neceſſary to mingle r they 
blend them together, ſo that there are now only three of any con be n 
quence. Thele are the Aggregate, General, and South-Sea funds. IA cent 
produce of all theſe together, deducting the intereſt and annuiiard 
charged upon them, does not amount to more than between four 2iiſions, 
five millions per annum; ſo that the whole is conſumed by the necelination 
expences of government, even in time of peace; and there appea iyined 
kind of impoſſibility of reducing the principal debt, almoſt by any i. Or 
thod whatever. | | dward ( 
The beſt ſcheme ever propoſed for the extinction of the national cir con 
was that called the S:z4ing Fund. This was projected in the time the na\ 
George I. by an act in whoſe reign the ſurplus of the three great urs dec 
already mentioned was ordered to be kept together, to be diſpoledfns, v 
by parliament. Theſe conliitute what is called the Sizking Fun. WW exten 
were originally intended to be applied to the redemption of the nat!0"id be 
debt and to that only; but, through neceſſity, or want of proper mana Lagliſt 
ment, continual encroachments were made upon it, until, at laſt, in hand 


Fox. I 


ing (cr anticipated and mortgaged. How far the endeavours of the 
ture et miniſter to reform the abuſes of expenditure in the public reve- 
and to reduce the debt of the nation, may be ſucceſsful, time only 


modi 

EE ͤöͤͤ . 8 85 | 

\ if ine finking fund is the ſource from whence the Civil Liſi, or proper 
if pa ene of his Majeſty's houſhold is derived. For this it is mortgaged 


narliament, and it muſt. furniſh the requiſite ſum before any thing 


cou 
nſelr be taken from it for the national debt. The expences thus to be 
alloWzzed amount to ſo large a ſum, that his majeſty has had frequent 
on aalion to apply to parliament for half a million, or more, to diſcharge 
it c ebts he had neceſſarily incurred. This was always diſagreeable ; 
f pea io prevent any future occaſion for ſuch applications, an addi- 


1uendin of L. 100,000 was lately made to his income; ſince which time no 


gene 
ca 


L. oo, co annually. : ; | 
Wilitary Strength by Sea and Land. The firſt national militia of 


natiffgland was introduced by king Alfred, who, in order to defend his 
the ry the more effectually againſt its powerful enemies, the Danes, 
ling, Wavoured to make every man in his dominions a foldier. The prac- 
form of keeping up a ſtanding army is of modern date, being introdu- 
ſhar chiefly on account of the other potentates of Europe doing ſo, and 


. 
lutio time of Henry VII. that the king had even a body- guard. Even at 
zan ¶ day the army is ſuppoſed to be diſbanded of courſe at the end of every 


of H; and would be ſo in fact, were it not every ſucceeding year continu- 
vere 


1t on ich has its name from its intention declared in the title, To puniſh 


roy ny and deſertion, and for the better payment of the army and their 
niſbeWharters ;* and by this act a martial law for their government is regula- 
1 and the manner in which they are to be diſperſed through the 
nſtro dom. Officers and ſoldiers are entitled, after their diſcharge from 
ar; ¶ ſervice, to occupy any trade throughout the kingdom, excepting only 
0 univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge; and during the time 6f ac- 
peo! fervice, they are entitled to make verbal wills, and diſpoſe of their 
meieſes without the forms required of others. The number of ſoldiers. 
; b the pay of Britain during time of peace is about 40, ooo; but in 
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they have ſometimes amounted to more than I 50, o00. | 
The naval power of England has A formidable ever ſince the 
1 century, inſomuch, that the code of maritime laws, compiled by 


card I, at the Iſle of Oleron, at that time a part of the Engliſh do- 


ir Mons, and thence called the laws of Oleron, have been received by 
cel tions in Europe. In theſe early ages, however, it is not to be 
al WF'pined that the Engliſh navy was any thing like what it is at this 


„ On the contrary, as late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, vir 
ard Coke thought it a great matter of exultation that the Engliſh 
7 conlilted of thirty-three ſhips. Its increaſe was principally owing 


NY N 


] de 
me 


fo ns decreed, that no foreign ſhips ſhould trade with the Britiſh plan- 


oſediWMns, without a licence from the council of ſtate. This prohibition, 
4. extended the followin year, when it was enacted, that no goods 
aua be imported into England, or any of its dependencies, except 
ana inolith bottoms, or the ſhips of that European nation of which the 


117 chandiſe imported was the ne or manufacture. This act, 


Yor. I, 2 however, 


ZN OG IL AN P. 361 


requiſition has been made. The proper revenue of his Majeſty is 


n fact contrary to the conſtitution of the kingdom. It was not until 


by parliament. This is done at the time of paſſing the mutiny bill, 


lie navigation act, paſſed in the time of Oliver Cromwell. By this 
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however, though by its conſequences it greatly augmented the ſhipping 
of England, was not directly intended to do ſo. The deſign of paſſin 
it was to mortify the inhabitants of the Weſt India Iſlands, and fo 
the lucrative trade they carried on at that time with the Dutch, th 
former having incurred the diſpleaſure of the republican party, by oppoſing 
the parliament, and continuing to hold out for Charles II. The aq 
was continued at the reſtoration, with this addition, that the maſter an; 
three-fourths of the mariners ſhall likewiſe be Engliſh ſubjects. 
The Britiſh navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, termed 
from the difference of their colours, the red, white, and blue. Ead 
of theſe has its admiral, but the red is ſuperior to the reſt, being ile 
the Vice-Admiral of Great Britain. Each of the admirals has alſo ; 
vice-admiral and rear-admiral under him; but all of them are in ful 
jection to the lords of the admiralty. | „ 
The royal navy in Britain has uſually a complement of 12 or 15, co 
men, though, in time of war, it has frequently not been leſs tha 
80,000; and, during the time of the American war, it exceeded 100,000 
including marines. Several methods have been fallen upon for ſupply 
ing it with ſeamen, of which the moſt common is that of impreflin 
them from merchant fhips. This, though very ancient, is ſo ex 
tremely cruel, and contrary to all the dictates of juſtice, as well ; 
humanity, that it has never been thoroughly acquieſced in, nor fanc 
tioned by act of parliament. The method of offering bounties ti 
ſeamen; this has generally proved ineffectual, on account of th 
ſmallneſs of the ſam offered, the latter ſeldom exceeding forty ſhilling 
A larger bounty has indeed ſometimes been offered, even by governinen 
elf, but more frequently by particular cities, which has induced man) 
to enter on board the royal navy who would not otherwiſe have done ſo 
The great objection a ſailor muſt have againſt entering on board 
the navy of Great Britain is the ſmallneſs of the wages allowed; 225 
per month being only given by government, while they receive double 
or triple the ſum on board a merchantman. This would be effectual 
removed by the hopes of prize-money, were the latter divided in 
more equitable manner. Unhappily, however, the ſuperior officers re 
ceive ſuch a large ſhare of this money, that very little falls to the com 
mon failors ; and it has been matter of aſtoniſhment to foreign nations 
that, for the ſake of enriching a few officers of high rank, the greate 
part of thoſe to whom alone we may ſay the preſervation of the na 
tion is owing, ſhould not only be deprived of their natural rights and 
liberties, but of the emolument they might reaſonably expect for ventu 
| wes} their lives in the manner they do. 255 he 
| he ſeamen of the navy are in every reſpect under as ſtrict diſcipunt 
as the land forces, and, when wounded or diſabled in the fervice, the, 
| have an allowance from government, as well as the ſoldiers ; and whic 
they receive either from Greenwich hoſpital, or the county-rates 
They have the fame privilege of exerciſing trades that is allowed i 
foldiers, and of making teſtuments. No ſailor can be arreſted for a debt 
unleſs it exceed L. 20 Sterling; nor can a ſoldier be arreſted for one un 
der L. 10. 3 3 | 5 | | 
Though both ſailors and ſoldiers are ſubject to martial law, tv 
are not, for that reaſon, exempted from the juriſdicton of the ch 
magiſtrate. In caſes of tumult or riot particularly, the latter Wa) 
eall upon the ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in keeping the peace; and then, , 
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ker who commands the party is to obey the directions of the magi- 
nate, both of whom are indemnified if the proceedings be legal, even 
ugh a number of the rioters ſhould be killed. The magiſtrates, 


hwever, are generally very cautious in having recourſe to this deſperate 
nedy, and indeed with great reaſon, as the frequent - interference - 
Fa military power muſt be in the higheſt degree dangerous to a free 


me, f | A 

(vine. The uſual method of computing money in Great Britain is 
fan imaginary coin, called a Pound; but the only real current coins 
x guineas, half-guineas, and quarters of gold; and crowns, half-crowns, 
lllings, and ſixpences of filver. Formerly there were filver coins as 
y as the value of a penny, but none are now in uſe below ſixpence. 
Ire guinea and two guinea pieces were coined at the tower of London, 
ut they are not now current. In the time of Cromwell, and the be- 


ming of the reign of Charles II. the coins ſtruck by one Simon were 


markably beautiful. The intrinſic value of ſome of the Englith coins, 
wicularly that of crown pieces, is greater than their nominal value, 
ence they are much more ſcarce 
e intrinſic value of the ſilver coin is much below the nominal, ſo that 
new coinage is evidently required; but this cannot be done without 
act of parliament, and the loſs falling on the public of the difference 
teen the new and old money, as was the caſe ſome time ago with the 
ld coin. . IS ds dp | 
Ryal Titles and Arms, Until the time of Henry VIII. the king or 
ten of England was entitled only His or. Her Grace, or Highneſs; 


it the monarch juſt mentioned, in order to put himſelf on an equality 
ith the emperor Charles V. aſſumed the title of His Majeſty, though 


vas not till the end of queen Elizabeth's reign that the former title 

aboliſhed. The title of Defender of the Faith was given to Henry 
UL by the Pope, on account of a book the former had wrote againſt 
ther, The title of the Britiſh ſovereign, therefore, is, By the Grace 
Cod, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
uth.” He has alſo other titles from his German dominions, as Elector 
Hanover, Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, &c. His eldeſt ſon is en- 
led Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Rothſay, Earl of Che- 
fr, Electoral Prince of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, Karl of Carrick, 
ron of Renfrew, Lord of the Iſles, Great Steward of Scotland, and 
tan General of the Artillery Company. . 
vince the year 1714, when the preſent royal family aſcended the 
tone, the royal atchievement is marthalled as follows: quarterly, in 
. frſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale, Sol, 
lt imperial enſign of England, impaled with the royal arms of Scot- 
nd, which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a double trefſure flowered, 
v cunter-ffowered, with flours-de-lis, Mars. «The ſecond quarter is the 
hal arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fleurs-de-lis, Sel. The third 


e enſigns of Ireland, which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, ſtringed, Luna. 


id the fourth grand quarter is his preſent Majeſty's own coat, viz. 


"rs, two lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with 


atenburg, which is, Jol, /errte of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, Fu- 
fer, having ancient Saxony, viz. Mars, an horſe currant, Luna, ente 
| ratted) in baſe ; and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown 

larlnagne; the whole, within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt 
ble order of knighthood. „%% ab Ny CL 3 


363 


an others. At preſent, however, 
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„ E N G I. AN n. 
The motto of Dien et mon Droit, that is, God and my Right, is as 0 
as the reign of Richard I. who. aſſumed it to ſhew his independency up 


all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when 
laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England ha 


meer badge or cogniſance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes af 


ock with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the ink 
lity of one of his miſtreſſes; and ſometimes a portcullis, which was t 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, many of the princes of which were bor 
the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe 
York; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contradiſtinction, adopted 
red. Since the union, the thiſtle, belonging to Scotland, is alſo part 
the royal armorial bearings. + | „ 

Orders of Knighthood, c. The proper meaning of the word Kyiz 
is a ſoldier who fights on horſeback, which in former days entitled 
perſon to the appellation of Sir. They are created when kneeling beſo 
the king, by his laying a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and deſiring the 

to riſe by the title of Sir; but as this implies only the perſonal reg: 
of the ſovereign, no title of knighthood deſcends to poſterity. 

The moſt honourable order of knighthood in Britain, and indeed 
the world, is that of the Garter, which was inſtituted on the 19th of 
nuary 1344, by Edward III. It conſiſts of 25 companions, beſides 

ſovereign, the latter being always the king himſelf. All of this « 
der wear a medal repreſenting St George killing the dragon, enamell 
on gold, formerly ſuſpended from their necks by a blue ribband, þ 
ſince the time of James I. worn acroſs their bodies from the ſhoulde 
The garter, from which the order takes its name, is of blue vel. 
buckled below the knee, and has upon i; the motto, Honi ſoit qui ma 
penſe. © Evil to him that evil thinks.” The order is ſo retpeQab 
that many foreign princes have become companions of it. This ord 
has a prelate, regiſter, and principle king at arms, called Garter. 
office is to marſhal and regulate the ſolemnities at the inſtallations a 
feaſts of the knights. At the times of inſtallation they aſſemble at 
chapel of Edward III. at Windſor, dreſſed in magnificent robes pt 
Pared for the occaſion, and having on their collars of S. 8. He 
VIII. added the feathers to the collar and cap; and a ſilver ſtar 
eight points was added to the garter worn on the left {ide of their c 
by Charles II. There are various opinions concerning the origin 
the motto put on the garter of this order, but the moſt probable 
that it alluded to the perfidy of John king of France, whom Eds 
defeated and took priſoner. LE: at 

The Knights of the Bath are next in honour to thoſe of the Gar 
and have their title. from the ceremony of Bathing, uſed by them 
their creation. They are ſuppoſed to have been originally inſtituted 
Henry 1V. in 1399, though there are ſome reaſons for accounting tht 
more ancient. For a long time the knights of the bath were only c 
ated on ſolemn and particular occaſions, as coronations, but this cul 
is now diſuſed. They have a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the 
ſhoulder, an enamelled medal, the badge of the order, a role proce 
ing from the right ſide of a ſceptre, and a thiſtle on the left, betv* 
three imperial crowns, ſurrounded by the motto, Tria jurda in ii 
Three joined in one.” The order was diſcontinued for ſome i 
but revived in 1725 by George I. The place of inſtalment is the © 
pel of Henry VII. They have a regiſter and other officers, * 
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op of Rocheſter is perpetual dean of the order. Their robes are 
j ſplendid, and the number of members unlimited. | | 
Baronets were inſtituted. by James I. about the year 1615, their num- 
u being originally 200, but it has fince been augmented to 700. At 
e time of their firſt inſtitution each paid L. teoo to the king, on pre- 
ce of ſettling the province of Ulſter in Ireland. They can ſcarcely 
+ faid to be an order of knights, having no badge, but a bloody hand in 
field argent in their arms; but their honours are hereditary, and as there 
no intermediate rank between them and the parliamentary barons, 
hey would take place of every other order, even of thoſe of the garter, 
gere not the latter always privy counſellors. 8 5 
Bannerets, Bachelors, Knights of the Carpet, &c. were formerly or- 
ius in England, but have for a long time been diſuſed. At the naval 
riew in 1773, however, two admirals and three captains were cre- 
ned Knights Bannerets by his Majeſty. Their arms are painted on a 
anner ak. in the frames ef the ſupporters; but they have no par- 
healay badge on their garments. | | 
Eſquires formerly were called Armigeri, or Armour Bearers, from | 
their carrying the arms of ſome nobleman. The title is now promiſ- | 
mouſly applied to any one who has money enough to live in affluence 
Ind independence. Every one who bears the office of jultice of the 
prace has a right to demand it. In former times, and as late as the 
tign of Henry IV. the eſquires were an order, conferred by the king 
putting about the parties neck a collar of S. 8. and giving him a pair 
H flver ſpurs. The ſons of dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
urons are no more than eſquires in the eye of law, though commonly . 
donified with titles of nobility. Serjeants at law, and others belony- a 
0g to the houſhold of the king, juftices of the peace, and doctors of 
pbyfic, law, and divinity, take place of other eſquires. | | 

The appellation of Gentleman is now very promiſcuouſly applied, 
it in reality is the foundation of every honour in England; for every 
wbleman is alſo a gentleman, though every gentleman is not a noble- 
man, The titles and orders of the Engliſh nobility are - dukes, mar- 1 
ſuiſes, earls, viſcounts, and lords, or barons. | | { "A 
Hiſory. The firſt inhabitants of England are generally ſuppoſed to be 
ave been a colony of Gauls. This opinion was adopted by Cæſar, 
tom whom we have the moſt ancient accounts that can be depended 
lon, At the time of his invaſion the people in the N 
huthern parts reſembled che Gauls in their language, Account of ths 
gion, cuſtoms, and government; but Tacitus in- in tte eee her 
arms us that tlie more northern inhabitants came Julius Cæſar. 
tom Germany. They were undoubtedly rude and OE | 1 
krbarous in a high degree, but had certainly made ſome progreſs in a 
riculture, which was probably owing to their being confined in an 
land, where they had not room to range from place to place, as in the _ 
alt continents of the north of Europe and Aſia. Their principal ſub- 
litence, however, was the fleſh and milk of their cattle ; their arms 
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Fre words, darts, and lances; and Cæſar takes notice of their incre- N 75 
üble agility and {kill in che management of their chariots. They were 9 
kothed with ſkins, and their fortifications conſiſted of wood. They os” 
junted themſelves with woad which grew in their country, thus adorn- 1 
3 their cins with the figures of animals, and of the heavenly bodies. 1 
itey were exceſſively fond of war, and contemned death to the greateſt "88 
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= berland. 17. The Ortadini in Northumberland. 


degree; and in this they agreed with the other barbarous nations of t 

north: but they had a cuſtom among them which does not ſeem r ac 
have taken place either among the Gauls or Germans. This wa, Mi brite 

kind of community of wives: twelve or fourteen married men enter luis 

into a ſociety for the mutual enjoyment of each others wives. Exel ds er 

woman in this ſociety was common to every man, but the children H Ihus, 
longed to thoſe of the original huſband. The women alſo ſometinWns tl 

conducted their armies in the field, and in general ſeemed to have Wiſer of 

diſpoſition little leſs warlike than the men. EY etl 
BCC The Southern Britons, at the time of Czſar's in def 

kr 5 "Sp vaſion, were divided into no fewer than 17 pet of 
5 pe | Rates, each governed by a different ſovereign, a kome 
the names of theſe, with the territories they poſſeſſed, have been co the 
lected from the Roman authors in the following manner: 1. The Da 
#974, whabiting Cornwall and Devonſhire. Theſe were called alſo Du 
moni, or Donmonii. 2. The Duretriges, poſſeſſing Dorſetſhire. 3. Th 
Balgæ in Sommerſetſhire, Wiltthire, and Hampſhire. 4. The Atrobati 
or inhabitants of Berkſhire. . 5. The Kegni in Surrey, Suſſex, and thi 
ſea-coaſt of Hampfhire. 6. The Cantii in Kent. 7. The Dabuni in Glou 
ceſter and Oxtordthires. 8. The Cattienchlani, or Cattududani, in Buck 
ingham, Hertford, and Bedfordſhire. 9. The Trinobantes in Eſſex an, 
Middleſex. 10. The Iceni in Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hunt 
igdonſhire. 11. The Coritani in Northampton, ue Rutland 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyſhires. 12. The Cornavii in Warwick 
Worceſter, Stafford, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire. 13. The Siluret in Rad 
nor, Breckneck, Glamorgan, Hereford, and Monmouthſhires. 3 4. The 
Demetz in Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardiganthires. 15. The Ordovice 
in Montgomery, Merioneth, Denbigh, and Flintfhires. 16. The ri 
gantes in Yorkſhire, Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cum. 


+> :* 


3 Ihe exploits of Cæſar were chiefly performed a. 
n gainſt Caflibelaunus king of the Trinobantes ; whom, 
according to his own account, he frequently deteated, 

and deprived of his kingdom, after having reduced his capital Yerlant 
um, or Canterbury. Other Roman writers, however, ſpeak doubtfully 
of his victories; but it ſeems to be certain, that he ſucceeded ſo far 2 
to oblige ſome of the nations to promiſe the payment of tribure, which, 
1 TO however, they never performed. In the reign of 
in the time of Claudius, one Berricus, a ſeditious perſon, being driven 
. "ont of Britain, fled to Rome; where, obtaining acceſs to 
| the- emperor Claudius, he perſuaded him to make wat 
on his countrymen ; while the Britons, enraged at the emperor for pro- 
tefting ſuch a vagabond, forbade all intercourſe with the Romans: The 
immediate conſequence of this was a war betwixt the two nations. The 
Roman ſoldiers at firſt refuſed to emhark, from a ſuperſtitious notion 
that they were to be ſent without the compaſs of the world ; and this 
being related to the Britons, they became too confident, and negleded 
= the proper means of defence. The conduct of the 

map loits of Plau- ar was committed to Plautius the Roman prætor of 
Gaul, who not only defeated his enemies in every el. 
gagement, but laid the foundation of a permanent conqueſt, by _— 
garriſons into the towns he reduced. His firſt conqueſts were followed 
by a vifit of the emperor himſelf; who, however, did not ——_— 


em 


was Britons are ſaid to have made a very obſtinate refiſtance, not only to 


* ids emperors, being ſaid to have fought 30 battles with them. 

en h Thos, notwithſtanding all the valour and military {kill of the Ro- 
tin Ws, the conqueſt of Britain went on but ſlowly, and it was the gth 
ave ſr of Claudius before they had penetrated as far as the country of the 


e. Oitorius Scapula was now ſent into Britain, 
ydefeated the Iceni and Silures, taking Caractacus the 
x of the Silures priſoner, and ſending him in chains 


Of Oftorius Sca- 


2; In pula. 


ett | 
= tome, The captive monarch behaved with great ſpirit when brought 
coll the preſence of the Roman emperor, and was by him ſet at li- 
Dany. Notwithitanding this ſucceſs, however, Oſtorius afterwards met 
Dui fo much trouble and reſiſtance, that he died of grief. Suetorius- 
Th unus retrieved the Roman affairs conſiderably, and reduced the iſland 
bat bogleſey 3; but a dreadful revolt now happened, 2 | 
d ch produced the molt terrible diſaſter the Romans 3 Fig of 
loud experienced in Britain. This was occaſioned by Spe 


kir own infolence and injuſtice. Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, left 


zuck | 

and bis laſt will, the Romans joint heirs of his kingdom with his two 
junt I aghters, in hopes of obtaining favour and protection from them. 
land boner, however, was he dead, than the Romans ſeized on his king- 
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ned of thezinjuſtice, and inſtead of obtaining any redreſs, was publicly 
ipped, her daughters raviſhed, and all the relations of Praſutagus 
ed into ſlavery. To this was added the plunder of the whole coun- 
,and the captivity of the moſt conſiderable people in it. So many and 
great injuries could not fail of exciting a proportionable reſentment. 
adicea having eaſily perſuaded the Iceni to take up arms, found means 


d a. draw the Trinobantes and other neighbouring nations into the 
om, rel. The Roman colonies were attacked with the utmoſt violence. 
ted, ndon was deſtroyed, the inhabitants flaughtered without diſtinction, 
an" 10,000 Romans are ſaid to have perithed in the general maſſacre. 

ully WM fulbed with this ſucceſs the Britons flocked to the Randard of Boa- 
re, until her army was augmented to 230,0co. The Romans, how- 
ch, er though fewer in number, prevailed over this vaſt multitude, who 
of les their inferiority in military ſkill, had become careleſs and ſecure, 


iven "gh too great co 7 ir nu . ; 
9 great confidence in their numbers. They 1 


tor therefore overthrown with prodigious {luughter, area 1 
wat Wi (ever than 80, ooo being left 1 on the eld of 2 8 
pro- ele, waile the conquerors did not loſe above 400 

The e and wounded. This dreadful defeat paved the way for the 
The re conqueſt of the ſouthern part of Britain. which was ſoon after 
tion amplithed by Agricola. The conſequence of this conqueſt was, that 


this 


ed foreign power, to that tumultuous independence they ſormerly en- 
the ed, and which continually involved them in wars with each other 


r of 
en- 
ing 
ved 


do we find that they ever afterwards thewed the leaſt diſobedience 
(Uer maſters. | | | | | 
e Romans having thus thoroughly ſubdued the 


bern Britons, ſeem not to have ſhown any great try under the Re- 


any # of becoming maſters of the reſt of the iffand. maus. 
frequent incurſions of the Scots and Picts indeed © +» 


obliged 
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of U tay; but left the carrying on of the war to his general. In this the 
| r.acquitted himſelf greatly to the ſatisfaction of the emperor ; though 


luis himſelf, but to other generals; Veſpaſian and his fon, atter- 


m and plundered all his houſes. Boadicea, the queen dowager, com- 


e britons ſoon began to prefer a life oi peace, though in ſubjection 


State of the coun- : 
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368 ENGLAND 
obliged them to keep a conſiderable force on the frontiers, and the ini 
ny Roman antiquities found throughout the kingdom of England ſhoy 
that a number of men ſufficient for keeping the ſouthern Britons in 
awe were always ſtationed there; but the main ſtrength of their armie 
in Britain ſeems always to have been ſtationed on the frontiers, along 
the walls. built by Adrian, Antoninus, and Severus. Theſe, in the time 
of Adrian and Antoninus, reached betwixt the Solway Firth and the n 
ver Tyne, now the boundary of the county of Northumberland 
but by Severus the northern inhabitants were confined within muc 
narrower bounds than before, by a wall drawn between the Frith 
of Forth and Clyde. By this emperor the conqueſt of the whole iſland 
was attempted, and in part accompliſhed, though only tor a ſhort time 
for under his ſon Caracalla, the country of the Scots was abandoned tt 
them without any more oppoſition. Thus freed from all fear of fuch 
powerful enemy, the northern inhabitants became very powerful an 
formidable; and it is even probable that the warlike Romans them 
ſelves would have found it a difficult matter to reſiſt them, had not thei 
attention been diverted by the diſſenſions which frequently took plac 
between themſelves. Until the declenſion of the empire, however, thi 
incurſions of theſe barbarians were conſtantly repreſſed ; but when, þ 
reaſon of the inundation of the northern nations, the Romans were ng 
longer able to afford their wonted aſſiſtance, the Britons, enervated by; 
long continuance of peace, and no doubt alſo immerſed in luxury, coul 
| | not reſiſt the fury of their enemies. The firſt diſaſte 
The Britons left which befel them was the removal of the Britiſl 
1 by 2 legions by Conſtantine the Great. This emperor, in 
ed 3 "rnd | deed, not contented with the removal of the Roma 
and Pits; forces, took along with him the flower of the Briti 
F youth; on which the northern nations, taking advan 
tage of the defenceleſs ſtate of the provinces, invaded and ravaged then 
in a dreadful manner. This continued till the time of Valentinian th 
Firſt, when they were defeated and driven beyond the Forth by Theodd 
ſius, father to the emperor of that name. Thus the full extent of te 
ritory formerly poſſeſſed by the Romans was reſtored to them. Th 
conquered country had been originally divided into two provinces, n. 
med Britannia Prima, and Britannia Secunda ; the latter being fubd 
vided by Conſtantine into two, named by him Maxima Cæſarienſis, an 
| Flavia Cæſarienſis. Theſe three provinces include 
ed. and their ene. All that extent of country to the ſouthward of then 
mies repulſed by ver Tyne in Northumberland; and a fourth provine 
Theodofits, © named FYalentia was formed out of the reconquere 
land«o between the walls of Adrian and Severus. 
But though Theodoſius thus reftored tranquility to the Britons, it vi 
only of ſhort duration. The empire was not able to ſpare ſuch 2 nt 
ber of troops as ſufficed for the defence of the frontiers ; the Scots al 
Picts renewed their incurſions, and the ſea-coaſts were infeſted by U 
Saxons, who likewiſe began to commit depredations about this Un 
| Theſe were once more driven out by the care and ad 
vity of Stilicho, prime miniſter to Honorius, who # 
pointed an officer, with the title of Comes limitis Saxorici, co guard | 
coaſts againſt the attacks of theſe new enemies the Saxons. But, 
ſhort time, the empire being invaded by multitudes of barbarous 
tions from the northern parts of Europe, the troops were recalled, # 
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They are defend- 


And by Stilicho. 
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oy ins, therefore, expecting no more aſſiſtance from Rome, reſolved ro 
ns ße an emperor for themſelves, This was the belt 45 1 
rmie they could take, and had the perſon exalted to this The Britons withe 
along eney known how to make a proper uſe of the ad - draw their alle 
Rs, Y. a on * | 1 \ glance, but are a- 
time iges of his ſiruation, there is no doubt that the 7 77 
* tag ! | gain obliged toap= 
he riingdom of England might to this day have been fill- ply for «fliſtance, 
ith the deſcendents of the ancient Britons. But 
muchMnilantive, who after the murder of two others was exalted. to this 
ty, merely for the ſake of his name, having driven out the Scots 


ian Pits, unluckily took it into his head to attempt the conquelit of the. 


time ole Roman empire. In this enterprize he loſt his life; but what was 


1ed much worſe conſequence to the Britons; he had taken with him, not 
ly the few Roman ſoldiers that were left, but all the provincials who 


and e any thing of the art of war. No ſooner therefore did the barba- 
them ins learn the defenceleſs ſtate of the ſouthern parts, than they res 
| thefencd their incurſions in a moſt violent manner, while the unhappy 
ons, after being oppreſſed in this manner for three years, reſolved at 


r, th to withdraw their allegiance from Rome altogether, and this reſolu- 


n, n was applauded: even by the emperor Honorius himſelf, who wrote 
re en letters in which they were deſired to provide for their own ſafety. 
yl Thus the Britons; after having been ſubje& to the Romans for near 
could years, were left in the full poſſeſſion of their liberty; but that inva- 
1{a(tenuble gift ſeemed now to be of no uſe. Their connection with the Ro- 
Brit uns ſeems to have enervated them in a manner totally unaceountable; 


or, in r it does not appear that after their departure they could make the 


omanſnallet effort in their own defence without foreign aſſiſtance. In a lit- 
| time, therefore, they were obliged to implore aſſiſtance from that 
dran emperor from whom they had juſt withdrawn their allegiance, 
then orius, having compaſſion on their diſtreſs, ſent a ſingle legion to 
m i er relief, and by this inconſiderable force the Scots were once more 
1cocoiifren beyond the Forth. The Romans then adviſed the Britons to 


f ten ed a wall acroſs the narroweſt place of the iſland, to reaſſume their 


urage, and defend themſelves by their own valour, after which, they 
ee more bade them adieu, being obliged to return to the defence 
ſubd the. empire, now almoſt totally overwhelmed by an inundatiorf of 
;, anWivarous nations, which poured upon it from all quarters. | 

ludeſß The Britons now ſet about the defence propoſed, and began to con- 
e e che wall with great alacrity. The materials they made uſe of, 
Dr 00Wever, being only turt, their fortification was too weak to reſiſt the 
jucreiticks of their enemies; and this, joined to their own inexperience in 
kr, ſoon rendered it totally uſeleſs. The northern nations renewed 
ir invaſions with greater fury than ever. The ſpixitleſs Britons had 
d relource but in another embaſſy to Rome. Their ambaſſadors ap- 
red before Honorius with their garments rent, and duſt upon their 
as, and by their earneſt entreaties prevailed upon him to ſend ano- 
er legion to their relief; but as this was done, not with a view to re- 
da the provinces in ſubjection, but merely out of compaſſion to the mi- 
0 rs of the inhabitants, he acquainted them that this was the laſt re- 


it wa 
nu 
5 all 


u did not take his leave till he had done every thing that human 
dence could ſuggeſt for the relief and ſecurity of tte unhappy Bri - 
8. On his arrival he found the country: over-run by the barbarians, 

owl A a2 N 5 who 


Lat eſt quite expoſed to the attacks of the Scats and Pigs, The 


i they had to expect. Gallio, the commander of the legion, how- 
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ho roved up and down in great bodies without any fear of in wa; 
_ Theſe were driven back into their own country with great ſlaugbt 
after which the Roman general gave his allies the moſt encoufig 


'exhortations to defend themſelves, aſſuring them of ſucceſs, if fl 
' would only lay aſide their fears, and aſſume their ancient eourage; 


_ reſolution ; at the ſame time, he offered to aſſiſt them with his fold 


in building the wall of tone inſtead of turf, and to direct them in 
execution of the work. This was done in a very ſhort time, thoy 


, the building was no leſs than 12 feet in height, and eight in thickyef 


after which ſeveral towers were erected on the eaſtern coaſt, to prey 
the deſcents of the Saxons and other barbarians who might invade 
Pinal d country by ſea. | Gallio then endeavoured to teach 
. mee provincials the art of war, left them patterns of 
which, having renewed his exhortations, he ſet fail from Britain, 
which the Romans never returned. ES ED | 
The final departure of the Romans from Britain is ſettled by ! 
ſtorians between the years 422 and 437. It may ſeem ſurpriſing th 
conſidering the declining ſtate of the Roman empire at this time, Gall 
or ſome other officer, did not think of eſtabliſhing a ſovereignty in 
iſland, which he could have attained with ſo little trouble; but 
deed it ſeems to have been natural to that people to aſpire to the « 
pire of the world, and if they could not obtain 'the whole, not one 
their uſurpers ſeems to bave ſhewn any diſpoſition to be content with 
part. Be this as it will, however, the departure of the Romans 
certainly a matter of great grief to the Britons, aud indeed not wit 
out reaſon. The Scots and Picts inſtantly poured in from all quart 
to the attack of the wall, which, had it been properly defended, wo 
Have baffled their utmoſt efforts. They found it completely finiſbe 
© with great numbers of armed men upon it; but ſo little had the! 
tons profited by the. inſtructions given them by the Romans, that, | 
ſtead of placing proper guards and centinels, and reheving one at 
ther by turns in their military duty, the whole body had kept tli 
ſtations on the wall for ſeveral days and nights, without intermill 
In this enfeebled ſituation, part of them were pulled down from 
wall by hooks provided for the purpoſe, while the reſt were driven 
by {ſhowers of darts and arrows. Their next reſource was in bp 
5 which availed them as little as their refiſtance. 
INS ee "pt ot enemy purſued them cloſely, and took poſſeſſion 
2 og wes 67 gee their frontier cities, which were abandoned by th 
theScots andpias, inhabitants. Every thing was deſtroyed by fre 4 
X ſword, while the wretched ſurvivors were obliged 
plunder each other of what little they had left, in order to pres 
themſelves from periſhing by famine. Many fled into the woods, 
order to ſupport themſelves by hunting, while a general deputaue 
with a letter, entitled “ The groans of the Britons,” was ſent to Rom 
and given to Ztjus, general and prime miniſter to Valentin 
The contents of this letter were conformable to its direction.“! 
Avoly in Vain to barbarians, ſay they, drive us into the ſea; the | 
| wha e, Hg o drives us back to the barbarians; between 1 
have only the choice of two deaths, either to be f 
lowed up by the waves, or ts be cruelly maſſacred by the enen, 


Roman arms, and taught them to make them, aft 


| 'T NG LA * D. G71 


wr. . The Britiſh ambaſſadors were therefore informed that they 


be utmoſt deſpair. Great numbers fled over into Armorica, a pro- 
fla of France, were they ſettled along with others who had gone over 
\ in id the er Maximus, while others ſubmitted to the Scots and 

by, At laſt, unable to bear ſuch accumulated calamities, they de- 
clue ned to try the fortune of war once mere. Sally- | 
zout upon their enemies, therefore, from the rocks 
il cares where they had hid themſelves, they cut off 


their enemies. 


e of by the Britons in ee themſelves in the art of war, and 
ain. ing the country in a proper ſtate of defence; but inſtead of this, 
" We ſpent it in luxury and debauchery, fo that when a new invaſion 
u threatened, they found themſelves as little able to reſiſt it as before. 


| h lt this fatal period they were further weakened by a dreadful plague ; | 


that no impediment ſeemed to Rand in the way of their enemies. 
in ee latter now formed the cruel reſolution of exter- 

ating the ſouthern Britons entirely, and m— on 
ge e er country for themſelves. At this time the 


ndu& or ſpirit, ought to have been capable of defending themſelves. 
[his prince, however, whoſe name was Vortigern, is repreſented by hi- 


t wins as a cruel and debauched tyrant, and in all probability his ſub- 


an followed the example of their maſter. Inſtead of taking meaſures 
© defending their country, therefore, they reſolved to expel one enemy 
nid) another, and came to the fatal determination of calling in the Saxons, 
he Boſe piracies they had already experienced, in order to defend them 
at, Whjaalt the Scots and Picts. | 3 | 

je u lu the mean time, the northern nations had over-run the country of 
ail de Britiſh ambaſſadors arrived in Germany, where, 
Kcording to the Saxon hiſtorians, they made the fol- 
en Wing abject ſpeech: „ Illuftrious Saxons, the fame Saxons 

| jour victories having reached our ears, the diſtreſt. | 

A Britons, haraſſed by the inroads of a neighbouring enemy, ſend us 
en WP implore your aſſiſtance. We have a fertile and ſpacious country, 
Mich we are commanded to ſubmit to you. We have hitherto lived 
aer the protection of the Roman empire; but our ancient maſters 
uring abandoned us, we know no nation more powerful than you, 
rere better able to proted us. We therefore recur to your valeur. 
Flake us not in our diſtreſs, and we ſhall readily ſubmit to whatever 


t e Britons, where they committed every where the molt cruel ravages. 


TheBri-ons apply 


ali ems you think proper to preſcribe to us.“ | 
un A ſpeech ſo exquiſitely ſervile, from the months of any ambaſſadors, 
tould be abſolutely incredible, were it not in ſome degree confirmed 
the letter to Ætius formerly mentioned. Indeed it is not taken no- 
x Me of by many of the Saxon hiſtorians themſelves, nor do we hnd that 
par countrymen ever infiſted upon ſuch a promiſe as the Britons are 
ur faid to have made. But whatever was the nature of the requeſt, 
enn de leſired aſſiſtance was granted a body of Saxons, under the brothers 
—_— | "+ 0024 7- | Hengiſt 


, vhaterer inclination the emperor or his miniſter might have to af- 


«ld receive no aſſiſtande, and this anſwer threw the whole nation in- 


At laſt repulſe : 


| numbers that the reſt were obliged to retire and allow them a re- 
bite for a conſiderable time. This interval ought to have been made 


A new invaſion. 


ritons ſeem to have | 
an united under one ſovereign, and thus, had he been a man of any 


for rel'ef to the 
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e Hengift and Horſt, landed on the ide of Thane! 

> l. Kent, about che year 44 orf 40. The force whic 
And defeat 50 arrived at this time was fo inconſiderable, that we ez 
Scots. ſearee ſuppoſe the invaſions by which the Britons we 


6 ſo much diſtreſſed to have been any other than t a 
incurſions of a few looſe bands of ffee-booters. Sixteen hundred 821 ele 
ons were ſufficient to clear the country of the enemy, to oblige them i n 
relinquiſh their booty, and to fly into their own territories. The en 
ceflive effeminacy of the Britons did not eſcape the vigilance of he be d 

- . ambitious allies. Hengiſt having ealily obtained the king's permiſſof th 
to fend for ſome more of his countrymen, as many arrived in 452 i fr 
made up an army of $000 men. With theſe Hengiſt ſet up a prinei re 
pality in Kent, of which he was probably inveſted with the fovereign lined 
by Vortigern, though the Saxon hiſtorians alledge that he made limit lat 


maſter of it by force of arms. In a ſhort time a ſecond reinforcemen 
was ſent for, under pretence of defending the king againſt his rebellion 
Jubjects; and theſe, having ravaged the iflands of Orkney and northen 
' Eoaſts of Scotland, were allowed to ſettle: in Northumberland, unde 
Pretence of defending the frontiers againſt the Scots and Pitts, 
Ihe Saxons having now formed a deſign of conquering the whol 
kingdom, ſoon found .a pretence of quarrelling with the native 
The aide 5 Finding that their demands were not inſtantly com 
ee 4.4 plied with, they coneluded a peace with the deot 
preued by their 7 p. a. 2 Is oi WS 2 
new allies. and Pits, and ſoon became even worſe enemies that 
| FE 3 thoſe they had come to fight agamit. Every build 
ing, whether public or private, was now levelled with the ground, and 
ſach numbers of people maſſacred; that in ſome places the living wert 
Tearce ſufficient to bury the dead. In this dreadful extremity many fled 
to the rocks and mountains, as they had done before from the Scots and 
Picts ; others ſought for refuge in Holland or Armorica, from them call 
ed Brittany, while Vortigern, unconcerned at all theſe calamities, 
ſaid to have behaved in ſuch a manner that his ſubjects were obliged 
to depoſe him, and raiſe his ſon Vortimer to the throne in his ſtead. 
If after all the diſaſters above mentioned the power of the Briton 
remained unbroken, and they were {til} capable of contending with thet 
enemies, we mult certainly ſuppoſe the accounts of them to have bee 
very much exaggerated. Nennius, however, inſorms us, that unde 
Vortimer, the Britons fo totally defeated the Saxons, that they quitted 
the iſland for five years. But this is fo improbable, that we muli fn 
ther iuppoſe them, after having ravaged the country for a con{iderabls 
time, to have retired quietly to their own territories, and remained at 
peace for the time ſpecified. Eo nn The 1 
: | But whatever was the reaſon of the quiet enjoyes 
| War betwixt the by the Britons, it is certain that it was of no long dus 
+ OD ee ration. The Saxons ſoon returned, and conquere 
rhich the lat- n. r te dt Kit 
ter prevail. Kent, of which Hengiſt aſſumed the title of fut 
about the year 458 or 459. By this time Voriger 
| was dead, and Vortigern bis father had re-aſcended the throne. Tis 
war was therefore continued; but the Saxons now thought proper id 
add treachery to force, pretending a defire of reconciliation ; tnerelor, 
ey invited Vortigern, with his principle nobility, ro an entertainment, 


where they waſſxeres zes ofthe later, taking the king bim primes 


ak erty could not be procured but by the cefſicri of all that tradt 
country now known by the name of Effex, Suſſex, and Middleſex. 
The Saxons had now gained ſuch a footing in the iſland that no hopes 


net! 


hie 


e ea | 
wer etaned of expelling them. The Britons indeed continued to make 
n t eilzwce, but in ſpite of their utmoſt endeavours, their enemies not only 
| Saif eerved their former poſſeſſions, but gained ground every day. A 


nd kingdom Was erected about the year 491, comprehending. at firſt 


em t | *. 
my the preſent county of Suſſex, but gradually extending itſelf over 


le e 


cheil be whole county, almoſt to the mouth of the Humber. This was call- 
ifo the kingdom of the South Saxons. New emigrants quickly follow- 
52 from Germany; x chieſtain named Cerdis arrived at Yarmouth in 
ine rolk, and made ſuch progreſs, that almoſt the whole force of the, 
ien irgdom was called out to oppoſe him. The Saxons, however, proved 


root lat victorious, the Britiſh army being entirely defeated,” and Naza- 
men tod their king, with 5000 of his army, killed in the engagement. 
lou Againit this chieftain the celebrated Britifh hero, Arthur, is ſaid ts 


the 


be waged war: His hiſtory, however, is ſo much obſcured by fables 
unde 


nd fitions, that ſome have doubted whether ever fuch a perſon exiſted. 
Our limits will not allow us to enter into the controverſy ; but whatever 


whole rs the explits of this hero, it is certain that they anſwered little pur- 

tires te to bis countrymen; for as new ſupplies of Saxons continually ar- 

com ed, the Britons were at Taft outnumbered, and nie I: to retire ints 
deotihde mountains and macceſſible countries of Wales, from whence the 
 thanfWſons were never able to expe] them. Yo £2 


"The conteſt with the Saxons 


* ted near 1e years, 0 of 
| laſted near 150 years, Divifion of the 


, andiring which time they had gradually poſſeſféd them- "ang or 
werdiives of all that part ef Great Britain now known ee. 3 ſes 
fle y the name of England, and which they had divided 5 

s an no even different kingdoms, commonly known by the name of the 


call 
es, 1 
iges 
. 


aon Heptarchy. The country was divided in the following man- 
ter, ; : , ©, | 133 1 57 . 15 2 : : 

. The kingdom of Kent, founded by Hengiſt about the time. the 
Feller part of the Roman empire was diſſolved; the chief town of 


icon Wtich was Canterbury. © | 8 . 
the 2 The kingdom of the South Saxons, founded by Ella in 491, com- 


bee 


fthendifig the county of Suſfex, and afterwards extending over all the 


incenWiitry for a conſiderable way northward. The principal towns Chi- 
ute eſter and Southwark. 1 8 5 "> | 
lt . That of the Eaſt Angles, founded by Uſfarin about the year 575, 
rable 


ul comprehending the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 


ed at 


Linondſbury, Cambridge, and Ely, | 
4 The kingdom of \ 


joyech 


Weſt Saxons, founded by Cerdic in $21, 


g ys mprebended the counties of Cornwall, Devonthire, Dorſerſhire, So- 
nereoerſetibire, W iltthire, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, The principal pla- 
= s were Ancaſter, Exeter, Dorcheſter, Bath, Saliſbury, Wincheſter, 
i | | 1 | | 


ad Abingdon. = TI 3h | | 
$5. Northumberland, a kingdom founded by Ina in 574, contained the 
mnties of Lancaſter, Durham, York, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
"thumberland, with all Scotland, from its preſent boundary on the 
mn to the Frith of Forth. The principal cities were Lancaſter, Vork, 
am, Carliſle, Appleby, and NeweaRtle. 1 oak 
„ That of the Ealt Saxons, founded by Erchewin in 527, and com- 

| of | > prehending 


The 
er 10 
ſort, 
ment 
oner, 


hole 
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le ile of Ely. The chief cities of this kingdom were Norwich, St 
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| 28 the counties of Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of Herefor 


he capital of this kingdom was London. 

7. Mercia, founded by Cridda in 582, and comprehending the coyy 
ties of Glouceſter, ' Hereford, Worceſter, Warwick, Leiceſter, Rutland 
Northampton, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford 
Stafford, Shropſhire, Derby, Nottingham, and Cheſhire. The prin 
cipal towns were thoſe which Kill continue to be the capitals of the 
counties juſt mentioned. PID FE Sas, | | 

3 ne By theſe conqueſts of the Saxons the ſouthern part « 
eee of tus Britain was immerſed in barbarity, almoſt as mud 
. as when firſt invaded by the Romans. The hiftor 
of the heptarchy affords nothing but the contentions of the Saxon prin 
ees for the ſovereignty, which was at laſt obtained by Egbert king o 
Weſſex, or of the Weſt Saxons, in the year 827. | 

During this period of confuſion and contention, however, the Sato 
had embraced Chriſtianity, if we can call a ſubjection to prieſts, wi 
the Pope at their head, by ſuch a name. Ethelbert, king of Ken 
ſeems to have led the way in this converſion. Having married the king 
of France's daughter, who was a Chriſtian, Pope Gregory the Gre 
imagined this to be a favourable opportunity for converting the king 
and probably his ſubjects alſo. For this purpoſe he ſent over the ee 
| lebrated St Auguſtin, who, about the year 596, effected the deſire 

converſion, not only of Ethelbert, but likewiſe of Sebert, king of th 
| Ealt Saxons, who was baptized at St Paul's in London. By order 6 
the king of France, St Auguſtin next attempted to bring the Briti 
churches to a conformity with that of Rome; but finding this imprac 
ticable, he cauſed 1200 of their prieſts and monks to be maſſacred 
and reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery all the Britons found in the Sar 
Ekingdoms. | 5 „ 6 
| - The Saxon monarchs, once become converts to the Romiſh ſuperſi 
tion, paid a moſt implicit and blind obedience to the monks, inſomu 
that they are ſometimes ſaid to have retired into convents and cloiſter 
iu obedience to their commands. Their generolity to the Romll 
church was likewiſe unlimited; and, in their days, the tax of Peter 
Pence was firſt eſtabliſhed. This indeed was originally impoſed in ord: 
to ſupport a college at Rome for the education of youth, founded by In 
king of the Weſt Saxons; but was afterwards claimed by the Pope, a 
a tribute due to St Peter and his ſucceſſors. The tax was at firſt calle 
Rome-Scot. With regard to learning, it was certainly at a ver) lo 
. ebb, the Britons being accuſtomed to record their tranſactions only | 
their bards or poets, the Saxons being entirely ignorant of letters. 
In theſe days of ignorance and ſuperſtition, however, we (till meg 
with ſome traces of literature. An eccleſiaſtical hiſtory was compoſe 
by Bede, about the year 740, which contained an account of 
church from the coming of the Saxons to the year 731. The Sax 
chronicle is alſo a very ancient and reſpetable monument of the 1! 
duſtry of theſe times, and contains a better authenticated hiſtory the 
can perhaps be produced, of equal antiquity, by any other Europe. 
nation. The arts had likewiſe ſome exiſtence at this time. Archie 
ture, at leaſt the building of houſes with Rone, and the manufacture! 
glaſe, were now introduced, and we firſt read of ale and alc-houtes 
the Engliſh laws abont the yeur 709. Fas = 
5 ; PE Tabea ine; 


Iebert, who, as has already been related, found 
uns to unite all the Saxon kingdoms under himſelf, 
Lhe year 827, was the eldeſt remaining branch of | 
e family of Cerdic, aud under him the kingdom firſt received the 
une of England, or Engle-linde ; though perhaps ſome part might ſtill 


jr paying him tribute. But before the new monarch had time pro- 
ly to ſettle his affairs, he found his dominions attacked by very 
midable enemies. Theſe were the Danes, who, 
b the year 832, landed in the iſland of Sheppey, 


Daniſh invaſions. 


ned with 'a force conſiderably eee, but, being repulſed with 
5, they made an alliance with the Britons of Cornwall, and, in 836, 


Fnveſdown; gave them 2 total overthrow ; but before he could put 
; kingdom in a proper ſtate of defende, he was carried off by death, 
wing the kingdom to his ſon Ethelwolf, — | 

Abe Danes, netwithſtanding the checks they had received from Eg- 
in, ſoon began to renew their incurſions with more fury than ever. 
ltelwolf, naturally unfit for martial exploits, was obliged to take 
e field, but with little ſucceſs. He himſelf indeed gained an inde- 
ire and bloody victory, but his officers were utterly defeated, and the 
Janes took up their winter quarters in the Ifle of Sheppey, thus laying 
i: foundation of a total conqueſt of England. Ethelwolf, in the mean 
be, without regard to the deſperate fituation of his affairs, undertook 
pilgrimage to Rome, where he allowed many extraordinary privi- 
yes to the clergy, and, among the reſt, granted them a perpetual do- 
tion of tythes, for which they had long contended, and about which 
hey had preached for ſeveral hundred years. At this time it was 
kewiſe determined in an aſſembly of the Rates, that the revenues of 


the immediate defence and ſecurity of the ſtate. By thete extrava- 
ut gifts the king ſuppoſed that he had conciliated the favour of hea» 
4 and therefore neglected the proper methods of oppoſing the inva- 
ts of his kingdom. The conſequence may eaſily be imagined ; the 
Janes over · ran the kingdom, and, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the 
gli, became maſters of the ſea-coalts, and the fineſt counties in 
e kingdom. Matters were retrieved in ſome meaſure by alfred: the 
meat, youngeſt ſon to Ethelwolf, who aſcended the =. of 
one in the year 871, and may juſtly be called the the Gre ex 
under of the Engliſh monarchy.. He is ſaid to have £ 
ht ſeven battles with the Danes, in which, though not always vide- 
I, he ſtill continued formidable to his enemies. Sometimes indeed 
vu reduced to great dittreſs, and once was obliged to take up with 
t bumble occupation of a. ſhepherd In his lowelt ſtate, however, 
till found means to correſpond with his ſubjects, and at laſt became 
ler of his kingdom, obliging even the Danes to ſwear allegiance to 
government. His proteQion was alſo courted by the Wellb; ſe 
be is unqueſtionably to be accounted the greateſt monarch that till 
me had fat on the Englith throne. One of the chief glories of 
"pn was the eitabliſhment of a maritime power, which has ſince 
ad the Engliſh monarchy to ſuch an height. He divided the king- 
u into counties, hundreds and tythings ; and revived the uſe of ju- 
| | ritt, 
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t unſubdued, and its princes only acknowledge Egbert's ſuperiority 


lich they plundered, and then retired with impunity. Next year they 


ude 2 new deſcent on Devonſhire. Egbert, having met them at 


te church ſhould be exempted from all burthens, even though impoſed 
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Ties, which had fallen inta diſuſe by reaſon of the ravages of the Day 
He rebuilt the city of London, which had been hurnt by the Danes, found, 
the univerſity of Oxford, and encouraged learning, being himſelf, not on 
2 ſcholar, but an author; and we have his own authority for ſaying, tha 
on his acceſſion to the throne, there was ſcarcely a layman in the king 
dom who could read . Engliſh, or an eccleſiaſtie who underſtood Lat 
Under this monarch'commerce and navigation were encouraged to an! 
credible degree; ſome Engliſh merchants even then traded in gem 
brought from the Eaſt Indies. He received, from one Octher, an accou 
of the coaſt of Norway and Lapland; and who is ſaid to have ſailed as fl; 
north as Spitſbergen. He was ſo great an enemy to. corrupt and unjul 
judges, that in his reign they were frequently hanged up on the hip 
ways. In his wars with the Danes he was allied by the two kings 
Scotland, Gregory and Donald, who were his cotemporaries ; and, dil 
ring his lifetime, he is ſaid to have fought no fewer than 56 battles wi 
—. ͤ d ß 
3 Alfred the Great dy ing in 901, the crown devolye; 
r © his ſon, Edward the Elder, in whoſe time the Dane 
©. +, + mMotwithſtanding the many defeats they had receive 
from his father, reneyed their incurſions and depredations. Afte 
many valiant exploits performed againſt them, as well as the rebellio 
Northumbrians, this mogarch died in 921, leaving the throne to his { 
Athelſtan. This prince was a great encourager of commerce, in 
much, that he made a law, enacting, that every merchant who had mad 
three voyages on his own account to the Mediterranean, ſhould be ad 
counted of equal rank with a fhanue, or nobleman of the firſt order, H 
. cauſed the Scriptures to be tranſlated into the Saxon language, an 
allowed to archbiſhops, biſhops, and abbots, the privilege of coinin 
money. He was engaged allo in wars with the Scots, whom, accord 
ing to the Engliſh hiſtorians, he reduced ſo low, that their king u: 
_ obliged to make the moſt humiliating conceſſions; but. this is denied þ 
all the Scottiſh hiſtorians. 5 Ea ES jr ef, 
Athelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund in 941, who reduced the Northu 
' brians, and removed the Danes of Merica from the places where thi 
had ſettled, becauſe they took every opportunity of introducing fr 
da dies of their countrymen into England. He alſo ſubdued Cumbei 
und from the Britons; but beſtowed the ſovereignty of it upon Ma 
colm king of Scotland, who conſented to do homape for it, and pro 
; __ the northern parts of the kingdom from the incurſions of tl 
Edmund being murdered in 946, the crown devolved on his broth 
Edred. In his time the kingdom began te be diſturbed by the ext 
1 crable tyranny of the eceleſiaſtics. St Dunſtan be 
vf che monks, eſpe” Zan to preach up the celibaey of the clergy, an 
sially St Dunſtan. in other reſpects, gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
FE : weak and ſuperſtitious Edred, that he engroſſedt 
- * Rimfelf almoſt the whole power of the kingdom- Edwy, the nepbe 
and ſucceſſor of Edred, paid little reſpect to Duoſtan, of which 
ſoon had reaſon to repent. The moſt memorable part of his reign Vw al 
the tragical fate of his queen, Elgiva, in which the ſalnt above mil 
C tioned bore a principal ſhare; She was a princels6 hat 
e Rory of the royal blood, of whom Edwy was deeply © } 
2 85 moured; but as ſhe was his ſecond er third cou vo: 
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aſurd and tyrannical ſuperſtition of the times had forbid his 
age with her. Edwy, however, thought proper, not only to 
hey the clergy in this particular, but to refuſe them his countenance 


t ani heir projects of aggrandiſement. The minds of the people at this 


+ thai vere fo deeply immerſed in ſuperſtition, that the king found 
[elf unable to reſiſt the violence of the ecclefialtics. On his ec- 
-tion-day, he thought proper to retire from an entertainment, at 
an uch he had been preſent with his nobles, to the apartment of his 


geniiE.:. Dunſtan having gueſſed the cauſe of his abſence, had the 


cou adence to come into the apartment where the king and queen 
as fa we, and to pufh the king back into the apartment which he had juſt 
unſug Edwy refented this infuft, by requiring of him an account of his 


en raiſed in the laſt reign, Dunſtan refuſed to give any, upon which 
"SS was baniſhed the kingdom. The monks raiſed a.,molt violent clas 
> VO ir, and at laſt proceeded to the utmoſt height of infolence and bar- 
ry. - Archbiſhop Odo ſent a party of foldiers to the palace, wha 
heel the queen, and burned her face with a red hot iron, in order to 


Jane toy her beauty, which had enticed her huſband ; after which they 


cee ned her off to Ireland, with a deſign to keep her in perpetual exile. 
W king at laſt, finding it in vain to reſiſt, conſented to be divorced 
ellio m his wife, and the ſentence was pronounced by Archbiſhop Odo. 
e unhappy: princeſs, however, found means to come back to Eng- 
ns with a deſign to return te the king, whom ſhe {ill ſuppoſed to 
8 ther huſband; but was intercepted by a party of foldiers ſent by the 
e cabihop, and by theſe ſhe was hamſtringed, and died- in a few days 


* " Wir. The barbarous ſuperſtition of the age conſidered this as a di- 
ies be judgment on the king and queen, for what they called their diſſoluts 


which was in truth their affection and fidelity to each other. Not 


1 nent, however, with the murder of the queen, they proceeded to 
40 ellion againſt the king alſo, ſetting up his younger brother Edgar, 


tun retained the government of the ſouthern provinces as long as he 
bee, though St Dunſtan returned to take the management of the op- 
; Ne part - - 155 85 3 | 


br. By complying with the prevailing party _ _ | | 
1 dong the clergy, he obtained the character of a rde reign of 


H 0 at, though in fact a wicked and debauched prince. | 
Is, however, he was enabled to accompliſh ſchemes for the good of 


* Kelſor, To repel the incurſions of the Scots, and keep the Notthum- 
u bs in awe, the king had always a body of diſciplined troops in the 


ern parts of the kingdom. He had alſo a powerful fleet; and, in 


e, he cauſed the fleet, from time to time, make the circuit of his do- 
ons. He is ſaid to have been fo powerful, that he was rowed down 
r river Dee by eight kings, who were his vaſſals, he himſelf fitting 
ne helm; but, with all his greatneſs, he was obliged to cede to the 


n Wi ; ; x50 
medi) all the country to the northward of the Tyne. He gave great 
: curagement to foreigners to ſettle in his dominions, with a views 


ably, to civilize his ſubjects, and teach, them ſome of the few arts 
ou mat time known in Europe. Theſe foreigners, hewever, are ſaid 


adu& while at the bead of the treaſury, to which high office he had 
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that time only 13 years of age. in oppoſition to him. Edwy, hows - 


The reign of Edgar proved more fortunate chan that of his prede - 


t kingdom, which had been altogether out of the power of his pre- 


er to keep his ſeamen in exerciſe, as well as to ſtrike his enemies with 
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by hiſtorians to have corrupted the former ſimplicity of manners tn" 
among the Engliſh ; but from the ſpecimen given of their behaviour 
the unfortunate Egilva, there appears very little reaſon to boaſt of the 
national character at that time. „ 5 

The reign of Edgar is remarkable for the et; 


Wolves extirpated pation of wolves out of the ſouthern parts of 3. H 
from England. ; 5 | | of 28 + 
tain. In his time the country was much infe(;M# i 

if hac 


with theſe noxious animals. The king himſelf took much delight 
hunting and deſtroying them; and in this he was ſo ſucceſsful, th 
at laſt they were all driven into the mountainous parts of Wale 
The Weith princes had been tributary to England ever fince the day 
of Athelſtan, but Edgar now changed their tribute for three hundre( 
wolves heads, preſented annually, which occaſioned ſuch diligence i 
hunting them, that the whole race was ſoon extirpated, and has neye 
been heard of ſince. = „„ 

Edgar had married a daughter of the earl Ordmer, by whom he ha 
a ſon, named Edward. By another lady, named Eltrida, When h 
married after murdering her huſband, he had another ſon, name 
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Ethelred. Edward bein the eldeſt, ſucceeded to the throne ; but val ita 
in a ſhort time murdered by his ſtep- mother Elfrida, on which her {0 Pane: 
Ethelred was raiſed to the ſovereignty. This prince, on account 9 The 
| TS his bad management, was ſurnamed the Unread, and prtial 
3 7 18? the greateſt calamities befel the kingdom during hi”. 
I _ reign. The Danes made. continual incurſions, whict olitro 
no preparation was ever made to prevent. They had now for a lod” 
time been eſtabliſhed in England, and on account of their ſuperiorit Jn | 
in valour and military 1kill, large bodies had been taken into pay h. nk 
the Engliſh. monarchs, with a view to oppoſe the invaſions of their oy 5. 
countrymen. This expedient, however, had conſtantly been unſucceſ : 
ful. The Danes in England, inſtead of oppoſing the invaſions of tho oe” 


who came recently from their own coantry, were on all occaſions 
ready to join them. Great complaints are likewiſe made by the ol 
Englith hiſtorians of the luxury of theſe mercenary Danes. Accord 
e RN IY. ing to theſe writers, they combed their hair once 
ee eng % a- day, bathed themſelves once a-week, changed thei 

13 clothes frequently; and, by all thete arts of efle 
minacy, as well as by their military character, had rendered themſelves 
fo agreeable to the fair ſex, that they debauched the wives and daugh 
ters of the Engliſh, and had diſhonoured many families. For theſe 
_ reaſons a maſſacre was determined, in order to free the nation at oncs 
from ſuch inſidious and dangerous enemies. This cruel reſolution 1s 
ſaid to have been executed on the x 3th of Ncvember 1002, when ſecret 
orders were diſpatched throughout the kingdom to fall upon the Dane 
every where on the ſame day ; and the felfival of St Brice, which fell 
upon a Sunday, the day on which the Danes uſually bathed them 
ſelves, was pitched upon for the execution. Theſe orders were exec: 
| ted with the utmoſt exactneſs. No diſtinction Was 
made between the innocent and the guilty ; neither 

: ſex nor age was ſpared, nor were the bloody ere 
cutioners to be ſatisfied without the tortures, as well as death 0 
the unhappy objects of their cruelty. Even Gunilda, the ſiſter of tit 
king of Denmark himſelf, who had embraced Chriſtianity, and mat 
ricd aa Engliſh nobleman, was, by order of the king, ſeized and pt 
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death, after ſeeing her huſband and children murdered before her 


mee. 1 | 
gzuch is the account given of this maſſacre by 5 
de Engliſh Hiſtorians. On this piece of hiſtory, pun gr 
i Hume has the following remark : © Almoſt 5 
the ancient hiſtorians ſpeak of this maſſacre of the Danes as if 
| had been univerſal, and as if every individual of that nation 
troughout England had been put to death. But the Danes were al- 
wt the ſole inhabitants of Northumberland and Ealt Anglia, and 
were rery numerous in Merica. This repreſentation of the matter was ab» 
tely impoſſible. Great reſiſtance muſt have been made, and vio- 
Int wars enſued, which was not the caſe: The account, given by 
alingford, though he ſtands ſingle, muſt be admitted as the only 
me one. We are told that the name of Lurdane. or Lord Dane, for 
m idle lazy fellow that lives at other people's expence, came from the 
duct of the Danes who were put to death. But the +ngliſh princes 
ud been entirely maſters for ſeveral generations, and only ſupported a 
military corps of that nation. It ſeems probable, therefore, that theſe 
Danes only were put to death.” . e | 
The maiſacre of the Danes, whether univerſal or ti 
tial, excited the moſt violent reſentment among by Swerl 2 f 
er conntrymen; and it was probably from a ſup- Penmark. 
wlition of this reſentment that Gunilda, in the ' 
ynies of deſpair, is ſaid to have propheſied, that her murder would 
jon be avenged by the ruin of the Englith nation. The very next 
jar, Sweyn, king of Denmark, made an invaſion in perſon. The 
liſh, unprepared, and betrayed by their own commanders, were unable 
reſiſt, ſo that the whole country was inſtantly over-run by the enemy, 
miculture was neglected, and the greateit miſery every where took 
ace, The calamity was for a ſhort time ſuſpended by the expedient of 
purchaſing a peace from the Danes for L. 30,oco; but as it was 
ell known that the Danes would not long be bound by this treaty, 
ſormidable armament was prepared to oppoſe their next invaſion. The 
feet conſtrued on this occaſion is computed to have conſiſted oi no fewer 
ban 785 ſhips, and an army, with upwards of 30,000 horſemen were 
ed; but every thing was again defeated by the animoſities, factions, and 
rachery which prevailed among the nobility and chief officers. Thus 
lie Danes obtained ſuch a footing, that even the unanimity of the na- 
0 could ſcarce have accompliſhed their expulſion; much lefs could 
ls be effected when diſtractions prevailed to ſuch a degree, that the 
prrernors of one province would not march to the aſſiſtance of another. 
ſecond peace was bought for L 48, ooo, notwithſtanding which the 
ves continued their devaſtations. The nobility 2 
ery where ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to the Fg 2 ma- 
c : | 0 e Whole. 
ig of Denmark; while Ethelred, unable to make kingdom. 
Wy further aſſiſtance, fled with his queen to Nor. 
dy, leaving his kingdom entirely in the poſſeſſion of Sweyn. 
he new monarch died in leſs than ſix weeks after Pets * : 
n off e departure of Ethelred, on which the latter re- eech re ored, 
* the rned to England, in conſequence of an invitation from the nobility, 
11 Who expreſſed their hopes that he would now be taught by experience 
put oi the errors he had formerly fallen into. Ethelred, however, 
ed in the ſame manner as formerly. Though he had been re- 
ED Bbbz2 peatedly 
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peatedly betrayed by his ſon in-law  Edric, he ſtill continued to put cht -< 
fidence in him, inſomuch, as even to ſhare the command of the zm n 
between him and his own ſon Edmund. The uſual conſequence vil 
ſued; nothing effectual could be done to oppoſe the enemy, and Edrie 
laſt deſerted to Canute, the new king of Denmark, with 40 veſſels, 
Ethelred dying in $016, was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund, fur; 
med {ro»/;de, on account of his great valour and perſonal ſtrength; b 
All his endeavours to expel the Danes were now in vain. The v2 
| however, continued with ſuch violence, that the ſubjects of both kings de 
termined to oblige them to put an end to it by a partition treaty. Eng 
8 land was ' accordingly divided between Edmun 
'T 7, ant, reer 55 and Canute ; the former being allowed the ſouthe 
COINS parts, while Canute kept poſſeſſion of Mercia, Ea 
r Anglia, and Northumberland. About a month a 
55 ter the concluſion of this treaty, Edmund was my 
_ dered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of the trait 
 Edric already mentioned, and Canute took this opportunity of {cizin 
on his dominions. Edmund had indeed left two ſons, but pretended 
verbal agreement made at the late treaty that he ſhould ſucceed to th 
dominions of kdmund, in caſe the latter died before him. The ty 
ſons of Edmund were ſent by Canute to the court of Sweden, with d 
rections to that monarch to put them to death. The king, howeve 
did not comply with this requeſt, but ſent them to Solomon king 
Hungary, to be educated at his court. Here they were ſo well rece 
ved, that Edwin, the elder, obtained in marriage the king's lifter; b 
dying without iſſue, the king gave Edward, the younger brother, l 
ſiſter- in law Agatha, daughter to the emperor Henry II. By th 
eee be had Edgar Atheling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Sco 
nd, and Chriſtina, who retired into a convent. bo | 
In the mean time, Canute endeavoured to eſtabliſh himſelf ont 
throne of Kngland ; for which purpoſe he married Emma the wid 
of Ethelred, promiſing: that he would leave the children he ſhould hay 
by that marriage heirs to the crown after his deceaſe. He was oblige 
at firſt to make great conceſſions to the Engliſh nobility ; but atterwar 
put to death a number of thoſe in whom he could not confide, an 
among the reſt the traitor Edric, whom he cauſed to be publicly ex 
cnted, and his body thrown into the Thames. During ais reign | 
was ſucceſsful in other reſpects, and obliged Malcolm king of Scotia 
to do homage for the county of Cumberland which he poſſeſſed. 
The reigns of Harold and Hardicanute, the two ſons of Canute, 2 
ford nothing remarkable, except an infamous murder committed on 3 
fred, one of the ſons of Ethelred, who had paid a viſit to their moti« 
Emma. Alfred was invited by the king to London, with many Hen 
teſtations of friendſhip ; but in the mean time a plan was laid tor H tages 
deſtruction. Earl Godwin, at that time the moſt powerful noblemaiTreigr 
in England, being gained over by Harold, cauſed his vaſſals ſet vp4tin th 
the unhappy Alfred at Guildford, in his way to the capital. Six bu 
dred of his attendants. were killed on the ſpot, he h imſelf was tale | 
Priſoner, his eyes put out, and in that ſituation he was conducted ling 
the monaltery of Ely, where he died in a few days. Edward and EnWite kin 
fled from the fate which awaited them alſo, if they had fallen into 1WWmbiti, 
tyrant's power, the former into Normandy, the latter into Flanders _ 
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n the death of Hardicanute, the ſueceſſor of Hark 
od, which happened in 1041, the ſucceſſion of Da- ene rm 
wh kings in England came to an end. The reigns of 5 

he two laſt princes had been very tyrannical ; they had died without 
ine, and there was now no perſon in the kingdom whom the Danes 
could pretend to ſet up as the lawful heir to the crown, and therefore 
he ſucceflion devolved of courſe on Edward the ſon of Ethelred by Em- 
e val na, and who had narrowly eſcaped being put to death by Harold, as 


gs been already mentioned. As violent hatred, however, had taken 
Tue ace between Edward and Godwin, on aecount of the murder of Al- 
ima nd, it was thought neceſſary that Edward, previous to his being put 
uthen n poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ſhould be reconciled to that powerful no- 
„ Ea beman. This was accordingly effected in appear- 


nth al 
S MY 
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ice, and in order to ſtrengthen the friendſhip betwixt 8 | ee 
te two parties, Edward married Editha, Godwin's Gil AH C87 
ughter. This alliance, however, did not at all an- : | 

ſrer the purpoſe intended. Editha never could obtain the. confidence 
ad aſtection of her huſband, who is even ſaid to have abſtained from all 


matrimonal converſe with her as long as the lived. Godwin, in re- 


lug for his partiality to the Normans, and a declared oppoſition took 
pace betwixt the two. The event was, that Godwin was obliged to 
ly to Flanders, where he was protected by Baldwin, earl of that coun- 
ty, along with his three ſons, Gurth, Sweyn, and Toſti, the laſt of 
mom had married the daughter of Baldwin himſelf. His other ſons, 
Harold and Leofwin, fled into Ireland. The conſequence of this flight 
vas the proclaniation of Godwin as a traitor, the confiſcation of his 
elate, and the confinement of queen Editha in a monaſtery. The earl, 
bowever, ſoon. found means to retrieve his affairs, notwithſtanding 
on thitieir preſent deſperate appearance. Having collected ſome ſnips, he at- 
kmpted to make a deſcent at Sandwich. A fleet was initantly equip- 
ped, which he could not reſiſt, and therefore retired into the Flenulh 
tabours. The Engliſh inftantly diſmiſſed their armament, as the ea I 
rwaq ad foreſeen, and on that account had kept himſelf in readineſs. la- 


weve 
ing 0 
kece 


e, au eing put to ſea without delay, he was joined by his ſon Harold with a 
ly exiMiuadron he had collected in Ireland. With this armament he appear- 
ign Mel off the iſle of Wight, entered the harbours on the ſouthern coalt, feizæd 
olle the ſhips, and being joined by great numbers of his former vaſſals, ſail- 


dup the Thames, and appeared before the city of London. Univer- 


ite, el terror and confuſion now enſued. The king alone ſeemed reſolute 
on Ao defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. On the interpoſition of the no- 
mothe blity, however, and the ſubmiſſion of Godwin himſelf, an accommoda- 
bon was effected. It was now ſtipulated, that Godwin ſhould give ho- 
or biltages for his good behaviour, and that Edward ſhould diſmits all the 


breigners; after which, the king, ſenſible that he was unable to de- 


t vpn the hoſtages given by the earl in England, "ſent them over to Nor- 


x hu mandy. , 

e Godwin did not long ſurvive this reconciliation, Harold ates. 

ted lag ſuddenly dead-while at an entertainment with Haß, fon Alice 

En the kin His 4 1 | bag ur win's „ Aſpire 

ang. His fon Harold, however, proved no leis to the throne. 

nto Mmbitious than his father, and being a man of much 7 bo 

a q pater abilities, became a much more dangerous enemy. Edward en- 
rayoured in vain to diminiſh his power, and fearing leſt, aſter his 

| „ death, 


EE INE IRE rs 


renge of the negle& with which his daughter was treated, blamed the 
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death, he fhould uſurp the crown, ſent for Edward the ſon of Etb 
red out of- Hungary, he being now the only apparent heir to the 
Engliſh throne. That prince accordingly came over, with his chi 
dren, Edgar Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtina, but died a ſhort tims 
after his arrival. Edgar Atheling was now the preſumptive heir to the 
crown; but his youth and unpromiſing qualities made the old king 
think of his kinſman William of Normandy, which intention, however 
he thought proper to keep as ſecret as poſſible. Harold in the ment 
time had no ſuſpicion of this rival, but fearing leſt the hoſtages ſen 
him by Edward ſhould be ſome check upon his deſigns, he prevailed 
on the king to releaſe them unconditionally. For this purpoſe he him 
ſelf took a journey to Normandy ; but, heing driven by a tempeſt into th 
territories of Guy, count of Ponthieu, he was by him taken priſoner, an 
an exorbitant ſum demanded for his ranſom. William being made x 
quainted with his ſituation, immediately commanded Guy to releaſe hi 
priſoner. Harold was then received with great demonſtrations 0 
friendſhip by William, who made him acquainted with his pretenſion 
to the Engliſh crown, and cauſed him ſwear that he would aſſiſt him t. 
the utmoſt of his power. To make the oath more binding, he private 
ly conveyed below the altar where the oath was taken, ſome of th 
moſt facred relics of the ſaints and martyrs, which he ſhewed immedi 
ately after to Harold, adviſing him to obſerve religiouſly ſuch a ſacre 
engagement. ET e (#21 | 
All this ſolemnity had very little effect upon Harold, who conſideret 
the oath as taken by compulſion, and therefore not in the leaſt obligatory 
He therefore continued te increaſe his popularity and power by eve 
| Poffible method, in 5 > were ſo well, 5 on the death « 
„„ +. - 4. _ Edward, which happened in 1065, Harold ſucceede 
And is choſen king. to the throne, with as little oppoſition as if he ha 
been the lawful heir. 4 . 5 
If we except the methods which Harold had taken to ſeat himſelfo 
a throne to which he could not pretend any title, we mult allow th: 
he was every way worthy of the high dignity to which he had attainec 
He did not, however, long enjoy his elevated ſituation in quiet. Wi 
liam inſtantly ſent him a ſummons to reſign the kingdom, and on hy 
refuſal prepared to invade England. In this he was aflifted by ſever: 
princes ; the Pope declared Harold a perjured uſurper, fent William 
, conſecrated ſtandard, and a ring with one of St Peter's hairs in it; at 
to give the greater weight to this religious apparatus, William himſe 
collected a fleet of zoe ſail, having on board an army of 60,000 che 
ſen men. | > _ pgs” OY 
The affairs of Harold were the more embaraſſed at preſent by an! 
vaſion of his own brother Toſti, (who, on account of his tyranny, I 
been deprived of the government of Northumberland) in conjundv 
with Halfagar king of Norway. Theſe enemies, however, were & 
feated in a bloody battle near Standford, in which both Toſti and Hi 
Tager were killed, after which the whole Norwegian fleet, conſiſting 
350 veſſels, fell into the hands of the victors; but Harold generoul 
allowed Olave, the king of Norway's fon, to depart with 20 of the 
But while Harold was preparing to return in triumph, he received i 
news of the Normans being landed in Sufſex. He ſet out immediate 
to oppoſe this new enemy, but found his army conſiderably weaken 


by the late battle, ner was he able to reinforce it ſufficiently in a fo 


tun 


- 
4 — * 25 5 


W 75 Beſides the loſs fuſtained in the engagement, he had diſguſted 


the en taken from the enemy, on which account many of his old ſoldiers 


Chi verted. His brother Gurth, therefore, a man of great military ſkill, as 
* will as perſonal bravery, became apprehenſive of the event of the battle 
* with the Normans, and adviſed the king either to delay the engagement 


r ſome time, or at leaſt not to hazard his perſon. Ha- 833 
ld, however, refuſed to comply with this falutary killed pts ang 
vice; the two armies met near Haſtings in Suffex, _ 


ever 
nean 


- dere, after a moſt obſtinate and bloody engagement, Harold being 
Th led as he was advancing at the head of his men, the Engliſh army 


vs entirely defeated, and William became maſter of the kingdom. 
The conſternation on the news of this defeat was | 
great, that not the leaſt oppoſition was any where 
nde to William's pretenfions. Even Edgar Athe- 
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inſelf to the conqueror. The new ſovereign, though he might have 
poſed on his ſubjects what terms he pleaſed, was content to accept 
e crown from their hands, and promiſed to govern them according 
the laws at that time in being. The Engliſh hiſto- 

us, however, complain greatly of his oppreſſive 2 . 
id tyrannical government, which perhaps might 55 | 

we proceeded from the contempt entertained by the Normans of the 
liſh, - It is certain that at this time the latter were in a very uncul- 
ated ſtate, inſomuch, that the epithet of Barbarians was beſtowed 
boa them by the Normans, who were themſelves far from being high» 


* cnilized. The ravages of the Danes had carried j 4 
cede molt all the money in England, ſo that even Ene ligh in His e, 
he hal ed the Great had been able to give his daugh- 1 l 


"ſelf on brought back, and at the laſt victory gained by Harold, the trea- 
w tha which excited the diſcontent among his ſoldiers amounted to as 
tained! as 12 men could carry. The ſcarcity of money, however, and 
wil continual wars in which the Engliſh were involved before the time 

1 on h Villiam the Conqueror, undoubtedly prevented them from impro- 

(overs themſelves in literature, or in any of the uſeful arts. Manufac- 
i11;am s allo were al ways diſcouraged by the clergy, who never wiſhed 
it; au atention of the people to be drawn to any other thing than the 
himmel reh, or their money diſpoſed in any other way than in gifts to it. 


dit all this barbariſm, however, great care was taken to fecure the 
ay and property of the ſubje& under the Saxon monarchs, and to 
inltitutions of theſe ages many of the moſt valuable privileges of 


200 che 


di ani 


my, be gilkmen at this day are owing. The firſt land- tax in England took 
hunde im the time of Ethelred, who purchaſed peace from the Danes, 
vere (fs been already mentioned, and the. ſtipulated ſum was levied in 
ind Hil manner. The tribute was then called Danegelt. EE = 
ſolling de Norman conqueſt not only put an end to the 3 2 
-neroull of ancient Saxon kings in England, but drove 5 NE ee 
of then ent numbers of the ancient nobility, who were queſt. SS 
eived deſtroy ed in battle or driven into foreign coun- „ 

nediate Many, in particular, fled into Scotland, where they introduced 
weaken lt aguage ſpoken in the Lowlands ever fince. A confiderable ac» 
in a bo both of wealth and power, however, acerued to England by the 


tim acquiſition 


; troops by refuſing to diſtribute among them all the ſpoils that had 
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he himſelf, who had juſt been declared king, came and ſubmitted 
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5n0 more than L. 100 portion. Some, however, had undoubtedly | 
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acquiſition of the duchy of Normandy on the continent, as well a h. 
the number of ſhips for which Normandy was at that time famon;. 
Thus alſo a right was acquired to the dominion. of the Channel, whit! 
indeed, like that of a river, ſeems to belong to thoſe who are in poſſe, 
ſion of both the fides. A very conſiderable alteration, however, wa 
made in the conſtitution. The lands were now converted into knight 
fees, the poſſeſſion of which was given to thoſe who had attended 
William from Normandy, and were further bound to aſſiſt him in hi 
future wars. Each of the knight's fees contained four hides, or 600 
acres of land ; and 12 knights fees made a barony. At the time thy 
Doomſday-Book: was collected, the number of baronies amounted t« 
ſeven hundred. . EE „„ Ta 
8 Though William thus ſtrove to reward his fel 
Irreconcileable en lowers with the ſpoils of thoſe who had oppoſe 
_ PP him, the lands of his adverſaries were found inſy 
— +» ficient for the purpoſe, ſo that he was at laſt oblige: 
: Fe to quarter many on the rich Abbeys, of which ther 
were a great number at that time in England. This highly offende 
the clergy, and the laity were ſoon after equally offended, by ſeeing al 
the power of the 'kingdem jodged in the hands of the Normans. Th 
diſcontents ſoon produced a very dangerous conſpiracy, white Willia 
was abſent in Normandy, to maſſacre all his people, as had happene 
formerly to the Danes : but the king being informed of this cruel re 
ſolution, quickly broke all the meaſures of the conſpirators by haſte 
ing over from the continent. Such of them as could make their eſeap 
Hed to other countries, while the flight of theſe ſerved to confirm g 
vernment in the opinion of the guilt of thoſe who remained. The ki 
after this loſt all confidence in his Engliſh ſubjects, and determined i 
make them feel the effects of his vengeance. He began with revivi 
the tax of Danegelt, already mentioned, and this produced freſh a en 
motions. A dangerous rebellion took place in the northern 'pan: 
but this being alſo quaſhed, the Engliſh\ found themſelves involved a n 
almoſt inevitable deſtruction Great numbers fled into foreign cou This 
tries, and among the reit Edgar Atheling, who, with his fiſters Mae! 
garet-and Chriſtina, landed in Scotland, where king Malcolm mama | _ 
one of the princeſſes, as has been related in the hiſtory of that count; 402 
Thoſe. who remained could now find no other means cf gratityi om 
their reſentment againſt the Normans, than by aſſaſſinating individu... h. 
in a private manner. This they practiſed with ſuch ſucceſs, that a d im IL, 
ſeldom paſſed in which ſome bodies of the murdered Normans were Wh: wa 
found in the woods and high ways, without any poſſibility of bringts of 
the offenders to juſtice. This was reſented by freſh impoſitions and Wl have 
actions on the part of the king, and theſe by new inſurrections on Bl... 11. 
part of the ſubjeas. The Northumbrians, ever ready to revolt, "lM... 
the moſt active in theſe inſurrections, and ſuffered accordingly. ert 
whole county was laid waſte by the king's forces, the houſes bum wug 
their inſtruments of agriculture deſtroyed, and all the inhabitants H not 
ed out to ſeek new places of abode for themſelves. On this occal$i-r.4 
| 100,000 perſons are ſaid to have loſt their lives by famine or iv, 
and the country, even to the preſent time, is ſuppoſed to retain M4. 
ef this depopulation. The eſtates of all the Engliſh gentry were bert 
wn ws ad every avenue to honeur or preferment ſhut again" Wit he 
nappy people. 355 9 3 im wi. 
N“ 6. tha 7 Vol 
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h ne irt of the Engliſh nation was thus at laſt 
e ſpirit of the Engliſh nation was thus at laſt 9 4 . , n. 
mens. aually broken, and no farther reſiſtance made to n 
Which ; 7 ; j ; s 89 4 " . = . 898 Am 8 fami 7. 
e will of the ſovereign. This implicit obedience : 
pollef hid to him, however, was not now attended with an augmentation of 


* 


„% bonneſs. By difſenſions in his family he was at laſt involved in a 


u with his eldeſt ſon Robert, whom he even engaged perſonally in 
ele combat, neither of the parties being known to each other at the 


in lig zinning of the encounter. In this he had the additional mortifica- 


r 6088; of being beat of his horſe before his ſon recogniſed him, and 
; wud undoubtedly have been killed, had not the former known his 
ed t wice as he called for aſſiſtance. By this accident, however, an end 
bs put to the war, and William, on his return to England, renewed 
je oppreſſion of his ſubjects. A remarkable inſtance M 

fthis was his turning out the inhabitants of Hamp- 2 92775 
fire, for 30 miles round, without making any e 


bliget mpeafation for the injury, for no other reaſon than that he might 
the: chat part of his kingdom into a hunting park. He erected a 
ende rat number of forts, on purpoſe to keep the inhabitants in awe, and 
"> cker ſecured their dependence by diſarming them. A general ſurvey 
i, Fall the lands in England had been begun by Edward the Confeſſor, 
malt was now completed by William. It contained alſo an account of 
my ll the villazns, ſervile tenants, flaves, and live ſtock on every eſtate in 


alte 


terved a very ample revenue for the crown, having, in the genera 


eſear ribution of land, kept no fewer than 1400 manors in his own pollet- 
* bn. He apprapriated to himſelf alſo the right of hunting in all the 


ral foreſts, which had. formerly been allowed to the Saxon noblemen 
ithogt diſtinction. OF this part of his prerogative he was very jea- 
bs, and publiſhed ſevere laws to prevent any of his ſubje&s from in- 
ering with it. The killing of a boar, a deer, or an hare, was pu- 
ited with the loſs of the offenders eyes; at the time that the killing 
a man might be atoned by a moderate fine. | 


This mighty and oppreſſive monarch ended his days in France, with 
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Fuich he had entered into a molt violent war, on account of the French 
Inarch having promoted an inſurrection among his ſubjects in Maine. 
ls death was occaſioned by a bruiſe on the pommel ct his ſaddie, 
om a plunge made by his horſe, who had accidentally put his ſoot on 


am II. ſurnamed Nuſus, on account of his red hair, 

lis was indeed agreeable to the will of his father, but contrary to the 
les of ſucceſſion, according to which his elder brother Robert ought 
have been declared king. This prince was allo of a much more a- 
1 reeable diſpoſition than Nis brother, being brave, open, fincere, and 
vcr, whereas William was op ae cruel, and tyrannical. A 


ugh the natural and incurable indolence of that prince, his allies 
u n0t receive proper aſſiſtance, and the election of William was con- 
1 ed. Not content, however, with thus depriving his brother of the 
wn of England, he next attempted to deprive him of the duchy of 


bert himſelf, who ſold him his territories for a ſum of money, wheres 
lh he might be enabled to go to the holy war. The reign of Wil- 
n Mas a continual ſeries of oppreſſions of his ſubjects and conteſts 

„ 2 N 5 Ccc . with 
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e kingdom, which record is to this day kept in the exchequer., Ne . 
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f | 3 "7 * ; — : 74 on 3 
e hot aſhes, He was ſucceeded by his ſon Wil william Rufus. 


orertul confederacy was therefore formed in favour of Robert, but 


mandy. In this enterpriſe he ſucceeded through the enthuſiaſm of 
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with the clergy, until at laſt he was accidentally killed in hunting, 
the vear 00. F | 
Aſter the death of William Rufus, Henry, the youngeſt ſon of H ially 
Henry: L: Conqueror, raking advantage of the abſence of his broth ab0 
Nobert in the Holy Land, got himſelf elected king. H ene 
ſtrengthened his pretenſions by conceſſions in favour of the Engliſh, and 
by a marriage with Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, by which lit 
ſtep he hoped to reconcile, in fome meaſure, the difference between ²Ʒu t 
Normans and Englith. When all this was accompliſhed, Robert M ela 
length arrived from Paleſtine, in order to put in his claim to the thron mend 
of England. The fame of his exploits in Paleſtine ſtill procured hin en 
a ſtrong party, but his extreme indolence and imprudence not only lo tecifiy 
him the crown of England, but at laſt coſt him his liberty, being in eat 
priſoned for life by Henry in the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamorganthire Mur 
where it is even faid that his eyes were put out by his brother's orders, n 
The reign of Henry, notwithſtanding the promiſes he made at his ace. 
ceſſion, was little leſs tyrannical than thoſe of his father and brother rat 
and in his time the power of the clergy was reſtored in a very dange. ſon 
rous manner, which was afterwards the occaſion of much confufion ier 
the kingdom. In the year 1120 this monarch met with a grievous af." pr 
fiction in the death of his eldeſt ſon William, who was drowned in a 
voyage to Normandy. His death, notwithſtanding, may be conſidered as a 
conſiderable advantage to the Enghth nation, as the young prince had e lh a 
preſſed himſelf in the moſt harſh and barbarous terms concerning them, . © 
fach as, that when he came to the throne he would make the Engliſt 5 
draw the plough, and turn them into beaſts of burthen By his death dis 
Matilda, who had been betrothed when only eight years of age to the ſthe 
emperor of Germany, became heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. Hen- = 
ry, however, with a view of ſtill having a male heir, married a ſecond 
time; but being diſappointed in this, he left Matilda heireſs of all bse 
dominions. She had been married, after the death of her firſt huſband, | 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldeſt ſon to the count of Anjou, by whom ſte e 
had a ſon named Henry; but as Geoffrey had given offence to the king 
| of England. no notice was taken of him in his will 
Matilda, nevertheleſs, was ſcarce inveſted with tief“! 
ſovereignty of England, when a very formidable. i. 
competitor appeared. This was Stephen, count of Blois, who had mar- 
ried Adela, the daughter of William the Conqueror. He had been mar- Me 
ried to Matilda, daughter and heireſs to Euſtace count of Boulogne, if th 
who brought him, beſides that feudal ſovereignty of France, a va 
property in England. which had been conferred in the diſtribution 0! 
Jands on the count of Boulogne. By this marriage Stephen acquired 
a new connection with the royal family ot England: for Mary, bis 
wife's mother, was ſiſter to David at that time king of Scotland, and 
to Matilda the firſt wife of Henry, and mother of the empreſs. The 
king alſo imagined that by aggrandizing Stephen, he ſtrengthened 
the intereſt of his own family, for which reaſon he had heaped wealt\ i") ' 
and honours upon him, but inſtead of this it appeared that he only put 
it in his power to uſurp the throne with the greater proſpect of {ut ra 
ceſs. | . Ny 3 
On the death of Henry, Stephen haſtened over to England, where 
he was crowned by his brother the biſhop of Wincheſter. To firengbel 
- himſelf en the throne he made liberal promiſes to all ranks of peo 
at; 3 So obs „ pre 


War between Ma- 
tilda and Stephen. 


iolarly that he would reſtore the Saxon laws ; but the more effec · 
ly to ſecure himſelf, he ſeized on the late king's treaſure, amounting 


lend bis cauſe. | | | 5 
For ſome time Matilda ſeemed to have no proſpect of recovering the 
whts of which Stephen had deprived her, and it was not till a quarrel 


de landed in England in 1139, four years after the death of her father, 


went civil war took place. After a number of in- 
kcifive battles, the forces of Stephen were at laſt 
kefeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. Matilda was | 
owned, but attempting to curb the power of the inſolent and over- 
womn barons, ſhe was obliged to fly from London to Wincheſter, where 


Stephen defeated 
and taken priſoner. 


meat difficulty, but her brother Robert, earl of Giouceſter, was taken 
trſoner, and exchanged for Stephen The war was ä 


N72. / 
1 wy renewed with redoubled fury, but Stephen at 3 pt _ 
is of I prevailed, and Matilda was obliged to quit the | 

in afirgdom. Her intereſt ſeemed to be entirely deſtroyed by the death 


Robert earl of Glouceſter ; but in 1153 her fon Henry came over, 
th a view to diſpute the pretenſions of Stephen Thus the conteſt 
us once more renewed, and ſeemed on the point oi being deci- 
kd by a general engagement, when a treaty was ſet on foot by the 
ediation of the earl of Arundel The accommodation was facilitated, 
the death of Euſtace the ſon of Stephen, which happened while the 


Hen-eaty was in agitation. An agreement was therefore ſoon concluded, 
cond MWſiat Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, and Henry ſhould 
11 hisMicceed after his death; and William, the other ſon of Stephen, {hould 
andy Boulogne and his patrimonial eſtate. Stephen, however, did not 
n ſhe ung enjoy the dignity he was thus left in the quiet poſſeſſion of, dying 
king the year 1154, and leaving the ſucceſſion undiſputed to Henry II. 
will. The new monarch, on his acceſſion, found matters | | 
n then very bad ſituation. The whole country was fill Henry II. a great 


lvith licentiouſneſs. During the civil wars which N 


receded, the nobles had obtained from both parties | 

lemolt pernicious privileges. Stephen had allowed the barons to for- 
iy their caſtles ; and ſome had even aſſumed the right of coining mo- 
, and exerciſing every act of juriſdiction without appeal. Thus the 


aired i many receptacles of robbers and aſſaſſins, who inceſſantly ſallied forth 
„bie plunder the open country, and fometimes even villages and cities. 
and e contented with this, they had been accuſtomed to torture their pri- 


ners, in order to make them diſcover their treaſures, to {ell them for 


ened nes, and ſet fire to their houſes, after they had plundered them of 
ealth er wing valuable. Thus agriculture had been neglected, and the 
put entry atflicted with famine, beſides all the other calamities of war. 
ſuc· ey began his reformation by diſmiſſing the mercenary ſoldiers who 


id been employed by Stephen, and who committed the greateſt diſ- 


here ers throughout. the nation. He next demoliſhed all the caſtles that 
then WW" been built fince the death of his grandfather Henry I. excepting on- 
ople, . few for the protection and defence of the country, and theſe he re- 
ry ed in his own hand. He put a ſtop to the circulation of the falſe 


Cec32 coin 


about L. 100,000, with part of which he hired mercenary ſoldiers to 


ul taken place betwixt him and the clergy that ſhe had the leaſt chance. 
ended only by 140 knights; but her party daily increaſed, and a 


te was cloſely beſieged by the biſhop. Matilda made her eſcape with | 
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coin which had been. ſtruck by the barons during the former reign, . H 
alſo reſumed many of thoſe benefactions which had been made to ff 
Churches and monaſteries during the former reigns ; granted charters 1 
ſeveral towns, by which the citizens claimed their freedom ard priv 
leges, independent of any ſuperior but himſelf. - On theſe charters 1 
Britiſh liberty is founded: for thus the more wealthy of the commo 
3 1 to claim a ſhare in the adminiſtration as well as the nob 
aty, and thus the feudal ſyſtem firſt began to loſe ground. | 
ines tt e But though Henry found little difficulty in limij 
ahrodiice J> 2 ing the power of the barons, he found himſelf en 
er of the clergy. baraſſed in the higbeſt degree when he attempted t 
iD | do the ſame with the clergy. Theſe pretended teachel 
of martkind ſeemed at this time to have arrived at the ſummit of their ex 
orbitant power. They had extorted from Stephen an immunity from exe 
kind of penalty, except thoſe of an eccleſiaſtical kind. This being gran 
ed, they ſeemed to think that they had a liberty to commit all marng 
of wickedneſs with impunity. Thus we find, that in the ſhort inten 
p between this grant and the acceſſion of Henry! 
there were not fewer on record than 1co niurde 
committed by clergymen, not one of which w; 
puniſhed even by degradation. For ſome time, hoy 
ever, the king did not attempt any thing againft them, but on the'deat 
of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the advancement « 
Thomas a Becket to that dignity, he thought it high time to begin! 
intended reformation. i | 7 8 
This man, at the time of his advancement to the See of Canterbur 
enjoyed the office of chancellor, and had been to cloſely connected wit 
the king, to whom he thewed ſuch unbounded compliance, that the la 
ter imagined that he might depend on the ſame after he was inveſſe 
with the ſacerdotal dignity. No perfon ever met with a greater diſa 
Ce br: pointment. Thomas, from a ſervile and obligi 
with Thoma N courtier, became a moſt obſtinate and impudet 
Becket. | prieſt, aſſuming at once all thoſe airs of hypocritic 
wy | ſanctity ſo well ſuited to the ignorance and bigot 
of the times. Inſtead of complying in any one inſtance with the vill 
of the king, he ſet himſelf to oppoſe him in- every thing, and that 
might do this with the greater freedom, was no ſooner made archi 
Mop of Canterbury, than he reſigned his office of chancellcr, with 
giving the king any intimation of his intention. 

Henry, though ſurprized and chagrined at the conduct of the pi 
mate, reſolved to go through the taſk he had undertaken. Am 
other inventions of the eccleſiaſtics to plunder the people, they had n0 
inculcated the neceſſity of penance to make an atonement for fin; l 
as every penance might be compenſated by a ſum of 1noney, the fins 
the pcople had thus become a ſource of unbounded wealth to the priel 
The king beheld this wealth with an envious eye, and computed tt 
by this ſingle invention the prieſts drew more money annually than vhs 
was brought into the royal exchequer by every ſource of revent | 
poſſeſſed. To eaſe his people therefore of ſach an arbitrary and hes 
impoſition, he required that a civil officer appointed by himſelf fot 

be preſent in all eccleſiaſlical courts, and, in time to come, give 150 
{eat to every compoſition made for offences of a ſpiritual kind. A. 


rants 


periunity ſoon oſtered cf proceeding againſt theſe ghottly von 


Their extreme de- 
generacy and wick- 
edneſs. ; 


„ @JSOLAND os 


got | | 
fighter, and murdered the father. Henry inſiſted on having the of- 
per delivered up to the civil magiſtrate, but was oppoſed by Becket, 
jb pleaded the privileges of the church, confined the criminal in the 
jop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be ſeized by the king's officers, and inſiſted 


nd tat no greater puniſhm-nt could be inflicted upon him than degrada- 


ſhould be tried by the civil magiſtrate; but Becket affirmed that it 


een nmoned an aſſembly of the prelates, in which he aſked them this ſingle 
wcltion, ** Whether or not they were willing to ſubmit to the ancient 


ted f . . e 7 : 
_ xs and cuſtoms of the kingdom?“ To this they unanimoully replied, | 


hat they were willing, /aving their own order. The king, provoked to 

he laſt degree at this equivocal anſwer, required the primate inſtantly 

b ſurrender his caſtles of Eye and Barkham, and by perſevering with 

1: Mrcolution in the cauſe he had undertaken, at laſt gained his point, and 
gliged the biſhops to promiſe implicit obedience to the laws, without: 

uy claule of reſervation. . | 

Having gone on thus far ſucceſsfully, Henry next determined to have 


urde | | 9 
b „e laws and uſages of the country defined, that he might particula- 
„hon e the obedience which the biſhops were to pay, and no longer be put 


of with equivocal promiſes. Another general aſſembly of the nobility 
ent Nad clergy was held at Clarendon, where a number of regulations were 


Conſtitutions 
Clarendon. * 


daun up, afterwards known by the name of the Conſsi- 
lutions of Clarendon. By theſe it was enacted, that cler- 


bur pmen accuſed of any crime ſhould be tried in the ci- | 
d wit courts ; that laymen ſhould not be tried in ſpiritual courts, except by 
he lag! and reputable witneſſes ; that the king ſhould be the ultimate 
vele]Wjpige in ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical appeals ; that the archbiſhops and 
dau bbops ſhould be regarded as barops, and be obliged to contribute to 
gin: expences of the ſtate like other perſons of the fame rank; that goods 
dei orteited to the king ſhould not be protected by the clergy in churches 
iti e church-yards ; and that the ſons of v///ains ſhould not take orders 
igotoſ ithout the conſent of their lords. „„ | 

with All theſe articles, to the number of 16, with ſome others of leſs con- 
vat quence, were ſubſcribed by the biſhops, and even by Becket himſelf, 
che tlough he ex preſſed ſome reluctance at firſt ; but when they were ſent 
loſt? the Pope, his holineſs rejected them with indignation, conſenting only 


Þ ratify fix, of ſo little importance that they did not ſeem to deſerve 
fnlure. Becket now had an opportunity of triumphing over 21s ene- 


lies, by ſhe wing his contrition for the ſin he had committed m ratify- 
d nog theſe conſtitutions without the conſent of the Pope. Retracting the 
bent he had given, therefore, he redoubled'his auſterities, and even re- 
fins lied to execute any part of his ſacerdatal function till he had received 
rie wolution. The king juſtly conſidering theſe pretences as inſults offer- 
che himſelf, defired the Pope to ſend him a legate His holineſs com- 
ed with the requeſt, but tacked a clauſe to the commiſſion, by which 
ve le legate was prohibited from acting againſt the archbiſhop of Canter- 


hea 


ty. Henry ſent back the commillian to the Pope, and determined 
eu ee 


b make Becket feel the utmoſt effects of his vengeance. He theres 


5 CC bre firit ſued him for ſome lands belonging to bis primacy ; and 
becker being detained from coming into court by ſickneſs, his unayaid- 
s alle abſence was conſtrued into diſreſpect. The primate afterwards de- 


0116 


fended 


er fqoting- A clerk. in Worceſterſhire debauched a gentleman's 


wn. The king then required, that immediately after he was degraded . 


s iniquitous to try a man tiwce for the ſame offence. Henry then 
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fended his cauſe. in perſon, notwithſtanding which, all his good; wil'5) 
chattels were confiſcated, and the hiſhop of Wincheſter was obliged N 
Pronounce the ſentence. Another ſuit was then commenced aganf de 
him for 300 pounds, which he had levied on the manors of Eye a om 
| Barkham. For this ſum he conſented to give ſecurities ; but next d 
__ = third fuit was commenced for 1000 merks, which the king had fv 
merly lent him. The meaſure of his. diſtreſs was filled up by requi 
ring an account of the money he had expended during the time h 
Held the office of chancellor. The ſum in queſtion was no leſs th; 
40, oo merks, and for this Becket was unable either to account, or to gi 
EEG. ſecurity. To relieve himſelf from ſuch a danger 
the Pope 3 gies dus dilemma, therefore, he arrayed himſelf in hi 
to the continent. Epiſcopal veſtments, and, with the croſs in his hand 
| | went forward to the palace, where he entered tj 
royal apartments, and fat down with this ſpiritual enfign in his hand 
Which he held up as a defence againſt his adverſaries. The king in 
ſtantly iſſued a proclamation, commanding all the nobility and prelate 
to attend him in the palace, to whom he complained loudly of the in ho | 
ſolence of the primate. But though the whole council joined in confi.” 
demning this monſtrons infolence, Becket perſiſted in the moſt deter 
mined manner to put himſelf under the protection of the Pope, ſolemn 
ly appealing to him from any penalty which his iniquitous judges mig. 
think proper to inflit; then quitting the palace, he inſtantly aſke und 
permiſſion of the king to leave Northampton; but this being refuſd;:” 
be ſecretly withdrew in diſguiſe, and at laſt found means to get over 
the continent. ä e | | 
Becket was received with the greateſt reſpe& both by the king 0 
France and the Pope himſelf, while the ambaſſadors of the king were 
received with ſuch coolneſs or contempt, that he reſolved at once to ca 
off all dependenee on his Holineſs. With this view he iſſued ol , 
orders, forbidding, under ſevere penalties, all appeals to the Pope o | 
the archbiſhop, as well as the receiving of any mandates from them 
or any application to their authority. It was declared treaſonable to 
bring over, from either of them, an interdict upon the kingdom, ane 
Ne __ penalties were denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume 
to do fo. 
But though Henry thus exerted his temporal authority to the utmol 
he found it unable to Rand before the ſpiritual fulminations of the 


Pope and archbiſhop. The dreadful ſentence of excommunication, pr. hs 
nounced againſt all the miniſters who had any hand in the proſecution 3 

againſt Becket, or who agreed to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, ani.  * 
Which was threatened againſt the king himſelf, ſo ſhook the authority MH. e 


Henry, that he apprehended a general revolt of his ſubjects ; whief fee 
on the other hand, the Pope himſelf, being at that time afraid of 3 
rival, whom he was very ſure the king of England would ſupport, be. Havi 
came allo deſirous of a reconciliation. Thus Becket was once mob. . 
3 reinſtated in the See of Canterbury, and made à . 

eee I e umphant entry into England. The crowds who met of 


inſolence than e. him, and celebrated his return with ſongs and hym'5 

| ſhewed that his authority was not in the leaſt dim lam 
| - niſhed, and that thenceforth the king would prove but ky 1 
4 weak opponent. Becket therefore proceeded with more infoler® 

than eyer, excommunicating and degrading ſome of the * 
. | my cle 


ver. : 
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on of prince Henry, the king's eldeſt T 
xd degraded prelates naturally made their complaint to the king, at 
time in Normandy. Henry, chagrined to the laſt degree, and not 


jo will revenge the king's cauſe againſt this audacious prieſt ??? 
whts, Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, 


tinftantly for England, when entering the cathedral of 1, murdered. 
terbury, where the primate was at his devotion, they 5 
at ont his brains with clubs, leaving him dead on the ſpot, and the 
ar tained with his blood. es . 
This ſudden and cruel execution utterly diſconcert- 


tion to the ufurpations of the clergy would be vain. pope. 

ret was immediately inrolled among ſaints of the _ 

| magnitude, notwithſtanding which, on proper ſubmiſſions made 
the king, the aſſaſſins who put an end to his life were ſuffered to 
tre in ſafety. . „„ 

Henry, to divert the minds of his ſubjects from wats eb vats 3 
wal matters; and to reſtore in ſome meaſure 1-5 07% Scot- 
ir reſpect for himſelf, undertook the conqueſt of jand. 2 
und, which was accompliſhed in the manner rela- | ? 

[in our hiſtory of that country, This war was ſcarce finiſhed, when 
found himſelf engaged in an unnatural conteſt with his children, 
0, inſtigated by the king of France, had raiſed a moſt dangerous re- 


n 


84 t in his continental dominions. Henry behaved with his uſual 
o cal tion, and every where overthrew his enemies; but no ſooner 
1 be extricated from one difficulty, than he was plunged into ano- 


, A revolt of moſt of the nobility in England took place, at 
lame time that the kingdom was invaded by William, king of 
land, with an army of 80,000 men. In the midſt of all theſe 
elſes, the king was obliged to ſubmit to the diſgraceful and morti- 
ig penance which had been preſcribed by the Pope, on account, of 
murder of Becket, and which was performed in the following 
ner: As ſoon as he came within fight of Canterbury church, he 
fited from his. horſe, walked barefoot towards 
own, and proſtrated himſelf before the {hrine 
e faint. Here he remained a whole day in 


Does penance at the 
tomb of Becket. 


oa. year to the convent, for a conſtant ſupply of tapers to illumi- 
*the ſhrine, and laſtly, he diſrobed himſelf before a chapter of monks, 


to their ſtrokes. | 


ceived the agreeable news of the defeat and captivity of William 
of Scotland, which had happened the very day he received abſo- 


U 7 | 
155 u. Thus he not only became ſovereign of that kingdom, for 
be boten, in order to regain his liberty, was obliged to do homage to 
dene for his dominions, but the ſpirits of the revolted* Engliſh barons 
peipal broken in ſuch a manner, that they inſtantly ſubmitted ; and ſooa 


aftec 


n 
25 


Land nobility who had aſſiſted, during his abſence, at the coro- 
A "The excommunicated. 


owing what to do, was heard to cry out in anguiſh, © Is there none 


tle words produced the moſt unexpedted and fatal effect Four 


OE 


Richard Brito, without acquainting the king of their deſign, fer 


n 


| wy bli ed | 
the meaſures of Henry, who now ſaw that all op- 5 | 
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er and faſting, watched the holy relicts all night, made a grant -- 


a ſeourge into each of their hands, and ſubmitted his bare flioul- | 


Laving ſubmitted to all theſe indignities, the king was at laſt 
dived, and ſet out for London, where he no ſooner arrived, than 
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after he eoncluded à peace with the king of France, putting an end 
for that time, to all his family diſfenſions and troubles. For five years h 
now enjoyed tranquillity, and ſpent his time in making ſalutary regulation 
for his people; but, in 1180, the rebellious diſpoſſtion of his childre; 
5 broke forth with double fury. They were quieted fo 
7 : that time by the death of two of the rinces, Hen 
nteſts with my I a" 2 N . 5 „ A 
his chileren. and Geoffrey, the former dying of a fever, and ih 
| 55 latter being killed at a tournament in Paris. Geof 
Ktey's death was lamented by none but his father, having tho 
ſuch a wicked difpoſition, that he commonly went by the name of th 
Child of Perdition. Soon after the death of this prince, his widow wa 
delivered of a fon, named Arthur, who was invefted with the duch 
of Britany. This was oppoſed by Philip king of France, who one 
more ſeduced Richard, the king's only remaining fon, except Joh 
from his allegiance to his father. A new conference took place, 
Which the archbiſhop of Tyre ſuddenly appeared, in .a miſerable habit 
and craving aſſiſtance againſt the Infidels, who, under Saladin, had a 
molt totally expelled the Chrittians from Aſia. On this both kings lai 
aſide their animoſity, and took the crofs, as they termed it, in order 
go to the Holy Land. The king of England, however, was ftill prevent 
ed from accomplithing his purpoſe, by the rebellion of his ſon Richard 
who, joining with the king of France, commenced a new war apainl 
him. The event was unfortunate to Henry, who loft many town 
and narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of the enemy himſelf, A 
laſt a treaty was concluded, but on terms very. humiliating to the ol 
king. It was agreed that Richard ſhould marry Adalais, ſiſter to th 
king of France, and be crowned king of England during the lifetim 
of his father, and that the latter ſhould pay 20, 00 merks to the kin 
of France, as a compenſation for the expences of the war. All th 
was borne by Henry with patience ; but firding, among the lift of ba 
rons who were to be pardoned for rebellion, Bis favourite ſen John 
he broke out into the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of grief, curling th 
day of his exiſtence, and beſtowing upon his ungrateful children 
malediction which he could not be prevailed upon to retract. 800 
after this he fell into a lingering diforder, of which he died | 
the year 1189, and was ſucceeded, without oppoſition, by his 6 
T | 5 1 

Henry II. was unqueſtionably the greateſt prince that had fat on t 
Engliſh throne ſince the days of Alfred. He reduce 
the power of the batons, as has already been related 
and he aboliſhed in part the barbarous practice 
palundering wrecked ſhips, by enacting, that if only o 
living creature, whether man or - beaſt, were found on board one 
theſe unfortunate veſſels, the whole ſhould be reſtored to the owner 
He firſt levied a tax on the moveable and perſonal eſtates of his {ul 
jects, to which they ſubmitted at firſt, by reaſon of the paſſion whic 
then began to prevail for the eruſades; but the kings, having once d 
tained a precedent, took care to keep up the practice ever afterward 
Henry omitted the ceremony uſually pradtifed by his redcceſſors 0 
having his coronation two or three times a year, which he found (01 
uſeleſs and experyive. He divided the kingdom into fix circuits, ® 
pointing judges to go through at certain times of the year, 1 
Aires, and adminiſter juſtice tothe people. This indeed ſeems to * 
k N* 5. - nar ; . N : N N 
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ihe higheſt degree neceſſary, ſince we ſind, that in theſe ages the 


end 

rs 1c colih were ſo barbarous, that it was cuſtomary, even in the city of 
tio don, for great numbers, even to the amount of 1co of the ſons and 
Idref tions of eminent citizens, to go about with a delign to plunder 
des, and rob and murder ſuch paſſengers as unfortunately came in 


Jen 
1 th 
Geof 


ber way. The moſt barbarous manners indeed ſeem every where to 


Latonally quarrel, and fight with the utmolt fury. | „ 
„o The reign of king Richard, ſurnamed from his valour Cæur de Lions 
f th nmenced with an inhuman maſſacre of the Jews. As theſe unhap- 
ai pcople were the objects of univerſal hatred, the king iſſued an edict. 
bidding any of them to appear at his coronation. Some of them, 
on ererthelels, en Fo the merit 8 ae large preſents 
um their nation to the king, ventured to be preſent „ „„ 
ue ceremony, but ee off and purſued E 
* the people. A report was immediately ſpread nation of Richard I. 
tat the king bad ordered a general maſſacre, and . 

embers were ſlaughtered in the city of London, and the example was 
vc wed by moſt of the cities in England. Five hundred of theſe un- 


* 


appy victims retired to York caſtle; but finding themſelves unable to 
elt the multitude of their aſſailants, they murdered their wives and 
ov ildren, threw the dead bodies over the wall againſt their enemies, who 
tempted to ſcale it, and then, ſetting fire to the place, periſhed at once in 


e e games. The gentry in the © 2, hs e being all indebted to the 


to U vurdered perſons, ran to the cathedral, where the bonds were kept, and 
erm nd: a ſolemn bonfire of them before the altar.  _ 
100 Such were the diſpoſitions and manners of a people who pretended 


(lire to perform ſome notable exploit in Paleſtine, | 


Jog eolred to ſacrifice every thing to that favourite eee e 

q tþ 00 WE W 1 * uſed by the king to 

| eme. The prudent conduct of his father had ſupply himſelf with 

1 p him in poſſeſſion of 100,000 merks, (about money. | 
. 200,000 value,) a ſum every way ſufficient in 


iray the expence of ſending a numerous army to ſuch a diſtance, and 
hearing the charges of a war in Alia. Richard therefore took every 
nethod, however pernicious to the kingdom, to furniſh himſelf with, 
money. The revenues and manors of the crown were et up to ſale ; 


kere given to the beſt bidder ; while the enthuſiaſlic monarch, when 


* Tuned of his danger, declared that he would ſell the city of London 
nen ek ir he could find a purchaſer. Even his ſuperiority over Scotland, 


me of the principal glories of his father's reign, was ſold on this occa- 
bon; when, at laſt, having furniſhed himſfeli with as 
nuch treaſure as he judged would be ſufficient for his | 
Purpoſes, he ſet out on his expedition for the Holy Land. e i 
The king was now engaged in that kind of life for which he was beſt 
11 culated, and appeared to the greatelt advantage. His exploits on 

5 oecaſion, manifeſted him to be by far the greateſt captain who had 


40 a 

50 maße in the expedition. Saladin, with all his multitudes, was 

0 b 1 y overthrown in the battle of Aſcalon; and, in a fingle combat 

het ih Richard, was beat off his horſe. Notwithſtanding the many he- 
or. I, Ddd EE ric 


ure prevailed; ſince we find, that even monks and clergymen would 


beſe ſuppoſed orders were executed with the utmolt diligence. Great 


hich zeal for Chriſtianity. -'The king, in the mean time, burning with 


hole days for the purpoſes of a ſovereign, but far from being able to 


lices of the greateſt truſt and power, liberties, charters, caſtles, &c., 


gets out for the: 


by, Hh 
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' roic exploits performed by this monarch, yet, the ufihealthineſt 9 
the climate, the difficulty of procuring ſupplies, and the diſagreemen 
of the commanders, rendered it impolſible to accompliſſ any thing « 
conſequence. Richard therefore, having concluded a truce with th. 
Sultan for three years, determined to ſet out for England. His return 
however, was by no means eaſy to be accompliſhed. A moft violen 
ahimoſity had taken place between him and Philip of France, ſo thy 
he durſt not return by the way he came. He took ſhipping for Itah 
but was caſt oy at Aquileia. He next determined to travel throug 
Germany in the habit of a pilgrim ; but being diſcovered by means 0 
his expences and lberalities, Tis was arreſted, and loaded with chains 
I; taken orifoner by Leopold duke of Auſtria. This prince had fer 
1 . by ved under Richard in Paleſtine, but having recei 
the duke of au- ved ſome diſguſt, took this baſe method of revenging 
ſtria. imſelfl. The emperor Henry VI. was likewi 
„ . Richard's enemy; and, having obtained the roy; 
captive of Leopold for a large ſum of money, reſolved to make th 
molt of his acquiſition. All the efforts of the king's enemies, howere 
were inſufficient to detain him in captivity. He was brought befor 
the diet of the empire at Worms, where a charge of many crimes an 
miſdemeanours was exhibited againſt him; but Richard defended hi 
ſelf with ſuch ſpirit and eloquence, that he was , univerſally applaude 
by the German princes, who exclaimed againſt the Emperor for hi 
unjuſt and illegal conduct. Henry finding himſelf thus under th 
cenſurs of the princes of the empire, and, what was worle, threatene( 
with excommunication by the Pope, reſolved at laſt to ſet his priſoner 
liberty, but demanded for his ranſom no leſs than 150,000 mer 
about L. 300,000 Sterling in value. 8 
In the mean time the news of Richard's exploits in. Paleſtine ha 
created in the minds of his Engliſh ſubjects the greateſt eſteem an 
admiration. The news of his captivity were received with grief an 
indignation. Almoſt the only traitor in the kingdom was his broth 
John, who went over to France, where he entered into a league wit 
Philip to detain his brother in perpetual captivity, and aſcend the thron 
of England. In conſequence of this alliance, Philip invaded Norm 
dy, while John came over to England, with a view to reduce it alſo u 
der his juriſdiction. The former made conſiderable progreſs, thougWhanti; 
he was at laſt repulſed by the earl of Leiceſter, bit the latter col owing 
make himſelf maſter only of the caſtles of Wallingford and Winding « 
Finding the barons prepared to oppoſe him, he concluded a truce, iWomag 
before the expiration of it withdrew to France, where the machn Tweed 
| tions for detaining Richard were renewed. Thing : 
however, were now too late; 100,000 merks, \Wiltop 
JE thirds of the ranſom, were. already paid, and e biſ 
fewer than 67 hoſtages delivered for the remainder, in conſequence is jou 
Which the king had been ſet at liberty. Scarce was he gone before Ui: dai 
treacherous Emperor commanded him to be purſued and arreſted a Woney 
cond time; but Richard was now out of his power, having embar read 
at the mouth of the Scheld, and being out of fight of land when MArdina 
meſſengers of Henry arrived. „„ Inna 
The king returned to England on the zcth of March 1194, where nd 2 
was received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy by his ſubje ded 
They had indeed contributed in the moſt cheerful manner to his wy 


| Ranſomed and re- 
turns to England. 


— 


"he churches and monaſteries melted down their plate, and thereby 
ved a ſum of 30,099 merks ; the biſhops, abbots, and monks, contri- 
ated a fourth part of their yearly rent; and the parochial clergy 4 


kining his liberty. Theſe tidings proved very diſagreeable to the trea - 
herous allies, Philip and John. The former no ſooner heard of Ri- 
ard's deliverance, than he wrote to his confederate in the following 
ums: Take care of yourſelf, the devil is broke looſe.” John re- 
red to profit by his advice, and therefore came to make his ſubmiſ- 
on the very day after his brother landed. At the interceſſion of Ele- 
mor the queen dowager, the traitor was received into favour. © I 
roive him, ſaid the magnanimous Richard, and hope I ſhall as eaſily 
krgive his offences as he will my pardon.” | | . 
The king was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed on his throne than he became 


engin patient to revenge himſelf on the treacherous Philip, and had he been 
kewiWhle to induce his barons to enter with equal ſpirit into the quarrel, 
royi ere is no doubt that the king of France would have ſuffered ſeverely, 
ke tir his conduct. As the quarrel between theſe two ſovereigns, however, 
weverllh2s of a private nature, the ſubjects on both ſides ſeemed very much 
betoriclined to let them decide it by themſelves. The furious valour of 


Richard could therefore accompliſh nothing but the taking of a few 
nconſiderable towns and caſtles, and gaining ſome victories of little 
onſequence. Finding the war go on to ſo little purpoſe, both parties 
for ion became weary of it, and a. truce for five years was concluded in 
ler te year 119 5. Before the expiration of this truce, however, holtilities 
ateneſſhrere renewed on ſome ſlight occaſion; and in the year 1199, Richard 
ner Mas wounded with an arrow, while beſieging the caſtle of His death. 

1 - . : i * * 
mer: balons in Lemoges in France. The wound was not in 1 (EF 
elf dangerous, but by unſkilful treatment it mortified and occaſioned 
is death on the 6th of April that year, the tenth of his reign, and the 
2of his age. | DK 3 8 
Richard was too much taken up with his martial atchievements to 
jay great attention to the improvements of his kingdom. On his 
turn from captivity, he held a parliament at Nottingham, where 
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thro: was attended by William king of Scotland, who demanded the 
"rmaWounties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
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alter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. Richard declined the 
nanting of this requeſt, but, by advice of his council, returned the fol- 
ming anſwer, which was confirmed by charter: © That, whenever a 
ing of Scotland was to be ſummoned to the court of England to do 
mage for the lands he held in England, he ſhould be, at the river 
L weed, received by the biſhop of Durham and the ſheriff of Northumber- 
and: that they ſhould conduct him to the river Tees, where the arch- 


ks, 9Wiſhop and ſheriff of York ſhould receive him; and ſo, in like manner, 
and n le biſhop and ſneriffs of the other ſhires, till he arrived at court. On 
ence iis Journey he had 1co ſhillings, L. 15 of our money, allowed him for 
ore WM” daily expences ; when at court, 30 ſhillings, or L. 4: 10s. of our preſent 
d by Mey per day; 12 waltels, and 12 ſimnals of the king's (two ſorts of fine 
ark read then in uſe); four quarts of the king's belt wine; fix quarts of 


hen tl 


here | 
ubjed 
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ted back with the ſame allowances.” 
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nth part of their tythes, in order to furniſh the ſum requiſite for ob» : 
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rdinary wine ; two pounds weight of pepper, and four pounds of 
nnamon; four wax-lights'; 30 long perches of the king's beſt candles, 
nd 24 of the ordinary ones: and on his return he was to be con- 
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degree. He divorced his queen, in order to marry Iſabella, the daugh- 


leis then could it be ſuppoſed that the weak and capricious inſolence ot 
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John now ſucceeded to the throne, to which he 
had ſo long aſpired, but now found his ancient ally 
| the king of France as ready to ſet up a rival in op- 

poſition to himſelf as he had formerly been to ſet him up in oppoſition 
to his brother. He now therefore ſupported the claims of prince Arthur 
the ſon of Geoffrey already mentioned, who, though only 12 years of 
age, ſeemed to be worthy of the throne. Unluckily, however, Con. 
Nantia, the mother of the young prince, diſtruſting the fincerity of 
Philip, ſubmitted herſelf and ſon to John, who contined them both in 
Priſon. dome time after, finding ſtill greater treachery to be expeted 
from the king of England, they fled to the court of Philip, where they 
found their intereſt more vigorouſly ſupported than before. Their en- 
terpriſes were attended with conſiderable ſucceſs, when the young prince 
| happened to be taken priſoner. The other captives 
were ſent to England, but Arthur was confined in 
the caſtle of Falaiſe, where he was never heard of 
| afterwards; and it was univerſally believed that 
John had an actual hand in his death. The conduct of the Englih 
monarch was in every reſpect conformable to his baſeneſs and cruelty in 
this particular. He was weak, tyrannical, treacherous, and in thort 
deſtitute of almoſt every good quality that can render human nature 
agreeable. A combination of the barons was ſoon formed againlt 
him, and John could find no better method of revenging himſelf than 
by hiring a ſet of ruffians, whom he called his Champions, to fight with 
them in caſes where it was neceſſary to clear themſelves from any charge 
by fighting a duel, as was the cuſtom of thoſe times. The barons, de- 
ſpiſing fach infamous treatment, refuſed to fight with adverſaries ſo far 
. beneath them, and the combination became every day more dangerous, 
In every other reſpect the conduct of the king was equally culpable, and 
not only ignominious, but detrimental to his own intere{t in the highell 


| you ſucceeds his 
brother Richard. 


Murders prince ar- 
thur, and offends 
his nobility.” 


ter and heireſs of the count of Angouleme, though ſhe had been already 
married to the count la Marche. The marriage indeed had not been 
conſummated, on account of the youth of the lady, but by this con- 
duct John incurred the difpleaſure, not only of the count la Marche, 
but of the Pope himſelf. His murder of prince Arthur excited ſuch 
3 an animoſity againſt him on the continent, that he 
+= arp © Joſt all his dominions there in a ſhort time. In 1205 
King of 44 hoy Philip conquered the duchy of Normandy, and Join 
B+ was obliged to fly into England with difgrace. 
'On his arrival in his native country, he levied large ſums on the 
eſtates of his barons, in order, as he ſaid, to undertake an expedition 
for the recovery of his French dominions. His irreſolute and cowardly 
behaviour, however, ſoon rendered him contemptible in the eyes cf 
his ſubjects; and, to complete his ruin, he now entered into a contelt 
with the clergy. We have already ſeen that the power of this boo) 
was ſufficient' to baffle the prudence and reſolution of Henry, much 


i cont with John would be able to ſtand the conteit. The Poſe 

2315 contelt wirn therefore kept no bounds with him, and without cere 
, the Pope. 7 2 Le 2 . ; . ; 2 > «1 he 
mmmmamony inflicted upon him thoſe penalties which be 
Adurſt not execute upon his father. He began with laying an interdic 
pn the kingdom. On the pronouncing of this terrible ſentence, a d 


/ 
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xcept that of baptiſm; the church doors were ſhunt, and the images 
{the ſaints laid upon the ground; the dead were denied Chriſtian 
rial, and thrown into ditches, and on the highways, without any 


bur, Wreral ſolemnity. Marriage was celebrated in the church- yards, and 
rs of ihe people prohibited the uſe of meat, as in times of public penance. 
Con- rey were debarred from all pleaſure, even from ſliaving their beards, 
of dating each other, or paying any regard to their apparel. Theclergy 
h in mented the calamity in the molt doleful manner, while John, in re- 
ed enge, impriſoned all their concubines. The interdict was followed by 
they We excommunication of the king, and this by a Papal edi, abſol- 


mg the Engliſh from their allegiance to the king, declaring every one 


en· 
ince Nacommunicated who kept company with him at his table, council, 
tires reren in private converſation. John, rendered furious by theſe re- 
d in Wiſhated indignities, continued to wreak his vengeance on his unhappy 
-d of Wvjets, whoſe affections he ought rather to have conciliated. The 
that pe, perceiving by this abſurd conduct, that he had nothing to fear, 
gli hroceeded to exert the laſt act of his power, or wh | 
ty in lat he imagined to, be ſo. This was to give away bis. Kind a nt 
bort ide kingdom of England to Philip of France, to Philip of France. 
ture iblih a cruſade againſt John all over Europe, and 8 3 
ainſt Iv exhort the nobility, knights, and men of every condition, to take up 
than Nrms againſt him. FE 1 U FR | . 
with BW Philip was no ſooner made acquainted with this decree, than he pre- 
arge red to ſecond it with the utmoſt of his power. 1 | 
de- Nemmoning all the vaſſals of his crown to attend him 2 e e 

o far Wit Rouen, he prepared for an invaſion of England, 1 
rous. Bi 12:3, with a fleet of 1702 veſſels. The Engliſh, however, though 


and Wbindantly ſuperſtitious in religion, were not inclined to be given away 
zheſt r the Pope, like ſlaves from one maſter to another. They prepared 
uph- ¶ Nerefore to reſiſt the intended invaſion, and John was ſtill able to raiſe an 
eady my of 60,000 men. The Pope dreaded the event of matters coming 
been Wi the laſt extremities, and therefore ſent over a legate, or, according 


con: ſome, came over in perſon, to confer with John. By repreſenting 
rche, WF this cowardly and ſpiritleſs prince the mighty danger he was in, he 
ſuch Nerailed upon him to take an oath to obey the commands of the Pope, 
t he lever they were. In conſequence of this he made the following 


* grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- 
ad, in order to expiate my fins, from my own 
te will, and the advice of my barons, give to the 


John's abje& .ſub- 


irdly im of England, and all the other prerogatives of my crown. I will 
5 ck kreafter hold them as the Pope's vaſſal. I will be faithful to them, to 
mtelt e Pope my m:2/7er. and his ſucceſſors legitimately elected. I promiſe to 
boo? WF” him a tribute of roco merks, viz. 700 for the kingdom of England, 
nuch e zoo for Ireland.“ This oath was taken by the king on his knees, and 
e ü his hands held up between thoſe of the legate. Having then 
Pope reed to reinſtate Langton, the primate whom the Pope had choſen, 
2 John had hitherto rejected, he received from the legate the crown 


ler his feet the tribute money which John had conſented to pay. 


ut to divine ſervice, and the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments, 


bmiſion, which was likewiſe confirmed by an oath : „ John, by 


miſſion to the Pope. 


uch of Rome, to Pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, the king- 


lich he was ſuppoſed to have forfeited, while the legate trampled 
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This ſhameful conceſſion on the part of the E 


The barons reſolve 1;f, monarch was not calculated to conciliate i 
Cute” affedion of his ſubjeas. They were not inde 
erown. Willing to ſubmit to France, and thereſore repel! 
. . Vith great vigour the invaſion of Philip, who fi 
perſiſted in his deſign of ſubduing England, netwithſlapding the x 
conciliation with the P OPE- 'The barons, 'however, now perceivin g t 
advantage gained by the clergy, reſolved to bring down the prergy; 
tives of the crown in temporal matters alſo. In this they were aſſiſe 
by Langton, the primate already mentioned. From him they receine 
a copy of the charter of Henry I. by which he had promiſed great in 
munities and liberties to the people on his acceſſion, which had new 
more been thought of after he found himſelf fully eftabliſhed on i 
throne. The charter itſelf had long been loſt; and this, which w. 
the only copy in the kingdom, had been dug out of the ruins of an l 
ſcure monaſtery. Langton adviſed the barons to inſiſt on a renewal 
it. They ſwore to follow his advice, and perſiſted in their reſoluti 
with ſo much firmneſs and ynanimity, that the king was forced to co 
ply. His commiſſioners met the barons at a place called Runnemede, h 
ween Staines and Windor, and which to this day is reverenced as t 
5 2179 eee ſpot where the ſtandard of liberty was firſt exected 
king to lign Mag. England. Here king John ſigned the charter, call 
ms Charth, -- Magna Charta, which ſtill continues in force, an 
-— Which is juſtly conſidered as the great bulwark 
Engliſh liberty. But though he could not avoid ſigning it at this tim 
his intention was not at all to fulfil the engagements he came under 
fo doing. He therefore retired to the iſle of Wight, where he ſent emi 
faries to the continent to complain to the Pope, and to enliſt mercenat 
troops to force the barons to obedience. The barons, in the mes 
time, ſuſpecting nothing, took no care to provide againſt the work, 
that the king ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army to which the 
2 was no opponent. The barons, unable to defend ther 
Low a e ſelves, had recourſe to Philip of France, offering toa 
En Nan q by the knowledge his eldeſt ſon Lewis for their ſovereign, ( 
e condition that he would protect them againſt Joh 
„„ Their propoſal was accepted with joy, notwithſtandi 

_ the fulminations of the Pope, who threatened Philip with excol 
munication, and actually excommunicated his ſon. On the Jan 
ing of the young prince, moſt of John's mercenaries deſerted. Le 
therefore made great progreſs; the city of London ſubmitted 
him; the barons and burghers took the oath of allegiance, 4 
he would probably have ſoon become maſter of the kingdom, |: 
it not been for his imprudence in conſtantly prefering his Trent 
to his Engliſh ſubjects. From the death-bed confeflion of d 
of his courtiers, the count de Melun, it even appeared that he had fo! 
ed a deſign of exterminating the Engliſh barons as traitors, and to 
ſtow their eſtates upon the French, whom he thought he could m9 
ſafely truſt. This produced ſuch a deſertion among his partil 
that John once more found himſelf in .a condition to contend for | 
erown ; but before any effectual ep could be taken for this pup 
Weath o& Ling John. he died at Newark, in the year 1216, the 51ſt of 
mY age, and 18th of his reign. Tho 
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Though this price. is marked with infamy by alli 3 
es, on accouie of tis afbittaty, capricious, and Airing is ret. 
ellen! diſpoſition, it is certain, that during his reigh a 
0 6 hindation was laid for all the wealth and power. which the commons 
ben England now enjoy. The commerce of the kingdom was alſo great- 
g W ugmented, ahd he eſtabliſſie and endowed free boroughs all over 
roo: kingdom. To this þtinee the city of London owes may of its pri- 
ee. Before his time the office of mayor was held for life, but 


+: chatrer granted them duritig his reign, they ate allowed to chooſe 


Kg n3yor, ſheriffs, and common cbuncil atitiually as they do at preſent. 
nen de old bridge over the Thames, commonly known by the name of 
n m ndon nee was erected during his fei gg. 5 
h uhu was ſucceeded by his infant ſon Henry III. The a os 
in ofecncy was firſt beſtowed on the earl of Pembroke, who Pen 


cured a renewal of the charter in favour of the people, which had 
ki extorted from John, with ſome additions. Thoſe conceſſions on 
þ part of the ſovereign were made uſe of with great ſiiccels, as argu- 


) (0 F , VT Fun een 24 'E. ee 
ents to draw off the barons from the party of Lewis. This prince 


* continued to give diſguſt by the preference he conſtaiitly gave to 
ned gers; fo that he quickly found, chat by the deceaſe of Jolin, his 
cad ret, inſtead of being ſtrengthened, was likely to be ruined. $4. 
e, alles were entirely blatted by 4 defeat of his land forces by the ear 
ark bembroke, and his fleet by Philip d'Albiney: The latter is ſaid to 
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itd of the French, he came down upon them with violence, and 
owing on their faces a great quantity of quicklime, which he pur- 
Key carried along with Him, ſo bliiided them that they could make no 
fence, Lewis then finding his affairs deſperate, 


me | > ok ad 
ort, Miclided a peace with the eat] as quickly as poſſible, L<v15 obliged t6 
\ theft finally quitted the kingdom, ſtipulating only that m. 
| then adberents ſhould be pardoned, and put on the 

- to ne footing with the reſt of the nation. : 5 9 8 
gu, Wien Henry came to be of age to take the government into his own 
e ad, he was found to be very unfit for it, on account of the weakneſs 


andi d facility of his temper. He diſguſted the nation by the partiality 
exconi: iiewed to foreigners, and at one time this diſguſt roſe to ſuch an 


e ebt that the barons refuſed to aſſemble in parliament. His facility 
Len dipolition led him to heap riches which he could not afford upon 


tarourites, and to enter into very expenſive ſchemes. One of the 
orit of theſe was an attempt to conquer Sicily for his ſecond fon Ed- 
und, which, beſides the ultimate failure of the ſcheme, involved him 
Fre = expence of toe, ooo merks. He applied for relief to the barons 


of 01 lembled in parliament, but they anſwered him with remonſtrances 
d on ad of money. The parliament was therefore diſſolved, and another 


to led with as little ſucceſs. At laſt he was promiſed a ſupply, provided 

would conſent to a full redreſs of grievances, and | 
this purpoſe the great charter was produced with 
for ordinary ſolemnity. All the prelates and abbots 


Henry ſolemnly 
renews - Magua 
Charta. 


zurpdl embled with burning tapers in their hands, Magna + | 
ſt of ta was read in their preſence, and ſentence of excommunication 


ld upon all who ſhould infringe it. They then put out their ta- 
won the ground, and exclaimed, ** May every ſoul that proves falſe 
Ss agreement fo ſtink and corrupt in hell,” To this dreadful im- 
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we gained the victory by the following ſtratagem. Having got the 
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| precation the king ſubjoined, * So help me God, I will inviolably ku 
all theſe things as J am a man, as I am a Chriſtian, as I am a knigh 
and as lam a king crowned and anointed.” „ 


. 4 bl 


1 No engagement can be conceived more awful a 
Breaks bis 8 ſolemn than what we have juſt now related; never 
— af the o. theleſs, the king was no ſooner ſupplied with 1 
Fereign. power. money he ſo much ſtood in need of, than he tw 
eeeeeuvery method of »vading and breaking through th 
charter, putting, as uſual, all his confidence in foreign counſellors 
Thus the barons were ſo much diſguſted, that a conſpiracy was forn 
ed, with a view io deprive him of all power, and ſucceſsfully put in eit 
cution in the year 1258. At the head of this conſpiracy was Sima 
Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, a man of violent temper, and fond of in 
novation. Henry had ſummoned a parliament that year, in expeQatio 
of ſupplies for his Sicilian project, but on entering the houſe was ſtruc 
with the fight of the barons all in complete armour. On aſking wh; 
they meant, and whether they intended to make him a priſoner, he x 
anſwered, that they had no ſuch intention, that they even deligned 1 
grant him large ſupplies, in order to eſtabliſh his fon on tue throne 

Sielly, but on their part they required ſome. return for this expence an 
ſervice. They took notice that the king had been accuſtomed to mak 
ſubmiſſions to parliament, and had acknowledged his errors, but had ft 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried into the ſame path; they inſiſted thereſo 
that he muſt now ſubmit to more ſtri regulations, and confer authorit 
upon ſuch as were able and willing to grant redreſs of grievances, WI 
this requiſition the king inſtantly complied, and called ancther parli 
ment at Oxford, to ſettle the new plan of government. Here it was d 
creed, that the abuſes complained of ſhould be reformed by 24 baron 
inveſted with ſupreme authority, and at the head of theſe was the ee 
of Leiceſter. The firſt ſtep of theſe new legiſlators was to order fo 
knights to be choſen out of each county, who ſhould examine into i 
Rate of their reſpective conſtituents, and ſhould attend at the enfun 
parliaments to lay their complaints before it. They next determine 
that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be held every year, that a nc 
ſheriff ſhould be elected annually, that no wards nor caſtles ſhould | 
entrulled to foreigners, no new foreſts made, nor the revenues of al 
counties let to farm. 1 : | | 


Bad conduct of the 
parliameut. 


Thus far the proceedings of the aſſembly gave 
verſal ſatisfaction ; but the parliament having on 
| got the ſupreme power into their hands, determint 

to keep it as long as poſſible. They delegated the ſupreme author) 
the intervals of the ſeſſions to a council of 12, and at laſt impoſed an Ul 
on the people that they would not only obſerve all the ſtatutes that 
already been made, but ſuch as ſhould be enacted ; and in ſhort, p! 
ceeded in ſuch an unaccountable manner, that they were nicknam are in 
the mad parliament, Their uſurpations were firſt oppoſed by the k⁵¹ ! 
of the ſhire, whom they themſelves had appointed, and who uſually eas 
ſembled in a ſeparate houſe, in order to conſider of the national grie Kelty: 
ces. The firſt of theſe grievances was the conduct of the 24 bail Ita cl 
above mentioned, and they called upon prince Edward, then only tes, 
years of age, to interpoſe his authority, and to ſave the nation from tn award 
tyrants, The active and enterpriſing ſpirit of Edward gave great hop Are hit 
and his endeavours were at laſt ci ned with ſucceſs, He _— S W 


N 7. ; Vo . 
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ns to finiſh their undertaking, or to expect the moſt vigorous reſiſt» 
eto their. uſurpations. The barons replied by publiſhing a new code 
laws, which though it contained nothing material, was a pretence for 


atinuing their fittings ſome time longer. Thus they found means to 


th u exclaimed loudly againſt their treachery, and the Pope himſelf ab- 
red the king and prince from the oath they had taken to obey their 
oh m ndtions. Thus the authority of the king was for a ſhort time reſto- 
1, and the barons forced to ſubmit; but the earl of 5 


ſellon n EAT! | 3 

form eelter having joined the Welſb, who at this time 22 | 

in ene an irruption into England, the whole kingdom | | 
Simo reduced to the greateit diſtreſs. The wealnels and pulillanimity 


the king prevented the taking of any effectual meaſures for the ſup · 
rt of his cauſe, ſo that he was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to a treaty 
molt diſadvantageous that can be imagined. By this the barons 
re reinſtated in the ſovereignty. of the kingdom, took poſſeſſion of all 
E royal caſtles and fortreſſes, and even named the othcers of the 
gs houſhold. A new parliament was ſummoned to meet at Ox- 


ce anMſirons ſhould continue, not only during the life of king Henry, but alſo 
mal ring that of his fon Edward. > | | 
The puſillanimous and eafy diſpoſition of Henry would have ſubmit- 
even to theſe ſcandalous terms, but they were uiterly rejected by 
thorifMWince Edward. A civil war was the immediate conſequence, in which 
wi eeſter prevailed, and took priſoners the king, 3 
ace, and all the royal family. This ſeemed to 15 KINg deſeated 
Fe the finiſhing ſtroke to the king's affairs. His in CES. 
. ; 5 prince 
xaronfytifans were totally diſarmed, while the oppoſite ard, &c. 
10 ea ry remained in a poſture of defence. The eſtates 35 | 
18 barons were ſeized by Leiceſter, who likewiſe engroſſed to Himſelf 
to de ranſom of the priſoners, monopoliſed the ſale of wool in iviewgn 
arkets, and at length enacted, that the whole power of the kingdom 
mine ud be lodged in the hands of nine perſonas, who were to be choſen 
a ne three others, or the majority of them, and theſe three were the 
In! of Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chi- 


leſter, 8 | 


enjoyment of his authority. He was obliged to apply to the people 


vel 

g cu large, and thus firſt gave rife to the Houſe of Com- The firſt Houſe of 
inns. He called a parliament, where, beſides the co 7 

rity ons of his own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics who | | 
n ca ere not proper tenants of the crown, he ordered returns to be made df 
at e knights from every ſhire, and alſo deputies from. the boroughs, 


ich had hitherto been looked upon as too inconliderable to have any 


it as Leiceſter had expected. The barons were diſpleaſed with his 
Kelive ambition, and the commons found they had nothing to expect. 
ta change of maſters. His meaſures therefore were oppoled by both 
ies, ſo that he found himſelf at laſt under a neceſũty of ſetting prince 


a Uh award at liberty. This he did at firit caly in appearance, 2 care to 
hop Fe him ſurrounded by emiſſaries of his own, under the title of attend- 
ed no watched and reported all his actions. The prinee, however, at 


Vow I, . Kee laſt 


arad.the fitting of the aſſembly for three years, until the whole na- 


Id, and by this aſſembly it was decreed, that the authority of the 24 


All this, however, was ſtill inſufficient to render Leiceſter ſecure in 


are in the legiſlation. This parliament was called on the 2oth of Ja- 
a7 1265. The aſſembly, however, was far from being fo complai- 
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cily in his way home, when he received the news of his father's dea 
but as he knew that England was at that time in a ftate of pert 


4 


| Increaſe of the 
power of the 


their conſent, as well as that of the barons, for the raifing of ii 


who ſent them; and ſo far were they from conſidering this dep! 


nnr Un. 


' fon at London, to come to his aſſiſtance with a conſiderable ar 


advantage to procure new immunities for themſelves; and the pal 


laſt made his eſcape, by means of a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, 
niſhed him by the earl of Glouceſter. This happened on the borders 
Wales, while the earl of Leiceſter paid a viſit to his eftates the 
The prince was inſtantly joined by numbers of people from all qu: 
ters, while his antagoniſt, in a remote corner of the kingdom, þ 
few reſources, The communication with his friends was tere 
off by the river Severn, the bridges of which had been broken dy 
by prince Edward. In this extremity he found means to write to! 


which he had under his command, but he was mtercepted and 
feated by prince Edward. The earl himſelf p; 
the Severn in boats with ſuch forces as he could c 
leR, but being inferior in every reſpect to the army 
prince Edward, they were defeated with great ſlaughter, the earl him 
was killed, though he called out for quarter, his body barbarou 
mangled, and in that condition fent to his widow. | 

By this victory the authority of the king was once more eſtahliſhs 
fo that prince Edward now found himſelf at leiſure to comply wi 
the fathion of the times in taking a voyage to the Holy Land. He 
he atchieved many valiant exploits, and had proceeded as far as 


Leiceſter defeat - 
ed and killed. 


tranquillity, he was in no haſte to return, but ſpent almoſt a year 
Edward I. France before he viſited his own dominions. On his | 
ing in England he was received by his ſubjects with t 
utmoſt joy, and crowned on the .I9th of Auguſt 1274, almoſt 
years after his father's death. het | ; 

Ihe tranſactions of Edward's reign were chiefly of the martial ki 
He extended the power of England, and ſecured its tranquillity ' 
the conqueſt of Wales, of which he made his eldeſt ſon ſovereig 
and . 2s the title of Prince of Wales continues ſtill to be given tot 
king's eldeſt ſon. He laboured much to eftabliih his authen 
over Scotland alſo, for which purpoſe he employed the utmoſt 2 
of policy, as well as the moſt violent war ; but this, though he red 
ced the kingdom to great diſtreſs, could never be accomplithed. | 
was beſides engaged in expenſive conteſts with France, which ol 
reduced him to pecuniary difficulties. Of theſe his ſubje&s took 


ment was mudelled into the form which has continued ever ſince. 
a great part of the property of the kingdom, by the 
creaſe of commerce, and improvements in agricult 
commas. had been transferred from the barons to the lo 
| | claſs of people, it now became neceſſary to ©: 
plies. Writs were therefore iſſued by the king to the ſheriſts, er 
ing them to ſend to parliament, along with two Knights of 
thire, two deputies from each borough within the county, who {ho 
be provided with. ſufficient power from their conſtituents to £7 
ſuch demands as they ſhould think reaſonable ſor the ſafety 0. 
ſtate. The charges of theſe deputies were to be borne by the boroly 


tion as an honour, that it was univerſally looked upon to be a5 
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Ln. The authority of the commoners, however, gradually increa- 
and at length it became cuſtemary with them, in return for the 
lies granted, to prefer a petition to the crown for a redreſs of 
lie grievances the nation laboured ,under; and the more the ne- 
tes of the king increaſed, the more of theſe petitions he was 
liged to comply with, until at laſt, from requeſting, the commons pro- 
ded to requiring, and being poſſeſſed of all the property in the 
hdom, acquired likewiſe all the power. 

Under Edward all the diſorders which had crept A 

| during the weak adminiſtration of Henry were ſtich introduce Coy 
Efnally correSted, and a ſyſtem of ſtrict juſtice, Edward. 
ering on ſeverity, took place. Having occaſion _ | 
g abroad for three years, after the conqueſt of Wales already men- 
med, in. order to make peace between the kings of Arragon and France, 


* {ound that many diſorders had taken place in the kingdom during 
* abſence. Many inſtances of robbery and violence had broke out 


wughout the nation, and the corruption generally prevailing among 


ages threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. To remedy this 
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iges to a trial, where all of them, except two clergymen, were con- 
ted of this flagrant iniquity, fined and depoſed from their office. The 
collected on this occaſion amounted to no leſs than loo, oo merks, 
immenſe ſum in thoſe days, and ſufficient to defray the expences of 
nr between two great nations. All the new judges were obhged 
take an oath that they would not receive any bribes. The only claſs 


al ki 4 N . . 

11. beople who were oppreſſed during the reign of _ | 

iy d were the Jews. Indeed their ſituation had Oppreſſton and e 

vereig x , ; Th pulſion of the Jews. 
abr a long time ſo miſerable, that it may well 


vondered how they could remain in a country where thev were 
ted in ſuch a manner. We have already taken notice of the dread- 
maſſacre which took place at the coronation of king Richard. Their 
ion rendered them proper objects for ſupplying the avarice or ne- 
ities of his brother John. That monarch aſſeſſed a rich Jew of a 


ak: ze ſum, which the latter refuſed to pay. On this the king com- 
e par nded one of his teeth to be drawn out every day till he complied ; 
ice. the Jew, after having ſubmitted to the lols of ſeven teeth, was glad 
y the pay the ſam. Under Henry III. their ſituation was ſtill worle, if 
cu lle, and it is ſuppoſed that they remained in the kingdom only on 
'« lou ent of the high intereſt of money, which ſometimes amounted to 
to b l than 50 per cent. In 1255 this monarch made a demand of 8co 


s from theſe people, which reduced them to ſuch deſpair, that they 


of i | | | 

__ cd permiſſion to depart the kingdom; but to this the king replied, 

fe can 1 remedy the oppreſſion you complain of? I am myicif a 
far; | am deſpoiled of all my revenue; I owe above 200, ooo mer ks, 


lit had ſaid 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged 


ny means,” Many arbitrary taxes were alſo levied upon theſe un- 
people during the reign of king Edward: 280 were hanged at 
t lor adulterating the coin, the goods of all the reſt confiſcated, and 
i them at laſt baniſhed the kingdom. =} 

WD 7 £9. Many 


ee, both by the deputies themſelves, and the boroughs who ſent 


ugerous abuſe, the king ſummoned a parliament, and brought the 


Pay my fon, prince Edward, 15,000 merks a-year; 1 have not a tar- - 
„ and [ muſt have money from any quarter, from any hand, or 
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44. . ENGLAND. 


2 Many ſalutary regulations were made by Te 


. _ ward, inſomuch, that he is on that account filed! a 
ung this reign. ſome authors the Engliſh Fuſtinian. He paſſed vid 
9 0 famous mortmain act, by which all perſons were I 

ſtrained © from giving, by will or otherwiſe, to thoſe (ſo called) religin 
purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never die, without a licence from ſen 
crown.“ He granted allo ſome privileges to, the cinque ports, wur 
though at that time very inconſiderable, were obliged to furniſh 57 it 
for attending the king when he went beyond ſea, having each 26 arme tis 
men on board. and to maintain them for 15 days at their own expencſi 
His great connections with the continent were allo productive of m ur. 
benefi:-s to his ſulJe&s, though on the whole his wars are thought ff cf: 
have been detrimen'a!, by draining the nation of its wealth. ReadinWbor 
glaſſes and ſpectacles are ſaid to have been invented by Friar Bacon What 
the time of ſenry III. but became common during the reign of le 
ward. Windmills were alſo introduced about this time, and the reg.! 
lation of gold and ſilver work was firſt eſtabliſhed by an eſſay, and ü lan 
mark of the goldſmith's company f i var 
e e 5 Edward died at Carliſle in the year 1307, whi put 
of Edward IL eien on an expedition to Scotland, which he had devo the 
a = to deſtruction. With his dying breach he charg vitl 
his ſon Edward 11. to proſecute the war to the urmott, and never I bott 
give up the conteſt till he had reduced the whole kingdom to ſubje pr: 
tion. The new king, however, proved totally inluffteient for ſich Not 
taſk. He collected indeed a very formidable army for the purpoſe, M kerl 
was utterly defeated by Robert 1. of Scotland, and very narrowly eſcagi 1h 
falling into the hands of the enemy himſelf, as has already been rela fi der 
in the hiſtory of that country. In other reſpe&s he was equally i bert. 
fortunate, and his reign was only a continued conteſt with his ſubjcif de t 
He was a man of weak underitanding, and thus apt to give too mi tral 
way to the counſels of favourites. The firſt of theſe was a native Wl Vas 


Gaſcony, named Piers Gaveſton; and with him the barons quick whe! 
found many faults. On the king's marriage with Itabeila of France il Pa)! 
woman of an haughty and imperious ſpirit, ſhe joined in the gene 
confederacy againſt the unfortunate favourite, ſo that the king glor 
obliged to banith him, though he was recalled ſome. time after. 1! 
quickly proved fatal to the favourite, a civil war took place, and 
nobility having got Gaveſton into their power, ſoon treed theme 
from all apprehenſions of danger by putting him to dent. 

After the defeat at Bannockburn, Edward choſe a new favoun 
named Hub le Deſpenſer, and with him the nobility were equal) d 
pleaſed. The queen took part in the quarrel, and fled to France, whel 
the refuſed to return until Spenſer was diſmiſſed ; but her true mo! 
was that ſhe might enjoy the company of a young man, named þ0 
Mortimer, with whom ihe was lately fallen in love. A new civi 
took place, which ended molt unfortunately for the king. Fi 
- himſelf entirely abandoned by his Engliſh ſubjects, he fied into We 
bat being there quickly diſcovered and delivered up to his enenies 
was kept cloie prifener, and treated with the utmoſt inhumanity, ul. 
der to halen his death. The perſecution of thoſe miſcreants who 
the charge of che king was ſhocking, and mean to the laſt degree. 
is reported, that one day when the &ing was to be ſhaved, bis bY 
rous Ke2pe;s ordered cold and dirty water to be brought ſor tlie Pi 

| : + 


by I 
tiled j 
aſſed 0 
were rt 
rel gi 


fom a nei hbouring ditch. The king deſired it to be changed, but 
; eaſes on which he burſt into tears, crying out that he would 
Je ſhaved with clean and warm water in ſpite of them all. Finding 


ual, theſe ruffians had recourſe at laſt to the moſt abominable and 
cel method imaginable. They threw the unfor- 


— nate prince on a bed, where they held him down 4. 3 NOR m_ 
$7 h a table, after which they thruſt a horn up : 
© ar his body, and thus introduced a red hot iron into his bowels, which put 


f = xreiches imagined that by ſuch an infernal contrivance they ſhould | 
woht efeually conceal their crime; but a ſuſpicion was firſt excited by the 
cadinſ borrid ſhrieks of the king, which were heard at a diſtance from the 
3acon Wi cattle, and the whole conſpiracy was afterwards diſcovered by one of 

| of [Mite accomplices. . - _ _ : EL, {7 | 

de ren Edward II. had been formally depoſed by par- . 


lament, and the crown conferred upon his ſon Ed. 
| rard {[1. immediately on his being firſt ſeized. | | 
7, ul But as the young prince was then only 14 years of age, the regency of 
devo: be kingdom naturally devolved upon queen Iſabella. Her connection 
char. vith Mortimer, which now became more public, was very diſagreeable 


both to the young king and barons, who therefore entered into a con- 


and tl great prince. 


never 
bj piracy againſt them both. The two lovers had choſen the caſtle of 
r {ich Nottingham for their refidence, . the gates of which were locked regu- 


ofe, d : 
elch The king and barons having engaged Sir William Eland the gover- 
rela vor on their fide, were by him introduced into the calle, through a ſub- 
ally off teraneous paſſage, and Mortimer was ſeized in an apartment aG&oining 
ubſec fo that of the queen. He was condemned and executed without any 
omi viel, or without examining a fingle witneſs againſt him, The queen 
ative vas depoſed from her authority, and confined in the caſtle of Riſings, 
quick 
ance 
gene 
ng, 1 


- 


paying her an annual viſit of ceremony. | 5 x 

The reign of Edward III. is uſually looked upon as one of the moſt 
glorious in the whole hiſtory of England. He attempted to obtain the ſo- 
rereignty of Scotland, by eſtabliſhing Edward Baliol on the throne ; 
but this he was not able to accompliſh. He then invaded France, 
where he gained many grea. advantages. His ſon Edward, ſurnamed 
the Black Prince, gave the French a great defeat at Poictiers, where 
be took priſoner John the king of France himſelt, 


and Scotland ta- 


when victories, however, gained by Edward, a more par- fen priſoners. 
mot ticular account will be given in the hificry of France. © © 

rol ln the courſe of this war Edward firit took the title of King of France, 
vi vi Gartering the French arms with thoſe of his own kingdom, and ad- 


ving the motto, Dieu et man Droit, God and my Right :” all which 
bas been continued ever ſince. While abſent in his French wars, his 
ams were attended with equal ſucceſs in Scotland. David Bruce 
having invaded England, was entirely defeated, and taken priſoner in 


crowned heads priſoners at once in the city of London. The latter part 
ol his rei gn was lefs fortunate. He loft the eſteem of his ſubjects on 
«count of his attachment to Alice Pierce, his miſtreſs: bis brave ſon, 

: ö x Lg. the 
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Al their endeavours to procure his death without actual violence inet- - 


u end to his life, without any external marks of violence. Theſe 


larly every night, and the keys carried into the apartment of the queen. 


here the lived 25 years, the king allowing her a penſion L. 3000, and 


3 . : = $5 Fs Kiy f 
vich his favourite ſon Philip. Of this and other 95 * eee 
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the battle of Durham; fo that Edward had the pleaſure of ſeeing two 
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the Black Prince, ſo called from his wearing black armour, died of; 
conſumption, while on an expedition in Spain, where he reinſtated 
Peter the Cruel on the throne of that kingdom. Edward ſurvived his 
ſon only five years, dying in the year 1377, in the 65th year of his age, 
and the 51ſt of his reign. „ i OO 
The reign of Richard IT. who, in the 11th year of his age, ſucceeded 
Richard II. his father Edward III. was diſturbed by popular inſur 
* reQtions, hitherto unknowa in England. The common 
had now acquired a ſhare of liberty ſufficient to make them deſirous 0 
more, and this deſire was greatly inflamed by the ſeditious diſcourſes 
of one John Bull, a preacher. This man went about the country en. 
deavouring to inculcate on his audience that mankind were all derived 
from one common ſtock ; that all of them had equal right to liberty, 
and the goods of nature, of which they had been deprived of by a fey 
inſolent rulers. Theſe diſcourſes were greedily received by the vulgar, who 
were at this time further exaſperated by a new impoſition of three groats e ru 
a-head upon every perſon above 15 years of age throughout the king. 
dom. This had been granted as a ſupply by parliament, and however 
neceſſary the affairs 4, the kingdom might then render it, was eri. 
dently unjuſt, as it laid no more upon the rich than upon the poor. 
Great diſcontents were alſo occaſioned in Eſſex, by a report induſtriouſy 
{pread, that the houſes of the peaſants were to be burned, and their 
farms deſtoyed, on account of this tax. Here the inſurrection was 
firſt begun by a blackſmith, named Wat Tyler. The tax-gathers co- 
ming to this man's houſe while he was at work, demanded payment for 
his daughter. This he refuſed, alledging that ſhe was under the age 
mentioned in the act. One of theſe fellows immediately offered to pro- Ne m 
duce a very indecent proof to the contrary, and laid hold of the gil 
for that purpoſe, which the father reſented by knocking out his brains 
with his hammer. The whole country inſtantly roſe, ro the number of 
more than 10c,oco men, headed by Wat Tyler and others; but the ug v 
ſame fate attended them that uſually waits on popular inſurrections. Peers 
Wat Tyler was killed, and his followers diſperſed, without obtaining 
any redreſs. The king diſcovered ſo much addreſs in quelling the tumult, 
that great hopes were entertained of his abilities when he came of age. 
Theſe, however, he never afterwards diſplayed, though indeed it does 
not appear that he gave much cauſe of offence. The greateſt act of in- 
juſtice with which perhaps he is chargeable during his whole reign, was 
the depriving Hereford of the eſtate of his father, the duke of Lan- 
calter, and ſeizing upon it for himſelf. By this the reſentment of the 
latter was inflamed to ſuch a degree, that he came to a reſolution i 
A confviracy form. dethroning his ſovereign. His enterpriſe was faci- 
7 Aan 4 © 110 W litated by the unwarlike and incautious temper 
dy the earl of Of Richard, the immenſe riches of Hereford, and 
Hereford. : his being connected in ſome way or other with the 
N : greateſt families in the nation. An opportunity {ooi 
offered of putting his deſigns in execution, by the abſence of the king 
in Ireland, who had gone thither with a deſign to revenge the death et 
the earl of March, the preſumptive heir to the crown, who had been 
killed in a ikirmiſh in that country. Hereford, who after his father's 
death had aflumed the title of Duke of Lancaſter, was at that time 1 
France, but no ſooner was he informed of the king's abſcnce, than 


he ſet Jail for England, where the people flocked to his ſtandard * 


ners, 


al 


* 4 
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Iqvarters. He was joined alſo by the duke of Northumberland, and 
fon Henry, ſurnamed Hotſpur, e his impetuous valour, with all 
kir forces; ſo that he ſoon found lymſelf at the head of an army of 
E „ a 
age, 1 the mean time, the ill-fated Richard continued in Ireland, with - 
at the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had happened, contrary winds ha- 
edel ig for three weeks prevented his receiving any intelligence of what 
a Wd happened in England. He landed therefore in perfect ſecurity, at- 
noneaded by an army of 20,000 men, but immediately found himſelf op- 
is offiſed by a force which he could by no means reſiſt. Being at laſt re- 
urſ:sMiced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting to any terms the duke thought pro- 
7 en. I to impoſe, he was carried priſoner to London, formally depoſed 
ved eee 3 Re ane the gets _ 4 
erty, ut to death. Lhe circumſtances of his deat! | 
wh und related. According to ſome he had eee | 


who 
roats 


of | 


ated 


ne ruffians were ſent to murder him. Theſe ruſhed unexpectedly in- 
eing. bis apartment; but Richard, knowing their deſign, reſolved to ſell 
ever life as dear as poflible. Wreſting a pole-ax from one of his mur- 
exi- ers, he killed four of them with it; but was himſelf at laſt over- 
poor. Fnered and killed. 3 to others he was ſtarved to death in 
ouſly ion, after having prolonged 

their his bed. ; 5 | | 
was from what has already been related, it is eaſy to ſee that the man- 
s co. of the Engliſh were as yet extremely rude and barbarous, and 
t for it they could not be governed by any prince of 
age nid and pacific diſpoſition. Numberleſs im- 


during the three 


pro- ements, however, had already taken place. Ed- former reigns. 
girl rd LL. is ſaid to have given more encouragement | 

rains I comfnerce than had been done by any of his predeceſſors. In his 
er of n the knights templars were ſuppreſſed, on account of their enor- 
t the eus vices. None ever underſtood the balance and intereſt of the 


ions. W'vers of Europe better than Edward III. or laboured more ſucceſs- 


ning hy to maintain them. He added greatly to the manufactures of the 
nult, Migdom, by inviting over from Flanders ſeveral artizans, as fullers, 
age. wers, and dyers, to whom he gave encouragement and protection 
does Ws dominions. He gave great encouragement: to the manufacture 
fin. WW vol in particular, and built the magnificent caſtle of Windſor. 
was r this work he obliged every county to ſend him a certain number of 
Lan- Pens, carpenters; and other artiſts, as if he had been levying an 
F the y. The wages of a maſter carpenter was limited to three-pence 


IN. of 
fact- 
mper 
and 
the 
ſoon 
king 
ch of 


pence. The ſoldiers in thoſe days ſeem to have had the moſt pro- 
ule employment. They were enliſted for a ſhort time, living idle 
tonly all the reſt of the year, but frequently all the reſt of their lives. 


ranſora of priſoners, were ſufficient to raiſe a fortune, which could 
tout be a great inducement to enter into the ſervice. About this time, 
Ferer, the art of war began to undergo a great revolution; by means 


been Ile introduction of fire-arms. Edward is faid to have gained the 
bers ie of Creſſy by means of four pieces of cannon which he carried 
ie in I with his army. This indeed is not properly authenticated, but 
than Lertain that artillery was known in Europe before the end of this 
{rom | > LR „ ee. . reiga 


all 


Richard depoſed. : 


n removed from the tower to the caſtle of Pomfret, where eight or 


is life 14 days by feeding on the flocks 


State of England 


ay during the whole year, and thoſe of a common carpenter to 


te profits of one ſucceſsful campaign, including pay, plunder, and 
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| reign. The title of Duke was firſt conferred by Edward III. on his fv 
the Black Prince, whom he created duke of Cornwall, a title ever 
ſince belonging to the king of England's eldeſt ſon, as well as that of 
Prince of Wales. In the latter end of Edward's' reign, Wickliff the 
reformer, of whom mention is made in the Introduction, began to 
broach his doctrines; and theſe, miſunderſtood by a licentious rabble, 
and miſrepreſented by defigning and ſeditious men, are thought to have 
iven occaſion to the popular inſurrections which began to take place in 
Ss reign of king Richard. The reformer himſelf had been proteg. 
ed by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, the fon of Edward III.; and 


barric 


under the protection of that nobleman they began to flouriſh durigf al 
the reign of Richard. The duke alſo impregnated this prince's mind, e. 
with enlarged notions of liberty; ſo that the ſtate ef the common nd 
people became much more comfortable than before. In his time agri. 70 
culture was in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that corn was exported to other ts 
countries. A new title of nobility, viz.. that of Marguis, was created a 
- during Richard's reign, and was firſt conferred on Robert de Vue v, 
earl of Oxford, who alſo bore the title of Duke of Ireland. * 


Henry IV. After the depoſition of Richard by parliament, Henry 
duke of Lancaſter ſet forth his claim tothe throne, in the 
following words: In the name of the Fadher, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, 1 Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rewme of Yngland, anc 
the crown, with all the membris, and the appurtenances ; als I that am 
deſcendit by right line of the blode (means. a claim in right of hi 
mother) coming from the gude king Henry therde and throge that 
right that God of his grace hath ſent me, with helpe of kyn, and 0 
my frendes, to recover it; the which rewme was in poynt to be on 
done by defaut of governance, and ondoying of the gude lawes.” The 
right which he claimed here proceeded-on a falſe ſtory, that Edmund 
earl of Lancaſter, ſon to Henry III. was really the elder brother. of 
Edward I.; but that, by reaſon of ſome, deformity of his perſon, i 
had been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, and Edward, the younger bro 
ther, impoſed on the nation in his ſtead. The preſent duke of Lan- 
caſter inherited from Edmund, by his mother, the right which he no 
pretended to the crown, though the faliehood of the ſtory was ſo ge 
nerally known, that he thought proper to mention it only in gener 
terms. Such a title, however, backed by an army of 60, ooo men 
proved extremely valid for the preſent, though it produced a violent 
diſſenſion betwixt the: houſes of York and Lancaſter, which was not 
terminated without long and bloody wars. | 
As the nobility, notwithſtanding. their preſent acquieſcence, could nat 
but be ſenſible of the weakneſs of Henry's pretenſions, they imagine 
that he would be in ſome meaſure dependent upon them, in return 19 
the ſupport they had afforded him; but finding themſelves diſappoint 
ed in this, they inſtantly began to form combinations againk hin 
The moſt formidable of theſe was conducted by the earl of Northum 
r * berland, who, on ſome. diſguſt, had reſolves 0 
earl of Nortnum raiſe to the throne Roger Mortimer, fon to the lat 
e e earl of March, whom Richard had declared # 
e | ſucceſſor, and who was killed in Ireland, as has 4 
ready been mentioned. The valour and military experience 0 bi 
ſon Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, threatened to render this 1 
ſurrection very dangerous: yet it was defeated, though n0t * 
. | | togellel 
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vpether by the valour of Henry. The earl, in order to accompliſh 
i purpoſe the more effectually, had entered into an alliance with the 


fon 


ever Not and Welſh, who were to make an irruption into England, while 
it of e duke himſelf raiſed what forces he could to join them. But 
the den every thing was in readineſs for this enterpriſe, the earl ſud- 
n toy found himſelf diſabled, by a fit of ſickneſs, from leading on 
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army. His fon therefore marched forward to Shrewſbury, in 
wer to join the Welſh. The king, however, had a ſmall army along 
ih him, deſigned to have acted againſt the Scots. With this he 
hurried down to engage young Piercy before he could be joined by the 
helm. The impetuoſity of his antagoniſt induced him to hazard 
| battle, at a time when he ought to have declined it. A dread- 
kl conflict enſued, in which Piercy being killed by an unknown 


mon ad, victory declared in favour of the royaliſts. 

agri. . > : His ſon defeated 

87 he armies on each tide were about 12, oo0 in num , 1:11. at Shrewf- | 
5. er, and of theſe there are ſaid to have fallen near burv. | 
Ale 4 . 


1200 gentlemen, and 6000 private men, almoſt two- 
birds of whom were of Piercy's army. The old earl, in the mean 
bme, being recovered from his ſickneſs, was on his march with what 
brees he could levy to join his ſon; but being oppoſed by the earl 
Weſtmoreland, and hearing afterwards ot his ſon's diſaſter, he diſ- 
niſed his forges, and appearing before the king at York, excuſed him- 
elf the heſt way he could, and was again received into favour. Many 
tau ber inſurrections took place during the reign of Henry, but either 
krongh the good conduct of the king, or the bad management ct the 
nſpirators, they never could bring their projects to bear. 
Henrg,was leſs ſucceſsful in extirpating the religious doctrines which 
„deen broached by Wickliffe, and now began to 
read all over the kingdom. While a jubject, 
bad rather been favourable to theſe opinions, 4 
er r no ſooner had he aſcended the throne, than he became deſirous of 
pratiating himſelf with the clergy, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf the 
pore firmly upon it. The moſt effectual method of doing this he jutily 
magined would be to perſecute thoſe who differed from them in opi- 
ion; and therefore, in the year 1451, he conſented to an ad of par- 
de ment, condemning heretics to be burnt to death; immediately after 
mich, one Sawtre, pariſn prieſt of St Oſithe in London, was burnt alive 
the king's writ, directed to the mayor and ſheriffs of London. The 
barines of Wic kliffe, however, had already taken too deep root to be 
mirpated, and the diſpoſition of the people ſeemed by no means fa- 
3 oa Fourable to the clergy. In the year 1405 the commons made a pro- 
ral to the king to ſeize all the temporalities of the e Pa 
furch, and employ them as a perpetual fund to 3 ee e 
Wpply the exigencies of the ſlate. They iofiſted Eaves. 
Mat the clergy poſſeſſed a third. part of all the lands | 
u the kingdom, that they contributed nothing to the public burthens, - 
1.6 md that their exorbitant riches ſerved only to diſqualify them from 
| performing the . miniſterial ſunctions in a proper manner. The ad- 
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1 f ths was anſwered by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. and the bill | 
„ pared by the commons for the purpoſe was rejected by the | 
F bi rds. The commons fill perſevered in their reſolution. In 1410 they 


oy” Prelented another addreſs on the ſame ſubject. In this they made a 
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5 iculation of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their account, | 
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amounted to 485,000 merks annually, and included 14, 800 plough, 
land. They propoſed to divide this property among 15 new e ; 
1500 kriights, 6000 eſquires. and 100 hoſpitals, beſides L. 20,000 . 
nually, which the king might keep for his own uſe: and they inſ 
that divine ſervice would he better performed by 15, ooo pariſh-prie c 
at ſeven merks of yearly ſtipend. Their application was accompan . 
with a requeſt, that the ſtatutes againſt the Wickliffites might be! 8 
tigated; but both theſe addreſſes were rejected by the king, who gy 5 


ſevere reply to the commons; and, in order to ſhew that he vw + 
earneſt, ordered a Lollard to be burnt before the diſſolution of pa. 
ment. Notwithſtanding this great partiality to the clergy, howevel, 15 
reign of Henry IV. is remarkable for che firit capital purifhment inf . 
ed on a clergyman of high rank in England. The archbiſhop i 1 
7%. EY having been concerned in an inſurrection gain 
— crvork king, and happening to be taken priſoner, was 4 
| headed, without either indictmient, trial, or defer 5 
nor was there any diſturbance occaſioned, either on account ot his 2 
rical character, or this ſummary mode of procedure. | Ko 
Henry IV. died at Weſtminſter in the year 1413, the 46th of ag 
Henry V. Age, and 13th of his reign, and was ſucceeded by hie n.! 
| Henry V. The martial talents, and extenſive capacinÞ, b 
this prince had at firſt excited ſuch jealouſy in the breaſt of his tall, 
that he had excluded him from all thare in public buſineſs, on v ont 
| his active ſpirit, reſtrained from its proper exerciſe, broke out in g - 
ſpecies of extravagance and diſſipation. It is even ſaid, that y 4 " 
heated wich liquor, he ſcrupled not to accompany his riotous aftocighl I : 
into the ſtreet, where he aſſiſted them in attacking paſſengers, and , 
hing them of their goods. As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, h 0 
ever, nay before his father's death, he expreſſed a proper ini com 


bis former conduct, and reſolution to amend it. He called togt 
his diffolute companions, acquainted 'them with this reſolution, and 
horted them to follow his example, but ftrictly forbade them to ap 
any more in his preſence until they had given proofs of their retor 
tion in this reſpect. Hie not only thewed an anxiety to repair his 
miſconduct, but even ſach diſorders in the ſtate as had happt 
through the iniquitous policy of his father, He expreſſed great fu 
tor the unhappy fate of king Richard; favoured all thoſe who 
thewn an attachment to him; and, among the reſt, took into fa 
tie young earl of March, though his competitor to the throne, an 
tar gained upon his mild and gentle nature, that he remained ever 
fincerely attached to bim. The family of Piercy was reftored tt 
tortune and honours ; men of merit were preferred, whatever 
they were of; and thus all were attached to Henry, and the lameit 
his title to the crown univerſally forgot. | 
In the midſt of this general applauſe, however, Henry ſill p 
vered in the. cruel meature cf periscuting and burning the Lol 
e The head of that party at this time was en 
p Pn of 2989 Oldcaſtle, Lord Cobham, a nobleman wi0 
ian ; . . 
Apts, fk diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour ard mild 
ents on many occaſions, and thus acquired 
eſteem cf the late king, as well as of Henry himſelf. Eis exait« 
zion and high character pointed him out as a proper object ole 
Uullical Vengeance, for which reaſon the archbiſhop of Canter bur; 


per: 


2 b. He did ſo, but could not prevail, and therefore abandoned Cob- 
' inf: to his enemies. He was immediately condemned to the flames, 
found means to make his eſcape, and then raiſed an inturrection. 
pan was attended with no other conſequence than that of bringing the 


0 gaepute. At preſent he made his eſcape, but four years after- 
e was was taken, and executed as a traitor. The Lollards were per- 
t pail ;ted with unremitted fury ; and confiſcation of goods was now added 
ever, Wl the capital puniſhments formerly denounced againſt them. All this 


ſecution, however, was not ſufficient to extinguiſh the deſire of the 
nmons for diminiſhing the power and wealth of the _ 41 K 
y. When the king demanded a ſupply in 1414, PA whe pres roo 
y renewed the offer formerly made to his father, venues of the cler- 
{preſſed him to ſeize the revenues of the clergy for gy. 

e uſe of the crown, This could not fail to raiſe a 


h al ne to offer the king, they now eonferred upon him all the priories 
bea, which depended on capital abbeys in Normandy, and which had 
Ay n bequeathed to them when that province was united to Eng- - 
11S Tall 


d. To ward off the blow, in the moſt effectual manner for the 
ſent, they urged him on to a war with France, in order to recover 
provinces which had been loſt in that country. 
lis was extremely agreeable to the diſpoſition of 
king himſelf, and likewiſe in conformity to the Prance. 

bg advice of his father, who deſired him never | 
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The king reſolves 


125 er the Engliſh remain long at peace, this being apt to breed inter- 
dene commotions; but to employ them in expeditions to foreign coun- 
rab. Thus, he ſaid, the prince would acquire honour, the nobiäty 
ly ard uld become attached to his perſon, and all the reſtleſs ſpirits in the 
"3 dom find ſufficient employment. | 1 


ultigated by theſe motives, Henry ſet fail for France, in the year 
5, with an army of 30, ooo _ Fon wo attended with aſto- 
Ing ſucceſs, the particulars of which ſhall be related . 

te bidory of Fran Having conquered almoſt N 
the country, and made himſelf maſter of the capital, he eſpouſed 
ling's daughter, and was ſolemnly crowned king of France. His 
en brought him a ſon, named Henry, whoſe birth was celebrated 
extraordinary rejoicings both at London and Paris; and it was uni- 
Aly believed that the young prince would inherit the Kingdoms both 
England and France. In the midit of all theſe hopes, however, 
before the king had time thoroughly to ſublue ihe country, 
lied of a fiſtula, in the year 1422, the 34th of his age, and loch 
MIS reign. Oe | | 

he death of this conqueror was attended wich ſuch conſequences as 
ut naturally have been expected. The throne 
olving on an infant, not quite a year old, pro gown we 

ed ee and diſtraction of councils; "os 1 Fm 
er of the Englith declined every day; and, in | | p 
o, they were totally expelled. The young king, Henry VI. ſhewed 
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fon to indi& him. The king deſired him firſt to try gentle me- 
ds, and undertook to converſe with him himſelf upon religious ſub- 


ſgious party, whoſe ſentiments he had eſpouſed, into till greater 


it grievous alarm among the oppoſite party. Having nothing of equal 


on a war with : 
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capacity or vigour of mind as he grew up. but appeared weak, ti- 
hand ſuperſtitions. It was therefore projected to counteract theſe 


bad 
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bad qualities by providing him with a ſuitable match ; it being thu; . 
| ped, that the vigour and activity of mind poſſeſſed by the queen v 
| in ſome degree counteract the imbecillity of the king. Such a pe 
was found in Margaret of Anjou, daughter to Regnier, titular king 
Sicily, Naples, and Jerufalem, but without either real power or p 
ſeſſions. She was looked upon to be the moſt accompliſhed prince; 
her time, both in mind and perſon, ſo that the greateſt hopes v. 
_ entertained from her: but theſe were ſoon difappointed. On her: 
val. the nation was divided into two parties, the one headed hy | 
duke of Glouceſter, regent of the kingdom, the other by Henry Be 
fort, biſhop, or cardinal of Wincheſter, great uncle to the king. 
object in diſpute was, whether the war with France ſhould be yi 
rouſly proſecuted, or an accommodation be allowed to take place 
biſhop declared for the latter, and the duke for the former. The qu 
joined the party of the biſhop; Glouceſter was diſgraced, and thr 
into prifon, where he was murdered by the contrivance of the bi 
not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of the queen having been privy to 
affair ; nor did the king himſelf eſcape a fhare of the general ill-wil 
this account, which he never had the art to remove. ; 
Thus matters were already prepared for a revolution. The bil 
died about fix weeks after the murder of Glouceſter, exprefling y 
remorſe for the bloody ſcene he had acted. Int 
Richard duke of York perceiving the weakneſs ef 
king, and how unpopular his government was, de 
| mined to put in his claims to the crown. All 
males of the houſe of Mortimer were extint ; but Anne, the ſiſte 
the laſt earl of March, having eſpouſed the earl of Cambridge, 
had been bcheaded for treaſon in the reign of Henry V. had tranſmit 
her claim to her ſon Richard. This prince, deſcended by his moſs 
from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond of 
Edward III. flood plainly before the king in the order of ſucceſſion, 
dcrived his right from the duke of Lancaſter, the third ſon of that 
narch. The enſign of Richard was a white roſe, and that of He 
red one; which ſerved to give names to the two factions that 
nov about to deluge the kingdom with blood. 3 
The firſt attempt made by the duke of York to engroſs the ſup 
authority, was in conſequence of a lethargic diſorder with which the! 
was ſeized, and which rendered it neceffary to appoint a regent. 
office was filled by the duke, under the title of Lord Lieutenant 
Protector; and by virtue of his office he was empowered to hold 
 Haments at pleaſure. This was followed by an inſtant diſmiſſion d 
Lancaſtrian party from all their employments, and the tmpriſonmeni 
ſome of them. Unexpectedly, however, the king recovered from 
diſorder, on which, by the advice of his queen, he deprived the 
of his office, on which the latter inſtantly be 
himſelf to arms. The event was at firſt urſa 
| able to the royal party, the king being defeated 
taken priſoner, after having been wounded in a battle, where the 
_ of. Somerſet, his beſt general, was killed. Though now deprive 
power, he was treated with apparent reſpect by the duke, and 
have been ſatis fed with his ſituation, but the bold and haughty # 
the queen could not brook the name of ſovereignty without the #0 
A new attempt therefore was made, in which fortune declare 


Richard duke of 
Vork afpires to 
the crown. 


Revolts againſt the 
king, Henry VI. 
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inſurgents ; the duke being deſerted by his army, was obliged 
fy to Ireland, and the earl of Warwick, his ableſt and beſt ſup 
ter, to France. In a little time, Warwick having met with ſome 
ceſs at ſea, returned to England, where he was joined by a number 
the diſcontented barons, and quickly marched up to the capital. 
we he was received with loud acclamations. Another battle enſued, 
which the king's forces were again defeated, and himſelf taken pri- 
er, The affair was now folemniy debated in parliament. Richard 
tin his claim to the crown, but it was determined that Henry ſhould 
oy the ſovereignty during his life, and that Richard, duke of York, 
uld ſucceed him, the Prince of Wales, then a child, being utterly 
daded from all hope of ſitting on the throne. „ 5 
Such a deciſion could not be agreeable to the queen. She inſtantly 
d into Wales, where, by the aſſiſtance of the northern barons, ſhe was 
tat the head of an army of 20, c men. This powerful ſupport was 
en her by the barons juſt mentioned, out of diſpleaſure againſt the 
| who had not conſulted them in the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. Thus 
eparty of Henry, or rather of the queen, were once more in a conditibn 
ace their enemies, and their ſucceſs ſeemed as complete as they could 
fire, The duke was defeated and killed in an engage- , ge feated and 
at ; but the conquerors ſullied their victory by mur-, Eise. 8 8 8 

In 1 rng his ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeven- | 

eſs of Wn years. The duke's head was, by the queen's orders, fixed upon 
as, dee of the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, in deriſion of 
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Al title. | | 
 (iſteMWOTiis misfortune was ſoon followed by the defeat of. * Ny 
dye, earl of Warwick, who had aſſumed the command pore Ge the 
anſmilliſr the death of Richard, ſo that nothing ſeemed want- ? 


p to the queen's ſucceſs but the reduction of the city of London. 
bis, however, could not be accompliſhed ; the eity refuſed to open 
ir gates, and young Edward, eldeſt fon to the late duke of York, 
ſuming his title to the throne, quickly gave a new turn to the war. 
rgaret was obliged to retire from London, the earl of Pembroke, 
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hat Me of her partifans, was defeated, and Edward ſolemn- Ws xe} 
crowned at London, on the 5th of March 1461. This CES 2 

e ſpy followed by another misfortune ſtill more dread-- _ 

1 the W the queen herſelf being overthrown with prodigious ſlaughter, no 

nt. er than 40, coo of her partiſans being killed on the field of battle or 

nant Mite purfuit. This exceffive carnage was occaſioned by the cruel diſ- 


lition of Edward, who had ordered no quarter to be given. 

The affairs of the queen now ſeemed to be very deſperate, ſo that 
ted with her huſband and fon to Scotland. Here ſhe met with a kind 
eption, and in a little time recovered her ſpirits ſo far as to venture on 


the N waſion of England with an army of 5cco men. In this ſhe was 
iy befiended with her uſual bad fortune. Her fleet was diſperſed by a 
urſaſWÞpeſt, from which ſhe herſelf eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty; her 


ces were defeated at Hexham, and her adherents treated every where 

Wi luch cruelty, that ſhe was obliged to ſeparate from her huſband, and 
welch of them to fly without attendants, or even the common neceſſaries 
life. The king was ſoon taken priſoner, and cloſely confined in the 
er; the queen fled with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe was robbed + 
al her money and jewels ; but one of the robbers, more compaſſion - 
than the reſt, conducted her to the ſea-fide, where ſhe _ good 
ra Orrune 
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fortune to find a veſſel that conducted her to Flanders. Here ſhe vi est. 
entertained by her father as well as he was able, while ſome of the o out 
bility who had adhered to her cauſe, and were likewiſe obliged to qui of 
the kingdom, found themſelves reduced to the moſt grievous neceſli;egiſ#"* 


Philip de Comines, a French hiſtorian, relates, that he ſaw the duke fol 
Exeter ſerving as a footman for his livelihood, and following the du 1" 
of Burgundy's coach barefooted. | „„ | pred 
Edward now ſeemed to be fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, fo that hn re 
gave full ſcope to his paſſions, which were immoderate cruelty, aud s 
Per of women. To divert him from the latter, Warwick, by who " 
means he had been placed on the throne, propoſed to him to mami e 
and with his conſent undertook a voyage to the continent, in order oi?" 
negociate a match with Bona, princeſs of Savoy. He ſucceeded ii. 0 
his negociation; but, during his abſence, the king had privately mat be 
tied Elizabeth Woodville, daughter to Sir Philip Woedville, w een 
had eſpouſed the ducheſs of Bedford after the death of her hu dat 
band. Warwick was ſo much proveked at this, and ſome otbeſ ler 
pieces of Edward's conduct, that he reſolved to depoſe him, and 1 l 
ome 


to replace Henry on the throne. With this view he left the kingdom 
having firſt drawn into his ſchemes the duke of Clarence, Edward's 
brother, who fled along with him, having found it impoſſible to efte 
any thing in England. Having embarked for Calais, they ſeized upon 
ſome Flemiſh veſſels which they found lying along that coaſt, and with 
theſe they entered one of the ports of France, where they formed 
an alliance with Margaret the exiled queen. They were furniſhed with 
a fleet to reconduct them to England by Lewis, and took the opportu 
nity, of Edward's being engaged in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection in the 
north, to croſs the channel. Having landed at Dartmouth with a 
{mall body of troops, they were joined by ſuch numbers, that in a fer 
days their army amounted to 60,006 men. This was 
a force which Edward could by no means oppoſe, and 
therefore was obliged to fly in his turn ; which he 
could not accompliſh without great danger to himſelf. Having eſcaped 
all hazards, however, he landed in the dominions of the duke of Bur 

| 8.0 with whom he had lately entered into an alliance, but met at 

rſt with an indifferent reception. : | | 

In the mean time, Warwick having releaſed the old king Hen 
from his confinement, had his title to the crown ſolemnly confirmed by 
parliament, while he bimſelf was nicknamed the &:7:g-maker, on account 
of his verſatility and ſucceſs in accompliſhing theſe revolutions. Tit 
Vorkiſts were now perſecuted in their turn; while the Lancaftrians tr 
umphed ; but their triumph was of ſhort duration. Ed: 
ward, after an abſence of nine months, being furniſhed 
with a ſmall body of troops by the duke of Burgund,, 
landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where, his forces 
daily increaſing as he proceeded to London, he was ſoen in a conditim 
to face his enemies. Warwick was diſconcerted by this ſudden in. 
ſion, which appears to have been unexpected on his part; and his affairs 
were almoſt totally ruined by the defection of the duke of Clarence. Ht 
had therefore no reſource but in an engagement, before the enem) 
ſhould become too ſtrong to be reſiſted. His forces were already . 
ferior to thoſe of Edward, but he put great confidence in his own g 


peral-ſhip, probably knowing Edward te be inferior to him in * * 
8 | : | | : pew 


|. Ts obliged to fly 
the kingdom. | 


Returns and de- 
teats all his ene- 
mies. 


bed. By a miſtake of two parties of his own men, however, who fell 
rriouſly on each other inſtead of the enemy, the victory was vreſted 
nt ol his hands. He himſelf with his ſon were killed, and as Edward, 
cording to cuſtom, ordered no quarter to be given, ten thouſand of 
ds followers periſhed. | | 

' Immediately after this unfortunate engagement, queen Margaret ar- 
red with her ſon from France, where ſhe had been ſoliciting tupplics. | 
on receiving the fatal news, her reſolution entirely failed her, and her 
tears are ſaid, for the firſt time, to have manifeſted her grief. She 
ok refuge in the ahbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire ; but being (till en- 
ouraged by ſome of the nobility, the ventured to make another at- 
mpt. In this ſhe was attended by her uſual bad fortune. Her army | 
ed i": defeated with the loſs of 3000 of her followers, the herſelf with her 
in being taken priſoners. The young prince was put to death, and the 
queen confined in the rower along with her miſerable | | 
band, who died in a few days. It was univerſally 
believed that he was murdered by the duke of Glouceſ- 
tr; though of this there was no direct evidence. Margaret was ran- 
med by the king of France for 590,000 crowns ; after which, that mo- 
varch's generoſity ſeems to have been exhauſted, as he ſuffered her to 
perith a few years afterwards in a miſcrable condition. | . 

Edward having now no enemy to fear, proved a cruel and bloody ty- | 
rant, as his conduct hitherto had promiſed. His defire of women ſeems i 
Ikewiſe to —_ been inſatiable, and his exceſſes in this and other 
with eſpects are ſaid to have brought him to his end in 8 - 
8. tie 42d year of his age, and — of his reign. And eee 
| this By the premature death of this monarch, the kingdom was again 
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ih i iwolved in confuſion. He had left two ſons and five daughters; but | 
felis eldeſt fon Edward was only in his 13th, and his fecond ton Richard j 


in his ninth year. It being neceffary, therefore, that a protector ſhould . 
be appointed, Richard, duke of Glouceſter, was choſen to this high of- 


h bel ce. Having thus attained to the ſupreme power for the preſent, time, 
aped be determined to perpetuate it by ſeizing the crown for himſelt. With 
Bur- this view he firſt obtained poſſeſſion of the perſons 


: | | p14 The throne uſarp- , 
the two young princes, whom he confined in the by Rebard duke 


tower, under pretence of ſecuring them from dan- of Glouceſter. 
ger; he then {pread reports againſt their legitimacy, 


enty | | g 
1 br 4d having cut off tome of the nobleman whom he ſuſpected of being 
unt z dverle to his deſigns, and gained over others, he openly aſſumed the 


lorereignty. | | | 
This uſurpation was quickly followed by the __ 

death of the two princes, whom he cauſed to be * I ar alartg ce? 

ſmothered in their bed with pillows; after which, he LET Ty 

love to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, by courting . 

foreign alliances, and making large grants to the clergy, Such fla- 
pant injulice and cruelty could not long be ſupported by any 

party. The duke of Buckingham, who had been very inſtrumental 

n raiſing this tyrant to the throne, ſoon became his enemy, and enter- 

tdinto a treaty with the exiled Henry, earl of Richmond, in whom 

al the claims of the houſe of Lancaſter were now centered. He was 

geſeended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt fon of the earl of Somerlet: 

The latter was the eldeit ſon of John of Gaunt, by. his laſt wife Ca- 

Marne Swineford; but born in adultery, during the lifetime of her 
former 
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former huſband. This blot, indeed, was removed afterwards, bo 
by the Pope and Parliament, and the legitimacy of the children con 
firmed as far as poſſible. The laſt lord John, duke of Somerſet, lf 
a daughter, Margaret, married to Edmund Tudor the fon of Hey 
the Vth's widow, by Owen Tudor, 'a Welſh gentleman, whom {ji 
had cendeſcended to marry after the king's death. Edmund haying 
been created earl of Richmond, tranſmitted the claim to his ſon Hen 
ry, the preſent earl, whoſe right to the crown was evidently very ſlende 
As matters ſtood at preſent, however, he was the only perſon dh 
could be ſet up in oppoſition to the uſurper. He had long lived i 
exile in Britapny, and had been a particular object of jealouſy to Ed 
ward IV. This monarch had often demanded him by ambaſſado 
from the duke, and he had once delivered him up to them; but r; 
penting of what he had done, cauſed him to be again taken out of the ſhi 
in which he was to be tranſported to England. To ſtrengthen his title 
a match was propoſed between him and the princeſs Elizabeth, elde 
daughter of Edward IV. to which the queen-dowager was prevail 
on to accede. At preſent, however, matters turned out molt unfart 
nately for the duke. Richard ſuſpecting his fidelity, ſent for hint 
court, bat Buckingham, gueſſing his intention, fled into Wales, wher 

he raifed a conſiderable army. Happening to be ſtopped by an in 
undation of the Severn, his troops diſperſed themſelves, while thet 
unfortunate commander, having taken refuge in the houſe of one « 
his old ſervants, was by him betrayed into the hands of the tyrant 
who inſtantly put him to death. The earl of Richmond, in the me 
time, having landed in England, was obliged to ſet ſail again for Bri 
tanny. Richard did not fail.to demand him from the duke's miniſter 
but Henry, knowing how little confidence he ought to repoſe in tha 
court, fled to France, and had juſt reached its confines when his purſue 
were at his heels. 3 8 


In a ſhort time Henry found means to 1etrieve h 
affairs, and ſet fail from Harfleur in Normandy vit 
about 2000 attendants, In ſix days he landed 
| Milford-haven in Wales, having met with no oppof 
tion from Richard, who, not knowing where to expect the invaſion 
Had taken poſt at Nottingham, which being a central place cf 
kingdom, he could readily mareh to oppoſe an enemy in any quartel 
Ihe forces of Henry augmenting daily, he met Richard at Boſsor 
with an army of 6600 men. Richard had above double that number 
but lord Stanley, whoſe life he had formerly attempted, commanil 
7co0. This robleman took poſt with his diviſion in ſuch a mann" 
that he could at pleaſure join either party; and joining the troops 
Richmond in the heat of the engagement, gave a deciſive turn toi 
fortune of the day. Richard perceiving the battle to be irretrievad 
loſt, drove farioufly up againſt his rival, whom he law at no great bj 
tance, in hopes of deciding the fate of the kingdom by a ſingle combi 
eee In this attempt he killed Henry's Randard-bearer, © 
Aud killed. mounted another, and was within reach of Rick" 
- . himſelf, wher Sir William Stanley breaking in with þ 
«troops, overpowered and killed him. His body was found in the feld 
| battle, covered with dead enemies, and beſmeared with blood. 
By this decitive victory, Henry remained undiſputed maſter of th 
9 and began to act accordingly. Two days aſter the _ 
NJ 7 8 | En, | 1 f 


England invaded 
by Henry, earl 
of Richmond. 
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1 * orders for the releaſe of the princeſs Elizabeth, and the confine- ; | 


N * at of Edward Plantagenet, ſon to the late duke | Le 
Jer Wi Clarence, whom Edward IV. had put te death. _ Heary VII. mar- 
n 1: the zoth of October he was crowned king of Eng- 785 the daughter 

| | 5 e ee 5 of Edward IV. 
2v;n Wd, and on the 18th of January 1486 was married and puts an end t6 
Heu che princefs Elizabeth, thus putting an end for ever the civil conteſts 


nde theſe civil conteſts which had ſo long deſolated the 
00 r ſhe reign of Henry VII. was diſturbed by inſurrections, which, how- _ 


xt, were always happily ſuppreſſed. The people, never thoroughly 
nized, had now become ſo turbulent during a long courſe of civil 
ar, that no governor could rule, nor any king pleaſe them; ſo that 
ke rebellion ſeemed only to be extinguiſhed, in order to be ſucceeded 
another. Of theſe there were two remarkable ones, in ſupport of two 
xetenders to the throne ; one giving himſelf out to be the ſon of the 
le of Clarence, and the other of Edward IV. We have already ob- 
ed, that Henry, on his firlt acceſſion to the throne, had ordered this 
face, whoſe title was the earl of Warwick, to be cloſely confined. 
wing been always a priſoner, he was quite unacquainted with the 
wid, and ignorant even of the moſt common affairs of 
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the Mt. He was perfonated, however, by one Lambert Sim- n 
ne n baker's ſon, who had been trained for the purpoſe CTY - 


a prieſt named Robert Simon; but as the impoſture could not bear a 
le inſpection, it was thought proper that he ſhould make his firſt appear- 
ice in Ireland. Henry, who ſuppoſed that the queen dowager, diſgult- 
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iter it the ill treatment he gave her daughter whom he had married, was 
e bottom of this impoſture, confined her for life in 2a monaſtery. 
rue is next ſtep was to ſhew the earl of Warwiek to the people; but even 


s was inſufficient to quell an inſurrection, where a pretence ſor rebel- 
n was only wanted. Simnel at laſt, being furniſhed by the ducheſs 
[ Burgundy' with 2000 troops, commanded by one Martin Swart, a 
nave and experienced officer, reſolved to invade England. His enter- 
te, however, proved unſueceſsful ; lord Lincoln, who commanded 
a rebel army, being killed, with 4000 of his troops; and Simnel, with 
of tutor Simon, taken priſoners. Simon, being a prieſt, could not be 
ane ed by the civil law, and Henry diſdained to proceed to extremities 
voni ih fuch a contemptible enemy as Simnel. He therefore made him a 
nber allion in his kitchen, and afterwards advanced him to the rank of fal- 
ande er, in which office he continued till his death. | 
ann a few years after this impoſture, the ducheſs of A of ons 

0p3 ( ſurgundy cauſed a report te be [ſpread that the duke wa a n 
10 Mork, brother to Edward V. was Kill alive; and . 
allen found a young man capable of ſupporting the deceit. The perſon 
At len for this purpoſe was one Oſbeck, or W Jew, - 
me de bad been in England during the time of Edward IV. His name 
- d Peter ; but, after the Flemiſh manner, it had been corrupted to 
wen tin, or Perkin. This youth had a ſtrong ſimilarity of features to 
ard IV. and his graceful air and courtly manners were capable of 
11 poäng on every one, excepting ſuch as were conſcious af the de- 
lt." Some, at that time, were of opinion that this young man was 
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of th ally what he pretended to be, and that Richard III. inſtead of cauſing 
Je, | F two princes to be murdered, had ſent them abroad privately. where 
gu ward died, and his brother now made his appearance te lay claim to 
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Dudley. Both of them were lawyers, and uſually committed to pri 


the crown. Others imagined, that Edward, among his many amor 
adventures, had a correſpondence with Warbeck's wife, and from then... 
accounted for his reſemblance to that monarch. Be this as it vil 

however, Perkin, like >Simnel, choſe Ireland for the ſcene of his firſt 3 

tion. - He was inſtantly joined by great numbers ; but ſuch was the 

gilance of Henry, that the inſurrection was ſuppreſſed in its infanc 
BE any attempt of conſequence could be made. Perkin, therefore 

finding that nothing could be done in England, retired into Scotlan e fi 

where he was well received by James IV. who gave him in marriage t! 

Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, and a ne bi 

kinſwoman of his own ; but found it impoſſible to ſerve him effectual 

in his ſcheme of becoming king of England. From Scotland therefomb 

Perkin failed to Flanders, where he met with an indifferent receptioffinol 

on which he returned to Cornwall, where the people had lately riſ 

againſt the king, on account of a new tax levied upon them. Beii yo co 
joined by about 3oco of | theſe, he laid ſiege to Exeter; but on u {el 
approach of Henry with a conſiderable army, his courage faile erer 
and he took ſhelter in a monaſtery. His wife fell into the hands of tiiiſyo 
Conqueror, who placed her near the perſon of the queen, with a ſuitabMei 
penſion, which the enjoyed till her death. Perkin, being afterwarſhnnte 
perſuaded to truſt himſelf in the king's hands, was obliged to ſign WF Th 
confeſſion of the whole impoſture, after which, though his life vine 
granted, he was detained in cuſtody, and guards ſet over him. Fro heath 
theſe he found means to make his eſcape, and fled to a ſanctuary, vtiq on 
he was once more perſuaded to leave, and put himſelf into the han: ſee: 
of the king. His life was again ſpared, but he was now committed 
Priſoner to the tower. Even here he could not remain at quiet; Maus 
his intrigues now proved fatal not only to himſelf, but to the unf 
tunate earl of Warwick ; fer, having entered into a correſponden 
with that prince to make his eſcape along with him, they were boats t 
condemned and executed. | 5 it 

. reign of Henry, in conſequence of the prey 
| — — lent turbulence of the time, and the misfortunes M reſli 
preſſive prince. had formerly undergone, was rigid and ſevere. mbu: 

| | had always been parſimonious, but in the latter paince: 

of his reign became avaricious to un extreme degree, and oppreſſed i vi 
people in a very arbitrary manner. Theſe oppreflive ſchemes welWiain 
Principally executed by two miniſters, whoſe names were Empſon at 1 
Wont 
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by indictment ſuch perſons as they intended to oppreſs; and it was { 
dom that a releaſe could be had without paying heavy fines, which ve 
called mitigations or compoſitions ; but, by degrees, even the forms | 
law were omitted, and they proceeded at once to confiſcate the eff 
of theſe unhappy people, and depoſit the value in the royal trealu 
In the year 1500, the king's eldeſt ſon Arthur was married to | 
Infanta Catherine of Spain, which alliance had been negociated for! 
leſs a ſpace of time than ſeven years; but the prince dying in à f 
months after marriage, the princeſs was obliged to eſpouſe his youls 
brother Henry; for which purpoſe, as the former marriage had not 1 I 
conſummated, a diſpenſation was procured ſrom the Pope. Henry, i brag 
ſelf was exceedingly averſe to the match, and made all the oppoſition Up of | 
it which a youth of twelve years of age is capable of doing; but "I lis w 
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be was determined on the match, it was at laſt concluded, to the very 
(at misfortune of the princeſs, as afterwards too plainly appeared. 
At the acceſſion of Henry VII. the Engliſh nation _; = 

ate" b ; ; . The Engliſh na- 
is certainly in a very barbarous Rate. Whatever im- 5; 

, : tion civilized by 
wrements might have been made in commerce or him. 
nufactures, it is certain there were none in the 


unners of the people, and Henry is univerfally allowed to have been 
ge firſt who civilized the Engliſh nation. From the time he aſcended 
ge throne, he had two great points in view, the one to depreſs the 
ability and clergy, and the other to exalt and humanize the popu- 
ce, In the feudal times, every nobleman was poſſeſſed of a certain 
umber of vaſſals, over whom he had, by various methods, acquired 
inoſt an abſolute power; and therefore, on every ſlight occaſion, was 
ady to revolt and draw theſe vaſſals into rebellion along with him. 
o correct this abuſe, Henry, in the firſt place. gave his barons a power 
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on ti {ell their eſtates, which before were unalienable ; and, in the next, to 
taile@Whrerent their giving liveries to many hundreds of their dependents 
of ii do thus, like the ſoldiers of a ſtanding army were ready to join the 
uitabWWaſon of their lord) enacted a law, by which no liveries were to be 
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mnted to any but menial ſervants, under ſevere penalties. x, 
Thus the power of the nobles was effectually reduced; but when the 
me thing was attempted with the cletgy, the king found himſelf 
peatly diſappointed. In his time ſuch numbers of criminals found pro- 
ion in monaſteries, and other places appointed for religious worſhip, 
ſeemed to amount to little leſs than an abſolute toleration of all 
ads of vice. Henry uſed all his intereſt with the Pope to get theſe 
varies aboliſhed, but to no purpoſe. All he could procure was, 
ut if thieves and murderers, or robbers, regiſtered as ſanctuary men, 
Huld fally out and commit - freſh offences, and retreat again, in ſuch 
; 8 they might be taken out of the ſan uary, and delivered up to 
iſtce, | | 

The fault of this monarch, as has already been mentioned, was his 
teeſlive love of money. By this he was prevented from aſſiſting Co- 
mbus in his ſcheme of diſcovery. The fame narrowneſs of economy 
duced him to allow the duchy of Britanny to be conquered by France; 
which the French monarchy became a much more powerful rival to 
tan than otherwiſe it would have been. In this laſt piece of bad po- 
7, however, revenge for the injuries he had formerly ſuſtained there 
icht have ſome ſhare; and he afterwards made ſome compeuſation 
the loſs of South America, by encouraging Sebaſtian Cabot, a Ve- 
tan, to diſcover the northern continent. Notwithſtanding his ex- 
live love of money, this monarch alſo would ſometimes lend ſums to 
terchants, in order to promote commercial ſchemes, when he knew that 
ir own funds were inſufficient, and in this he is the more deſerving 
praiſe, that he did it without the view of receiving any intereſt, He 
s the firſt who inſtituted any ſtanding military force in the kingdom 
Md this was at firſt only 50 archers to attend his own perſon at the co- 
nation, who were at that time called Yeomen of the Guard; and he 
flared the inſtitution to be perpetual, leaſt his ſubjects ſhould take 
rage as if it implied a diſtruſt of them. He alſo built the firſt 
Wot war, which colt 1 4,000 pounds, and was named the Great Harry. 
was properly the beginning of the Englith navy, as before his 


time the kings of England were obliged to hire ſhips from mercha 


wo Ni 

when they wiſhed to engage in a naval war. hell 

_ . Henry VII. dying in 1509, was ſueeeded by his fon Henry VIH upo 
Henry VIII. who aſcended the throne with almoſt every advantage N ies 
8 could be wiſhed. His father, by a continued courſe M Mis w 
avarice and extortion, had amaſſed the ſum of L. 1, Soo, cco, an in Ming t 
menſe treaſure, more than was at that time poſſeſſed by all the or one) 
Kings of Europe. The kingdom was in perfect tranquillity, all M Th 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion, which had ſo long diſturbed the piii ich t 
lic peace, being entirely buried in oblivion. Commerce and arts vei un 
making rapid advances, and learning was alſo in a very flouriſhinar) 
ſtate, through the invention of printing, which had for near half a ee arri 
tury been known and practiſed in England. The king himſelf was Ne I- 
ſcholar, his father having taken care to inſtru him in all the leami uro 
of the times; ſo that, before the age of 18, he was an adept in ſchool ¶ er 
vinity. He was beſides beautiful in his perſon, expert. in all pol his 
_ exerciſes, open and liberal in his air, and beloved by all his ſubjed be Pc 
All theſe advantages, however, ſeemed to be loſt upon Henry, Hpolibl 
had that radical and incurable defect, called a bad heart, which no ed . whi 


cation can conceal, nor any art remedy. In conſequence of this, he prove / 
not only a tyrant, but a monſter, ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſto tion 
The firſt acts of his reign were agreeable to his ſubjects, though ere fm 
theſe were far from being cenfiſtent with ſtrict juſtice. Empion ore 
beer Dudley, the lawyers, who, during the time of Hag. 
Fon and Dudley. P. ry VII. had ſo grievouſſy oppreſſed the people ght 
| 9 were publicly condemned and executed. A fa je 
crime, however, was invented againſt them. As they could not HMrſor, 
openly tried for executing the commands of their ſovereigns, they ve 
accuſed of having, formed a conſpiracy to ſeize the adminiſtration bs the 
force; and on this very improbable and groundleſs accuſation we 
both put to death. | NE 7 
Henry having ſoon waſted his treaſures, part of which were ſpent ii N uces 
Wars with France and Scotland, and likewiſe diſſipated all the ſuppię bn 01 
that could be obtained by fair means from his parliament, fonte kir 
Himſelf obliged to apply to his prime miniſter and favourite, Cardin 
Wolſey, to ſuggeſt a ſcheme by which he could. be furniſhed with mo iſtak 
money. The firſt ſcheme ſuggeſted in contequerohif 
of this application, was that of a benevolence, v lid; ade 
ſurely was a very improper name, as the mene 
| thus extorted could not be obtained without thread 
eateſt complaints and murmurings, nor even without ſome oppotiti 
the levying of it Having begun with the clergy, from whom þ 
exacted a conſiderable ſum, the miniſter next attempted the co.. 
but they gave him only half the ſum he demanded ; nor would the | 
allow him to ſpeak in the houſe in behalf of the demand he m-acenbot gr: 
Oppoſition was made to this method of raiſing. money throughou! t 
kingdom, and, in ſome parts, inſurrections actually took place. 
king, therefore, finding the levying of benevolences attended with grey 
inconvenience, conceived ſome diſguſt againſt Wolſey for adviſing him il ** 
the ſcheme; the latter, to ingratiate himſelf with his maſter, made him apr t da 
ſent of a noble palace at Weſtminſter, called 7ork Place, aſſuring che Ki 
that from the beginning he had deſigned it for his uſe. To have 4 P 
tence ef amaſſing more wealth, the cardinal next undertook to * 


Exaction of money 
by bene volences in- 
troduced. = 
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m new colleges at Oxford, and for this purpoſe, received every day 
F-h grants, not only from the king, but from the Pope. For this 
urpoſe, the latter imprudently gave him leave to ſuppreſs ſome mona- 
ries, and apply the revenues to the foundation of the colleges ; but 
tis was a moſt fatal precedent, to his own intereſt, as it taught the 
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urſ 6 1 
1 king to ſeize upon the monaſtic revenues whenever he ſtood in deed of | 
e oth oney. e „ get 10 1 
all the year 1527 was remarkable for the beginning of Henry's conteſt ha 
e pulſpith the Pope, an event which proved in the end ns wie 1 . 
s well unſpeakable advantage to the whole kingdom. quarrel with” the ls 
ria enry, as we have already obſerved, had been Pope. | 3 
à cenfrried when only 12 years of age, to Catherine . thr 
was be Infanta of Spain. The 3 was diſagreeable to Henry, and 1 
arninInrroper in itſelf, not only on account of the princeſs being ſix years 1 
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der than her huſband, but likewiſe as ſhe had been already married 


ool d | 0 
| bb his brother Arthur. A diſpenſation indeed was eaſily procured from 


poli 
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bjea_Mibe Pope; but ftill the match was diſapproved of by molt people, and it is 15 i 
„Henle that Henry himſelf might have ſcruples about the lawfulneſs of 3 
o ed which might alſo be ſtrengthened as he arrived at the years of maturi- 1 
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rorefMt7. After 18 years marriage, he began at laſt openly to deſire a diſſo- 
iſtor ſition of it, to which the age of the queen, and deeay of perſonal 
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« . As 4 ; . * 5 3 N 4 
1 ms, might no doubt contribute equally with the religious ſcruples Fl 
n anWpdore mentioned, even excluſive of the love he had contracted for Anne *1 


7 2 
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Hel ollen, or Boleyn, one of the Queen's maids of honour. That he 
night fatisfy his deſires by a marriage with this lady, the king applied 
dis year to the Pope for a diſſolution of the bull given by his prede- 
elor, granting the diſpenſation to marry his brother's widow. . This, 
ms a moſt perplexing requiſition. His holineſs, on the one hand, dread- 
on n the emperor, who was nephew to queen Catherine, and who had 
ately taken him priſoner 5 — on the other hand, he was very un- 
filling to loſe the friendſhip of Henry, from whoſe kingdom his fi- 
ent i NMRunces were in- a great meaſure ſupplied. He determined tuerefore to 
ppi bin out the affair as much as poſſible, by negociation, in hopes that 
uni: king's paſſion. might ſubſide, and thus put an end to a dilemma ſo 
dinaW6angerous and perplexing to himſelf. In this, however, he was much 
morWniitaken : the king perſevered with unremitting ardour and obſtinacy; 
nercnd, having been taught ſchool divinity in his early years, was no leſs 
lichen adept in diſputation than his holineſs himſelf. His arguments on 
cue us occafion were backed by threats, that the people of England were 
t ibready but too well diſpoſed to withdraw their allegiance from the 
tio See; and that, if he continued to deny his requelt, there was no 
m oubt that they would readily follow the example of their monarch, 
Wo would always deny obedience to a pontiff fo full of falſehood 
ad duplicity ; however, he propoſed to his holineſs, that if he could 
-adeBot grant a bull for a divorce, he ſhould grant a diſpenſation for the 
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ng to have two wives at once. The Pope at laſt, overcome by his 1 
Ih og eagerneſs ſent his legate Campegio to open a court at 1 
rea London, for trying the legitimacy of the ro 1 x ; 1 1 
mi tas. This „ trial ak xr Folly on eh Top = 8 _ = 30 
pref day of May 1529, when both parties attended. marlin * {rh 
ig be king anſwered to his name when called, but the | : 1 
pet ueen, inſtead of anſwering to the charge, left her place, and threw #1 


lerelf at the King's feet, where, in a moſt affecting manner, 3 


. 


mn ENGLAND. 
elared the authority of the court, putting herſelf under his prote&;, er 
and appealing to the deeition of their reſpective fathers, the Kings 


England and Spain, who were reckoned the wiſeſt princes of their tin": 
and would never have projected an iniquitous marriage. In the Buch 
judgment, ſhe ſaid, ſhe acquieſced, and would not ſubmit her cauſe Wh in 
be tried in a court where her enemies had ſuch influence, and where, MM {tt 
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conſequence, ſhe could expe& no jufi deciſion. All this was hearg} 
Henry without emotion. The queen was called again in court; and 
on her not appearing, was declared contumacious, and the trial pt 
ceeded in her abſence, The buſineſs went on exactly as the king def 
red; but when it was nearly decided, the legate, on ſome very frin 
lous pretences, prorogued the court, and at laſt transferred the can 
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entirely to Rome. = n 0 
By this proceeding Henry was greatly chagrined, and ſtill more ad of 
by finding Wolſey inclined to ſtand neuter, whom he expected to ful 
a warm advocate in _ cauſe. i 3 ended in the diſgrace and ruin « "wy 
752 | the cardinal, whom the king firſt deprived of all Hd 
r * employments, and then 5 to retire fru all 
| 1 York-Place palace, and ſeized on his goods, con ſupre? 
pleting all by a charge of high treaſon. Wolſey at firſt refuſed to ar boſe 1 
ſwer the ſummons, on account of his being a cardinal, but was erm 
length perſuaded. He then ſet out for London, but was taken ill, an *"* 
died by the way. The wealth of this prelate is ſaid to have been in med 
menſe. The inventory of his goods, taken at his departure from Yori" thi 
Place palace, exceeds all eredibility. Of fine Holland alone, therW* mor 
were found 1000 pieces; the walls of his palace were covered vii mol 
gold and ſilver; he had a cupboard of plate of maſſy gold; and allth mint 
reſt of his riches and furniture were in proportion. = led 
On the death of Cardinal Wolſey, Cranmer fucceeded in the king jon x 
— 3 favour, by whoſe advice Henry had the legalit at” 
lens Me 20s of his marriage debated in all the univerſities M bre 


uſed by the king to ar RP 
Wen ee Europe; and the votes were obtained in his ia 


of his marriage. vour by dint of money. An aceount of his diſburk 

ments on this occaſion has even reached the preſen 
times. To a ſubdeacon he gave a crown, to a deacon two crowns, ant 
fo in proportion to the reſt. Thus fortified by the opinion of the un 
verſities, and even by that of the Jewiſh Rabbies, for them alſo he ha 
conſulted, Henry began to think he might ſafely oppoſe the Pope him 
ſelf; and from this moment ſeems to have devoted the clergy to d 
ſtruction. He began his attack upon them by reviving an old law, b 
which all thoſe who had ſubmitted to the authority of the Pope's le 
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gate were condemned to ſevere penalties ; and ſo vehemently was eme 
now enforced, that they were obliged to pay a fine of L. 118,000, ip 
order to avoid the penalty of the ſtatute. He next extorted from then a 
a confeſſion, that the King, and not the Pope, was the ſupreme head Ken! 
the church and clergy of England. An act was ſoon after pili ma 
againſt levying the firſt fruits, or a year's rent, of all the biſhoprics tha 5 v 
| fell vacant. After this the king married Anne 0 3 


— 1 Anne leyn; and, ſhe proving with child ſoon after, he pul 
8 La licly owned for his wife, and paſſed with her throu! 
London in the moſt magnificent manner. The ſtreets were ſtrewed vil 
flowers, the walls of the houſes hung with tapeſtry, and an univerla 
joy ſeemed to be diffuſed among the people. The 3 | 
Og , . f : : N N ati 
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uberine, finding all farther oppoſition on her part to be vain, retired 
Ampthill, near Dunſtable, where ſhe continued the reſt of her days 
privacy and peace. 5 . 5 | 
zuch atrocious proceedings could not be paſſed _ "242 
r in filence by the pontiff. He inſtantly paſſed Tie Pops Talones 
ſentence, declaring queen Catherine to be the Pip me 
4 , gal im 
ugs only. lawful wife ; requiring him to take her jn vain. 
ain, and denouncing his cenſures in caſe of re- 
kl, Henry, on the other hand, violent and impetuous in his tem- 
rand conſcious that his ſubjects were entirely at his devotion, ſet 
eſe threats at defiance, and determined to ſeparate entirely from the 


* 


n not at all averſe. In 1534, therefore, Henry was declared ſupreme 
id of the church by parliament, and the authority of the Pope wag 
tally aboliſhed in England. All tributes formerly paid to the Holy 
e were declared to be illegal; and the king was declared to be en- 


to all theſe meaſures with great joy, and took what was called he oath 
ſupremacy ; and none ſeemed to repine at the change, except thoſe 
boſe intereſt connected them immediately with Rome. On theſe Henry 
termined to execute his utmoſt vengeance ; and the monks according- 
who had thewn the greateſt oppolition to the king's ſupremacy, were 
med to be the firſt ſufferers. Commiſſioners were 
nt through all the counties of England to inſpect 
e monaſteries ; and they are ſaid to have diſcovered 
e moſt ſcandalous diſorders. Their report excited a general horror 
ainlt theſe religious houſes ; on which account the king in 1536 ſup- 
ſed the leſſer monaſteries throughout the kingdom, amounting te 
b in number; ſeizing for his own uſe their revenues, amounting to 
000 pounds, and their plate to about 100,000 pounds more. The 


ſuppre ſſed. 


reconcile the people to this total overthrow of the religious houſes, 


d many relics and other objects of ſuperſtitious ve- 38 
ration were brought forth, and ſhewn with deriſion „ 
the populace. Among theſe ſome were ridiculous | 

the higheſt degree, while others indicated the moſt abominable kna- 
and baſeneſs of mind, in thoſe who at that time aſſumed the ſacer- 


| tal function. Among the former we may reckon the parings of St 
x, i rence's toes, two or three heads of St Urſula, and the girdle of the 
rgin Mary, ſhewn in eleven different places; and among the latter 


ne mechanical devices, by which the people were ſhamefully impoſed 
on. A miraculous crucifix, called the Rood of Grace, which moved 
eyes, lips, and head of the image on the approach of its votaries, was 
ken in ſight of the populace by the biſhop of Rocheſter, and the 
ngs and wheels by which the motions were performed expoſed to 
blic view. Another contrivance was, if poſſible, ſtill more infamous. 


e blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem. Inſtead of this the monks 


a duck. The phial itſelf was formed of glaſs, very thick and opaque 
one ſid e, but thin and tranſparent on the other. If any perſon ap- 


k of the phial, and his not being able to perceive the ſacred blood was 
| | 6 2 lign 


birch of Rome. To this indeed the body of the people ſeem to have 


ted with the collation of all ecclefiaſtical bene fices. The nation came 


Religious houſes 
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preſſion of the greater monaſteries followed in 1538; and the better 


counts were publiſhed of the ſcandalous lives led by their inhabitants, 


phial had been ſhewn for ſeveral ages, filled, as was pretended, with 


cerned in the cheat filled the phial from time to time with the blood 


hed whom the monks wiſhed to plunder, he was ſhewn the dar 
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à ſign that he had committed ſome deadly fin, which could not be: 
piated but by proper gifts to the church. The poor ſinner, alarmed 
tis dreadful intelligence, was generally glad to part with his mon 
till the monks thought proper to turn the phial, and oblige him wit 
* fight of the blood. = I 
The detection of ſuch ſcandalous impoſitions and ſuperſiiti 
| _ raiſed a juſt and general indignation through 
the kingdom; but in ſome inſtances the rage of 
formation was carried too far. In the barbarg 
| ages, the monaſteries and religious houſes had be 
the only ſeminaries of learning, and there all the valuable remain 
the ancient libraries were to be found. No doubt a vaſt number 
monkiſh legends and reveries were to be met with in theſe places a 


Z Shameful deſtruc- 
tion of uſeful li- 
terature. 


but on the deſtruction of the monaſteries, an indiſcriminate deſtrudi 


of books alſo took place. Many of thoſe which had eſcaped the ravages 
the Danes were now deſtroyed, with more than Gothic. barbart 


The ravages were pathetically lamented by John Bale, in his Ded 
ration upon Lelland's Journal, in 1549: © Covetouſneſs, fays } 


was at that time ſo buſy about private commodity, that the pub 
wealth in that moſt neceſſary reſpe& was not any where regarded, 

number of them which purchaſed thoſe ſuperſtitious manſions, reſen 
of the library books, ſome to ſerve their jacks, ſome to ſcour their & 


dleſticks, and ſome to clean their boots; ſome they ſold to the groe 


and ſoap-ſeller, and ſome they ſent over ſea to the bookbinders, not 
ſmall numbers, but in whole ſkips full ; yea, the univerſities of this re: 


are not clear of ſo deteſtable a ſat. I krow a merchant that bought iſh 


contents of two noble libraries for 40 ſhillings price; a ſhame it is to 
ſpoken : This ſtuff he hath employed inſtead of grey paper, for | 
: ſpace of more than ten years; and yet he hath ſtore enough for 
many more years to come. I judge this to be true, and utter it 
heavineſs, that neither the Britons under the Romans and Saxons, 1 
yet the Engliſh people under the Danes and Normans, had ever i 
deſtruction of their learned monuments as we have ſeen in our tim 
At this time there were ſuppreſſed 645 monaſteries, of which 25h 
abbots, who enjoyed a ſeat in parliament ; ninety colleges were den 
liſhed in the ſeveral counties; 2374 chantries and free chapels; : 
110 hoſpitals. The whole revenues of the eftabliſhments amoun 
to L. 161, coco; and theſe were immediately ſeized for the king's | 
as well as the riches they immediately poſſeſſed, which in fome a 
amounted to an immenſe ſum. The ſhrine of the celebrated Tho 
a Becket, which till now had been held in the greateſt venerat 
was broken down, and entirely deſpoiled of its ornaments. ' 
2 with which it was covered filled two large cheſts, which eg 
rong men could ſcarce carry out of the church. . 
The news of theſe proceedings were received at R0 
with the utmoſt horror and indignation. The wan! 
novations in religion had no doubt been received 
England the more favourably, on account of the git 
daily gained by the doctrines of Luther, which began to be prop 
ted in 1517. It was not, however, any inclination to favour theſe ( 
trines which induced Henry to act as he did; on the contrary, he pt 
cuted with the utmoſt violence thoſe who followed the opinions 0 
2 128 The grand article of the king's faith at this time 
Je eau : 


Final quarrel of 
Henry with the 
Pope. 


ow 


liged t 
mitt. 
it wa 
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; point, he had in 2535, condemned Bithop Fiſher to death. This 
; ſuch an aggravation to his crimes, that libels were publiſhed all 
r[taly, in which the king of England was compared to Nero, Cali- 
Domitian, and the. worſt tyrants of antiquity, while the Pope 


nought all theſe fulminations, and behaved in ſuch an haughty and 
perious manner, that he was at laſt cited to appear at Rome, within 
days, with all his adherents, to anſwer for their crimes. In caſe of 
lure they were excommunicated ;_ the king was deprived of his 
um; the kingdom ſubjected to an interdict; his iſſue by Anne Bo- 
in declared illegitimate ; all the leagues. which any Catholic princes 
d made with him were diſſolved; the kingdom given to any invader 
nobility commanded to take up arms againſt their ſovereign ; the 
| of the ſubjects looſed from their allegiance ; their commerce cut off 
b foreign ſtates ; and it was declared lawful for any perſon to ſeize 
ir property, and make ſlaves of their perſons. . 

Theſe terrible anathemas, however, which a century before would have 

de the greateſt monarch in Chriſtendom tremble, had now loſt their 
et. Henry bad long denied the ſupremacy of the Pope, and appealed. 
mhim to a general council, and now when a general council was called 

Mantua, he refuſed to be ſubject to it, becauſe it was called by the Pope. 

took upon himſelf the taſk of modelling the religion of the nation, and 

ited on an abſolute uniformity of opinions among the people, though 

own, which were now to be the infallible ſtandard of orthodoxy, 


[ ht f n 2 | - — 4 . ; 
gut ed every moment. In 1539, a committee of ten 11e attempts to ef. 
is toons was appointed to draw up certain articles for io uniformi- 
for i faith of the nation, and to communicate them to ty in religion. 
 forfliament, that the people might atcerwards be | | 


liged to believe them. Such was the diverſity of opinions in this 
mittee that they could come to no concluſion ; for which rea- 
it was propoſed by the duke of Norfolk to draw up only fix ar- 
les, and that a new committee be appointed to frame them. Of theſe 
cles the principal was that of tranſubſtantiation, a doctrinè which no 
on of common ſenſe could believe, but which the king choſe to reſt his 
odoxy upon; and ſuch were the penalties by which the law of the fix 
cles was enforced, that the Proteſtants termed it the Blody Bill, for 
ch indeed they had too good reaſon. The denial of the doctrine of 
real preſence ſubjected the party to death by fire, as well as forfeiture 
goods ; and even the privilege of abjuration was denied the unhappy 
prit, an unheard of cruelty, unknown even in the Inquiſition. 
md cruelties were committed on ſuch unhappy | 
ons as became obnoxious to the laws of the fix ge pr ENS 
cles, and as the king's ſupremacy was one of them, bitte wicheut ners 
, g $1UP F » pills without mercy 
alteted equally both Proteſtants and Papiſts. | 
us both parties ſuffered under this tyrannical monſter, who was not 
amed to become the executioner of his own cruel orders. This was 
mplified in the caſe of a young woman, named Anne Aſcue, whom 
ncked with his own hands, imagining that the executioners did 
pull the cords hard enough. In his domeſtic con- : | 
A bloody and inhu- 


e Ps he beh 
s of aved like a fury, or madman, rather man tyrdat in 


a monarch, or rational creature. We have gy, family. 
ady ſeen, that his impatience to get rid of his => | 
wife, in order-to mary a ſecond, had occaſioned his quarrel with the 
Vox. I. | Kahn e Pope. 
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on ſupremacy ; and for denying or ſpeaking ambiguouſly on 


aned him with his urmoſt vengeance. Henry, however, now ſet 
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FT 7 | | 
Pope. In a ſhort time he alſo became weary of his beloved Anne B 
leyn; and, on very flight pretences, condemned her to be beheade 
putting to death alſo ſome of her neareſt relations. Thus freed from 
ſecond wife, he quickly married a third, Jane Seymour, the daugbte 
of a gentleman of family and fortune. During the ſhort time chat 
lived, this lady ſeems to have been agreeable to him, but ſhe died 
child-bed of a ſon, Edward, who was afterwards king. His fourt 
wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves; but with her he was e 
ceſſively diſpleaſed at firſt fight, ſwearing that ſhe was a great Flany: 
Mare, and afterwards expreſſed ſome doubts of her having been a yi 
gin, when ſhe came into his poſſeſſion. From her therefore he was 
vorced in a very ſhort time; but gave her liberty to reſide in Englan 
allowing for her ſupport a penſion of L. 2000 a-year. He then marri 
Lady Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whom he fo 
after beheaded for ante-nuptial incontinency. On this occalion a e 
rious law was enacted, by which it was declared high treaſon f 
any woman to marry the king, pretending to be a virgin when ſhe w. 
not. This excited the mirth of the people, who toretold that ü 
king's next wife muſt be a widow, which accordingly happened. } 
ſixth and laſt wife was a widow lady, named Catherine Par, and in h. 
poſſeſſion he died, though ſhe herlelf narrowly eſcaped death, on a 
count of her differing with the king on religious points. The death 
Henry himſelf. however, freed her, as well as the nation at large, tro 
Farther oppreſſion and tyranny. The laſt inſtances of the king's cruel 
and injuſtice were his proceedings againſt the duke of Norfolk and 
fon, the earl of Surrey. The former had ſerved the king with fideli 
and the latter was a young man of great accomplil 
ments; but no ſecurity could be found againit ti 
violent and arbitrary temper of Henry. Surrey b. 
dropped ſome expreſſions of reſentment againlt f 
king's miniſters, who had deprived him of the government of Bologn 
and the whole family had become obnoxious, on account of the | 
queen. Orders were therefore given to arreſt both the father and 1 
jon, who were accordingly: both confined in the tower on the ſame a 
Among the number of Surrey's accuſers was his own fiſter, thed 
—.— of Richmond, and his moſt intimate friend, Sir Rich: 
Southwell. The latter charged him with infidelity to rhe king. d 
rey deuied the charge, and offered, according to the cuſtom of ü 
times, to prove his innocence by ſingle combat. This favour, bo 
ever, was denied him; an attainder was paſſed againſt him, and! 
was executed accordingly at Tower-hill. The like fate was determine. co 
for the duke of Norfolk ; but he was ſaved by the death of the kin 7m 
which happened the very night before that appointed for his 0: 490 
execution. X | | | 
Henry VILI. died on the 14th of January 1547, and was ſucceeaW:1. Jac 
„Edward VL by his ſon Edward Vi. then only in the ninth year 
| his age. As the regency now favoured the Pro:e 
religion, every thing went on proſperouſly for the Reformation: j 
the diſgrace of the Pears however, it muſt be related, that ort d 
no ſooner became the prevailing party, than they began to. exerciſe Mead og 
. „ ſame cruelties againſt the Papiſts which they 00. 
Tv bx. np perſe - ſelves had formerly ſuffered. A ſecond deſtruchen 
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ind mathematics were burnt, on a ſuppoſition that they contained magic 
1d necromancy ; while others ſhared a ſimilar fate, on account of their 
king claſped with ſilver. The king, who was bred up in the princi- 
xls of the Prote{tant religion, diſcovered great ſweetneſs of temper, 
nd many amiable virtues. Though urged on by his tutors to light 
the llames of perſecution againſt all who differed from | 
the newly eſtabliſhed church, he thewed an extreme 
luctance at uſing any violence on that account. Arch- 
op Cranmer, however, who had now the chief management of re- 
jrious matters, was of a contrary opinion, ſo that the king was 'oblie 
ed to fign ſome warrants for executions which he would of himſelf 
ave declined. One of theſe was a woman, named Joan Boucher, 
"mmonly called Foan of Kent. 
nent concerning the perſon of Chriſt, for which ſhe was condemned to 


Humanity of the 
king. | 


it, overcome by the importunities of Cranmer, reluctantly complied, 
mteſting at the time, that if he did wrong, the fin thould be on the 
tad of theſe who adviſed him. All expectations from him, however, 
ere ſoon blaſted, by his viſible decline of health. Cabals were formed 
p uſual among the courtiers. The duke of Somerſet, who had enjoy- 
d the protector ſnip at the king's acceſſion, was ſuperſeded by the duke 
Northumberland, a nobleman of unbounded ambition, and who 
ed to engroſs the ſovereign power to himſelf. For 7 
is purpoſe, he repreſented to the king, that his 
ters, Mary and Elizabeth, had been both decla- 
d illegitimate by parliament, and conſequently were incapacitated 
om the ſucceſſion, though appointed by his father's will; that his 
mt, Mary queen of Scotland, was not only excluded by the will, but 
being an alien; of conſequence the ſucceſſion now devolved on the 
narchioneſs of Dorſet, eldeſt daughter of the French queen, Henry's 
ter, who had married the earl of Suffolk after her firſt huſband's death. 
Ihe next heir to the marchioneſs was Lady Jane Grey, a perſon uni- 
ally eſteemed, both on account of the charms of her perſon, and 
ie virtues of her mind. The king. accuſtomed to ſubmit to the 
ew s of his miniſter, agreed to have the ſuccettion debated in council, 
Mere Northumberland hoped eaſily to accomplith his end. In this, 
owever, he was deceived z the judges appointed to draw up the pa- 
ent of ſucceſſion ſtrongly objected to it, and it was at laſt tound ne- 
tlary to grant them the king's pardon for what they ſhould draw up. 
award did not long furvive this ſettlement of the crown. He djed 
a conſumption, under which he had long Jaboure © 

d on the 5th of July 1553, in the 16 you of Pant? 2 
's age, and Ich of his reign. After his death very little regard was 
Jud to the patent made out in favour of Lady Jane Grey. This ami- 
ile lady was in a great meaſure ignorant of the - | 
paladtion, and it was with the utmoſt difliculty 
at ſhe ſuffered herſclf to be ſaluted queen of Eng- 
nd. Indeed her new dignity was but of very 
ort duration. Mary very ſoon appcared at the 
> of 40,000 men, to aflert her right to the throne, and Lady Jane 
gned her ſovereignty ten days after ſhe had accepted of it. The 
at, however, proved fatal to all ra concerned; the duke aitempt- 

2 Th 


Succeſſion to the 
throne altered. 


The ſovereignty 
conferred on Lady 
Jane Grey, who is 
obliged to ref!gn It. 


#5 


pate the ſuperſtitious legends of Popery. Many books of aſtronomy. | 


She maintained a metaphyſical ſenti- * 


e burnt, Edward at firſt refuſed to ſign the death warrant ; but at 
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execution; for which reaſon they were both privately beheaded within 


and married Philip II. of Spain, another bloody and narrow. minded 


cution, the people pretended conformity through fear, but, towards ib 


external proſperity of the nation, was the loſs of Calais, which tht 


7 band. | 


ot proper miniſters, fo that, during her reign, the power and national gl 


a ENGL AN D. 
ed to quit the kingdom, but was prevented from doing fo, and ſoy 
after condemned and executed. Sentence was alſo pronounced againſt 
| Lady Jane Grey and her huſband, Lord Guildford: 
but without any intention, as was ſaid, of Putting 1 
in execution. The jealouſy of this inhuman prin 
| ceſs, however, did not let them long eſcape, bot 
being put to death in a ſhort time after, without any freſh crime alle 
ged againſt them. The youth, beauty, and innocence of the partie 
made the miniſtry apprehenſive of an inſurrection at the time of thej 


She is executed a- 
long with her buſ- 


the verge of the Tower. | Ps 

The new queen, whoſe title had been ſo zealouſly ſupported by the 
ES people, ſeemed to inherit all the bad qualities of he 
e Aer eee father. Bigotted to the Catholic religion, the 
| wed s raiſed a cruel perſecution againſt the Proteſtants 


bigot like herſelf. With him ſhe would have gladly ſhared the fore 
reignty, if her own ſubjects would have allowed her ſo to do. As fo 
Philip himſelf, the attaining of the and ents an of England ſeemed te 
have been his only inducement to the match; and when he found thi 
could not be obtained, he treated his wife with the utmoſt indifferency 
and neglect. Mary, chagrined at his behaviour, wreaked her venge 
ance on her Proteſtant ſubjects, of whom 277 were burnt during 
the ſhort time of her reign. Among theſe were Archbiſhop Cranmer 
five clergymen of the epiſcopal order, 21 of inferior rank, eight lay 
gentlemen, 84 tradeſmen, 100 huſbandmen, 55 women, and four chi 
dren. Theſe executions at laſt became fo frequent, that the magiſtrate 
refuſed any longer to grant warrants for them. They had an effe6 
quite contrary to what what was intended ; for inſtead of extirpating 
the Proteſtant religion, they in a manner extirpated Popery. In thi 
former reign, when the Proteſtant religion was ſupported by perſecugihh vs « 


latter end of Mary's reign, they were almoſt all become Proteſtan 


through choice. Had the reign of Mary continued longer, thereforeſnance 
it is probable that ſhe could not have maintained herſelt on the thront 


without allowing liberty of conſcience. Happily for the nation, how 
ever, her reign, was of no long continuance. She died in the year 1555 
after a reign of ſomewhat more than five years and four months. Tix 
only remarkable tranſaction of her reign with reſpect to the honour ogy Karin 


Engliſh had been in poſſeſſion of for upwards of 200 years. This hap 
pened but a ſhort time before the queen's death: and with this ſhe v. 
fo much affected, that ſhe was heard to ſay, that the name of Cali 
would be found engraven on her heart after ſhe was dead. 

TIE FF On the death of Mary, her filter Elizabeth ſucceedet 
by Elizabeth. et without oppoſition. It is univerſally allowed that h. 
: great qualities were obſcured by immeaſurable ambit 
and violence of temper, which ſometimes hurried her into the molt una 
rantable actions. She had diſcernment ſufficient, however, to make chu 


of England roſe to a much higher pitch than ever. The molt remal 
able tranſactions during the firlt years of her reign, were thoſe with! 
LEE, ; | 1 5 . 1 
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und to Scotland, and which have already been related in the hiſtory of 
Mut country. OO. the r eee of the 3 Mary, ſhe found 
elf involved in a very dangerous war wit ilip . Ry 
aan who from a lover had become her inveterate Nr Fw: 
amy. After the death of her ſiſter Mary, he made . 
ks addreſſes to Elizabeth, and would no doubt eaſily have procured a 
üüpenſation from his holineſs for marrying her. But Elizabeth was 
vficient miſtreſs of diſſimulation to keep him at a diſtance, at the ſame 
ine that ſhe managed the French court fo artfully, that they allowed 
vr to uſe the unfortunate queen of Scotland as ſhe pleaſed, and at laſt 
p murder her, without ſhewing any reſentment. Philip at laſt percei- 
ing himſelf to be the dupe of Elizabeth's artifice, reſolved to. invade 
England with ſuch a mighty armament as ſhe ſhould not be able to re- 
it; and on this he expended the I the mines of Mex- 
co and Peru had put him in poſſeſſion of. To give 5 
he greater efficacy to his deſign, he procured. a dull 228 
fom the Pope, abſolving the Engliſh from their alle - da. e 
nance to their ſovereign, but this was ſomewhat too | 
ue; the proteſtants were by far the . moſt powerful party, and all the 
forts of their antagoniſts could have availed but very little. The vaſt 
feet and army which he had provided, nevertheleſs, ſeemed abundantly 
bficient to anſwer the purpoſe. The fleet conſiſted of 130 veſſels, of a 
luger ſize than any that had been ſeen in Europe before, and was com- 
nanded by the marquis of Santa Croce, a fea officer of great valour and 
experience, The land forces were commanded by the duke of Parma, 
ud amounted to 54,000 men. Twenty thouſand of theſe were put 
n board the fleet, and 34,000 more aſſembled in the Netherlands, to 
te ready for embarkation as ſoon as the reſt landed in England. The 
noſt renowned of the princes and nobility of Italy and Spain were am- 
htious of ſharing in the honour of the enterpriſe ; and fo little doubt 
yas entertained of the ſucceſs of the armament, that it was oſtenta- 
touſly called the Zzvincible Armada. Beſides the land forces it had on 
board 8400 mariners, 2000 galley-ſlaves, and 2630 great pieces of ord- 
nance. It was victualled for ſix months, and was attended by 20 
{mall veſſels, called Caravals, each having 10 ſlaves, and ſix oars. 

To oppoſe this formidable armament, the Engliſh _ | 
had only about 30 ſhips of war, and theſe greatly in- N by 
ferior in ſize to their antagoniſts. The {kill of the 2 
mariners was greatly ſuperior to that of the Spa- tempeſts. E 
nards, and the ſhips themſelves, by reaſon of their 
{mall bulk, were more manageable and fit for action. Lord Howard 
of Effingham, as lord high admiral of England, took upon him the 
ſupreme command of the army ; and he had under him the captains 
Drake, Hawkins, and Forbither, the moſt renowned ſeamen in the 
world ; while a ſquadron of 40 ſmall veſſels lay of Dutikirk, under 
the the command of the lord Seymour, to intercept the duke of Parma. 
io While the Engliſh thus prepared to reſiſt the enemy in the moſt vi- 
u gorous manner, the Spaniards ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by the death 
hoi of their admiral the marquis de Santa Croce, and likewiſe their vice- 
on admiral Paliano, in conſequence of which, the command devolved on 
al the duke de Medina Sidonia, a man utterly inexperienced in naval af- 
bi fairs. This was quickly followed by another. The fleet was attacked 
gu dea tempeſt the day after they ſet ſail from the port of * 

| „„ 5 which 


lip of Spain. 
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which ſome of the ſmalleſt of their veſſels were ſunk, and the reſt pu 
back into that port. On putting to ſea a ſecond time, they were de 
ceived by a fiſherman, whom they happened to take, and who intorme 


bl inte 
ar of 
The: 


them that the Engliſh fleet had retired into their harbours, on hearing bad 
that the Armada had ſuffered by a ſtorm, and that moſt of the mariner I kir 
were diſcharged. On this the duke reſolved to fail to Piymouth, an cal 
burn the ſhipping there, before he proeeeded to the Netherlands to ta mer 
in the reſt of the forces. In his way, however, he was met by lord EI ; to | 
| fingham, who, notwithſtanding his inferiority in force, attacked the me 
with great advantage, took or deſtroyed 12 of their ſhips, and put tht tons 


whole to flight. The Spaniards now determined to abandon their en 
terpriſe, and fail back to their own country round the Orkneys, the 
wind not allowing them to return the way they came. In this the 
were attended wich the moſt miſerable ſucceſs. The Engliſh fleet pur 
ſued them as far as Flamborough-head, where they were again ſhat 
tered by a ſtorm. Seventeen of their ſhips, having on board 5coo men 
were afterwards caſt away on the Weſtern Iſlands, and the coaſt of Ire 
land. The duke himſelf ſuffered in the common calamity ; and will 
200 of his followers was obliged to take up his reſidence in Fair Ile, be 
tween Shetland and Orkney, as has been related in the hiſtory of Scot 
land. Only 53 ſhips out of the whole Armada had the good fortune tt 
get back to Spain; and theſe were in a wretched condition, and the 
people whom they carried on board in ſuch a ſtate of deipondeney, tha 
their accounts ſerved to deter their countrymen from ever thinking c 
*  aninvalion of England for the future, 7 

Ihe misfortunes of the Spaniards inſpired the Engliſh with courage. 
They became in their turn the aggreſſors, and gained many and great 
advantages. From this time the Engliſh navy began to take the lead 
among the European nations, and to be looked upon as irreſiſtible. In- 
deed it may juſtly be queſtioned whether ſuch a number of great naval 
captains were ever produced at one time by the nation as exiſted in it 
at preſent... Among theſe we may reckon Drake, Raleigh, Howard, 
Cavendiſh. Hawkins, &c. whoſe names will be tranſmitted with reſpec 

$0 the lateſt poſterity. 8 Fo | To 
Elizabeth dies Elizabeth continued to enjoy the throne of Englands! 
ee, till the year 1603; but the end of her life was very mi. 
ſerable. She had cauſed the earl of Eſſex to be put to 
death; and though the execution could not be ſaid to be altogether. 
unjuſt, it proved a ſource of the mot deſperate grief to the queen. Ilis 
nobleman bad been her great favourite, if not her lover, and aſter bi 
death her affection returned when too late to the molt violent degree, 
. and ſhe gave herſelſi entirely up to deſpair. She now refuſed all kind 
of ſuſtenance, and continued filent and gloomy, except when the gave 
vent to the anguiſh of her mind by ſighs and groans. She lay for ten 
days and ten nights on the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her maids 
brought to her. Feeling a perpetual heat in her ſtomach, ſhe drank in- 
ceſſantly, but refuſed every advice of her phyſicians. At laſt, as herend 
©  vitibly approached, Cecil the treaſurer, and the lord-admiral deſired 
to know her ſentiments concerning the ſucceſſion. To this ſhe replied, 
that as the crown of England had always been held by kings, it ouglt 
not to devolve upon any of inferior quality, but upon her een 
heir, the king of Scotland. In a ſhort time after, her voice failed, bY 
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ENGLAND. e 
| into a lethargic ſlumber, and in a few hours expired in the Joth 
ar of her age and 45th of her reign. | 
The acceſſion, of James to the throne of England 5. oe Pugeland 
wred a matter of the utmoſt importance both to at the dccelnon of 
ut kingdom and to Scotland. The time was very james. 
tical tor both nations. The people had juſt begun „ 
zemerge from that dreadful Rate of ſuperſtitious ſlavery which ſeem- 
to have deſtroyed the greateſt part of the human faculties; ac- 
itomed to a blind ſubmiſhon to prieſts, they had loſt all idea of re- 
: vious liberty, and on many occaſions ſeemed equally ignorant of their 
r On! rights. The Engliſh indeed had made ſome advances in this re- 
ed, The people, by obtaining a ſhare. in the legiſlature,” ſeemed to 
ein a certain degree capable of aſſerting their own freedom; but of 
tle conſequence were the commons of England at this time, that it 
has not thought worth while to keep any journals of their tranſactions, 
d the practice of keeping parliamentary records commenced only in 
ey, four years after the acceſſion of Iames. 8 
In con quence of the little eſtimation in which 
mliaments were held at that time, the ſeſſions were 
from being regular, nor were they of one-twelfth | 
art as long duration as the vacations. After one ſeſſion had been pro- 
wued, it was cuſtomary for the, chancellor to iſſue new writs at his 
icretion to ſupply the place of thoſe members whom he ſuppoled to 
| incapable of attending, either from ſickneſs or any other cauſe, - 
[has he had an opportunity, at the pleaſure of the ſovereign, of garb- 
ig the houſe as might belt ſuit his purpoſe ; and ſo little did the com- 
von, then underſtand their own rights, that by an act of 23d of Eliza- - 
eth this power was confirmed. The only privilege they claimed at 
at time was, that no writ for thooling a new member ſhould be iſ- 
td during the time of ſeſſion, but by the warrant of the houle. 
lhe revival of learning proved very unfavourable n 
the deſpotic powers of kings as well as of the cler- ing Rare ts 
. The ancient claſſic authors were read with avi- liberty. 
and, and the examples of the illuſtrious Roman Pa- | 5 
nots began to inſpire thoſe who read the accounts of their exploits 
ith a deſire of imitating them, by reducing the exceſſive prerogatives 
PET: umed by the ſovereigns, to which they had evidently no right. In 
Matters of religion a ſpirit had likewiſe ariſen, by 
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tle conſequence. *' 
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uchy, or of one ſimilar to it under the goſpel. Hence aroſe that dread- 
Iu! y ſtem of tyranny which had almoſt exterminated reaſon, as well 
s revelation from the face of the earth. On the revival of the ſcrip- 
res, when every one had acceſs to ſpeculate upon theſe matters as 
bey pleaſed, it could not but be obvious to a great number of people 


[us 1 "4 4 . ivil ll - 1 
io ch civil liberty was promoted. We have already _ 3 2 bi 
en that one of the main cauſes of the corruption of 1 7 
ree, . f FI : 6 Puritanic party. 1 
3 ſrilitanity was the introduction of the Jewiſh Hier- PETE | [ 


id | 

= Fat the kings of Iſrael and Judah had no legal authority over the 
ad Peſts ; nay, they had the greateſt examples of kings themſelves being 
ot liject to the prophets, and not only ſeverely reprimanded, but even 


tt up or depoſed by them. On the other hand, they read in the goſpel 

at the followers of Jeſus Chriit were all brethren, and that none had 

n right to uſurp authority over another. Thus unable as yet to di- 

gelt their ideas on this ſubject properly, ſhackled in ſome meaſure by 
| | | ancient 


the 
ell 


.  anejent prejudices, and ffill maintaining the ill. fated eomparibon b. 


one hand, to deny the ſupremacy of the king over the church, and o 
party. 5 l | 
evident from their behaviour. They vekemently in 


_ raiſing of ſupplies depended on their votes ; but though they incline, 
vehemently to republicaniſm, they ſhewed an equal inclination wit 


too far, did not in any degree emancipate them from their ſpiritual ben 


at the ſame time, they in this manner could not fail of rendering ther 


__ clergy.” 


mary manner, by any eccleſiaſtical court, however low, againſt any pe10 
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tween the Jewiſh prieſts and Chriſtian teachers, they were led, on 


LS the other to exalt the clergy above the magiſtrate 
Principles of the That theſe were the — of the Puritanic Fm; 
elined to depreſs the power of kings, and would not even allow 

neceſſary expences of government, as moſt plainly appeared when ee 
7e 
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their predeceſſors to command the people, and refuſe every kind of ſub 
ordmation to an earthly power. The equality which the puritanicy 
N maintained among themſelves, though it tended to inſpire th 
people with notions of civil liberty, which in many eaſes were carrie 


dage. On the contrary, it appears from the hiſtory of theſe times, 

by the diſcourſes of the preachers, every kind of tumult and diſorder coul 

be excited in-as great a degree as even the Papiſts could have done. 
Such a party could not by any means be agreeable to a deſpot 


ſovereign, like thoſe who had hitherto fat upon the throne of England the 
Elizabeth had perſecuted them ſeverely, and put many to death; bu. 110 
Jo far was this from gaining her purpoſe, that the party had great i to 
| Increaſed during her reign, even in England; while in Scotland it was M ut 
only eſtabliſhed religion, and ſo vehement were the teachers in their di mſ 

_  Clamations, and ſo much had they the people at their devotion, that ibei Its 
ſerupled not to treat the king himſelf in the meſt impudent and indecen ud pr 
manner. ä 1 | 5 7h | ich 
This great power they had attained by pretences to an extraordinaſ enen 
ſanctity of manners, and particularly by declaiming againſt fornicationſÞ®s 
and adultery. It may well ſeem ſtrange, that in a country which hem. 
been polluted with murder, rebellion, and every kind of abominab cor 
cruelty for fo long a time, theſe two vices ſhould be fingled out mom tc 

e WoL 


than any others. The cauſe of this ſeems to have been, that unde 


the Popiſh ſuperſtition, thoſe houſes called religious had been filled wit nd, 


ce. 
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all manner of lewdneſs. It was natural for the new teachers therefor 
to ſhew themſelves as far oppoſite as poffible to their predeceſſors, whil 


ſelves agreeable to the people at large, eſpecially to the fair ſex. Then e 

Wi r oh having every thing in a manner at their command, te vit 
ö . » 8 le 

3 proceeded, in Scotland at leaſt, to exerciſe their pow 4 


without mercy or moderation. Every eccleſialiic 
court poſſeſſed the power of excommunication, which: 
that time was attended with ſome very ſerious temporal conſequence 
beſides the ſpiritual one fuppoſed to enſue. The excommunicated per 
ſon was ſhunned by every one as profane and impious, his whole eſiat 
was forſeited to the crown during his life-time, and his moveables to 
ever. A ſentence of excommunication was ſometimes pronounced in aſo 
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whether he lived in their juriſdiction or not. Thus the whole tyranny d 
the Inquiſition was introduced; but even with this the clergy were 10 
ſatisfied. In their ſermons they conſtantly mixed politics with religid 
aſſuming a cenſorial power over every part of adminiſtration, and incl 
eating the moſt ſeditious and turbulent principles. The ſhameful es 
| -N* 7. N | | preſſor 
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ake the ſword out of the hands of their ſovereign;“ all theſe, and others 


nee on one fide, the king was no leſs ready to 
ne offence on the other. At the time of his ad- 

e . 333 | of James. 
1ncement to the throne, the nation laboured under | 


litter part of queen Elizabeth's-reign, the number of ſeamen, naviga- 
on, and commerce had very perceptibly decayed ; monopohes had in- 
eaſed in ſuch a mianner as to be a great detriment to every ſpecies of 
kdaſtry ; the foreign trade, excepting only that to France, was entire- 
hin the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers; and all preſpe& of future 
Improvements in the commercial way was ſacrificed to the temporary ad- 
natige of the ſovereign. The excluſive companies had carried their 
dvileges ſo far, that almoſt the whole trade of the kingdom centered 
n the port of London, the cuſtoms of that port alone amounting to 
. 110,000 per annum, while thoſe of all England beſide ſcarce amount- 
d to L. 17,020 ; nay, the whole trade of London was confined to 


temſelves, to fix what prices they pleaſed, both on the exports and im- 


id purveyances. The latter was an old prerogative of the crown, by 
which the officers of the houſhold were enipowered to take, without 
tonſent of the owners, proviſions for the king's family, and carts and 
orſes for the removal of his baggage, upon paying a ſtated price for 
hem. The king had likewife a power of ſending any perſon, without 


e would conſent to part with, rather than be ſent on a diſagreeable er- 


mce. Unhappily, James was ſo far from perceiving how reaſonable. 
was to have theſe grievances redrefled, that he imagined he not only 
rived. by inheritance, a right of oppreſſing his ſubjects, but even 
om Scripture itſelf. For, having theoriſed upon the hiſtory of the. 
pviſh monarchs, and miſtaken his own duty as far as his ſubjects did 
ers, he came at laſt to imagine that all legal power was centered in 
own perſon. Agreeable to this ſuppoſition, he told his parliament 
1921, that “ he wiſhed them to have ſaid, that | 
heir privileges were derived from the grace and DO nee between 
million of him and his ariceſtors.” The parlia- © 25 and pars 
| of | x P ” lament. 

ent replied, that the liberties, franchiſes, privi- 


es bo 

aum ch-right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England;“ at which the 
cron was ſo enraged, that, ſending for the journals of the Houſe of 
ny enmons, he, with his own hand, tore out the leaf in which this reſolu- 
e en was written, and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the councit- 


| Thus a contention between the king and parliament was begun, which 
9 during the whole of this reign, and in the next produced 
Vor. I. ; 9. = : 


ENGLAND © 233 
ſellons that 6e all kings were the devil's children ;” that © king James 
1s poſſeſſed with a devil ;** that © one devil being expelled, ſeven worſe 
ad entered into him ;** and that © his ſubjects might lawfully riſe and 
© the fame purpoſe, ſtand on record as examples of the piety of that 
1 e. ; ? | F A 5 2 | 4 F ; | > 

, While the people were thus, from various motives, inclined to vio- 


Arbitrary principles 


wreral grievances, 'of which they were very ſenſible. During the 


bout 200 citizens, who were eaſily enabled, by combining among 


ts of the nation. The ſubjects beſides were burthened by wardſhipa 


bis conſent; on whatever meſſage he pleaſed ; and thus he could force 5 
Im to pay whatever ſum he thought proper; or, at leaſt, whatever 


nd. The money obtained by theſe extortions was called a benevo- 


Fes, and juriſdiction of parliament are the ancient and undoubted 


the 
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the moſt fatal effects. The clergy, at leaſt thoſe of the Puritanie ox 
der, did not fail to ſecond the clamours of the laity, while James, in 


Sun powder Plot. 


| horrid nature, that the anniverſary of its diſcovery hath ever ſince beg 


Was projected by one Cateſby, a gentleman of family and fortune, by 


family of Northumberland. The latter propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king 


4 4 * 


At 
you 
lept. 
lov 


tent on reducing the whole nation to obedience, laboured with all hi 
might to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy, not only throughout England, but Scot 
land alſo. In the latter, however, he met with the moſt violent re 


pulſe, and as he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of a bias towards the Popiſ 3 
religion, it is not impoſſible that very diſagreeable conſequenees migh hy 


have enſued, had not the diſcovery of a plot, hatched by the Papiſts t. 
deſtroy both king and parliament at once, cleared the former of all ſuſpi 
: cion of being concerned with them. This conſpiracy 
© commonly known by the name of the Gun-powde 

Plot, took place in the year 1605, and was of ſuch 


in 
dat t 
ght. 
rr 


SM 


Account. of the 


celebrated with rejoicings. It is ſaid. to have originated from the dif . 
appointment of the Catholic party of obtaining a toleration whe 10 n 
James came to the throne, in conſequence of which a plan of reverg he 0 


ice of 
le tho 
want 
rich 
mong 
Un co 


in whom ſuperſtition ſeemed to have extinguiſhed all ſentiments of-hi 
manity, He communicated his ſcheme to Percy, a deſcendant of th 


bat this would not ſatisfy Cateſby, who told him it was neceſfary t 
deſtroy both king and parliament at one blow, in order to inſure them 
ſelves ſucceſs in the reſtoration of the Catholic religion. This drezdf 
propoſal met with approbation, and was communicated to others ( 


the ſame. perſuaſion. One Thomas Winter was ſent over to Faq 55 
ders for Guido Fawkes, an officer of the moſt determined zeal and co wo 
rage, and who might be of great uſe in putting their deſign in excct al R 
tion. All the conſpirators were bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths; an | 4 F 
according to the helliſh cuſtom of the party, the ſacrament was pre fer 
tuted to bind them to the moſt deteſtable of all purpoſes. To ſuch oY f 
degree had ſuperſtition ſteeled their minds, that not one of them ſhe wo 
ed the ſmalleſt compunction for the dreadful maſſacre they were abol 1 085 
to commit; and even the few who appeared to heſitate at deſtroying of 
number of their own party, who would undoubtedly be preſent at ti * 10 
meeting of parliament, were ſoothed with the thoughts of its being = 
ceſſary at this time to deſtroy the innocent with the guilty, in order! a 
| e ſo great and good a deſign as the extirpation or hereſy fro Duet 
e land. F 5 . "OY 
All this happened in the Spring and Summer of 1604, when a ho 3 
was hired in Percy's name, adjacent to that in which the parliame 5 
was to aſſemble. Towards the end of the year, they began to pien 10 = 
the wall, in order to get below the Parliament Houſe ; which cnt or 
prize eoſt them no little trouble, as the wall was no leſs than tu Thi, 


yards thick. Having nearly accompliſhed the purpoſe by dint of pM. wi 
ſeverance, they were intimidated by a noiſe in the vault into which thy at he 
were going to penetrate ; but finding that this was only occaſioned | : 

the ſelling off a quantity of coals which had been laid up there, al 
which the place would be ſold to the higheſt bidder, they proceed, Yo 
boldly, took the vault, filled it with faggots and billets, under vii; es 
36 barrels of gun-powder were placed; the doors being then ut - 
open, and the whole paſſing as a repoſitory of fuel for the uſe of Per ahr de 
ho had taken the adjacent houſe. B oat, 


8 2 
— 2 * 
. 


er At length the expected day approached, and every ching ſeemed to 
„u our their wiſhes, when the infernal ſecret, which had been inviolably 


flowing! manner: Ten days before the meeting of parliament, Lord 
t reinteagle, a Catholic, received a letter, which had been given to his 
op ant by an unknown perſon, adviſing him earneſtly not to be preſent 
the aſſembling of parliament, threatening them with a blow from 


ſts tt i inviſible hand; but expreſſing the whole in ſuch an abſurd manner, 


at the nobleman imagined it could be only a ridiculous artifice to 
wach ohten him. Notwithltanding this, he thought himſelf bound to 
ds * ry the letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, who laid it before the king. 
is Majeſty looked upon the matter in a very ſerious light, and imme- 
lately concluded that there was a deſign to blow up the Parliament 
Houſe with gun- powder. A fearch was therefore ordered, but pur- 
whe nlely put off till the day before the intended aſſembly of parliament. 
V0 he lord chamberlain, to whom the charge was committed, took no- 
Ice of the great quantity of faggots and billets in the vault, and which 
F bought unuſually large for one who ſtaid fo little in town as Percy 

"Is known to do; caſting his eyes alſo on Fawkes, who paſſed for Percy's 
| rant, he could not help obſerving that determined and daring courage 
i ich was conſpicuous in his face, and fo much diſtinguiſhed him even 


nch. About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice of the peace, 
a ſent with proper officers, to ſearch and ſeize whatever was found 
ee bieious. He found Fawkes at the door, who had juſt finiſhed his 
rparations. Turning over the faggots, he diſcovered the barrels of 


Ir ſetting fire to the train. That hardened villain at firſt regretted his 
ning loſt, the opportunity of ſetting fire to the powder, and blowing 


5 p himſelf along with the officers of juſtice; but in two or three days 
ne courage failed, and on being ſhown the rack, he made a full diſco- 
[10g try of the conſpiracy. As the number of thoſe who had engaged in 


i We plot did not exceed eighty perſons, they could make no ſucceſs- 
attempt to defend themſelves, and were of conſequence taken and 
lt to death. The earl of Northumberland was detained ſeveral years 
oner in the tower, and fined L. 30, coo, on account of his having 
mitted Percy into the number of gentlemen penſioners, without re- 
amel ing him to take the uſual oath. The Lords Stourton and Mor- 

unt, two Catholics, were fined, the one of L. 4000, and the other 
10,000, becauſe their abſence from parliament had occaſioned a ſuſpi- 


on of their being concerned in the conſpiracy. 


m with the Proteſtant part of his ſubjects, and convinced them 
at he was not in any terms of friend{hip with the oppoſite party, 
e was, however, haraſſed with diſſenſions betwixt himſelf and 
$ parliament. Beſides the differences on account of money mat- 


hi „ he had now reſolved upon a marriage betwixt his ſon Charles 
0 a the Infanta of Spain. His eldeſt ſon, prince Henry, a youth 


great hopes, who was greatly averſe to any Popiſh match, was 
ely dead, and as James imagined any other princeſs than a daugh- 


I iiz 
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pt. by more than 80 perfons for 20 months, was diſcoyered in the 


. . Oo * . 4 
mong thoſe heroes in villany who were concerned in the ſcheme. 
n comparing theſe circumſtances, it was reſolved to make a further 


wder; and in Fawkes's pockets were found the matches neceſſary 


This attempt againſt the life of the king conſiderably ingratiated 


of France or Spain below his ſon, the ſovereigns of theſe coun- 
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tries had now an opportunity of managing his moſt important politic 
In the year 1613, the princeſs Elizabeth had been given in marrias 
to Frederic Elector Palatine, who, truſting to ſuction 
a powerful alliance, raſhly engaged in an enterprii ma 
which in a few years occaſioned the loſs of his dM eaſu 
+ minions, and reduced him to miſery. In the ye ale 
1619, the States of Bohemia having taken arms in defence of u ema 
Proteſtant religion, againſt Matthias Emperor of Germany, and con at. 
nued their revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand II. made an offer ith t 
their crown to the Elector Palatine. The young prince accepted ti 
offer, without conſulting either his father-in-law, or prince Mauri ich! 
his uncle, whoſe authority in the United Provinces was almoſt abſolut H arle 
The conſequence of this was almoſt inſtant defeat and ruin; ſo that Maire 
was ſcarce known in England that he had accepted the throne, beſoi pri 
it was likewiſe announced that he had been defeated in the deciſy 
battle of Prague, obliged to fly in diſtreſs with his family to Holſt ur 
land, and that the Palatinate had been entirely conquered by thigh 
' enemy. | —© 5 674 - | 
This report threw the whole nation into a ferment, and the conf 
deration of what their Proteſtant brethren in Germany ſuffered, urge m 
them ſtrongly to a war with the houſe of Auſtria at all events. Jameſaped 
| however, reſolved on pacific meaſures, to which perhaps his attach bel 
ment to the Spaniſh match was his principal motive, and on this 
built his hopes, which poſiibly were not altogether ill founded, both « 
relieving his own neceſſities, and of getting his fon-in law reinſtated rue 
. _ rmx But whatever might be the vie tien 
* Veen of the ſovereign, the parliament could not by aue ape 
Ong e 33 means be e to enter into them. The co 
oftieSpaniſhmatch. mons framed a remonſtrance againſt his proceec 
| —_ _ _ 1ngs; but the king being informed of their deſigngÞ rec 
wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which he {ſharply rebuked them tor di uniſte 
bating about matters far above their reach and capacity, and ftrid\'erec 
forbade them to meddle, in any reſpect, with his government, or dec 
matters of ſtate; but eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's match vi th. 
the Spaniſh princeſs. The commons framed a new remonſtrance, ipend 
which they aſſerted their right to debate on all matters of gover's pu 
ment, and that they had a right to freedom of ſpeech in their 00 | 
bates. This was treated by the king as a denunciation of war, rathqta, e 
than an addreſs of dutiful ſubjects; but the commons in return frame 
the prote ſlation already mentioned, which the king tore with his on 
hands out of the journals of the houſe. This produced the firſt remark 
able breach betwixt a king and parliament of England, and affords tl 
2 firſt inftance of the ſovereign advancing a man ca 
Firſt member of count, of his intereſt in parliament. Ihe member a 
non] 0 luded to was Sir John Saveile, a great opponent oft 
- of his intereſt in Court meaſures, who was now appointed comptrolle 
büßt. of the houthold, a privy-councellor and baron. dy v 
ö this time alſo commenced the firſt diſtinction betweqe in 
Whigs and Tories; the former taking the ſide of liberty, the latter ot 
regal authority. x i | 5 : 7 etenc 
Notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, James perſiſted in his reſolutidegr. 
concerning the match of his ſon with the Spaniſh princeſs. The U 


"Unhappy marriage 
of the. princeſs Eli- 
Zabeth. 


ould | 
altina 
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latch. 
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Spain for a long time reſolved to oppoſe his deſires, but at laſt, on 
Lmes's making ſome. conceſſions in favour of the Catholics in England, 
i match was concluded, and nothing ſeemed wanting but a diſpen- 
won from Rome, which might be conſidered as a mere matter of 
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whe Imality, But while James exulted in the good effects of his pacific | 
nis M eaſures, and in his own ſuperior ſagacity, his hopes were ſuddenly ö 


ited through the miſconduct of the duke of Buckingham. This no- 
man, ſuddenly raiſed to the higheſt honours, without any one quali- 
ation necefary to ſuſtain the rank he bore, had fallen into diſcredit - 
ith the Prince of Wales ; and in order to ingratiate * TE 
mſelt with him, now propoſed that the prince along W r 
m him ſhould pay a viſit to the Spaniſh princeſs, and Buckingham 
barles as a knight errant, and Buckingham as his to Spain. : 
wire, This was agreed to without hefitation by . 


je ye 
of th 
con 
offer ( 
ed th 
{auric 
ſolutt 


r 


that : RY oy 
beſonl e prince, but the event proved unfortunate. They ſet out on their in 
ecifyMhurney through France, under the names of Jack and Tom Smith; „ 
Hot unluckily at a ball at Paris, the prince ſaw Henrietta the king's 0 
y Meter, and, as is ſaid, fell in love with her. This did not, however, {a 
Weevent him from purſuing his journey to Madrid. Here he met with I 
conch a reception as muſt undoubtedly ſtigmatize his after conduct with 1 
urge ominy. He was viſited by the king in perſon, who we wel | 3 
Jameſeaped upon him all the favours he had in his power 2 1 in 
attac beſtow. Having expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude kenny HM tal 
his Hr the confidence he repoſed in him, he made him a preſeat of a #1 
zoth Widen key which opened all his apartments in the palace, that the [if 
ted ice might have acceſs to him on all occaſions, without any intro- 9 
viewlWlion ; he took the left hand of him upon every occaſion, except in * 
y ae apartments aſſigned to Charles, for there he ſaid the prince was at 1 
e conWpme. Charles was introduced into the palace with the fame pomp * 
occedWd ceremony uſed. at the coronation of the kings of Spain; the coun- 25 
eſigu received puhlic orders to obey him as the king himſelſ; the prime 1 
for M iaiſter Olwarez, though a grandee of Spain, who had a right to ſit * 
ftridlvered in the preſence of the king, would not put on his hat while % 
r dee the preſence of the prince; all the priſons. of Spain were opened, bh 
h wie the priſoners received their freedom; every ſumptuary law was 19 
ce, Mpended during his reſidence; and, in ſhort, every appearance of joy 1 


put on, as if the moſt fortunate event had happened to the king- 


. IR PEE TOY 


oven 
ir n. The prince, however, was not indulged with a ſight of the In- 

rathWota, except in public, until the arrival of a diſpenſation from Rome. 4 
rameWſiis was for ſome time put off by the Pope, in hopes of obtaining 4 
s ouß re favourable articles to the Roman Catholics in England: at lail «4 


vas ſent; but the Pope, in the mean time, hap- | 
ling to die, the nuncio refuſed to deliver it until it Unaccountable ra- 
ſolution of Charles 
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Mars 


ds th 


mY on His f p | e 
C14 oa be confirmed by his ſueceſſor. A ſecond pro- to break off the 1 
er Mfalination enſued ; and in the mean time the prince match. F i 

of tht Spain with a full determination to break off the + 
q 


As 


latch, | | 5 | 

dy what arguments Buckingham had prevailed on the prince to be- 
ve in ſuch direct oppoſition to his moſt ſolemn engagements, we 
anot now pretend to gueſs. Certain it is, that every delay and 
ence were made uſe of on the molt frivolous grounds by the 
lutz degroom, in order to oblige the king of Spain to break off the treaty. 
ja wp was aware of this inſidious behaviour, and. therefore ſuffered 
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do. He even condeſcended to give a written obligation to reinſlate f 

elector Palatine in his dominions; but when he found this was of 
avail, he ordered his daughter to lay aſide the title of princeſs of Wale 
and to give over all rear of Charles for her huſband, : 

; £1 otwithſtanding this ſcandalous behaviour on i 

1 part of the mar, Britain, a match was ſoon aj 
France. negociated with the princeſs Henrietta of Franc 
er bo; It was no farther reſented on the part of Spain tj; 
by making preparations for war, which was begun on the part 
James, but with very bad ſucceſs. Difappointed in their expectati 
of aſſiſtance from France, and no proper meaſures having been tak 
even for diſembarking the. troops, they were obliged to return, not or 
without having performed any military exploit, but worn out with fic 
meſs, while one half had periſhed at ſea by a peſtilential diſorder. 

e in © be other remarkable tranſactions of the reign 
Conſpiracy in 12- ſames were a conſpiracy formed againſt him ſoon ; 
vour of Arabella > | ö 

Stewart. ter his acceflion te the throne of England, in favo 

8 of Arabella Stewart, a near relation of his own, 2 
equally deſcended from Henry VII. The particulars were never mad 

public, and the only thing which makes any account of it in the leaſt i 
terelting at preſent, is the concern which Sir Walter Raleigh is ſi 
to have had in it. For this he was tried and condemned, on very u 

juſt evidence: however, he was not put to death till after thirteen ye: 
impriſonment in the tower; and then not for his pretended treaſon, ht 
on another pretence of having committed hoſtilities againſt the Papil 
Another tranſaction was the civilization of Ireland, which certain 
ſhewed James to be poſſeſſed of very conſiderable abilities in promotini 
the arts of peace, and was undoubtedly the principal glory of his reig 
Of this we ſhall ſpeak: particularly in the hiſtory of Rell. 
James did not long ſurvive the misfortune of his troops employe 
in the Spaniſh expedition, the grief of which is ſuppoſed by ſome to ha 
baſtened his death. He expired on the 17th of March 1625, in the 590 
FU 63 of his age, and 22d of his reign over England 

N gather. He was ſucceeded by his fon Charles, under who 
LET „ 6577; the diſſenſions which had already begun to take plac 

ſoon broke out in the moſt open and violent mannel 

The firſt quarrel took place with regard to mone 
and in it the parliament were undoubtedly t 
offenders; as, though they knew that their ſovereign had great d 
mands to anſwer, they voted ſuch a ſcanty. ſupply as could not by an 
means anſwer his purpoſes. The king attempted to reaſon them in 
a compliance; but this was found impoſſible. Inſtead of hearkenng! 
bis arguments, they made complaints about the growth of Popery ; dt 
manded a rigorous execution of the laws againſt Papiſts, and a repe 
of thoſe againſt the Puritans. They proceeded to make ſome laws 0 
the ſubje& of religion, in which, and indeed in all their proceeding! 
they ſhewed ſuch an arbitrary and intolerant ſpirit, that the king thoug 
proper to diſſolve them. RE ena es 


Quarrels with his 
firſt, parliament. 


A new parliament was called ſoon after the diſſolution of the firſt, b 2m 
in the mean time, the king was obliged to borrow money from bis ul at 


jects on privy-ſeals, the bad conſequences of which were ſoon viſible, nc ey 
only as it afforded a very ſcanty ſupply, but likewiſe produced a - 
"8 : | Pi. . | gri 
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tons dilguſt in the nation. With this, however, Charles made a 


© to equip an armament for the proſecution of the war with Spain; 


| nothing of any conſequence being performed by it, the clamours 
and with bis 


inſt the court were greatly increaſed. The new par- 
ment were no more complaiſant than the former. 
hey voted a larger ſupply indeed, but delayed the 


ſecond. 


ng of it into a law, until they ſhould have an opportunity of forcing 


king into what terms they choſe. Not contented with this, they 


ide an attack upon Buckingham, who was hated by the whole na- 


0; on which the king commanded them. to finiſh the bill for his ſub». 
les, without meddling with his ſervant, and threatening them with 
lution in caſe of non-compliance. +" ev 


* 


This threat was attended with bad conſequences; and the commons 


uſed to proceed on buſineſs till they had ſatisfaction for their privi- 


rs; on Which occaſion likewiſe the king was obliged to comply. 


hey. next prepared a remonſtrance againſt levying 
mage and poundage without conſent of parliament, 
duty which had been laid on by James; and, as it 
utituted near one-half of the crown revenues, had 1 
i gained this point, the king mult have been entirely dependent upon 
n. This he avoided at preſent by diſſolving the parliament, but he 
not thereby relieved. New methods were neceſſary to procure mo- 
if 5 after ſome or * had been _ without producing the re- 
lite ſums, a general loan was required from the e 
jects, This — refuſed by a great many people eee 


ing tonnage and 
poundage. | 


tughout the kingdom, the conſequence of which was impriſonment, 


hugh generally a diſcharge was given upon applying to the 2 ; AE. 
7 


b time, however, five gentlemen reſolved to ſtand trial, and by this 
flute oppoſition to arbitrary power, have been celebrated as patriots 
r ſince. Their names were Sir Thomas Daniel, Sir John Corbet, 
Walter Earl, Sir Thomas Heweningham, and Sir Edmund Hamb- 
. Theſe inſiſted upon releaſe as due by the laws of their country, 


i not as any favour from court. The matter being debated, it plain- 


appeared that the priſoners ought to be ſet at liberty on finding bail; 


tthe court party finding the queſtion likely to be carried againſt them, 


nanded the gentlemen back to priſon, without determining on the 
telity of admitting them to bail at preſent. od 

This arbitrary and cruel evaſion of thelaws ſatis- 
I neither party, and the clamours, now raiſed almoſt 
the utmoſt, were carried ſtill farther by afl unſuc- pF 

ful war, which, at the inſtigation of Buckingham, had been entered 


VUnſucceſsful war 


with France. The king being (till in the higheſt degree neceſſi- 


k, as having no ſupply for carrying on the war he bad undertaken, 
| aged to call a third parliament in 1628. This : 
gmbly bebaved in ſuch a manner as ought to have f I; | 
ciliated his affection. They voted a much larger 2 a Ty, 
ply than he had ever received, inſiſting only in re- | 


that they 


uon that no unuſual right or power was pretended on their part, nor 


they intend to infringe the royal prerogative in any reſpect; oy 1 
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with France. 


Dutiful behavour _ 


ſhould from this time forward have no more occaſton te 
plain of forced loans, .benevolences, taxes without conſent of par- 
nent, arbitrary impriſonments, and martial law. They ſaid in their 
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only get free by a prorogation. 


p 


aimed only at ſecuring the rights and privileges which their ancet;Mi.wer 


© had enjoyed. 5 e 85 
oe Io this petition, which was entitled that of right, th 
| Duplicity of the Eing gave anevalive anſwer, thereby diſcovering a wa 
king 4 . 8 ga ; n L g 8 a 
vf candour very unworthy the dignity of a 'monarc 
The parliament, however, were not now to be trifled with; they ne 
only perſevered in their preſent attempt till the king was forced to co 
ply, but .inſtantly after prepared a remonſtrance againſt tonnage an 
poundage, and the duke of Buckingham, from which Charles coul 


3 The commons foon got free of their enemy th 
| +a Hs mu” duke, who was murdered by one Felton, hs ha 
| formerly ſerved under him as a lieutenant. The kin 
inſiſted that the aſſaſſin ſhould be tortured, in order to make him diſcove 
his accomplices, but the parliament declared that cruel practice, thou 
it had been frequently practiſed, to be totally illegal. The contentio 
about tonnage and poundage now began to grow more ferious, andi 
1629 ended in a final diſſolution of the parliament ; the king being 
much diſguſted with that aſfembly, that he reſolved never to call an 
more. OS, „ A 
The conſequences of this reſolution were, that the king, being no 
deſtitute of reſources for any foreign enterpriſe; was obliged to mak 
peace with the powers againſt whom he had hitherto carried on wa mer! 
and whatever money he wanted for his internal government, was levied rank 
entirely by virtue of his prerogative. Thinking now to bring his fu mda 
jects into obedience by innovations in religion, he was weak enoug e cox 
1 | FO WINE, ns introduce in England the ceremonies uſed in nes 
wh hy" wk N fourth and fifth centuries; and it was believed, re, 
religious matters. only by the diſcontented Puritans, but even by t! 
court of Rome itſelf, that England was again abo 
to ſubmit to the Holy See. Thefe innovations were deviſed and put Wit reaſ 
practice by Archbiſhop Laud, who had a great aſcendency over ers re 


king, and whoſe attachment to the abſurd ceremonies of Rome was lam. 
great, that a cardinals hat was twice offered to him privately. TI ſuppl 
anſwer he gave, as he tells us himſelf, was, that * ſomething du en re- 
within him, which would not ſuffer his compliance until Rome wild cou 
otherwiſe than it is.” But whatever the difference betwixt his relięiꝗ zoo. c 
and that of Rome might appear to himſelf, it certainly appeared veitort rr 
little to others. He inſiſted on the ſame profound ſubmiſſion to Which tl 
clergy, the ſame obedience'to creeds and decrees of ſynods and counciiico ho 
and the ſame ſuperſtitious obſervance of days, poſtures, meats, &c. le; 
ders were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted upon, that the communion ta new 
ſhould be removed to the eaſt end of the church, railed in, and cal! to c: 
an altar, as the clergyman who officiated generally received the 2% The | 
lation of Prie/t; all kinds of ornaments, eſpecially pictures, were do, w 
duced, and many of theſe, upon examination, were found to be the ey mig 
wich thoſe in the maſs-book. In compliance with this vaſt indulg*1s: was 


Ing's g 


granted by the king, Laud and his followers exclaimed on all occaſio 
red of 


_ againſt any attempts towards civil liberty and a free conſtitution; | 


king care, however, to txempt themſelves, inſiſting upon their ar gain 
and apoſtolical privileges. All right to private judgment in matter ln T. 
religion was denied; biſhops. held eccleſiaſtical courts in their A not | 


Chark 
howe! 


id him 


name, without any mention of the king's authority; ſo that . 


N' 7. 
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ell erer jealous of the encroachments of his parliament, ſeemed 
wy to fubmit himſelf in every point to the juriſdiction of the clergy. 
But though Charles found theſe innovations practicable in England, 
wal caſe was very much altered when he came to attempt the ſame in 
land. The very mention of Epiſcopacy there 
y nos ſufficient to ſet the whole nation in a flame. . E 
be firſt reading of the liturgy was attempted in Scotland. 

> an Giles's in 1636, but ſuch a tumult was there: 

j excited, that it was not thought prudent to attempt it. A uni- 
al combination began to take place, notwithſtanding which Charles 


7 ti unued inflexible, until at laſt he was rouſed to a ſenſe of danger, 
ha an inſurrection which he was totally unable to ſuppreſs. Four tables, 


they called them, were formed in Edinburgh. One conſiſt- 
core of nobility, another of gentry, the third of miniſters, and the 
dong erh of burgeſſes. The table of gentry was divided into many ſub- 
-ntioffdinate ones, according to their different counties; and in the four 
|: whole power of the kingdom was lodged, and they were every 
here obeyed with the greateſt alacrity. | | 
One of the firſt acts of this new government was 
e publication of the Covenant, a paper which 
no rtained the moſt violent and expreſs renunciation j ang. 

Popery in all its various branches, which had 


publication of the 


Uranks and degrees of men; and the combination ſoon became ſo 
midable, that the king found himſelf obliged to prepare for war. 
novote covenanters were not backward on their part; but when the two 
n mies were in 1 of each other, the king unwarily concluded a 
e 


d, ace, and diſmiſſed his military force. The ill conſequences of this 
dy re ſoon perceived. The covenanters raiſed their demands to ſuch a 
abolleoree, that war was almoſt inſtantly recommenced{ the king could 
put Wit reaſſemble his army for want of money, while his adverſaries had 


er AN ers ready at command. In this exigency he was obliged to call a 
vliament ; but this offered only remonſtrances and complaints inſtead 
| ſupplies ; ſo that a diſſolution very ſoon took place. Charles was 


Ya reduced to the neceſſity of borrowing money from his miniſters 
> Valid courtiers ; and by theſe he was ſo much beloved, that a ſum of 
110198. zoo, ooo was ſoon ſubſcribed. Various methods were fallen upon to 
vert money from thoſe who were not willing to part with it ; by all 


0 ich the king was at laſt enabled to raiſe an army of 19,000 foot and 
Xo horſe. After all, however, he had not reſolution to venture a 
ttle ; but, when the armies were on the point of engaging, conſented 


d to call a parliament. Ts 5 
The Houſe of Commons in this aſſembly, which met November 3. 
bo, was the molt numerous that had ever been known; and, that 


ey might begin with a deciſive ſtroke, the firſt ſtep of their proceed- 
geg was an impeachment of the earl of Stafford, who had been the 
aoMne”s great favourite, and who, on that account, had incurred the 
1 red ot all the three kingdoms. 90 terrible a combination was form- 

| 


(cr The lords were intimidated into paſling the bill, and the king 
a not reſolution to ſtand againſt the the popular outcry. Even Staf- 
0 himfelf wrote a letter to the king, in which he voluntarily gave up 
vol. I. | EE | | his 


Violent oppoſition _ 


Covenant in Scot- 


merly been ſubſcribed by James himſelf. It was now ſubſcribed by 


a new negociation; the conſequence of which was, that he was obli- 


Lzpainſt him, that he was almoſt inſtantly attainted of high trea · 
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his life for the ſatisſaction of the people. Archbiſhop Juxon alone h. 
the courage to tell the king, that if he thought the bill unjuſt, he ough 
by no means to conſent to it. 
The irreſolution of the king was manifeſt, not only by conſenting 
again the dictates of his r ede to the execution of this unhapp 
nobleman, but by yielding his aſſent to a bill which operated in ir 
moſt miſchievous manner againſt himſelf. This was, that the preſel iat 
parliament ſhould neither be diſſolved, prorogued, or adjourned, b 
by their own conſent. The commons gained this extraordinary adva 
tage by a politic manceuvre of paying the military on both fides. The 
raiſed money by loans from the city, which they atterwards repaid IN to 
taxes laid on the people. At laſt the citizens, either of their own accord an 
or by the ſuggeſtion of others, began to raiſe difficulties againſt furthdi 
loans without ſecurity : © We make no ſcruple, ſaid they, of truſting init, 
parliament, were we certain that the parliament would continue till o le 
repayment,” &c. To remove objections of this kind, the king, as v 
have ſeen, conſented to an expedient the moſt pernicious in his circuit |: 
Aance that could poſſibly have been deviſed. be Cl 
The commons having now got all the power in their own hand r pe 
ſoon ſhewed themſelves more incapable of governing the kingdom th: 
even thoſe who had hitherto given ſo much diſcontent. Many falutarfCturl 
regulations indeed were made at firſt ; but in various reſpe&s the utmoWiſhd in 
partiality and injuſtice was difcovered in their proceedings. They ad a te 
tempted in vain to prevent the king from paying a viſit to ScotlanM 
in 1641; after which it was propoſed that a committee of parlia be c 
ment ſhould attend him, under pretence of reſpect, but in reality vii cou: 
a view to be ſpies on the conduct of their ſovereign. It was even hint 
ed, that it would be proper to appoint a protector during the king due 
abſence, who might have liberty to make laws without his conſend{ſich, t 
About this time Ge marriage betwixt the princeſs Mary and Prin 
of Orange was concluded with conſent of parliament, and was almolton 
the only thing in which the two parties agreed during the remainder ¶ ¶ bo ſt 
this reign. In Scotland the king ſtrove to reconcile the people by heap 
ing favours upon the Puritanical party, but had the mortification t 
find not only that he was not able to do ſo, but that, by his pre 
tended attachment to the Puritans, he diſguſted many of his friend nel v 
The Engliſh parliament, in the mean time, threw out groundleſs u 
ports of plots and conſpiracies againſt their lives, which they dexteroul 
pn to ſuch a degree, as to obtain a guard from Eſſex, the king M ne 
1 0 n 
While the affairs of Cn ae. en on in this calamitous channel, 5G 
4 Fgreat rebellion broks out in Ireland, where the Papiſts mad ed 
i c was - effort to free themſelves at once from the oppoliti e no 
party, by a general maſſacre. The unfortunate ſovereign, whoſe pc ve : 
was already annihilated throughout his dominions. bore the blame offſÞ®®bat 
all, and was ſuſpected of having inſtigated the Popiſſi party to this crue 
meaſure. So far from this, it was evident that his word now had en 
tirely loſt its effect, and he was every where diſregarded, inſomuch tes 
that the very perſons who had all along exclaimed ſo vehemently again relling 
Papiſts, and the encouragement given to that party, now refuſed .. 
aſſiſt in reducing them to obedience. As the Scots had all along mad me 


ſuch an outcry againſt Popery, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that on = 1 crop 
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led out to fight againſt that goo who were to them ſo obnoxious, they 
ald inſtantly, repair to the ſtandard by thouſands. __ 8 
lead of this, when Charles applied to Scotland ait in reduclag 
aliſtance againſt the Iriſh rebels, they refuſed to the rebels. 

any. thing of conſequence, except the ſending 
anifioners to London to treat with the Engliſh parliament. The 


diate recourſe to England. Here he was treated in ſuch a manner 
plainly ſhewed that nothing leſs than the total abolition of regal 
mer would ſatisfy them. The king having in his s meful boba vi 
ech ſaid, that he committed the charge of Ire- amt maT? 
u to them, they inſtantly interpreted his words parliament. 

an abſolute renunciation of all authority and | 

dition in, that iſland. The unfortunate monarch was obliged to 
mit, while the crafty patriots, under pretence of the Iriſh expedi- 
0, levied money and raiſed: forces, which they ultimately reſolved to 
ploy againſt their ſovereign. On the ſame pretence, they voted 
ay law which could tend to aggrandize themſelves ; and if at any 
ie Charles refuſed his royal aſſent, his conduct was imputed to the 
e pernicious counſels which had originally brought him into ſuch a 

of enmity with his people. 5 1 | 

Charles, in the mean time, having finiſhed his, negociations in Scot- 
din the beſt manner he was able, returned to London. He recei- 


val; but this was ſoon damped by a remenſtrance preſented him 
the commons. In this they ſet forth, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the 
{ counſels which had hitherto influenced the king, inſinuated very 
anly that he had promoted the Irifh rebellion, inveighed againſt the 
duction of Popery and ſuperſtition ;, the only method of preventing 


parliament could confide in. This remonſtrance was followed by a 
Ition of a ſimilar nature, while the unhappy prince, deſtined to ſub- 


indignation he might feel in his heart. e commons, however, 
ated with any conceſſion which the king could make, proceeded in 
r furious career of ambition. They now told the lords, that © they 
ulelves were the only true repreſentatives of the people, while 
r lordſhips held their ſeats only as private individuals, acting in a 
ticular capacity; and therefore, if their lordſhips would not conſent 
Ks neceſſary for the preſervation of the people, they would, in con- 


lter, and repreſent the matter to his Majeſty.” All this time they 
med the nation by continual pretences of plots and conſpiracies, 
We no conceſſion made by the ſovereign could quell their clamours, 


ion... = sf: to er | {4,21 "PEA 7s 
i this extreme diſtreſs the king found himſelf ſupported by ſome 
ad en ced officers, and gentlemen of the inns. of court, who now offered 
much otect him by force from the popular rage, as no other method of 


gain eling their fury ſeemed to remain. Thus a civil war began to take 
{ed te. The adherents of the king were called Cavaliers, while they 
made med their opponents Round-heeds, on account of their wearing 
being eropt hair, in obedience, as they pretended, to the orders of the 
* : Kkk2 Apoſtle 


calle 


g therefore, finding himſelf diſappointed in one kingdom, had im- 


our ef the Engliſh 


a temporary ſatis faction from the public joy which appeared on his 


ieh, they ſaid, was to entruſt all offices of ſtate to ſuch perſons as 


tto ſtill greater indignities, was obliged to five a civil reply, what- 


ion with ſuch lords as were more ſenſible of the danger, join to- 


any mode of action he could adopt render him the object of their 
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Apoſtle Paul. Frequent ſcirmiſhes enſued, which for the moſt p 
terminated in bloodſhed. The tumults continually increaſed, and i tin 
popular cry againſt bifhops and retten-hearted lords went on to ſuch tht" 
degree, that at laſt, by the advice of the archbiſhop of York, a nun} of L 
of the biſhops retired from the upper houſe. This was done'by a proteffi af! 
tion, in which they ſet. forth, that © though they had an undoub that 
right to fit and vote in parhament, yet in coming thither they had bd lan 
menaced, affaulted, and affronted by an unruly multitude, and co pail 
no longer, with ſafety, attend their duty to the houſe. For this real ou 
they proteſted againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and ou 
valid, which ſhould paſs during the time of their forced abſence.” Cat] 
ſigning of ſuch a proteſtation was undoubtedly imprudent to the refo 
degree, and was attended with the very worſt conſequences. The: the 
ſentees were impeached of high treaſon, and taken' into cuſtody, w dilp 
none durſt ſpeak to them, or utter a word in their favour. Only ol b 
member of parliament ſaid, that he did not believe them guilty his 
high treaſon, but that they were ſtark mad, and ought to be comn 0 
ted to Bedlam. | 1 e of | 
This imprudent ſtep of the biſhops was followed by one ſill woſ butt 
taken by the king himſelf. Finding that the Houſe of Commons co ſeen 
be mollified by no conceflions, he determined at laſt to try what co der: 
be done by the force of his authority. Herbert, the attorney · gene dec 
was ordered to enter an accuſation of high treaſon againſt lord Ki he 
bolton, and five of the moſt popular members of the Houſe of Comme lan 
on account of their having endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental A did 
of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his legal authority, and to ſoor 
poſe on his ſubjects an abſolute and tyrannical power ; that they had loſe 
vited a foreign army to invade the kingdom; that they had aimed ear] 
ſubverting the very being and right of parliaments ; and had raiſed . te 
countenanced tumults againſt the king. In conſequence of this acc un 
tion, which was brought forward in the Houſe of Lords, the king f vit 
a ſerjeant at arms, to demand, in his name, the five members cf Thi 
Houle of Commons. The ſerjeant was ſent back without any poli" 
anſwer, on which the king himſelf went to the houſe, with a deſg 
ſeize the obnoxious members. On his firſt entry, he deſired the ſpea det 
to let him know whether any of them were in the houſe ; but the lau the 
falling on his knees, replied, that he had neither eyes to ſee, nor tony Wit 
to ſpeak in that place, but as the houſe was pleaſed to direct him, 4 29 
aſked pardon for being able to give no other anſwer. Charles fat I Nei 
lome time in the houſe; in order to obferve whether the accuſed m To 
bers were to'be found ; but they had left the houſe a few minutes I for! 
fore his arrival. On leaving the place, he was inſulted by the popula 8'v 
aud {till more fo by the commons, when he attempted to mollity ten 
by 2 letter. l Y S155 © e | ger 
C Charles had now yielded up almoſt the Whole ine 
3 A 1 5% king Kis prerogative, excepting only that he ſtill req toe 
NS ing the executive power, and thi — tur. 
and parliament. the executive power, and this the commons t 
dddeoured to oͤbtain. Here, however, Charles Þ In 
ſtop to his conceſſions, and when, in ſome remonſtrances, they defired BN or: 
be allowed to command' the army for a ſhort time, he peremptotih Seo 
plied, “No, not for an hour.“ This broke off all friendly intercc an 
1 


And both parties prepared for war. The King retired to Vork, 
the people were more loyal, and he found himſelf ſupported by a m 
. I — 2 . — © - 5 8 9 ; | l por 
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thing undone that might tend to pleaſe the people, without allowing 
their ſovereign even a ſhadow of authority, drew up a paper conſiſting 
of 19 articles, in which they enumerated ſuch conceſſions on the part 
of his majeſty as would ſatisfy them. The ſubſtance of theſe was, 
thatno man ſhould: remain in council who was not agreeable to par- 
lament ; that no deed of the king's ſhould have validity, unlefs it firſt 

in council, and was atteſted under their hands; all officers of ſtate 
ſhould be choſen with conſent of parliament ; none of the royal family 
hould.-marry without conſent of parliament or council; the laws againſt 


reformation of the liturgy and church-government ſhould take place with 
The dhe advice and conſent of parliament ; all the forts and caſtles ſhould be 


of both houſes. Theſe terms were deemed ſo intolerable by Charles and 
kis counſellers, that war was inſtantly reſolved upon. SES 

Our limits will not admit of any particular detail Cs 
of the military SORE which now took place. f te (if t 
N 1 : ; N : 5 : vil War. 
Suffice it to ſay, that though at firſt every advantage 

kemed to be in favour of parliament, the royal party ſoon gained confi- 
derable advantages. The fortune of the war, however, was finally 


who appeared on the parliamentary ſide. In the mean time, the pars 
lament ſolicited and obtained aſſiſtance from the Scots, while the king 


ſoon after their arrival in England, the royal cauſe continued daily to 
had loſe ground. In Scotland indeed great exploits were performed by the 
med Ml earl of Montroſe ; but the army he commanded was too inconfiderable 


to accompliſh any thing ' deciſive. The fate of the king was deter- 
mined in 1645 by the battle of Naſeby, in which his forces were defeated 
with the loſs of 4000 private ſoldiers, and 500 officers taken priſoners. 
This was followed by ſome other engagements of ſmaller conſequence, 
in which, however, the royaliſts were always defeated. Even Montroſe 


defeated by Lefly, when moſt of his forces were diſperſed, Charles in 
the mean time had retired to Oxford, to which place Fairfax advanced 
with the victorious parliamentary army. Finding it no longer in his 


ment, informing them that he was ready to grant them their own terms. 
To theſe, they for ſome time returned no anſwer; but at laſt they in- 
tormed him that they were preparing ſome bills, to which if he would 
give his aſſent, they could then be more able to judge of his pacific in- 
tentions, The king therefore finding himſelf in dan- | 


zer of being taken priſoner, and led in triumph by his The king ſurren- 
| | ders himſelf te 


hole infolent Engliſh ſubjects, reſolved to put himſelf into args h 
cla tne hands of his countrymen the Scots, who, he na- Pare ys Tm 
allo Uh turally thought, would be more favourable to him. Euglim. 

spaß In this he was moſt miſerably deceived. Superſtition = * 


or avarice prevailed over every motive of honour or humanity. The 
Scots thought this a favourable opportunity ef recovering the arrears 
due to them. A large ſum really belonged to them, and they claimed 
much more than was due Thus, on condition of receiving L. 400,0c0, 
fhey baſely repaid the confidence of their diſtreſſed ſovercign, by deliver- 
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yerful party than he expeted. The commons, defiring to leave no- 


Catholics ſhould be executed; the votes of Popiſh lords excluded; the 


 dipoſed of by parliament ; and no peers made, but with the conſent 


decided by Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, two generals 


did the like from the Iriſh ; but the latter being defeated and diſperſed 


vas no longer attended by his good fortune, having been ſurpriſed and 
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power to make any reſiſtance, he ſent repeated meſſages to the parlia - 
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kalen place among the popular party themſelves, of whom, though a 
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ing him into the hands of the Engliſh. This bargain, it muſt be ackngy. 7 
ledged, appeared ſo infamous to the parliament, that they once voted TE 
for the protection and liberty of the king; but here the General Aſn. ire v 
bly interpoſed, and informed them, that as the king had refuſed to whe 
the covenant which was preſſed upon him, it became not the godly to M Ta 
concern themſelves about his fortunes. This dreadful mandate was in- 
ſtantly obeyed; the king was delivered up without any ſtipulation in his aol 
faveur, and rigorouſly confined at Holdenby in the county of North. Wy: 


| ampton. 4 oe 
3 But though the parliament had now entirely ruin- 
Me ed the king, they had by no means eſtabliſhed their bouſe 
e e own power as they expected. The officers who had They 
been fo active in the dethroning of their ſovereign were conſcious of the Mie 1: 
attachment of the army yo them, and did not mean to aſk any rewards, 
except what they could confer upon themſelves. A diviſion had alſo 


large number were preſbyterians, the majority were independents. The N Cl 
former would now have willingly conſidered matters as finally re. 
duced to order, and therefore propoſed that a part of the army ſhould Munn 
be diſbanded. This was reſolutely oppoſed by Cromwell, who was the if Ch 
leader of the independent party, and had long been ſcheming to engroſs i. 8 
all the power into his own hands. Inſtead of diſbanding themſelves, Nauſe, 
therefore, according to the commands of parliament, the ſoldiers, through Wh. n 
bis influence, preſented a petition, in which they deſired an indemnity, Wh. de 
| matified by the king, for whatever violence they might have committed Bat t. 
againſt him. This was reſented by the commons, and an open rup- kc. 
ture took place. A military parliament was formed in oppoſition to | 
that which for ſo long a time had ruled the nation; and of this new par- bers 
hament Cromwell took care to get bimſelf elected a member. Every Ne ene 
thing then ſucceeded to his wiſh: Having ſeized the perſon of the 
king, and being at the head of a well diſciplined army of 20, ooo men, Momme 
he ſoon gained poſſeſſion of the metropolis, and overcame every fee- arts 
1 ble oppoſition which could be made by parliament, 
ne rave fate of It only remained therefore to diſpoſe of the king 
TY and of this he and his party were the abſolute and 
uncontroulable judges, This unhappy prince had hitherto indulged 
himſelf with fome 8 hopes that the nation at laſt, perceiving the 
miſchiefs in which they were involved, would make him arbiter of the 
differences bet wixt the contending parties, and thus reſtore him to his 
ſovereignty. But no ſooner had Cromwell obtained the complete vic- Mud 4 
tory over the Houſe of Commons, than the king was treated with the Ne vas 
utmoſt diſreſpect, and even kept in perpetual fear of his life. He there- WW. 1 
fore reſolved to quit the kingdom; but in this laſt reſource he was alio 
diſappointed, being betrayed to the governor of the ifle of Wight, who 
kept bim confined in Cariſbrook caſtle there. During his confinement in 
this place, a negociation was carried on betwixt him and the parliament. WW... 
The latter were now thoroughly convinced that they had carried ma- WW. for 
ters too far; and as they had formerly depreſſed the power of the WM... 
king by means of the army, ſo they now attempted to depreſs the power 
of the army by means of the king. All efforts, however, were now ted 
Late. Cromwell, baving overcome a new faction, called the Lerellen, 
who diſallowed all ſubordination whatever, advanced with his victorious 
army to Windſor, to which place the unhappy Charles had been remo- Bly da 


ved, 


antag 
erent 
and: 
b p14 


ted WM ied, and furioufly demanded vengeance on him. The conſequences 
m- e well known. The king was tried by a mock tribunal of fanatics, 


ake cr rather religious hypocrites, condemned, and beheaded on the zoth 


to c [January 1649. 5 | 5 
in- The death. of Charles was ſoon followed by a 
bis N ifolution of the monarchy in England. When the 
the N Houſe of Peers met on the day appointed in their 


Diſſolution of the 


( dournment, they ſent down ſome votes to the commons, of which the 
un- Witter took no notice. Soon after the commons voted that the upper 
neir bouſe was uſeleſs and dangerous; for which reaſon it was. aboliſhed. 


had They voted it high treaſon to acknowledge Charles Stuart, the fon of 


the Wie late king, as ſovereign of England, or ſucceſſor to the throne. A 


rds, We great ſeal was made; every department was accommodated to a 
alſo rpublican form of government; and it is even ſaid, that the commons 
1 2 WMitended.to bind the princeſs Elizabeth to a button-maker, and the duke 
The Na Glouceſter to ſome other mechanical employment; but the former 


re. Won died of grief, and the latter was ſent abroad by Cromwell. The 


uld WMommons next proceeded to puniſh thoſe who had adhered to the cauſe 
the Charles, executing ſeveral noblemen of diſtinction, which fo provoked 


rols | | they re' 1h | 
the Scots, that they revolted from the republican _—_— 


ves, WMeauſe, and acknowledged prince Charles for their king. 

ugh The prince had reſided at Paris for ſome time after W 
uty, Ie death ef his father, and was now content to accept of any terms. 
tted put though his acknowledgement by the Scots might be a temporary 
* ftisfaction, he had the mortification to ſee his adherents cruelly perſe- 
n to 


ited by the very perſons who pretended to eſpouſe his cauſe. Among 


Par- Withers the brave marquis of Montroſe was taken, as 353 
ru e endeavoured to raiſe the Highlanders in the royal be gn os 
. 1 


aſe ; and being brought to Edinburgh, was con- 


nen emned, and executed on a gibbet 30 feet high; after which he was 
tee- Wurtered, and his limbs ſtuc up in the principal towns in the king- 
zent. Wm. Notwithſtanding all this, however, Charles thought it moſt ad- 
2 ; ntageous to enter Scotland; but ſoon found that his pretended ad- 


rents meant to keep him in continual impriſonment. He was ſur- 
ded by the fanatical clergymen, to whoſe diſcourſes he was obliged 
dpive ear, and to pretend obedience to all their inſtitutions. At laſt, 
nding his fituation intolerable, he attempted to make his eſcape ; but, 


id profeſs the deepeſt repentance for what he had done; after whick 
e was again taken into favour, and a conſiderable army raiſed in his 
alf. Cromwell in the mean time was in Ireland, where he carried 


| _ the war with great ſucceſs againſt the rebels; but on the news of the 
wi" old of the Scots was recalled, in order to defend his country againſt 
mum. On his return he was choſen commander in chief of all the 
cn WMiliamentary forces. With this he was no ſooner inveſted than he ſet 
gif t for Scotland with an army of 16,000 men, in order to oppoſe the 


ts under General Leſly. The latter had formed pefeats the Scots. 


405 moſt excellent defenſive plan, and would undoubt- 


45 unteracted by the ſuperſtition of the preachers who attended his army. 
f 0 ele having imagined that they were wreſtling with the Lord night 
js i day, — at laſt that they had obtained the victory; and, on 


e trength of theſe viſionary notions, obliged their general to engage 
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Eugliſh monarchy. 


ing brought back, he was obliged to own the greatneſs of his fault, 


ly have obliged Cromwell to retire with diſgrace, had he not been. 


"= 
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che enemy at a diſadvantage. The conſequence of this abſurd a4on 0 
was, that the army was defeated with great ſlaughter, while Cromwell er 
did not loſe 40 men. Notwithſtanding this dreadful diſaſter, Charles lia 


did not deſpair, but putting himſelf at the head of the remains of the Wl 
- army, and being ſoon after joined by numbers of royaliſts, determined = 
[ 


to make another attempt. But all his ſchemes were fruſtrated by the 
vigilance of Cromwell; upon which he marched into England, the way ple 
to that kingdom being now open. Here his fortune was ſtill worſe, hot 
for Cromwell was inſtantly at his heels with an army of 40, ooo men, Do 
The royaliſts were ſo com letely defeated, that almoſt every one of Na. 
them was killed or taken ; the king himſelf being obliged to fly without 
any attendants, after having given many proofs of perſonal valour. 

e DIES Charles was now obliged to engage in a ſcene of the t 
Charles II. af. moſt romantic and dangerous adventures. Having cut 
ter his defeat. Off his hair, he put on the habit of a peaſant, and work. 
ed for ſome days at cutting faggots in a wood. He 
next attempted to eſcape into Wales; but found. every paſs fo well 
| 3 that the enterpriſe was impracticable. On his return from the 
' frontiers he met one colonel Careleſs, in whoſe company he climbed a 
ſpreading oak, where they ſpent the whole day, hearing, in the mean 
time, ſolaiers in ſearch of them paſſing below. At laſt he arrived in 
Staffordſhire, where he took refuge in the houſe of one colonel Lane, 
a zealous royaliſt, and where a ſcheme was thought of for conveying 
him to France. To accompliſh his eſcape, it was propoſed that he 
ſhould ride to Briſtol before Colonel Lane's ſiſter, on a viſit to one Mrs 
Nerton in the neighbourhood of that city. In this journey he every 
day met with people whoſe faces he knew; and at one time was obliged 
to paſs through a whole regiment of the enemy's army. At laſt, ha 
ving eſcaped. every danger, he had the mortification to find that no ſhip 
would ſet fail from that port, either to France or Spain, for a month to 
come. Leaving Briſtol therefore he proceeded to Dorſetſhire, where he 
was received with great pleaſure by Colonel Wyndham; but in purſuing 
his journey to the ſea ſide, he had a more narrow eſcape than ever ata 
ſmall inn where he had ſtaid all night. That day had been appointed 
for a ſolemn faſt; and a fanatical weaver, who had formerly been a 
ſoldier in the parliamentary army, had exerciſed his talents in preaching 
againſt the king ; and Charles himſelf, to avoid ſuſpicion, was among the 
audience. It bappened that a ſmith, of the ſame principles with the 
; weaver, had been examining the horſes belonging to the paſſengers; and 
came to aſſure the preacher, that he knew by the faſhion of the ſhoes, 
that one of the ſtranger's horſes came from the north. On this the 
weaver affirmed, that theſe horſes could belong to no other than Charles 
Stuart, and therefore went with a conſtable to fearch the inn; but Charles 
had already taken care of himfelf, and left the inn before the arrival 0 
the officer. At laſt he had the good fortune to find a veſſel at Shore 
bam in Suſſex, which tranſported him, after 41 days concealment, t 
Normandy, He had, during this period, been known to ſo many, de 
it is thought he could not have eſcaped longer, had he not. fortunatel) 
met with a veſſel at this critical moment. « 5 | 5 : 

© Cromwell, now in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme aut 
by 1 rity, proceeded firſt to take vengeance on the vc0 
whom he treated as a conquered people; paſſed 4 
; og aboliſhing their royalty, and annexing that kingdom as "ol 
+ - : 22 1 55 | 3 | : ; Vince 
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luce to the Engliſh commonwealth. It was, however, empowered to 
i kad ſome commiſſioners to the Engliſh parliament. Even this humi- 
110 lating ſtroke was ſubmitted to by the Scots, who, wearied out with 


2 the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were glad to accept of any maſter. 
0 As yet, however, the parliament was nominally poſſeſſed of the juriſ- 
** dition ; and, probably ws a view to engage the attention of the peo- 
le, entered into a war with the Dutch. The occa- . 
wy fon of this was ſaid to be the aſſaſſination of Dr Wie wit ene 


Doriſlaus in Holland, who had been one of the late king's Judges, and 


8 was at laſt appointed envoy there from the parliament or commonwealth 
85 o England. Though this murder had not been perpetrated by any of 


the Hollanders, but by an Engliſh royaliſt ; yet, as ſome inſults had after- 
the WY v4rds been offered to a Mr St John, the parliamentary ambaſſador, by 
the friends of the prince of Orange, theſe were deemed ſufficient rea- 
ss for declaring war. At this time, the Engliſh fleet was commanded 
He the celebrated admiral Blake, who, though not bred to the ſervice 
ll late in life, excelled all that had gone before him. On the other 


"_ hand, he was oppoſed by the celebrated Van Tromp, the belt admiral 
eda erer Holland produced. Many dreadful encounters enſued betwixt 
ea theſe two heroes, in which it was difficult to ſay who had the fuperio- 


d in I fit) ; though, as the Dutch felt many and great diſadvantages irom the in- 
a terruption of their trade, they were the firſt to ſue for peace. The par- 


155 liament gave a very unfavourable anſwer ; hoping that, by keeping the 
q 15 mary on foot for ſome tinſe, they would be able to diminiſh the power 


Mrs of Cromwell by land. In this, however, they were 1 
deceived. Cromwell perſuaded the ſoldiers to pre- ture ont by 
oed bent a petition, not only for the payment of their ar- Cromwell. | 
F rears, but likewiſe that the parliament ſhould diſſolve | | 
ſhip ilelf. This was highly reſented ; a violent altercation enſued, the con- 
{quence of which was, that Cromwell, with a party of 3co ſoldiers, en- 


x * tered the houſe, turned out all the members, and locked the doors. Un- 
ſuing viling, however, openly to aſſume a deſpotic authority, he choſe ano 

at ler parliament, but which was compoſed of ſuch fanatics, that he him- 

"ed i elf ſoon became aſhamed of them. In a ſhort time, therefore, the new 
parliament were turned out, and Cromwell folemnly Cons | 

| Who is inveſted 


veſted with the protectorſhip of England, under the IRE 
title of His Highneſs + after which chef xv AN Was 3 « 
adjuſted in the following manner. A council was ap- 1 1 
pointed, the number of whoſe members was not to exceed 21, nor to be 
below 13. Theſe were to enjoy their offices for life, or during good be- 
hariour; and, in caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, 
f whom the protector choſe one. The protector was declared the ſupreme 
magiſtrate of the commonwealth, with the powers of which the kiug had 
uſually been poſſeſſed. He was obliged to ſummon a parl:ament every 
three years, and to allow them to fic five months without adjournment. 
There was to be a ſtanding army of 29,000 foot, and 10, ooo horſe. 
The protector was iuveſted with his office for life; and, on his death, 
was to be ſupplied by council. Of all theſe articles, however, there 
vas only one regarded by the protector, and that was the numerous and 
Powerful army he was allowed to keep on foot. -'Theſe he took care to 
lave well paid; by a month in advance; the magazines were alſo well 
provided, and the publie treaſury managed to the beſt advantage. The 
Vox. I. | L 11 as” council 
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council was choſen from among his officers, and to each of che member, 
he allowed L. 1000 a- year. „ VVV 
Thus was Cromwell inveſted with all the power of a monarch, 
though without the title; and indeed, ſuch was his vigour, activity, Wh k 
"ON 3 1 and vigilance, that it muſt be owned, that at no pe- spe 
tration of the u. Tiod whatever did the nation ever make a more te. 
furper. ſpectable figure. At home he was feared, and abroad Mut 
pos reſpected. The Dutch were humbled, obliged to ſue Wh x 
for peace, and to pay reſpe& to the Britiſh flag. They were compel. alle 
led to abandon the intereſt of Charles, and to pay L. 85,coc, by way char 
of indemnification for the expences of the war; as well as to reſtore Mi 
to the Engliſh Eaft India Company a part of thoſe dominions which 
had been taken from them during the former reign. France was oh. 
liged to pay a deference to the imperious protector; and Spain, by the 
many exploits of admiral Blake, was prodigiouſly humbled. Jamaica 
was taken from them by admirals Penn and Venables ; and Dunkirk 
delivered up by the French monarch. Sa little regard, however, was 
paid to the former conqueſt, that the two admirals, inftead of being 
rewarded. for their ſervice, were committed to the tower, becauſe 
they had failed in an attempt on HBiſpaniola, which they had been or. 
dered to make. | 5 | 


His i b Dos Notwithſtanding all this grandeur and greatneſs, 
of mind and deatu. Cromwell at laſt found himſelf the moſt miſerable 
of mind,and death. * - | | of 2 ; 
| | of mankind. The great exploits performed during 
his adminiſtration, could not be accompliſhed without vaſt expence, 
and this could not be procured without oppreſſing the people. Hence 
clamours were naturally produced againſt him, which were heighten- 
ed by the remembrance of his uſurpation-and other iniquities. Having 
at laſt rendered himſelf obnoxious to every party by his reiterated treach- 
_ ery and hypocrily, and having exhauſted his art of difli mulation, he was 
haunted with the moſt. grievous apprehenſions and terrors. Theſe were 
far from being ill founded; not only were numberleſs conſpiracies formed 
0 him, but it was at laſt proved by a chain of reaſoning, that his 
aſſaſſination would be a meritorious action. This was done by one colonel 
Titus, in a performance entitled, Killing no Murder; a pamphlet per- 
haps inore eloquent and maſterly than any that ever appeared on a 
political ſubject. Cromwell, with all his vigilance, could not find out 
the author of this pamphlet; but, after it appeared, he is ſaid never to 
have ſmiled; he conſtantly wore armvur under his clothes, and piſtols 
1 in his pockets; he regarded all ſtrangers with a ſuſpicious eye, was al. 
ways attended by a numerous guard, and travelled in a hurry. Hene- 
ver returned from any place by the ſame road he came, nor ever flpt 
above three nights together in the ſame chamber. Thus at laſt he ſav 
the infufficiency of human grandeur to procure happineſs ; and to render | 
him ſtill more wretched if poſſible, he was reproached by his own fa - all : 
mily for his crimes and uſurpations. From this horror and an- Ming i 
xiety he was freed by death, on the third of September 1658, after ha- 
ving enjoyed his il gotten power for nine years. : 
„ | On the death of Oliver Cromwell, his ſon Rich. 
His ſon 19 Big ard ſucceeded to the -proteQtorfhip ; but he, being 4 
| 3 5 re 3 man of integrity and virtue, and diſdaining t9 
reſfiga. nc | eee. even ſovereign power at the expence 0 
8 is conſcience, was ſoon compelled to reſign bi 
5 | authorit)) 
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wthority, and content himſelf with a private ſtation. For ſome time 
rch, be thought proper to retire to the continent, but afterwards returned 
vity, Wb Britain, where he changed his name to Clark, and lived, greatly 
pe- eſpected, till the year 1772. = „ 
: re- On the reſignation of Richard Cromwell, the power once more fell 
road Nato the hands of the army; but they not chooſing barefacedly to keep 
o ſue Ie power in their own hands, reſtored the Rump-Parliament, as it was 
apel-ealled, or that fragment of the parliament which had condemned king 


way charles. This aſſembly was no fooner reſtored than they began to 
ſtore Maink of reducing the power of the army, on which the latter inſtantly 
hich Neamed the power they had given by diſſolving them again. A mili- 
s ob- Naury government was now eſtabliſhed, ſo that the nation ſeemed to be 
the Ein danger of endleſs ſlavery, without any hope of redreſs. An end of 
raica Wikis anarchy and confuſion. was now faſt approaching. 5 
kirk Noeneral Monk, at this time in Scotland, with 8coo. re e 
was Wreteran troops, had mo fooner heard of the diſſolu :- 5 
xeing ion of parliament by the army, than he proteſted againſt the meaſure, 
cauſe Mind ſet out on his march for England. As he proceeded, he continued 


preſerve the moſt invincible 1ttence ; ſo that he refufed to commani- 
ate his defigns even to his own brother. The Teſt of the officers began 
nels, Who raiſe an army againſt himꝗ but Monk amuſed them with negociations ; 
and the people, finding themſelves not entirely defenceleſs, began aloud 
b demand a free parliament. At laſt, the Rump parliament, ſuppoſing 
they might now venture with ſafety, began to reſume their ſeats, and the 
vldiers of the army who oppoſed Monk, to deſert their officers; ſo 
at in a ſhort time Lambert, who commanded them, was almoſt en- 
rely abandoned. On Monk's arrival at St Alban's, he ſent a meſſage 
othe parliament, deſiring them to remove ſuch forces as remained in 
London to quarters in the country; and this order he took care to enforce, 
turning out of the city ſuch regiments as refuſed to remove; after 
nich he himſelf took up his quarters, with his forces, at Weſtminſte. 
Vn being thanked by the houſe for his ſervices, he defired them to call 
free parliament ; on which the citizens of London refuſed to pay any 


per- Mates until the members of parliament formerly expelled when king 
on aharles was to be condemned, ſhould be reftored. Monk was diſplea- 
d out Bed with this mark of an independent ſpirit ; and, at the deſire of parlia- 


tent, puniſhed the city by arreſting 11 of the common council, break- 


ultols Wis the gates and portculliſes, after which he returned in triumph to 
as al quarters at Weſtminſter. On reflection, however, he was aſhamed ' 
le ne · t this violent conduct, and made an apology for it, promifing to co- 
Nept perate wilth the mayor and other magiſtrates in ſuch ſchemes as they 


bould judge molt proper for the public good. 


ender i By this defection the commons were very much alarmed, and ftrove 
70 fa: all methods to detach the general from his new friends; but this pro- 
1 an. ig impoſſible, the expelled members were reſtored, and the chiets of 
r ha· be oppoſite party began to withdraw. 


Monk now finding his power ſufficient for the purpoſe he had in 


Rich- Miew, got a new parliament elected, and ſent a 5 
ing eage of invitation to Charles, at that time an pot 2 of king 
g 10ile in the Spaniſh dominions ; but ſo great was 3535 
ce Ae caution of the general, that he refuſed to commit even this meſ- 
n hs: to paper. On receiving it, king Charles inſtantly quitted the do- 
ori) ons of Spain, where he narrowly eſcaped being detained a pri- 


ES ſoner, 
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ſoner, under pretence of treating him with proper attention and reſpeg, 
He now took up bhis reſidence in Holland, from whence he ſent 2 
meſſage to parliament, and was invited back to his dominions with 
the utmoſt joy. A fleet was immediately ordered to wait upon him, 
and ca why conveyed ſafe to London, where he arrived on the 29th of 
May 1666. | 7 8 | ; | 
On the reſtoration - NOcs II. the nation was found to be in a very 
different ſtate from what it had been at the time of its. 

97 255 4 es pron father's acceſſion. When Charles I. A 
the throne, his ſubjects were animated by a ferocious ſpirit of liberty, 
Ignorant of what it was to be free, and equally ignorant of the way iſe fo! 
to make a proper uſe of their liberty when obtained. By this time abi. 
they had ſeen the fatal effects of unbounded liberty, and earneſtly wiſh. {zooe 
ed for a reſtoration of the kingly power; but unhappily they now ran ren 
into the contrary extreme; and as they had formerly oppoſed every 
meaſure of the king, whether right or wrong, ſo they were now on all oc. e air 
caſions equally ready to ſubmit to him. In religious matters a revolution an 
equally important had taken place. Formerly every thing was obſcured | 
by the moſt abſurd and gloomy fanaticiſm; now every thing was mirh e bl: 
and gaiety; and not only the becoming gravity and ſolemnity of rel. Much 
ious worſhip were decried and ridiculed, but even the moſt indiſpen- 
7ble precepts of morality deſpiſed and ſet at nought. Fas NO 
The firſt acts of the new king were popular; but as ſoon as he found bas 
1 himſelf fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, his propen- s pre 
| 8 of the ſity to pleaſure made him not only neglect the duties bat i 
A of a monarch, but even forget thoſe who had molt pu 
. diſtinguiſhed themſelves in procuring his reſtoration, {ſires 
inſomuch, that the act of indemnity, paſſed at the beginning of hisMiitor 
' reign, was ſaid to be an act of forgiveneſs to the king's enemies, ande. 
of oblivian to his friends. After the firit intoxication of loyalty wa. 
over, therefore, the behaviour of Charles became highly difagrecable{iich 
to the nation at large, and it was impoſſible to avoid making diſad. ning 
vantageous compatiſons between the extravagance and diſſipation o ganne 
this reign, and the active and vigorous adminiſtration of Cromwell Nea 
"Theſe diſcontents were greatly heightened in the year 1662, when tte no 
| king fold Dunkirk for L. 40,00c, merely to ſupply his own extravaiſÞcople 
gance. From this time a vigorous oppoſition began to take place ie, 
parliament, and Charles could not obtain money but with much great 
difficulty than before, To ſupply himſelf amply at once, therefore,ſiſſtem; 
he negociated a marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, whoſe fortune With n. 
Was L. 500,000 in ſpecie, beſides the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and e rer 
the iſland of Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. . e 
This treaſure afforded only a temporary relief; the king's extrava e kin 
gancics and neceſſities continued, and in the midſt of this diſſipatior al b ſub 
1 home, a war was imprudently commenced with tee cat 
"By ae e ea Dutch. This war was attended with a moſt dig ruün 
5 26 I graceful circumſtance. A Dutch fleet, under ths ole in 
celebrated de Ruyter, entered the mouth of the Thames, and fail«rce. 
up the river. A chain had been drawn acroſs the Medway, and ſome lteir c 
additional fortifications raiſed along the bank; but theſe were unablqWicam 
to reliſt the force with which they were at preſent aſſailed. Sheer nelſerleer 
was ſoon taken; the Dutch paſſed forward and broke the chain, thous: lu&t 01 
{p3:ificd by ſome ſhips ſunk in the river. The Dutch ſtill a 5 gerſon 
| | ok : TOY; 
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of the Chriſtian religion. Being originally a Preſbyterian, he bad, Wits we 
12661, been deputed by that party to lay their grievances before Med; u 
king. Inſtead of this he abandoned their cauſe entirely, and beca on 
net only a profeſſor of the Epiſcopal tenets, but accepted of the an e ſo « 
| biſhopric of S: Andrews, and commenced a violent perſecutor. AH gain 

the battle of Pentland Hills, he was the foremoſt to take vengeance ¶ les c 
the unhappy inſurgents. Thirty: five of them were hanged before th Men he 
own doors, and ten upon one gibbet, erected for the purpoſe in Edu of h 
burgh. All of them were offered their lives, on condition that the James 
would renounce the covenant; but this was unanimouſly refuſed. Wii of 
the executions were going on, the king wrote a letter to the privy. cc colies 
eil, ordering that ſuch of the priſoners as ſhould fimply promiſe to obe Med. 
the laws for the future, ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the ineorrigibſi de he: 


ſhould be fent to the plantations. The letter was given to Sharpe, vH ely ſu 
did not for ſome time give it to the council. His motives for this deb eme v 


are not known, but they can ſcarce bear a favourable conſtrudioſ eated, 
Whatever they were, it is certain they occaſioned the death of one M 
M<Cail, who would otherwife have eſcaped. It was cuſtomary wi 
the cruel miniſters of the king's vengeance to torture the poor peopl 
whom they caught, in order to force them to violate their conſcience eck, ai 
In the preſent caſe the torture was applied to Mr M Cail with ſuch ri lake. 
lence, that he expired under it. He ſeemed to die in an extaſy of j 
His laſt words were. Farewel, fun, moon, and ftars ! Farewel worlWMempt, 
and time! Farewel weak frail body ! Welcome eternity ! Welcom 
angels and ſaints! Welcome the Saviour of the world! and God tile e: 
Judge of all!“ Theſe were pronounced with ſuch an accent as firvcf many 
the by-ſtanders with aſtoniſhment ; and it is not to be wondered, that i ¶ bout 
proceſs of time, Sharpe, being accounted the author of this and mau e latte 
other cruelties, was murdered. His death was attended with circunWtrivec 


ſtances ſhewing the moit vindictive and unrelenting cruelty ; but conſſiiſtaces © 
fidering what has been already related, he ſeems to have no great cla s ſuc 
to the title of Martyr. „ 5 R cond 
The death of Sharpe was accounted ſuch an atrocious crime, that i tribu: 
new perſecution, much more violent than the former, immediately con it was 
menced. The inſurgents, deſtitute of generals, were eaſily defeated ted: 
Bothwel bridge, with the loſs of 700 killed on the ſpot, and 1200 tale The fi 
priſoners. The latter were now treated with more lenity than before nude 
fach as promiſed to live peaceably under the government were diſmill««fſc par] 
and the refractory, to the number of 200, ſent to Barbadoes, but ed tc 
fortunately periſhed by the way. Two of the clergymen were hangedis eve 
1 ged. An ad of indemnity was paſſed ſoon after; and . amba 
cores. axon ders were given to connive at the conventicles of theWnes's 
Pre ſbyterians for the future; but Lauderdale took care to make this us to 
little ſerviceable to them as poſſible, by eluding the execution of his oh from 
ders under a variety of pretences. | Fe g mo 
It is now certainly known, that Charles II. notwithſtanding his app appo 
rent negligence and diflipation, had all along a defign of re. eſtabli hug give 
Popery, and rendering himſelf abfolete. Nay, ſo much was he attachvMlops 1 
to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, that the reſtoring it in England appears ng a 


eings 
By th 
W olle. 
N 


8 have been his moſt favourite ſcheme. Hence, toward 
entre eee the latter end of his reign, the diſſentions bet 
8 his | = . hel kt, 

n im and his parliaments aroſe to an extreme heig 
A bill for excluding a popiſn ſucceſſor to the mw 


: framed. by the commons, but thrown out by the Lords; parlia- 
ts were Iiffblved, and new ones called, without any purpoſe being an- 
red; until at laſt the king finally diſſolved this aſſembly, with a firm re- 
buon never to call another. From that period his government be- 
ne ſo extremely odious and unpopular, that conſpiracies were form- 
gainſt his life. None of theſe, however, proved ſueceſsful; and 
ce N nles continued to enjoy his authority till the 5th of February 1687, 
the en he was cut off by an apoplexy, in the 55th year of his age, and 
Edu n of his reign. | 


themes II. who ſucceeded Charles, proved ſuch an enthuſiaſt in the 


wil: of Popery, that the nation was inſtantly in a ferment ; even the 
uicholics 3 blaming the exceſs of zeal with which he was ac- 
obe ed. A conſpiracy was quickly formed againſt him, 8 
igibl ite head of which was the duke of Monmouth, pri- ee, are e = 
 whiliitly ſupported by the | ex of Orange; but this gainſt james IE. 
eme was ſo ill conducted that the rebels were quickly 
fated, and their general taken priſoner. He was condemned to loſe 
e bead, and the ſentence was not executed without circumſtances 
ich excited the horror of the ſpectators. The executioner ſtruck kim 
cop on the ſhoulder, on which Monmouth raiſed” his head from the 
ce ek, and looked him full in the face, as if reproaching him for his 
1 ridWiltake. The executioner then ſtruck him twice, but feebly ; and then 
rw the ax from his hands. The ſheriff compelled him to renew the 
ror mpt, and at laſt the head of the unfortunate duke, whe ſeemed al- 
com ey dead, was ſeparated from his body. : | 
di the execution of Monmouth was followed by that Cons | 
we many of his followers. Thirty-five were banged or the dere 
at i out any trial, by Feverſham and colonel Kirke. 9 
nan latter was a man of the moſt inhuman and bloody diſpoſition, and 
cum urired to accompany the death of the unhappy victims by circum- 
ices of unrelenting barbarity. After him the inhuman Judge Jef- 
es ſucceeded. The delinquents were now brought to a kind ot trial, 
t condemnation was the certain conſequence of being brought before 
 tnbunal. Two hundred and fifty periſhed by the hands of juſtice, 
com it * called; and in return for his inhuman ſervices, Jefferies was 
rated a peer. = | „ 1 
The ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's rebellion was followed by the mo& 
3 and arbitrary ſteps of os for the reſtoration of Popery. 
de parliament being diſſolved, Catholics were pro- 
ited to all places + honour and truſt, the Proteſt- _— conduct of 
| . ge 
5 every where expelled ; and, to complete all, 
| WY ambaſſador extraordinary was ſent to Rome, with an expreſſion of 
res's ſubmiſſion to the Pope, and of a defire to reconcile his king- 
us to him. The clergy at laſt took the alarm; but as all they could 
or from the pulpit was to no purpoſe, they now began to think of ta- 
g more effectual methods. A petition againſt the king's mandate 
Yn appointing Catholics to ſome offices in the univerſity of Cambridge 
ut given in, but received with ſuch diſpleaſure by the king, that the 


0 "ings in the city, that James expreſſed more diſpleaſure than ever. 


ritt by this abſurd conduct of the king, an opportunity . _ . 
gt 6 offered to the prince of Orange of obtaining the OY of Gennes 
ef Britain, at which he had long ſecretly 


aſpired; 
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ops who preſented it were committed to the tower. After under- 
mg a trial they were acquitted, and this was attended with ſuch re- 
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3 aſpired 3 having even hoped to exclude James himſelf on his firſt ace eee 


ſion. Having therefore made propoſals to the __—_ perſons in vi... 
kingdom, he had the ſatisfaction to find himſelf invited by all parties I nion 
protect them againſt their arbitrary prince, who threatened to overthry alcala 
all liberty both religions and civil 19 
Revolution in 1088. Having thus aſcertained himſelf of a good 1 Gie 
volution ception in e the prince ſet about maki 14 be 
preparations for an invaſion ; while the infatuated James not only ams 
jected the aſſiſtance of the king of France, but for 2 long time coil valy 1 
not be convinced that there was any truth in the report of the intend: his n 
invaſion. On being aſſured that it really was the caſe, he ſeems fights 
quite loſt in aſtoniſhment, and unable to take any ſtep for his reli acka 
The king of France, who had already propoſed ſome ſalutary ſcheme apabl 
now wrote him with his own hand, that he would divert the invalof;1cd 
of the Hollanders by laying ſiege to Maeſtricht with 30,600 men. Tilroved 
letter was ſhewed by James. to his treacherous miniſter the earl « bnly 1 
Sunderland, who communicated it to the prince of Orange, and liih;: 
quickly reinforeed the garriſon of that place in ſuch a manner as brave 
render the ſcheme of the French monarch impraQicable. James heath 
now no reſource but in making conceſſions to his ſubjects, and the being 
came too late. The Dutch fleet were allowed to croſs the ſea with, co; 
any oppoſition, and to land an army of 14,000 men in the ſame ma ed 
ner. The Engliſh fleet and army refuſed to act; and James, ſecinfhr ſhe 
himſelf abandoned by all, reſolved to leave the kingdom. Even in this biſehiofs; 
failed of ſucceſs, being ſeized at-Feverſham and groſsly inſulted, wil Fladly 
in the mean time the whole power was engroſſed by the prince of eo, be 
range. At laſt, James having found means to let his ſituation be kon mal 
to the council of peers aſſembled at Whitehall, on which 260 of e ſh. 
guards were diſpatched to eſcort him to London. Here he was receivhook a. 
with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; but the prince of Orange {lion or 
a meſſage at midnight, commanding him to leave his palace next moriinged the 
and retire to Ham, a ſeat of the ducheſs of Lauderdale. The unhap tte off 
and ſpiritleſs prince, inſtead of taking any meaſures for his own relidyith tl 
determined to leave the kingdom, and to take refuge in France, whid peric 
. ſcheme he put in execution, contrary to the advice of his beſt friends. When 
I The exiled monarch arrived ſafely in France, on the 2 5th of Decen officer 
ber 1688, after which the prince of Orange naturally became maſters Nine p 
9 III. the kingdom, and was ſoon declared king by the title iy. 
8 85 William III. His queen, Mary, was included in door i; 
title, but never had any ſhare in the power; and as the new king valinhap 
much more attached to the country, * had left them to that which 1 wick 
came to govern, his reign was far from giving ſatisfaction to his peop*Wielothe: 
or happineſs to himſelf. | lnger 
On his acceſſion a cpnſiderable revolution took place in rig ſaughi 
matters. William having been bred up in Preſbyterian principles, wor the 
thereſore deſirous of favouring that party upon all occafions. Ted th 
though highly diſagreeable to the Engliſh, was very Acceptable to ho h 
Scots; and to him the church of Scotland owes its-preſent ſtate of {ev Muvith , 


rity and eſtabliſhment; but, in England, every attempt of the king i 
ſhew favour to the Preſbyterians met with the moſt violent oppoſitdl 
' Notwithſtanding this agreement in religious ſentiments, however, > 


land ſeems to have been an object of this monarch's averſion, which mp 
: o : . et P 


Po 8 


J 


coed either from ſome oppoſition made to him there on his firſt 


in t1:;ccefſ0n; or to his partiality towards England, as the more powerful 
ties tion of the two. Two tranſactions in his reign were particularly 


culated to ſet him at variance with the Scots. The firſt happened 


if Glenco. On the acceſſion of king William, the cauſe of James 
ad been eſpouſed by a few of the nobility of Scotland, though Wil- 
am's title had been allowed to be juſt by the States. Of theſe the 
ly perſon of military ſkill or genius was the viſcount Dundee. 
his nobleman, having collected ſome forces, reſolved to ſupport the 
fights of the exiled monarch. William diſpatched againſt him general 
Mackay, with a 3 body of troops, but he was evidently in- 
apable of coping with the viſcount. An engagement W 
bed ar Killicranky, in which the Highland army 5 
proved victorious, though they were generally armed - - 


ul only with ſwords, and. had not above 40 pounds of powder in 
nd M bbeir poſſeſſion. The victory, however, was dearly purchaſed, their 
as brave general having been mortally wounded in the action. His 


Heath proved the ruin of James's cauſe in Scotland; the Highlanders 
ing ſoon after obliged to ſubmit to the government of William. 
In conſequence of this fubmillion, the king, in Auguſt 1691, pub- 


br ſhould ſubmit, before the laſt day of December thac year. The 


pladly accepted the Eing's offer; but Macdonald of Glen- 


eo, being prevented by tempeſtuous weather, was too late Le wt 


nn making his ſubmiſſion. It was accepted, however, by 

f thWte ſheriff; but Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards earl of Stair, baſely 
«ook advantage of this delay, to procure a warrant for military execu- 
beton on the whole clan. William. from what motive is uncertain, ſign- 


xd the warrant both above and below, and the cruel ſecretary urged 
the officers who commanded in the Highlands to execute their orders 
Fith the greateft rigour. Theſe butchers obeyed. the commands of their 
periors with the utmoſt punctuality. About 40 perſons, men, wo- 
men, and children, were maſſacred. Boys imploring mercy from the 


cc oticers, and clinging to their knees, were barbaroully ſhot by them. 
Nine perſons, ſuſpecting nothing, were murdered as they enjoyed them- 
, 4 Elves at table. Lieutenant Lindſay, having called at Macdonald's 


door in the night time, was admitted in a friendly manner; but as the 
nhappy chieftain was Tiling to receive his gueſts, he was ſhot dead 
with a brace of bullets. His wife, who had already put on her 
lothes, was ſtripped by the ſoldiers, who tore the rings from her 


laughter fled to the mountains, where they periſhed through famine, 
or the inclemency of the ſeaſon. The tempeſtuous weather. pro- 
red the means of ſaving the whole tribe. Lientenant-Colonel Hamilton, 
Who had the charge of the execution from Dalrymple, was on his march, 
with 400 men, to guard all the paſſes from the valley of Glenco ; but 
Was oblized to ſtop by the ſeverity of the weather, ſo that the people 
ad time to make their eſcape. Next day, however, he entered the 
zalley, laid all the houſes in aſhes, and carried away all the cattle and 


It 


poll, which were divided among the officers and ſoldiers. 
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u 1692, and is commonly known by the appellation of the Mailacre 


ned an act of indemnity, including all thoſe who had ſubmitted, 
chiefs of the few clans who had ſupported the cauſe of James 
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lingers with their teeth. Several of thoſe who eſcaped the general 
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It ean ſcarce be wondered that ſuch a monſtrous piece of eruel 
- 5 fhould render the Scots in general diſaffected t. 
: 6 nn phy © RO William's government; and there being no poſſi 
1 : lity of vindicating ſuch a complication of treacher 

and murder, it was thought proper to inſtitute a ſort of inquiry into i 
The matter, however, was ſoon huſhed up by the earl of Stair, wal cel 
reſolved the whole into a miſtake of the officer, and a miſappre 
henſion of dates. To make ſome amend> for his cruelty, king Wil 
liam cauſed his eommiſſioner declare to the ſame parliament whic 
had inquired into the Glenco affair, that © If the members found 
would tend to the advancement of trade, an act ſhould be paſſed for the 
encouragement of fuch as ſhould acquire and eſtabliſh a plantation in 
Africa, Ameiica, or any other part of the world where plantations 


paine: 
the Fr 


might be lawfully acquired; that his Majeſty was willing to declare lat tt 
would grant to the ſubjects of this kingdom, in favour of theſe plan e 22 
rations, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted, in like caſes, to m Not: 
ſubjects of his other dominions.“ In conſequence of this and other del 5. F 


five promiſes, a ſum of L. 400,000 was ſubſcribed for eſtabliſhing an Eaſt 
and Welt India Company ; and 1200 veterans, who had ſerved in 
- king William's wars, were ſent to eſtabliſh a colony on the iſthmus of 
Darien, which lies between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, being i 
the narroweſt place not above 60 miles over, and conſequently very 


town 
as g 
hom 
Britain 


convenient for trading with the Eaſt Indies, as well as the America tunge 
iſlands and Europe. T 0 | pw 
I' be coloniſts met with a good reception from the natives, and would 7 
Probably have ſucceeded, had not the king taken the cruel and diſtogff* Pn 
nourable reſolution of deſtroying that very colony which he had ju * 


created. This he did at the earneſt ſolicitation of the Englith and 
Dutch Eaſt India Companies; and the methods taken to accomplil 
this were no leſs cruel and inſidious than the purpoſe itfelf. Knowing 
that the new colony muſt ſtand in need of ſupplies of proviſions, the 
king ſent orders to the governor of Jamaica and the Engliſh ſettlements 
to iſſue proclamations, by which all his Majeſty's ſubjects were pro- 
hibited, under ſevere penalties, from holding any correſpondenee vil 
the Scottiſh colony, or afliſting it in any ſhape with arms, ammunition 
or proviſions. © Thus, ſays Mir Knox, was the king's heart hardene 
againſt theſe new ſettlers, whom he abandoned to their fate, tho 
many of them had been cevered with wounds in fighting his battle 
Thus vaniſhed all the hopes of the Scottiſh nation, which had engage 
in this defign with incredible alacrity, and with the moſt ſanguine er 
pectations that the misfortunes of their country would, by this ne 
channel of commerce, be completely healed. The diſtreſſes of tit 
People, upon receiving authentic accounts of the fortune of their colon] 
ſcarcely admit of any deſcription. They were not only diſappointed i 
their expectation of wealth, and a renewal of their commerce, bit 

hundreds, who had ventured their all, were abſolutely ruined | 
the miſcarriage of the deſign. The whole nation ſeemed to join in ths 
clamour againſt their ſovereign. - They taxed him with double dealing 
and baſe ingratitude, to a people who had laviſhed their treaſure a0 
beſt blood in ſupport of his government, and in gratification of Ii 
ambition; and had their power been equal to their acrimony, u 


kingdom would undoubtedly have been involved in a civil war.” 1 
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formidable oppoſition had been made 'to William, 28 
d James himſelf had come over to that iſland, in 4” 
hecefsful, as ſhall be more particularly noticed when we come to treat 
of the hiſtory of Ireland. Even the total reduction of that country, 
ad the conqueſt and extermination, of ſome of the Highland chief- 
tains, already mentioned, did not put an end to the plots in favour of 
James, whom Louis XIV. always ſupported. But the hopes of his par- 
tans were greatly diminiſhed by the deciſive victory of La Hogue, 
gained by admiral Ruſſel over the French fleet, In this engagement 
the French loſt 21 ſhips of the line, and fo deciſive was the ſtroke, 
that thenceforward the fleet of that nation was never able to cope with 
he navy of Great Britain. ts 
Notwithſtanding all theſe loſſes and diſappointments, James might at laſt 
have attained his end, ſo far as to have the ſucceſſion | 

ttled in bis family. He had indeed been offered the 3 3 
rown of Poland, through the intereſt of Louis, who 
as glad of an opportunity to rid himſelf with honour of a prince 
hom he could no longer ſupport in his pretenſions to the throne of 
Britain. This project was very agreeable toſthe friends of James; but ſo 
range were the ideas which now occurred to that infatuated prince, that 
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e little proſpe@ there was at that time of being reſtored to the throne 


| would 82 
F Britain, ſurely marks the moſt extravagant imbecillity of mind. It 


diſho | | 
TH was the following purpoſe, viz. That he would ever retain” the 
{| zd oft grateful remembrance of his friends in Poland; that, however, he 
2mplil yould not accept of the crown, had it actually been offered; much leſs 


rould he endeavour to obtain, by ſolicitation, any crown whieh was 


10wIng L 
ot actually his due. That his acceptance of the crown of Poland 
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it. That therefore he would paſs the remainder of his days in his 
reſent forlorn condition, poſſeſſing leſs hopes than ever of being reſto- 
ed, rather than do the leaſt act in prejudice to his family“ 

This happened in 1697, and the very ſame year, at an interview be- 
veen William and Louis, when the peace of Ryſwick was concluded, 
i propoſal was made, that the prince of Wales, James's ſon, ſhould 
& appointed William's ſucceſſor. William agreed to this with very 
tle heſitation, and agreed to procure a repeal of the act of ſettle- 


ne el 
s nenflgeent, and get another 3 in favour of the young prince; but 
of Hach was the infatuation of this unhappy monarch, that he rejected even 


is propoſal, The reaſons offered for this piece of conduct were, that, 


olon | | 
tough he could ſuffer with patience the uſurpation of his nephew, he 


ed i 


2, but Fould never permit his ſon to be guilty of the ſame injuſtice. He ur- 
ed Med, © that thould the ſon be allowed to reign in his father's life-time, 
in thee circumſtance would amount to a total renunciation ; that the 
ealngince of Wales, by ſucceeding to the right of the prince of Orange, 
e mould yield his ſole right, which was that of his father,” &c. Thus 


of bl mned to act in the manner moſt effentially oppoſite to the intereſt 
7, i i his tamily, under pretence of conſulting it, the bigotted and ſuper- 
uous James abandoned himſelf to the auſterities of the Popiſh reli- 
Dußz en. His mind, debilitated _ misfortune and religious enthu- 
d mm 2 | 


Thus matters proceeded in Scotland; but in Ireland Iland of Ireland 


nder to head the inſurgents in perſon. In this, however, he was un- 


je abſolutely refuſed to accept the propoſal. His anſwer, conſidering | 


would amount to an abdication of that of Britain, which he deemed his 
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ſiaſm, was overwhelmed with melancholy, which ſoon affefted = cy 


| ſtitution, naturally ſtrong and athletic ; ſo that, in 1701, he ſudden] 


Death of king 
James. 


After. c | | 
It might naturally have been expected that the great defeat of th 
French fleet at La Hogue, which had effectually de 
the exiled monarch, would have fully eſtabliſhed his rival on the thren 
of Britain; but ſo far was this from being the caſe, that William foun 


Hhimſelf involved in ſuch perpetual and violent contentions with his par 
liaments, that after the death of queen Mary, in 1694, he had fon; 
thoughts of reſigning the crown altogether, though he was ſoon indy 


5 ceeʒd to lay that ſcheme aſide. Ihe true reaſon of thi 
Cauſe of the vio- 
Ieat national diſ- 


contents. 


cal ſcale of Europe. The great object of his life was to humble th 


power of France, againſt which kingdom he entertained the moſt inve 
terate hatred. Hence, during the whole of his reign he had engaye 
Britain in a war with France; though the greater part of the Englil 
had no ſach antipathy againſt that people, and conſidered the interel 


of the nation as ſacrificed to foreign connections, eſpecially as th 
weight of the expence fell principally upon themſelves. The explo 


performed during the courſe of the war were not of ſuch a nature as tt 


reconcile the people to it by their ſplendor. William, as a gener: 
was indeed formidable, and had many reſources ; but, unfortunate! 


through one eircumſtance or other, he was almoſt always defeated ; f 


that at the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1697, the nation came off withou 
the leaſt advantage. The ſums expended on the war were incre 
dible ; and in order to ſupply them, the parliament not only furniſlet 
him with what money they could raiſe by taxes during the year, bu 
> © mortgaged the taxes themſelves for years to come 
and thus they laid the foundation of the nations 
5 debt, which has ſince ariſen to ſuch an height as t 
threaten the ruin of the nation. In the mean time, the king, totall 
bent on the reduction of the power of France, neglected the inter nal po 
ty of the kingdom; heard all the complaints of his ſubjects with the mo 


Origin of the na- 
tional debt. 


Phlegmatic indifference; and as he formed alliances abroad, augment 


the influence of party at home. Thus the minds of the people becan 
generally corrupted, patriotiſm was conſidered as an ideal virtue whi 
had no exiſtence, and the practice of bribing a majority in parliamen 
became univerſal. The vulgar quickly imitated the practice of thet 
ſuperiors ; every principle of morality, or even of decency, ſeemed jo 
baniſhed from the kingdom, and the moſt profligate perſons were rece1v* 
into favour at court. The king bimſelf at firſt inclined to pr 
ſerve as much of the prerogative as poſſible, and with this view had 
ſometimes withheld his aſſent from bills which had paſſed both bout 
of parliament; but this, along with ſome other cauſes, had produce 
ſuch violent conteſts, that William, fatigued at laſt with oppoſition, ad 
mitted as many reſtraints as they pleaſed upon the prerogative in Fig 
land, upon the ſingle condition of being ſupplied with money for ww 


fell into a lethargic diſorder, and expired in a few day; 
On his death-bed he was viſited by the king of France 
| who publicly crowned his ſon as ſucceſſor to the thront 
of Britain, and promiſed to take the family under his proteRion eye 


royed all hopes 6 


diſcontent of the nation was, that William had ac 
cepted the throne of Britain with NO Other view that 
to give himſelf the greater conſequence in the polin 
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** ing on the war with France. After the coneluſion of this war, how- 
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and all his foreign troops, the Dutch guards themſelves not excepted. 


This touched him ſo ſenſibly, that he is ſaid once more to have enter- 


ndzed he was diſſuaded by his miniſters ; but his chagrin and diſtaſte of 
the Engliſh nation prompted him to ſpend moſt of his time on the con- 
nent, where be planed the different ſucceſſion of the European prin- 


f th 
ces, and laboured to undermine the power of his rival Louis XIV. In 


es 
og this he was ſo aſſiduous, that towards the latter end of his liſe, he had 
fon ſound means to become the head of a moſt formidable combination 
par gainſt France, and which under his ſucceſſor brought that kingdom to 
ſom de brink of ruin. He died in the month of Feb- 3 3 
inquf mary 1702, of a fever, occaſioned by the fracture e of king 
Feth of his collar bone. 7 . e 

d ac The reign of queen Anne ſtands e ang” as | 


Succeeded by queen 


thai be moſt glorious period of the Engliſh hiſtory. Be- Anne. 

poli fore the Kh of the late king, every thing was pre- og. 

e th pared for carrying on the war with France with the greateſt vigour. 

inve As the nation in general were then much inclined to a war with that 

gage power, it was ſoon entered into without much inquiry into the juſtice of 

agli te cauſe. The earl of Marlborough was choſen E. e th, 
a | 5 22 ploits of the earl 

ꝛterelſgeneraliſſimo of the allied army, and no choice was f Marlborough. 


ever made more judiciouſly. He had learned the | 

ndiments of war under the famous marſhal Turenne, having ſerved 
4 a volunteer in his army, and his greatneſs had been prognoſticated 
by that celebrated general. In his operations he was aſſiſted by the great 
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ner: 
ateh prince Eugene, who, as a general, was ſuppoſed to be little inferior to 
d; be duke himſelf. Under theſe two celebrated commanders, the allies 
thoufMperformed exploits which to this day are read with aſtoniſhment. In the 
increſWHiit campaign, which took place in the year 1702, Marlborough, without 
nilbe ay conſiderable engagement, drove the French out of all Spaniſh Guel- 


derland, completing his conqueſt by the reduction of the city of Liege, 
n which was found a very conſiderable ſum of money. In 1703, the 


r, bu 
come 


tionaWciies of Bonne, Huy, and Limburg were reduced; and the campaign 
as vas concluded by ſecuring the country of Liege and electorate of Co- 
otallM'ogne from the enemy. The year 1704 was marked with {till more 
| poifW©ziorious ſucceſſes. Marlborough having marched to the relief of the 
e moßz empire, which had been grievouſly oppreſſed by the French, defeated a 


body of the enemy at Donavert ; and ſoon after, being joined by prince 
Lugene, gave them a total defeat at Blenheim. The French army on 
lis oceaſion conſiſted of about 60,000 men, and the allies of 52,000. 
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men No victory could be more cemplete ; the general, with 13,000 men were 
dei alen priſoners ; the camp and all the baygage of the army ſell into the 
tob bands of the victors, and an extent of 100 leagues of country was the 
ee rward of the allies. In 1706, the French underwent another defeat, 
pre kcarce leſs terrible than that of Blenheim, and all the country of Bra- 
ba bant was the reward of the victors. The years 1705 and 1707 were 
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< remarkable, and in the latter the French general Villars ſeemed to 
zam ground; but, in 1708, the arms of the allies were attended with 
their uſual ſucceſs. The French were defeated at Oudenarde, and the 


mo the hands of the allies. The year 1709 put them in poſſeſſio - 
| | a6 ö ee 5 


yer, he met with a moſt ſevere mortification in being obliged to diſ- 


nined thoughts of abandoning the government altogether. From this 
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owns of Liſle, Ghent, Bruges, and all the reſt in the Netherlands fell 
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' houſe of Bourbon on the throne of Spain. To prevent this vaſt acqu 
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of the city of Tournay, though not without a terrible fiege of 21 days 
This was followed by the bloody battle of Malplaquet, in which th 
allied army of 110, o men drove out the French, to the number q 
x 20,0090, from their entrenchments, though fortified in ſuch a manne 
as to be deemed inacceſſible. The victory, however, coſt them ver 
dear, and the moſt generally received accounts ſay, that 20, ooo of the 
beſt troops lay dead on the field of battle. Cunningham, however 
differs prodigiouſly from this account, and computes no more than 6000 
killed, and 9000 wounded on the part of the allies, and 7000 killed, and 
10,000 wounded on the part of the French. The city of Mons was the 
reward of this victory, and all the cities in the Netherlands ſoon afte 
underwent the ſame fate. The laſt great exploit of Marlborough was 
in the year 1711; which, though attended with little bloodſhed, is {ai 
to have excelled all his former ones. His antagoniſt here was the 
marfhal Villars, the ſame who commanded at e and who 
was undoubtedly the beſt commander in the French ſervice. It no 
appeared, however, that he was by no means able to contend with Marl 
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borough. The latter, by mere dint of marching and countermarching, Mad ot 
without fighting a ſtroke, induced Villars to quit a ſtrong line affe de 
entrenchments, which he afterwards came and took poſſeſſion of; thu ute 
effectually preventing him from interrupting the ſiege of Bouchain ok p 


which was the next enterprize. This alſo was ſoon reduced, and a wa 
opened into the heart of France; but juſt at this critical moment, the 
duke, to whom all theſe great ſucceſſes were owing, having for years bee 
undermined by a party, whoſe principles ſeem to have led them to at 
directly oppoſite to the intereſt and honour of the nation, was diſmiſſed 
from all his employments, and another general appointed, with order 
not to act againſt the enemy. 3 X a 8 
| N In other parts of the world, the ſucceſs of the 
| 97 — of du war g, itiſh arms was leſs ſplendid. A ſcheme had bedi 
| | propoſed to eſtabliſh Charles, archduke of Auſtria, o 
the throne of Spain, and this indeed had been in a great meaſure the cauſe 
of the war. Philip IV. grandſon to Lewis XIV. had been placed on the mmi 
| throne of that kingdom, and joyfully received by the greateſt part obtain. 
the people; and he had alſo been nominated ſucceſſor to the crown Ho cc 
the late king of Spain's will. But, by a former treaty among the Eu. 
ropean powers, Charles, ſon to the emperor of Germany, was appointed 
heir to the crown; which treaty had been guaranteed even by France, 
though it was now reſolved by thay, power to place a decendant of tis 
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fition of power to the houſe of Bourbon, queen Anne reſolved to ſup- 
port the pretenſions of Charles: an army was ſent into Spain, under ibe 
command of the earl of Peterborough, a man of moſt romantic valout 
and whoſe ſingle ſervice was reckoned equivalent to an amy. For ſome 
time matters went on well, the greateſt part of the kingdom was redu- 
ced, Charles ſolemnly proclaimed king at Madrid, and his right as ſ0- 
x e owned by the Pope himſelf. At laſt, the earl of Peterbv- 

rough having retired from the ſervice in diſguſt, the allies began to Joſe 
ground; and after the unfortunate battle of Almanza,- all Spain, ei. 
cepting the province of Catalonia, returned to its allegiance. Matters 
might ſtill have been retrieved by the great ſucceſſes of ti* 
duke of Marlborough, had it not been for the conduct of the miniſiij, 

who ſeemed abſolutely determined to throw away every advantage . 
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wo have, by ſucceeding miniſters been characterized as the moſt dif- 


ain, however, did not ceaſe with the battle of Almanza, but conti- 
med till the concluſion of the treaty of Utrecht, and .even then was re- 
hantly given up on the part of Portugal. 
The moſt remarkable ſucceſs by ſea, during this period 
# conqueſt, was the reduction of Gibraltar by Sir George 
Rooke. This, however, was balanced by an unſucceſsſul attempt on 
oulon, and by the loſs of the fleet of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, which 
as wrecked on the rocks of Scilly, he himſelf periſhing in the general 
faſter, and his ſhip with three others being entirely loft. | 

The moſt remarkable tranſaction of this whole | 
im was the union of the two kingdoms of Scot- 
nd and England, which had been ſo often projected in vain, but was 
ww attempted on a different plan. In the former propoſals on this 


Naval affairs. 


Mari ingdom having its own parliament, and ſubje& only to ſuch taxes, 
ung ad other regulations, as thoſe parliaments ſhould judge proper. After 
le 0 


the deſtruction of the Darien colony, William had endeavoured to pro- 
note the union as much as he could; though no meeting on the ſubject 
wok place during the lifetime of that monarch. On the acceſſion of 


wenty-three on the part of England, in the month of October 1702. 
It this time the treaty was broken off, on the Scots commiſſioners in- 
Iſing that the right of their countrymen to trade to Africa and the 
Indies ſhonld be maintained; but it was reſumed in the beginning of 
pril 1706. The Scottiſh commiſſioners ſtill inſiſted on a federal union, 
hich as that of the ſtates of Holland; but the Engliſh were abſolutely 
termined on an incorporation, which ſhould not afterwards be diſſol- 


the Scots, againſt ſubjecting their country to the ſame cuſtoms, &c. 


ommiſſioners, exerted herſelf ſo vigorouſly, that a majority was at laſt 
Ibtained ; upon which all the reſt yielded, except Lockhart of Carnwath, 
P could not by any means be prevailed upon either to ſign or ſeal 
e treaty, | | | | | 

On the 23d of July 1706, the articles being fully prepared, were 
reſented to the lord keeper, and by him to the queen; a ſealed copy 
f the inſtrument being likewiſe delivered by the lord chancellor of 
ctland. They met with a moſt gracious reception from her Majeſty, 
nd proſecutions were threatened againſt ſuch as ſpoke or wrote againſt 
be treaty. Notwithſtanding all this apparent harmony, however, the 
eaty was received by the Scots with the utmoſt abhorrenee, and which 
ſehaps was the greater, that the articles had been carefully concealed 
ul the very moment of its concluſion. On laying them at once before 
lament, ſuch a ferment enſued as was never known in the nation, 


12 leſs in caſes of civil war. Whatever might be the differences of opi- 
n in other reſpects, all parties joined in condemning the union. The 


Wbility and gentry found their conſequence entirely gone by the anni- 
lation of parliament. The people exclaimed that the independence 
" the nation was ſacrificed through treachery and corruption. The 
gation of the Scbts members of parliament to ſtay ſo long at London, 

7 | It 


ad been purchaſed at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, and 


iceful that ever uided the councils of Great Britain. The war in 


Hiſtory of the union. 


head, both nations were ſuppoſed to remain free and independent; each 


een Anne, twenty commiſſioners on the part of Scotland, met with 


ed by a Scottiſh parliament. An obj ection was alſo made on the part 


th England; but the queen having paid two viſits in perſon to the 
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de Scottiſh nation, whoſe murmurs were ſo loud, that they even reach- 
u the doors of parliament. The government had iſſued a proclama- 
on for pardoning all ſlaughter, bloodſhed, and maiming, committed 
won thoſe who were concerned in tumults ; from which it appeared 
bat the averſion of the Scots to this treaty was extreme, and conſe- 
ently that the concluding it would be a moſt dangerous expedient, &c. 
ll theſe arguments, however, were effectually overcome, either by elo- 
ence or influence; the treaty was unalterably finiſhed ; Scotland ceaſ- 
d to be an independent kingdom; and the whole ifland took the name 
{the united kingdom of Great Britain, on the firſt of May 1707. 

On this treaty Mr Knox remarks, that the commiſſtoners on the Eng- 
ih part had the advantage of the Scots, in not only being able ſtateſ- 
gen, but well {killed in trade, while the others, who conſiſted only of 
ds and gentlemen, entirely unſkilled in theſe matters, were apt to ne- 
ect the 1ntereſt of their country in that reſpect. 3 

e complains; that the Engliſh commiſſioners beha- „ 
d in a very illiberal manner. In negociating e 
th a ruined kingdom, ſays he, they were influenced by the narrow 
bort-ſighted principles of commercial monopoly, and the confequences 
ere ſuch as might have been foreſeen. Inſtead of a folid compact, 
brding, upon the whole, reciprocal advantages, and which it would 
are been the inclination, as well as the intereſt of both nations to pre- 
re inviolate, the conceſſions on the part of Scotland, and the reſtric- 
bus on their trade, were ſo quickly and ſeverely felt, that about the 
th year after the ratification of the treaty, the 16 peers who firſt re- 
clented Scotland in parliament, though moſt of them had been the 
pporters of adminiſtration in promoting the union, unanimouſly voted 
tits diſſolution. After a violent debate, hqwever, the motion was 
er. ruled, and the nation ſubmitted reluctantly to its fate. The me- 
polis having no manufactures, now beheld itſelf deprived of its only 
port by the tranſlation of the parliament to London. The trading 
ms pined under the duties and reſtrictions of their commerce; the 
ole kingdom, after ſo many fatal diſaſters, ſeemed to be completely 
ned ; and all degrees of men ſunk under the weight of theſe compli- 
ned misfortunes. The firſt fruits of the treaty in Scotland were a 
ard of cuſtoms, and another of exciſe ; with the appointment of 
mmttoners, collectors &c. with other neceſlary officers. In many 
ts of the kingdom, theſe, particularly the exciſe-officers, were roughly 
ndled ; and, in Orkney, they were ſo frightened by the country peo- 
that the buſineſs was obliged for ſome time to be poſtponed.” 

The next ſtep; of the miniitry was to procure an 

blition of the Privy Council of Scotland, by which Abolition 1 __ 
ry ſhadow of its former royalty was aboliſhed. 2 ee 
de arguments for the diſſolution were, that the : 5 
mbers had been guilty of enormous ſtretches of power, and acts of 
elty ; that it could now only anſwer the purpoſes of an engine of 
art, by which every thing might be governed at pleaſure, and ſuch 


tac 
„ ant 
deen 


of Uenders of parliament procured, both in Scotland and England, as 
10 ad ſerve the purpoſes of the miniſtry. On the other hand, it was 
y GG, that the irregular behaviour of the members was an argument, 
us tor the diſſolution, but the better regulation of the privy council; 


ndin 


tt was neceſſary to preſerve ſuch an aſſembly in compliance with 
um | „5 
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imy to keep it from falling aſunder. It was contrary to the ſenſe of 
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Vere at laſt obliged to ſubmit. 


fication of Utrecht was concluded, an attempt was made to diffoive! 


the ancient uſages of the country; and with a view to reſtrain the 12 
of the people, which was then ready to break out with the utmoſt yy 
lence. In this inftance alſo. the miniſterial - party carried their point 
and the Scots, though they renewed their complaints and clamour 


enc 
weer 
that, 

non, 
onti! 


On the removal of the duke of Marlboroughi 


3 ee 1711, the duke of Ormond was promoted to t ers f 
2 5 e Briti na command of the army, with orders, as has alread aden 
8 - been ſaid, not to fight. His behaviour, and inde a 
that of the whole Britiſh nation, at this time, is repreſented by Cunning wk 

5 | 


ham the hiſtorian in a moſt unfavourable light. The people, ignora 


and brutal, led on to the greateſt extravagancies by an headſtrong a luſioi 


furious clergy, who wiſhed to revive the abſurdities of the Romiſh re. we 
gion, and to form an union between the Engliſh and Gallican churches s 
Ormond, according to him, acted a moſt infidious part, by givingt W. 
enemy intelligence of the deſigns of the allies, even before he declare gal 
that he was not to act in concert with them; nay, the queen herſe * 


proceeding in a manner no leſs ſcandalous. The operations of the 8 


therefore languiſhed, by reaſon of the defection of ſuch a confiderabihiﬀ If 
body of forces, and fortune, who ſeemed to have totally forſaken Loui 8 


began once more to declare on his ſide. A ſepan 
peace was concluded in 1712 between France at 
Britain, the principal terms of which were, that Philip, now acknowl 


ruſt ar 


Treaty of Utrecht. 
eredit 


ged king of Spain, ſhould renounce all right to the throne of Franc he 
that the duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and next in ſucceſſion, ſhoy ; 11 
alſo renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in caſe he became ki 1 f 
of France. The duke of Savoy was to be allowed to poſſeſs the ian 4 
of Sicily, with the title of King, together with the Feneltrelles, Irene 
other places on the continent; which increaſe of dominion was par % « 
derived from the ſpoils of the French monarchy. A barrier was gra 8 
ed to the Dutch; the fortifications of Dunkirk were demolithed ; Gi bf 
raltar and Minorca given up by Spain; Hudſon's Bay, Nova Scot 15 wy 
and Newfoundland, by France; but they were allowed to poli | re 
Cape Breton, with liberty to dry fiſh upon the ſhore. It was agte n 
that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the duch) ag F 
Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. Upper Gueldres was tc belong Bi, _y 
the king of Pruſſia; and as the emperor had long refuſed to comte! 170 
any terms, a time was now fixed for his acceding to the treaty. 0 5 # 
of the articles in this pacification, which reflects the greateſt honour ww 
the miniſtry, was their inſiſting on the liberty of the_Proteitants V 1 1 
ſerved in the gallies of France, or who were confined in the print 
of that kingdom. This famous treaty was ratified at Utrecht, in babeed 
Fear 1713. 5 i uti 
pr bo Bate The diſpleaſure of the Scottiſh nation which I 3 
eee commenced at the union, ſtill continued with fee 1 


abatement, that in the ſame year in which th. F dlarat: 
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treaty of union. In this the Scottiſh peers and commoners were un 
mous. Even the duke of Argyle, who had originally beer its $ 
promoter, now declared in the moſt explicit terms for its 4ifi9ivu 
without which, he ſaid, that he did not expect, in a ſhort time, 25 
either property in Scotland, or liberty in England. Other pec!»> g. 
That it had not produced its intended effect, viz. that of py . 
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wendſhip betwixt the two nations. Inſtead of this the animoſities be- 
meen them were now much greater than ever; and he was perſuaded, 
that, if they were ſeparated, they would be better friends. This mo- 
jon, like the reſt, was over - ruled, but the diſcontent of the people {till 
ntinued : addreſſes were prepared throughout the kingdom, and mat- 
ters ſeemed on the point ef coming to the moſt dangerous extremities, 
when the attempt of the pretender, in 1715, fo divided the minds of 
the people, that no unanimous effort could ever afterwards be made 
tough the union, for a long time was, and {till is conſidered by ſome 
individuals as a national grievance. After the con- vials as 
uſion of the treaty ef Utrecht, the two parties |, ee. 158 Whigs 
lled Whigs and Tories, whoſe diſſenſions had, du- and Tories. 
ing the whole of this reign, kept the nation in a . 
ment, broke out in the moſt extravagant manner. It was now uni- 
erally believed by the Whigs, that the oppolite party, not even ex- 
pting the queen herſelf, had an intention of altering the ſucceſſion 
rom the electreſs Sophia to the ſon of the exiled James. Whether 
ny ſuch deſign as this was ſeriouſly harboured or not, cannot now be 
etainly known; but it is an undoubted fact, that the Tories faintly de- 
ied the charge; and the total removal of the Whigs from all places of 
uſt and honour, in favour of Tories who proteſfied to believe in divine 
ereditary right, ſeemed to give ſome weight to the ſuſpicion. | 
The violent diſſenſions and cabals among theſe parties at laſt came to 
ch an height, that they are thought to have affected the queen's health. 
the fell into a lethargic diſorder, which put an end to her life on the 
zit of July 1714, having lived 49 years, and reigned almoſt 12. On 
er death the hopes of the Tories, if at that time they entertained any, 
i reſtoring the pretender by fair means, totally vaniſhed. 7 
he act of ſucceſſion being produced, by which the eden g oe 
own devolved on George eleQor of Hanover, orders . 
rere inſtantly iſſued for proclaiming him king of Britain; and he was 
uftered to aſcend the throne without the ſmalleſt tumult, or attempt at 
ppolition. It was not long before he ditcovered his inclination to ſup- 
ort the Whigs, and the Tories found themſelves totally excluded from 
le royal favour. Thus the violence of party, inſtead of being diminiih- 
d, was greatly increaſed ; the names were changed from Whigs and 
d Tories, to #anowverians and Facobites ; and as neither were much 
erſant in reſtraining their paſſions, when they found they could indulge 
em with impunity, a kind of perſecution of the Tories now commen- 
ed, This proceeded to ſuch a length, that had the pretender been 
icowed with any tolerable ſhare of mental abilities, he might have un- 
ubtedly excited a very dangerous inſurrection. Want of ſpirit and re- 
lution, however, ſeems to have been the characteriſtic of the family of 
ſuart. The pretender, inſtead of taking any active ſtep, or animating 
de malcontents by his preſence, contented himſelf with publiſhing 
etlarations and manifeſtoes, to be diſperſed by his adherents, while he 
umſelf remained an idle ſpectator on the continent. | 
The Preſbyterians, and conſequently the Diſſenters | 
mm the Engliſh church, now became favourites of Favours Ta OWE". 
be court, as being ſuppoſed more cordial friends to | 
ie Hanoverian ſucceſſion than the Tories. In England, however, their 
Mts were always diſagreeable to the clergy ; and no better method of 
PE od Es Le putting 


byterians. | 
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putting an end to the contentions on the ſubje& of religion occurre 
than by forbidding any diſputations on doubtful points. Wo 
1 5 9 c The firſt parliament being diſſolved, another waz 
the Tories, Called by a proclamation, in which the king complaineg 

| | of the evil deſigns of his enemies, and of his conduct 
and principles having been mile for which reaſon he hoped, 


that his loyal ſubjects would ſend up to parliament ſuch perſons as ap. C 
peared the moſt fit to remove the preſent diſorders The new parla.M tri 
ment being thus compoſed almoſt entirely of Whigs, inſtantly commen.W con 
ced a molt violent perſecution againſt the late miniſtry ; the nation one mer 
more became a ſcene of tumult and confuſion ; and on this occaſio perl 
the riot- act was framed, by which it was decreed, that if any numbet i was 
of perſons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould con ano 
tinve together one hour, after being required to diſperſe by a juſtice oil thre 
Peace or other officer, and after hearing the riot act read in public, ther the 
ſhould be deemed guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. This wag reaf 
undoubtedly a very ſevere act, and one of the greateſt ſtrokes aganff par! 
the liberty of the ſubject that has taken place this century. it is 
© The diſcontents having thus ariſen to a very greà perr 
Rebellion of 1715. height, the Tory party e in earneſt to gelbes Fi 
revolution; a rebellion commenced, and the ſtandard was firſt ſet up ii drea 
Braemar in Scotland. The head of the infurgents was the earl of Ma ever 
who aſſumed the title of lieutenant. general of his Majeſty's forces. TV pow 
veſſels, laden with arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, arrive trifle 
From France, bringing aſſurances of a ſpeedy reinforcement to follow Cha: 
The new general acquitted himſelf with a conſiderable degree of adi the 
vity; but being oppoſed by the duke of Argyle, a battle enſued nea of t. 
Damblain in Perthſhire, in which the left wing of the royaliſts, and tha denc 
right wing of the rebels being defeated, both parties claimed the victory torn 
The victory, however, in effect belonged to the royal party; for tha king 


carl of Mar, being now incapable of making any conſiderable effor prob 
was quickly abandoned by the greater part of his army. In Engla ſpira 
matters went {till worſe. A body of rebels having penetrated into tha but t 
kingdom, were obliged to ſurrender at Preſton to generals Willis anq; pape 
Carpenter, almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke. In the mean time, Jane any 
himſelf acted in ſuch a manner as if he had ſought only the deſtructo happ 
of his own party. For, though deſtitute of money, arms and ammunih in th 
tion, he raſhly landed in Scotland; where, having paraded for a {ho r 
time with an empty ſhew of royalty, but without the leaſt thadow off Brit: 
power, he made a ſpeech'to his grand council, in which he inform lots 
them of his inability to undertake a campaign, and, without further c | 
remony, returned to the country from whence he came. 1 hic 
This abſurd conduct undoubtedly coſt many of his party their le this 
as by his viſit they were induced to ſhew themſelves openly, and tu Brir: 
on his inability to aſſiſt them, were expoſed to the vengeance  u 
court, which was far from being accompanied with much mercy. T1 that 
law was executed with the utmoſt rigour; and the commons, by 4 thou] 
addreſs, declared that they were reſolved to proſecute, in the molt WI poiſe 
gorous manner, the authors of the late rebellion. ' Nor were the)! | 
5 all worſe than their word. The earls of Derwent they 
e Ah Kc. of water, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, with! army 
5 | lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were M count 
peached, pleaded guilty, and were all executed, except the earls of 2 ar 
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red ben and Nithſdale, even though the Houſe of Lords preſented an ad- 
"BE re to the throne, recommending them to mercy. Nithſdale did not 
owe his life more than the reſt to the royal clemency, but eſcaped by 
putting on womens clethes brought by his mother the night before his 
intended execution. Of the private perſons 22 were hanged at Man- 
cheſter and Preſton, and about 1000 were tranſported to America. 

On this occaſion the rebels were brought up to London, to take their 
trials, inſtead of being tried in Lancathire, where the offence was 
committed; and this was by the beſt lawyers confidered as an infringe- 
ment on the ancient conſtitution, by which it was enacted, that every 
perſon ſhould be tried in the place where the offence | 
was commited. This was quickly followed by 
another innoyation. The parltament, having fat 
three years, was, by the laws then in being, diſſolved of courſe ; but 
the danger of the ſtate from the rebels was conceived to be a ſufficient 
reaſon tor protracting the ſeſſion beyond the uſual term. Thus, though 
parliament has aſſumed a right of ſettling the term of its own fitting, 
it is plain, that, with the confent of the ſovereign, it might be made 
perpetual, and not a veſtige of liberty left to the ſubject. OD 
In the mean time, the kingdom was threatened with an invaſion ſo 
dreadtul, that all the machinations of the Tories, 
even though they had been aſſiſted by the whole MN e 
power of France, might be conſidered as mere 1 s 
tiles. The vindictive, and, on equal terms, almoſt invincible hero, 
Charles XII. highly provoked at the king of Britain for having taken 
the advantage of his misfortunes at Pultowa, to make himſelf maſter 
of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with the diſſaffected ſubjects of Great Britain, and a ſcheme was 
formed for landing a conſiderable body of Swediſh forces, with the 
king at their head, in ſome part of the ifland, where they would moſt 
probably be joined by all the malcontents in the kingdom. In this con- 
ſpiracyfcount Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſter, was extremely active; 
but the deſign was broke by the ſeizure of that nobleman with all his 
papers, by order of the king; but the only effectual ſecurity againſt 
any invaſion from that quarter was the death of Charles himſelf, which 
happened at the ſiege of Frederickſhall in Norway, as has been related 
in the hiſtory of Sweden. e : 

The conteſt with Sweden for a time put an end to the trade between 
Britain and that country, which proved a very great | 
loſs to many of the Britiſh traders; and ſoon after 
the commerce with Spain was interrupted by the part | 
which George thought proper to take in the quadruple alliance. By 
this it had been agreed between the Emperor, France, Holland, and 
Britain, that the Emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown 
of Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily with the duke of Savoy 
that the ſucceſſion to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia 
ſhould be ſettled on the queen of Spain's eldeit ſon, in caſe the preſent 
poſſeſſors ſhould die without male iſſue. This treaty gave ſuch offence to 
the Spaniards, that they ſoon commenced a war with the Emperor, whom 
they looked upon to be the principal contriver of it; and a conſiderable 
army was ſent into Italy, to ſupport the pretenſions of Philip in that 
country, France and Britain interpoſed their mediation in vain, and a 
Yar with Spain was relolved on by the court of Britain. Sir George 
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| Byng, with a powerful fleet, was ſent into the Mediterranean, where | 


he took the whole Spaniſh ſquadron, except three, who were preſerved 
by the conduct of one Cammock, a native of Ireland. The Spaniargg 
attempted to revenge themſelves, by ſupporting the rights of the pre. 
tender, an. invading Britain; but this, like other projects of the kind. 
came to nothing, and a peace was concluded; but toward the end of 
this reign, war was renewed, with very little ſucceſs on either fide. The 
Spaniards, on their part, failed in their attempt on Gibraltar; and, on 
the part of the Britiſh, admiral Hoſier proved equally unſucceſsful in 
an attempt to ſeize upon the Spaniſh galleons. The Spaniards, having 
got intelligence of his deſigns, relanded their treafure, while the Engliſh, 
worn out with ſickneſs, and the diſeaſes incident to theſe climates, periſhed 
in great numbers, and, among the reſt, -admiral Hofier himſelf, A 
peace was now concluded a ſecond time, at the mediation of France, but 
upon no ſolid baſis, pretence on both ſides being only wanted to re. 
- commence hoſtilities. | 5 . 
The other remarkable tranſactions of that reign were the South Sea 
Scheme, of which an account has already been given, and the render: 
ing the parlfament of Ireland dependent on that of Britain. This was 
2 ſevere blow to the Iriſh, and was conſidered by them as a very great 
national grievance. % Cons 4 | 
' George I. died in 1727 of an apoplectie diſorder, as he proceeded 
George II. ©© viſit his dominions on the continent, and was ſucceeded 
2M by his ſon George II. under whom the kingdom arrived 
at its utmoſt height of opulence and ſplendor; at the ſame time that 
the burthens of the people were raiſed to a height unknown at any for- 
mer peried. The two great parties which divided the nation were now 
called the Court and Country party, and the ſubjects of their contention, 
throughout the greateſt part ef the reign, were the national debt, and 
the number of forces to be kept in pay. On the king's acceflian, the 
national debt amounted te more than thirty millions; and though 2 
conſiderable interval of profound peace ſucceeded, it was not diminiſh. 
ed, but rather increaſed. The demands for ſupplies were made regularly 
every ſeſſion of parliament, every objection was over ruled, and every 
requeſt for money complied with in its utmoſt extent. The reaſons 
given for thoſe demands were the ſecuring friends on the continent, 
_ Preventing conſpiracies, or enabling the miniſtry to act vigoroully in 
conjunction with foreign powers. NN 55 
In the mean time, the body of the people ſeemed to be ſunk in ex- 
l degeneracy, and avarice and fraud to have 
ee hon ebene been ſubſtituted in place of every duty, of virtue or 
: mamorality. A ſociety had formed themſelves into 4 
company, under the title of the Charitable Corporation, whoſe profeſſed 


deſign was to lend money at legal intereſt to the poor on {ſmall pledges, 


and to perſons of higher rank upon proper ſecurity. Their capital was at 
firſt L. 30,000, but afterwards leave was obtained to augment it to 
I.. 600,800, the care of which was committed to a number of direc- 
tors. At laſt, after the company had continued above 20 years, George 
Robinſon, member of parliament for Marlow, and John Thomſon, 
the company's warehouſe-keeper, diſappeared in one night, and a moli 
_. iniquitous ſyftem of fraud was diſcovered betwixt Robinſon, Thomſon, 
and ſome of the directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
proprietors. In this infamous affair many people of the firit uy 
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vere concerned, ſome of the firſt characters of the nation were cen» 
ved, and fix members of the Houſe of Commons were expelled for the 
molt ſhameful and fraudulent practices. At this time it was aſſerted in 


he Houſe of Lords, that not a ſhilling value of the forfeited eſtates = 
vas ever beſtowed for the public good, but had been applied folely ts 


the purpoſes of venality and fraud. \ | 
During a conſiderable part of this reign the favourite miniſter was 
& Robert Walpole, whoſe principles, however agreeable to the court, 


yere far from being ſo to the people. This ill humour aroſe from his 


augmenting the taxes and burthens of the people to 
z great degree; though indeed we muſt in ſome re- 
ſpect excuſe him, on account of the expence of the | 
ſchemes he had to ſupport, in order to render himſelf agreeable to his 
frereign. The popular fury was worked up againſt him to an extreme, 


Ad miniſt rat ion of 


by an exciſe ſcheme which ke propoſed in 12732. It was introduced in 


1732, by recounting the frauds practiſed by the London factors in the 
ale of tobacco. To prevent theſe he propoſed, that, inſtead of having 


the cuſtoms levied in the uſual manner upon tobacco, every quantity of 


that commodity to be hereafter imported ſhould be lodged in ware» 
houſes appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the crown; and 


ſhould from thence be ſold, upon paying the duty of fourpence per 


pound, when purchaſers were found. This occafioned a violent and 
zeneral ferment, and the Parliament Houſe was ſurrounded by fuch 
multitudes, that the miniſter was at laſt obliged to drop the ſcheme. 
The miſcarriage was celebrated with public rejoicings throughout the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter; on which occaſion the miniſter was 
burned in effigy by the populace, An effort was at this time made by the 
country party to obtain a repeal of the bill for the ſeptennial duration of 
parliaments, but without ſucceſs, though, as the country party ſeemed on 
this occaſion to increaſe in ſtrength, it was thought proper to diſſolve 
the parliament. His unpopularity was increaſed by the gin act, paſſed 


in 1736, and his adopting a pacific ſyſtem expoſed the Eritiſh court to 


the inſults of France and Spain, all of which were put to the account 
of the miniſter. The death of queen Caroline, in 17437, who had al- 
ways been a ſtedfaſt friend to the miniſter, diminiſhed his credit ſtill ſar- 
ther; and the convention at the Prado, by which the Britiſh court 
ccaſented to accept of L. 95,020, in full of all the depredations com- 
mitted by the Spaniards on the Britiſh ſhipping, raiſed the diſcontent 
ill higher, The unſucceſsful war with Spain, in 1739, entirely over- 
tirew his power, and at laſt, finding that he could no longer ſupport 
lis meaſures as uſual by a majority in the Houſe of Commons, he re- 


izned all bis employments in the year 1742, having previous to his re- 


ſignation been created earl of Orford. | 
During the adminiſtration of Walpole, the Spaniſh 
var had gone on very unſucceſsfully; the only in- 
tance of ſucceſs being the capture of. Porto Bello by | | 
almiral Vernon, and of the Manila galleon by admiral Anſon. The 
expence of this laſt piece of ſucceſs was indeed much greater than the 


VUnſucceſsful war 
with Spain. 


profit; for though the value of the prize was L. 313,000, and other 


captures were made to the amount of as much more, it only anſwered 
the purpoſe of enabling ſome individuals to acquire large fortunes, while 


a fine ſquadron of men of war was loſt to the public. An unſucceſsful 
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attempt on Carthagena in South America, where vaſt numbers of u hene 
people periſhed either by the ſword or the diſeaſes incident to the climate ¶ be af 


with the failure of Sir John Norris, who failed twice to the coaft me; 
Spain, without effecting any thing to the purpoſe, more than compenſa her g 
ted the advantages abovementioned. _ TY , I” uke 
Matters were not mended by the removal of the obnoxious miniſter re tc 
The new miniſtry trod exactly in his footſteps; the nation was di. uade 
guſted with unſucceſsful operations by ſea, and wiſhed for a renewal of hi the 
their former victories in Flanders; but they forgot that they had noi Vrenc 
now a Marlborough and a Eugene to command their armies. Their rith t 


. with for a continental war, however, was ſoon gra. Thi 
wo pede 0 5 war tified, in order to underſtand the origin of which it 
U 7 will be neceſſary to inform the reader, that durin 
the long interval of peace, which, through the good conduct of cardj. 

nal Fleury, had been procured throughout Europe, the empire of Ruf: 

| fa, and kingdom of Pruſſia, hitherto little noticed, had come into ſome 
conſideration, A general flame was kindled by the death of Auguſtus 
king of Poland. The emperor declared for the elector of Saxony; 
ſon to the deceaſed king, in which he was ſupported by Ruſſia, while 
France declared for Staniſlaus, long ago nominated king by Charles 

XII. of Sweden, and whoſe daughter the king of France had ſince 


Dunk! 
young 


married. In conſequence of this diviſion of the European powers, Sta · {Roque 
niſlaus had no ſooner taken upon him the title of king of Poland, thau vas to 
he was beſieged in Dantzic by 10,000 Ruſſians; which city being un- Ne v. 
able to hold out againſt ſuch a power, was quickly reduced, and the new Heedin, 
king with difficulty made his eſcape. The French court reſolved to by 
aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, the moſt proper method of doing which was erior 
thought to be a declaration of war againit the houſe of Auſtria; and inWizcd t 
this project Spain and Sardinia concurred, in hopes of ſharing the ſpoils ich, 
In conſequence of this reſolution, the empire was over- run by a French But 
army, who in a ſhort time obliged the emperor to ſue for peace; and He vie 
in the treaty it was ſtipulated that Sianiſlaus ſhould reſign all preten«Wi ent 
ſions to the crown bf Poland, for which France was to be rewarded We em! 
with the ducky of Lorrain, and ſome other valuable territories: Nis of 
The emperor dying in 1740, the court of France, regardleſs of the MWnuccn 
'rench 


treaty, called the pragmatic ſanction, by which the emperor's daughter 
was declared heir of all her father's dominions, they ſet up, in oppo: 
Diſtreſſed ſituatio tion to her, the duke of Bavaria, by which the young 
6 the quicn > queen of Hungary was at once ſtripped of all her in 

| beritance; at the ſame time that the province of 


2 Bri 
nen, 
lis co 


nplifl 


Hungary. 
. | Sileſia was taken from her by the king of Pruflia; urn tv 
who took advantage of her defenceleſs fituation to. renew his pretenſions iter: 
to that province, of which his anceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived: f Lo: 
The reſt of her dominions were attacked by the French, Saxons, and ay r. 
Bavarians ; ſo that the unfortunate princeſs ſeemed in danger of ha anders 
ving her power as a ſovereign utterly annihilated. In this extremity f The 
diſtreſs, her firſt ally was Britain, though the motives of the king's in- Nut on 
terference could be no other than pure. generoſity, or the deſire of bs pate 
lancing exactly the intereſts of the different powers of Europe. Tie {Wb adva 
king informed his parliament, that he had ſent a body-of Britiſh for- m: 
ces into the Netherlands, which he had augmented by a body of ion; 


e. U 


16, oo Hanoverians,. to make a diverſion on the dominions of the - 
| ; 01 


N N' 8. | | : | French, 


- 
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1 french, in favour of the queen of Hungary. Thus | 


nate; e affairs of that princeſs were retrieved in a very ſhort 
& eme; the French were driven ont of Bohemia, while g 
ena. ier general, prince Charles of Lorraine, entering the territories of the 
ue of Bavaria, ſtripped him of all his poſſeſſions, obliging him to re- 


she is relie ved by 
Britain. | 


iter; re to Frankfort, where he lived for ſome time in obſcurity. An effort 
dil. Nnade by the Britiſh and Hanoverian forces to join prince Charles, brought 

al dn the battle of Dettingen, in which, through the imprudence of the 

noi rench, a victory was gained by the alles, who repulſed their enemies 


heir rich the loſs of about 5000 men. | 7 | „ 

gra. This check did not greatly diſconcert the French, who till continued 
ch it oppoſe prince Charles, and in 1744 gained the battle of Fountenoy, 
ring hich proved decifive of the fortune of the war ever afterwards. 

ardi- in the mean time, the French, in order to divert oe 3 
Rub Abe Britiſh forces more effectually from the war in f . e 
ſome e Netherlands, determined on an invaſion of the 


uſtus land itſelf, in order to ſupport the intereſt of the pretender, who was 
ony;Mho be put at the head of the expedition. Fifteen thouſand troops were 
while eſtined for this purpoſe, and preparations made for embarking them at 
arlesMunkirk and ſome other ports neareſt to England, under the eye of the 


ſinceoung adventurer himſelt. They were to be eſcorted by the duke de 
Sta- NRoqueſuille, with 20 ſhips of the line, and the celebrated Count Saxe 
than {Was to command them when landed. Had this invaſion ſucceeded in 
un- Ne way propoſed, there can be no doubt that it would have been ex- 
new eedingly dangerous; but the whole was diſconcert- ,.. 1 ; 
d to by Che WW of Sir John Norris, with a ſu- Jobs arts by Sit 
was{Wcrior fleet, to attack them. The French were ob- © © i; 
d in ed to put back, their tranſports were damaged by a ſtorm ; after 
oils; W'bich, war was openly declared between the two powers. 
ench WF But though fortune had in the firſt inſtance proved unfavoutable to 
and Abe views of the young pretender, he did not for that reaſon abandon 
ten is enterprize. Being furniſhed with ſome money by the court of France, 
rded We embarked in a ſmall frigate for Scotland, accompanied by the mar- 
us of Tallebardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and ſome others; but ſuch 
the aaccountable abſurdity appears at that time to have prevailed in the 
hter {Wrench councils, that the whole force allowed this adventurer to ſubdua 


oli- Ie Britiſh empire, conſiſted only of ſeven officers, and arms for 200 
ung Aen. Even this poor aſſiſtance was by adverſe fortune denied him. 
in. is conſort, a 60 gun ſhip, which carried the arms, was purſued by the 
e of agliſh, and ſo diſabled in an engagement, that the was obliged to re- 


fla; urn to Breſt, while he continued his courſe to the WC 

ions eltern parts of Scotland. He landed on the coaſt 801 * 
ved; )f Lo:haber, a diviſion of {nverneſs{hire, on the 27th of 
and hy 1745, where he was in a ſhort time joined by about 1500 Highs 
has Menders, and began to his journey ſouthward: OT 2 
y of WM The miniſtry could at firit ſcarcely believe the news of his landing; 
in · ut on being convinced of it beyond doubt, Sir John Cope was inſtzntly 
ba WW'lbatched to oppoie his progreis. Charles, in the mean time, continued 
b advance, and, at Perth, proclaimed his father king of Great Britait, 
tom thence, paſſing to Edinburgh, he entered the city without oppo- 
mon; but, for want of cannon, found it impracticable to reduce the caſ- 
e. Here his father was again proclaimed, and a promiſe made of dif- 
Vor. I, , Woe | _ ſolving 


*1 ſpeed. In this expedition their firſt ſtage was to Carlifle, where thej 


x - 
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4 ſolving the union, which at that time was conſidered as one of the 12 rata 
tional grievances. Re 3 SS: Ren 
2 Sir john Cope having now proceeded as far as the neigh bourhoog of il edi; 


the metropolis, Charles drew forth his forces to oppoſe him; and $j 
John, being reinforced by two regiments, reſolved to give the enemy 
. | battle. Victory declared for the rebels, and the 
Gains the battle of royal army were put to flight at Preſtonpans, wi 
Preſtonpans. * y FF Pans, with 
tonpans. the loſs of 500 men. This exploit raiſed the repu- 
tation of the chevalier ſo high, that had he marched to England dire 
there is ſome probability that he might have become maſter of the c 
pital. Unfortunately for him, however, he was induced to remain ina ſur: 
ſtate of inaction at Edinburgh, in expettation of ſuecours which neveelſÞ 
came, ſo that the opportunity, was loſt, without a poſſibility of ever being $t ] 
regained. He was joined, however, by a few of the nobility, and the eldel 
ſon of lord Lovat, with all the vaſſals they could muſter. A pener; 
alarm was ſpread over the nation; 6000 Heſſians in the pay of the Dutch, 
+ Which had been ſent over to the aſſiſtance of the royal cauſe, were diſpatch 
ed northward under general Wade, while the duke of Cumberland ſoou ent 
after arrived from Flanders, followed by a detachment of infantry aud mm 
dragoons, befides volunteers who offered themſelves in every part df 
the kingdom, Charles now refolved, when too late, to make an irrup 
tion into England, and even advanced within 100 miles of London 
but finding few or none ready to ſupport his cauſe, and being affurciM*' 
chat he would ſoon find himſelf oppoſed by a power which it would b 8 fe 
impoſſible to reſiſt, he determined to retreat northward with all poſſihꝗ Ne pe 


ttirely 
e PEO 
hich | 
The 


left a garriſon, with no other view, as it would appear, than to be take: 
as foon as the enemy ſhould come up. Entering Scotland, they pro 
ceeded to Glaſgow, where, having levied a fevere contribution, the 
advanced to Stirling. Here, having waſted ſome time in a fruitlel 
fege of the caftle, they were joined by Lord Lewis Gordon, at the 
head of ſome forces he had raiſed in their abſence. By this and oth 
| | reinforcements, the affairs of Charles began to weat 
. n a better face, and their credit was conſiderably raiſe 
8 buy the defeat of the King's forces at Falkirk, vid 
the loſs of all their tents and artillery, _ 5 8 
This was the laſt inſtance of the good fortune of Charles. The dat ng t. 
of Cumberland having arrived in Britain, was put at the head of tht 
army, conſiſting of 14,c00 men, with whom he advanced to Aberdeen 
the enemy retreating all the way before him. The diſſenſions amonf 
chemſelves prevented the rebels from oppoſing the royal army on ti 
| banks of the Spey. At laſt they came to a refolution to ſtand an en 
Rebels entirely de. 22gcment ; but were utterly defeated at Culloden 
feated at Cullöden. near Inverneſs, where a final period was put to i 
| the hopes of Charles. The viaors behaved in 
very cruel] manner, refuſing quarter to the wounded, unarmed, at 
defenceleſs ; ſeveral priſoners were murdered in cold blood, and ſont 
were ſlain who had only been ſpectators of the combat. After th 
battle, terror and deſolation was ſpread through the country; and in th 
whole neighbouring region made a ſcene of deſolation, ſlaughter, a 
Plunder, _. . „ 
Ihe young pretender was now obliged to engage in a ſeries of at 
5 ys ventured 


Durin 


ESL AD 


tures ſimilar to thoſe in which Charles II. had . | 
en engaged after the battle of Worceſter. Im. AfFrentures of the 
ate after the battle he fled with a captain of 7005 bstens. 
1 6 Mitzjawes's cavalry ; but their horſes being ſoon iatigned, they were 
bliged to alight, and ſeek for ſafety on foot. For ſome days 
| 11. tarles wandered in the country, often without any attendants, and 
ling refuge in caves and cottages. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, with 
fly one or two companions, in continual danger from the royal 
ety oops 5 2 reward of I.. 30,000 being offered for him, either dead or 
"Wire. For fix months he continued in this diſtreſſed ſituation, frequent- 
| ſurrounded by the troops of the enemy, but ſtill delivered by ſome 
roridential incident, until he at laſt found an opportunity of eſcaping in 
dt Maloes privateer ; and after being chaſed by two Englilh men of 
edel, arrived in ſafety in a place called Moarlaix in Bretagne. 5 
N after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, preparations were 
ade for taking vengeance on the unhappy perſons „ rg 
ho had fallen ids the hands of the E eee nn min. 
wenteen officers were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Kennington 
ommon in the neighbourhood of London, and twenty more at Carlifle | 
nd York. A conſiderable number of the common men were tranſport- 
Ito America, and a few obtained pardons. The earl of Kilmarnock, 
rd Balmerino, and lord Lovat, were tried and executed, as was Mr 
Ldcliffe, brother to the late earl of Derwentwater, who was ſentenced 
lab former conviction. The Highlanders were compelled,, under ſe- 
re penalties, to lay aſide their ancient dreſs, and conform themieives 
the faſhion of, the Lowlanders. The power of their chieftains was 
atrely deſtroyed by the abolition of the heritable juriſdictions, and thus 
te people in that part of the kingdom freed from the tyranny under 
bich they had groaned. I 25s | 2 
The ſucceſs of the duke of Cumberland in quaſh- 
F the rebellion in Scotland was ſoon overwhelmed 
nd laſt among a multitude of defeats and loſſes on 5 
6 return to Flanders. Here the French carried every thing before 
em, and in a ſhort time reduced all thoſe ſtrong towns which had been 
nquered by the duke of Marlborough. The allies were defeated at 
oucroux and La Feldt, while the Dutch were thrown into deſpair by 
dukt eing their barrier gone, and their country at laſt laid open to invaſion 
the taking of Bergen- op-· zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Brabant, 
id which, till that time, had been deemed impregnable. Notwith- 
anding theſe victories in Flanders, however, the French met with ſo 
any loſſes and diſappointments, that they became at laſt 8 de- 
dus of peace. A treaty was therefore concluded at Aix-la- Chapelle in 
143, in which no party was a gainer, except the king of Pruſſia, to 
om the poſſeſſion of Sileſia was confirmed. All the reſt were content 
fit down as they had began, only Britain was obliged to conſent 
at two perſons of rank ſhould be ſent to France as hoſtages for the re- 
ſomution of Cape Breton, and ſome other inconfiderable conqueſts made 


Unſucceſsful war 
in Flanders. 


ung the War. | kf 4 EL 
{During the ſhort interval of peace which ſucceeded, the only remark- - 
be incident was the death of Frederick Prince of Wales,_which hap- 


Med 1 761. 1 ading 1 ion. 5 
in 1751, of a pleuriſy ending in ſuppuration. en war with 


fa kiore this time, however, the ſeeds of diſſenſion, which 
ad 1 | ; 1 . France. 
ture never been thoroughly eradicated, began to ſpring | 
0900 2 . 
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up in North America. In making the treaty of Aix. la- Chapelle, 50 
care had been taken to aſcertain the boundaries of the Britiſh and 
French dominions in America, The ſettlement of the barren proving, 


of Nova Scotia therefore gave offence to the court ef France, who no x 
ſeemed to aſpire at nothing leſs than the expulſion of the. Britiſh from unte 
all their ſettlements in that quarter. It was deemed neceſſary, for th with 
ſecurity of the reſt of the Britiſh colonies, that a colony ſhould be ſen nen 
to Nova Scotia ; but the French, who had long been ſettled in the had 
Jand parts of the country, reſolved to uſe every method to diſpoſſeſs thiMhad | 
Britiſh, and excited the Indians to commence hoſtilities againſt them Nat la 
The French alſo, pretending to have firſt diſcovered the mouth of the vere 
river Miſſiſſippi, claimed all the adjacent country towards New Mexic The 
on the eaſt, and quite to the Apalachian mountains on the weft. H dom, 
conſequence of theſe different claims, negociations, mutual accuſation N publ. 
and hoſtilities ſoon began to take place; but the event was, that th lt 
Engliſh were diſpoſſeſſzd of their new -ſettlements, and a formal wala: th 
commenced between the two nations. _ V bold 
CSS The barefaced encroachments of the French, vi The 

8 ee arue a. had built torts on our back ſettlements in America(ſef re 
merica. and the diſpoſitions they made for ſending over vate F 
> bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroachWthe P 
ments, produced 2 wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admin He d 
Boſcawen was ordered with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a friga place 
and two regimens, to ſail to the Banks of Newfoundland, where hfprovi 
came up with, and took two French men of war, the reft of their fer days 
eſcaping up the river St Lawrence, by the ſtraits of Belleiſſe. No ſconfſon, : 
er was it known that hoſtilities were begun, than the public of EnglanWMWamaz 
poured their money into the government's loan, and orders were iſuethe E 
for making general repriſals in Europe as well as in America; and tha Mr 
all the French ſhips, whether outward or homeward bound, ſhould Hef op 
ſtopped and brought into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectua could 
that before the end of the year 1755, above 300 of the richeſt Frendſtount 
merchant ſhips, and above Sooo of their beſt ſailors were brought ini on, 
Britiſh ports. This well-timed meaſure had ſuch an effect, that t Franc 
French had neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to maſWreral 
their ſhips of war; about two years after near 30, oco French ſeanei thing 
were found to be priſoners in England. Fn %%% ĩð⁊1¾ 
In July 1755, general Braddock, who had bei both 


e apocragg injudiciouſly ſent from England to attack the FrencWvitho 
and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was defeated and killed, by fallngWHe w 
into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians near Fort du Queſſe N opinic 
but major general Jobnſon deſeated a body of the French, near Cong ufer 
Point, of whom he killed about 1000. : | idle, 
The Englith at this time could not be ſaid to have any firſt miniſter The 
ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of ih ver w 
Fabinet, which had been Lerne Ae without their conſent. . The Er but be 


liſb navy in 1755 conſiſled of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 1cc 21ſticir « 
each, 13 of 90, cight of 80, five of 74, 29 of yo, four of 66, one 0! vWnent, 
33 of 50, three ot 54, 28 of 50, ſour ct 44, 35 of 40, and 42 of 20; i che el. 
Noops of war of 19 guns each, two of 16, II of 14, 13 of 12, and one e con 
203 beſides a great number of bomb - ketches, fire ſhips, and tenders; ¶ Preſſec 
force ſuffcient to oppcle the united maritime ſtrength of all the po" ar 
6! Europe. Willi that of the French, even at the end of this year, Met that 


incl 
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ucluding the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than ſix 


ee, 
In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were ele- 
nated by thoſe invincible armanents, they were ſunk 
with an account that the French had landed 1, c 
men in Minorca, to attack Fort St Philip there; that admiral Byng, who 
had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of the French, 
had been baffled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galliſſoniere, and that 
it aft Minorca was ſurrendered: by general Blackeney. The Engliſh 
were far more alarmed than they ws ry to have been at thoſe events. 
The loſs of Minorca was more ſhameful than detrimental to the king- 
dom, but the public outcry was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to 
public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for cowardice. 
It was about this time that Mr Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of (tate, 
at the head of the adminiſtration. He had been long known to be a 
bold ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a miniſter. 
The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence but the loſs - 
of Fort St Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt ſucceſſes of 
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r vate Engliſh. privateers, both in Europe and America. The ſucceſſes of 
roach we Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, are almoſt incredible. 
ImiraHe defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Baba, and Orixa, and 
riga placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the new nabobs of thoſe 
re hprovinces. Suraja, Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, was, a few 
r feeſ i days after his being defeated, taken by the new nabob, JIaffier Ally Cawn's 
ſoon oon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation of the preſent 
glandWamazing extent of riches and territory which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in 


iſſueq the Eaſt Indies. 


d tha} Mr Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem 3 

uld ef operations againſt France, than which nothing Me FO 7 
dual could be better calculated to reſtore the ſpirits of his n n fades. 
rene tountrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an inva- 


t int. 
at th 
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ſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England inte 
France itſelf, and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under ge- 
teral Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. No- 
ting could be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. 
lt ſailed on the 8th of September 1757, and admiral Hawke brought 
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without the general making an attempt to land on the coaſt of France. 
He was tried and acquitted without the public murmuring, fo great an 
opinion had the N of the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not 
_ man or a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lye 
lle. | -- | o 


nite The French having attacked the electorate of Hano- The French attack 
ol ßer with a moſt powerful army, for no other reaſons, the electorate of 
Fre but becauſe his Britannic Majeſty retuſed to overlook e 
gun ker encroach ments in America. The Britiſh parlia- | © 5 


of bi 


went, in gratitude, voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of 


fei dle cleQoral dominions. The duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither 
one command an army of obſervation, but he had been ſo powerfully 
rs Wirelied by a ſuperior army, that he found himſelf obliged to lay down 
Ode! 


is arms, and the French, under the duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion 
w nat electorate, and its capital. At this time, a {carcity, next to a fa- 
| 9 mine, 


r, ant 
p61 


ſlips of 8o guns, 21 of 74, one of 72, four of 70, 31 of 64, two of 60, fix 


both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October to St Helen's, 
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mine, raged in England; and the Heſſian troops, who, with the Hane. 
verians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom from an invaſion intend 
by the French, remained ſtill in En fand. So many difficulties concur. 
ring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed to between his ma. 
jeſty and the king of Pruffia ; in conſequence of which, the parliament 
voted L. 670,000.to his Pruſſian majeſty ; and alſo voted large ſums, a. 


mounting in the whole to near two millions a- year, for the payment of o 
$0,000 of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe Caſſel, Saxe Gotha, Wol enbuttel, 5 _ 
and Buckeburg. This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo burdenſome to 255 
England, was intended to unite the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany. Ry 
— - re. Seorze II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian maje. * 
ſome their arms ſty, pretending that the French had violated the con. 15 
under prince Fer- vention concluded between them and the duke of M V's 
__ of Bruni: Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian — . 
OO ſubjects to reſume their arms under prince Ferdinand WM: th 
of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, Who inſtantly drove them out of Ha. dvie 
nover; and the duke of Marlborough, after the Engliſh had repeatedly wolf 
inſulted the French coaſts, by deſtroying their ſtores and ſhipping at Cher. oft 
bourg and St Maloes, marched into Germany, and joined prince Fer. W. 
dinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, which were afterwards increaſed to Ml. 0 
25,000. A ſharp war enſued. The Britiſh every where performed «td 


| wonders, ard according to the accounts publiſhed in the London G2. 
zette, they were every where victorious, but nothing decifive followed, 
and the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. Even the bat. 
tle of Minden, the moſt glorious perhaps in the Engliſh annals, in which 
about Joco Britiſh defeated $0,000 of the French regular troops in fair 
battle, contributed nothing to the concluſion of the war, or towards 
weakening the French in Germany. | 85 
The Engliſh bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap. 
plauded Mr Pitt's adminiſtration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 
other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt, Admiral 
Loniftiours regu. Boſcawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1758, re 
re us Teo” duced and demolifhed Louiſbourg in North America 
| 5 which had been reſtored to the French by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britiſh trade, and 
took five or ſix French ſhips of the line: Frontenac and Fort du Quelng 
in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Britiſh ; acquititions 
that far overbalanced a check which the Britiſh received at Ticonderago, 
and the loſs of about 3eo of the Engliſh guards, as they were returning 
under general Bligh from the coaſt of France. 1 
The Britiſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally for- 
tunate, and the lords of the admiralty received let 
} acer the French. from thence, with an account, that admiral To. 
In che Kast Indies, cock engaged the French fleet near Fort St David's 
and defeats them. on the 2gth of March, in which engagemert 34 
1 French man of war, called the Bien Aime, of 14 
guns, was ſo much damaged, that they run her on ſhore. The Frencl 
| had 6oo men killed and wounded on this occaſion, and the Dritil 
only 29 killed, and 89 wounded. That, on the 3d of Auguſt follow: 
ing, he engaged the French flcet a ſecopd time, near Pondichert) 
when, after a briſk firing for ten minutes, the French bore away with 
all the fail they could make, and got ſaſe into the road of Pond 
Eberry. The loſs of the French in this engagement was 540 killed and 
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woundef 
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ane. WMinded; and that of the Britiſh only 147 killed and wounded. And 
ded Nat, on the 14th of December following, general Lally, commander 
cur. Wc the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſtege Madrafs, which 
ma- vas defended by the Britiſh colonels Laurence and Draper; and after 
nent Wl. briſk: cannonade, which laſted till the 16th of February following, the 
5, 4. hrtiſn having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally 
it of bought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with precipitation, leaving 
tel, behind him 40 pieces of cannon. 


The year 1759 was introduced by the er of the iſland of Goree, 
n the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three 


naje- Nepitab expeditions had been planned for this year in A. {land of Goree 
con. {Wherica; and all of them proved ſucceſsful. One of them 55 | 
e of rns againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where Guadaloupe 
Tian Nas reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt Quebec, the capital 
and of the French Canada, The command was given, by the miniſter's 
He Naarice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. 
ed Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior forces by Moncalm, the bef and 
her. Wiof ſucceſsful general the French had. Though the ſituation of che 
Fer- wuntry which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French threw 
d to p to prevent a deſcent of the Britiſh, were deemed impregnabie, yet 
me Moncalm never relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's courage and perie- 
4» 


rerarice, however, ſurmounting meredible difficulties, he gained the 


15 rights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated the 
jog rench army, but was himfelf killed; and general Dost Mhierat 


Monckton, who was next in command, being wound- os. 

d the completion of the French defeat, and the 5 
glory of reducing Quebec was reſerved for brigadier- general (now lord 
yileount) Townſend. | 


- 


4p. General Amherſt, who was the firſt Britiſh general on command in 
America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce 
niral Al Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks cf 
» 6: Ihe river St Laurence. It is to the honour of the miniſter that Mr Am- 


terlt in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could 
ake it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance. for its miſ- 
arriage; and thus the French empire in North America became fubje& 
Form Brin oo ET. | „„ 
The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruin. 
%, they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve. all by an invaſion of 
n = Britain : but, on the 19th of e e 3 admiral Boſcawen 
attacked the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. : 3 
le la Clue, near the er of Gibraltar, took Le bun 2 eee 
entaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſta the French. 


os if 74 guns, and burnt Le Ocean of 80, and Le Re- = 
l ; Lubtable of 74 guns. The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of feven ſhips 
c 14 tf the line, and three frigates, made their eſcape in the night. And 


In November 20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, com- 
manded by admiral Conflans, off the iſland of Dumet, in the Bay of 
bicay. The Formidable, a French man of war of 80 guns, was ta- 
den; the Theſee of 74, and the Superbe of Jo guns, were ſunk ; and 


15 de Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, were burnt. Seven or 
na ght French men of war of the line got up the river Villain, by throw- 
and 8 their guns overboard ; and the reſt of the ſteet, confiſting of five 


ups of the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the night. B Loy ; 
| | | 5 Briti 
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Britiſh loſt on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals off the coaſt, the Effex ix 
fixty-four guns, and the Reſolution of ſeventy-four. After this en. 
gagement, the French gave over all thoughts of their intended invaſon ye 
of Great Britain. 175 A Derry „ 
In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, wo 1: 
bad with three ſloops of war alarmed the coafts of Scotland, and ac, Bo: 
tually made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was on his retun ov 
from thence, met, defeated, and killed, by captainfMlrett 
Elliot, who was the commodore of three 1hips, in ce 
| ferior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron. Ever nnd 
day's gazette added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes of the Britiſh, and var, 
the utter ruin of the French finances, which that government did non b. 
bluſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as fol ef B 
miſtreis of the main, and had ſucceeded in every meaſure that had bee nd 
projected for her own ſafety and advantage. 27, 


Commodore Elliot 
defeats Thurot. 


The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undeciſive as i Acco 
was expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign 
to the im ernal intereſt of Great Britain. The French again and apai 
ſhewed diſpoſitions for treating; and the charges of the war, which bega 
now to amount to little lets than eighteen millions Sterling yearly, inclin 
ed the Britiſh miniftry to liſten to their propoſals. A negociation was ac 
ber cordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, 
Sed: end $eath of did many other projects for accommodation; but 
George II. on the 25th of October 1760, George II. died ſud 
. denly, full of years and glory, in the 77th of hi 
age, and 33d of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, noy 
George III. eldeſt fon to the late prince of Wales. 3 
The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his pre 
5 dilection for his Hanoverian dominions. He never coul 
1 of entertain an idea that there was any difference betweet 
F them and his Britith dominions,' and he was ſometime 
ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to parliament 
We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified him in ti 
particular foible, yet he never acted by power or prerogative. He wi 
Juſt rather than generous; and in matters of economy, either 
| ſtate or houſhold, he was willing to connive at abuſes, if they ha 
the ſanction of law or cuſtom, By this means miſmanagements abou 
his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, and even unde Wal 
clerks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater than their ley 
ſalaries or perquiſites could raiſe. He was not very acceſſible to col 
verfation, and therefore it was no wonder, that having left German 
after he had attained to man's eſtate, he ftill retained foreign noi 
both of men and things. In government he had no favourite, for! 
parted with Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration with great indifie 
ence, and ſhewed very little concern at the ſubſequent revolutions amo 
his ſervants. This quality may be deemed a virtue, as it contributs 
greatly to the internal quiet of his. reign, and prevented the peoſ 
from loading the king with the faults of his miniſters. In his perſon 
diſpoſition he. was paſſionate, but placable, fearleſs of danger, fond e 
military parade, and enjoyed the memory of the campaigns in wh 
he ſerved when young. His affections, either public or private, v 
never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; 4 


tough his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts of juſtice were 
0 a | | 7 6 Og 5 | 
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| ELA 
yer better filled than under him; this was a point in which all factions 
were agreed. | | a * 
The brighter the national glory was at the time of George. IId's 
death, the more arduous was the province of his ſucceſſor George III. 
Born and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for his native 
country, and an excellent education gave him true notions of its inte- 
reſts; therefore, he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering appzar- - 
ces. He knew that neither the finances nor the population of Eng- 
and could furniſh men and money for ſupplying the neceſſities of the 
andi var, ſucceſsful as it was, and yet he was obliged to continue it, fo as 
bring it to a happy period. He choſe for Nis firſt miniſter the earl 
of Bute, whom he had known ever ſince he began to know himſelf ; 
and among the firſt ats of his reign was to convince the public, that 
the death of his predeeeſſor ſhould not relax the operations of the war. 
Accordingly,in 1761, the ifland of Belleifle, on the coaſt 3 
of France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces 3 * 
under commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon; as ; 
dd the important fortreſs of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies to colonel 
Coote and admiral Stevens. The operations againſt the French Weſt 
Indies ſtill continued under general Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir 
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18 a0 
re, mes Douglas; and, in 1762. the ifland of Martinico, hitherto deem- 
but impreguable, with the iſlands of Grenada, Grenadillas, St Vincent, 
d ſudad others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Britiſh arms, with incon- 


of hi 
NON 


teivable rapidity. © | 55 
By this time the famous family- compact among all the branches of 
ie Bourbon family had been concluded, that it was found neceſſary to 
kelare war = Spain, who, having been hither- Jar ggainſt Sbain 
pno principals in the quarrel, had ſcandalouſly a- declared. 150 
ſed their neutrality in favour of the French. | 

tþetable armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having 
e earl of -Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the, 
tals of the Spanith monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the 
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le waſWiavannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt important fort which his Catholic 
her iiWljelty held in the Weſt Indies. The capture of the Hermione, a 
y baf'ye Spaniſh - regiſter ſhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of 
aboufMWhich was valued at a million Sterling, preceded the birth of the prince 
unde Wales, and the treaſure paſſed in triumph through Weſtminſter to 
lege bank the very hour he was born. The loſs of the Havannah, with 
o conſe ſhips and treaſures there taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded 
rman the reduction of Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies, by general Draper and 


notion mira! Corniſh, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 


for Re millions of dollars. To counteract thoſe dread/ul blows given ta 
differ family-compact, the French and Spaniards opened their laſt re- 
amonuce, which was to quarrel with and invade Portugal, which had been 
ributeg ves under the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms. This quarrel 
peopMvarrailed his Britannic Majeſty, who was obliged to ſend thither ar- 
ertönt ments, both by fea and land; but theſe found no great difficulty in 
ond Wicking the progreſs of the Spaniards. . ; 
wic be negociations for peace were now reſumed, and the neceſſity of 
e, weiiiuding one was acknowledged by all his maje- | 


wm | a : ciations - 
 minitters and privy counſellors, excepting two. Win. 2 We. 5 
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y difticulties were ſurmounted, but the war in concluded. 
many, equally uſeleſs and expenſive, was con- | % 
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tinued between the French and Britiſh with greater fury than ever, 
The enemy, however, at laſt granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry 
thought admiſſible and adequate to the occafion. A ceſſation of arm ca 
took place in Germany, and in all other quarters; and, on the 1oth of ter 
February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between his Britanuic WM thi 
Majeſty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at ve 
Paris, and acceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratificz. a1 
tions were exchanged at Paris; the 22d, the peace was ſolemnly pro- th; 
claimed at the uſual places in Weſtminſter and London; and the trea- WM nm: 
ty having, on the 18th, been laid before the parliament, it met with the M th 
approbation of a majority, of both houſes. ; 
By this treaty che extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St John, were confirmed to Great 
0 Britain. Britain; alſo the two Floridas, with the whole 9 
ns the continent of North America, on this fide the M. 
Mſppi, except the town of New Orleans, and a ſmall diſtrict round 


it, was ſurrendered ts us by France and Spain, in conſideration of our aac 
reſtoring to Spain the ifland of Cuba, and to France the iſlands of por 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and Deſirade; and in conſidera Bri 
tion of our granting the French the two ſmall iſlands of St Pierre and we! 
Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and quitting our preter ſion me: 
to the neutral iſland of St Lucia, they yielded to us the iſlands of Gre no 
nada and the Grenadillas, and quitted their pretenſions to the neutral que 
iflands of St Vincent, Deminica, and Tobago. In Africa we retained onl; 
the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the whole gum tradq Spa 
of that country; but we returned Goree, a ſmall iſland of little value for 
The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies was dictated by the diredio9gff rizc 
of the Engliſh company, which reſtores to the French all the place rica 
they had at the beginning of the war, on condition that they tha fore 
maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And 1 Brit 
city of Manilla was reſtored io the Spaniards ; but they granted to u deri 
the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America whe 
In Europe, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minore hand 
and we reſtored to them the ifland of Belleifle. In Germany, after i min; 
years ſpent in marches and counter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes àuq the 
bloody battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but at , plac 
expence of thirty millions Sterling! As to the objects of that war, vas 
was agreed, that a mutual reſtitution and oblivion ſhould take place V 
and each party fit down at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation i appe 
which they began it. And peace was reſtored betwern Portugal ai tam 
Spain, both ſides to be upon the ſame footing as before the war. that 
Ius ended a war (ſuch were the effects of unanimity at home) fi Brit: 
moſt brilliant in the Dritiſh annals. No national prejudices, nor parti it wa 


diſputes then exilled, The ſame truly Britiſh ſpirit by which the muß duce 
tier was animated, fired the breaſt of the ſoldier and feaman. 1% Eng 
nation had then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown to former a: tax 1 
and the monied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the times, confiding porte 
the abilities of the miniſier, and courage of the people, chearſull) ? rated 
ed his purſe. The incredible ſums of eighteen, nincteen, and twer 
two millions, ſubſcribed by a few citizens of London, upon a ſlioit! 
_ tice, for the ſervice of the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, was no | 
aſioniſhing to Europe, than the ſucceſs which attended the Pritith fle 
and. ai mies in every quarter of the globe. | 
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ticans to comply with what was required of them. 
lore, originally lay in the ignorance of thoſe at the helm of affairs in 
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In the year 1763, when the French were thoroughly kumbled, the 
province of Canada was. ceded to Britain. The igery of che A- 
diſtreſſes to which government was now put, on ac- OE 1 N 
count of the immenſe expences that had at - 9 5 | 
ended the late war, which commenced in 1755, naturally induced 
the miniitry to think of collecting a revenue from the Americans, who 
were ſuppoſed to be extremely wealthy. Bur this opinion proceeded on 
a miſtake ; the Americans were rich in proviſions, which they had in 
the greateſt abundance, but in other reſpedts they were not fo. Their 
manufactures were but in a very poor ſtate, and 3 
they were reſtricted by law from carrying on a 
trade with any other nation but Britain. The money 
they could procure, therefore, it is eaſy to ſee, muſt depend on the ba- 
lance of trade betwixt the mother country and them. If this happen- 
ed to be in favour of the Americans, they would no doubt derive a 
ſupply of caſh from Britain, but if otherwiſe, they muſt be indebted to 
the merchants in this country. The Jatter was conſtantly the caſe, 
and the reaſon is evident; the Americans were under a neceſſity of im- 
porting from Britain a great many of the neceſarics of life, while the 
Britiſh rook only ſome of its ſuperfluities from them ; and as theſe 
were of leſs value than the former, it thence followed, that the Britiſh 
merchants had a conſtant claim upon the Americans, which they had 


Origin of the war 
with america. 


no means, at leaſt none that they durſt avow, to pay; and of conſe- 
quence could not bear any farther reſtrictions upon their trade 


The 
only reſource they had in this caſe was by a ſmuggling trade with the 


Spaniſh colonies to the ſouthward, who paid them in gold and ſilver 


for whatever goods they bought. But this being alſo ſuppreſſed with 
nzour by government, it now became utteriy impoſſible for the Ame 
The fault, there- 


Britain; who, attending only to the neceſſities of che ſlate, were for 


deriving a revenue from America at all events, without conſidering 
whether there was any poſſibility of giving it or not. On the other 
hand, the Americans reſented the matter ſo violently, that not only the 
miniſtry, but a great number of the people of Britain at large, imputect 
the whole to a ſpirit of rebellion and incep:ndenecy which had taken 
place in the colonies, and for which ſuppoſition it does not appear there 
vas at that time any juſt foundation. | : 


When the violent behaviour of the Americans had made it fully 


appear, that they would not in any reſpect ſubmit to the impoſition of 
tamp duties, about which the quarrel originated; 
that they had reſolved to ſulpend all interconrſe with 
Britain, and were even preparing to take up arms, 
it was thought proper to repeal the bill. This pro- 
duced great rejoicings, not only throughout America, but all over 
England alſo. The diſputes, however, were unhappily revived by a 
tax laid on glaſs, painters colours, paper, and ſome other articles im- 
ported from Britain to America. T'bis, it is evident, muſt have ope- 
rated in the ſame, manner as an internal tax, becauſe the commodities 
would thus be bought at a dearer rate in the colonies, white their re- 
ſources for paying the advanced price were not at all increaſed. The 
new taxes were therefore reprobated, no leſs than the ſtamp act had 
been; and the moſt violent ſerments took place, until at laſt go- 


Stamp act repeal 
ed, and other taxes 
impoſed. 


Pppa2 


_ vernment ' 


vernment thonght proper to take off all thoſe taxes, excepting a ſingle 
one of threepence per pound on all tea exported. from Britain to Ame. 
rica. This mode of proceeding unhappily exaſperated both partie 
againſt each other beyond any poſſibility of reconciliation. Govern. 
ment, unaccuſtomed to meet with refiſtance, conſidering the diſobe. Nom 
| dience of the Americans as downright rebellion, Winlid 
and a kind of avowal of independence, reſolved to ey 
enforce this tax at all events; while, on the other Wl the 
hand, the Americans confidered the britiſh government as having a de. Willa 
| fipn upon their liberties, and willing by artful conceſſions to draw them ud tl 
into that ſnare which they could not do openly. The arguments on ons, 
: the part of the Americans, however, were plainly IM ln t 

theſe: 1 The impoflibility of compliance on their he A! 
2 part, which has already been explained, and is ap- Nes to 
parent. 2. The right they had as Britons to tax themſelves, and con-. us gi 
ſequently to be free from all impoſitions by parliament, where they nad 
had no repreſentatives. 3. The avaricious conduct of government ex- Numbe 
amplified in the monſtrons load of taxes laid on the people of Britain, e len 
On the other hand, the indifputable right that government had to lay on Nrriſo 
taxes for its ſupport, and the ingratitnde of the Americans, who had Ne, t 
experienced that ſugport ſo liberally, was much inſiſted upon. Argu- it eq 
ments, however, were not likely to decide a caufe where the intereſts of Nice. 
both parties were ſo extremely oppoſite. The Americans reſolved to Mreadfi 
import no tea from Great Britain, and government reſolved to ſend it Wmpt | 
whether they would or not. This was reſented by the Americans to fiſccord 
ſuch a degree, that, in the month of March 1774, a large quantity, to nber 
the value of L. 15,cco, was thrown into the ſea. As this happened at ]Wmeri, 


an 
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Britain re ſol ves to 
enforce the taxes. 


Americans reaſon 
for no taxes. 


| Boſton, reftitntion was expected from that city, its the 
a 7" Baxbon: as ſhut u d it was deprived of its privileges. N ment 
3 port was ſhut up, and it was deprived privileg 
- This produced a {till more determined oppoſition on ace u 
the part of the coloniſts. Boſton was conſidered as ſuffering in the Fccour 
cauſe of liberty, the moſt liberal ſubſcriptions were entered into for its Can. 
relief, and the colonies affociated together in a manner, not only unez- tatior 
pected, but unexampled. This year, 1774, the 13 cclonies ſent a pe-: Mice, - 
tition for redreſs of grievances to the king, who referred it to the par- In tl 
' Hament, and they gave no anſwer. More troops were ſent to Botton, our o 
but the people refuſed to ſupply them with neceſſaries; and having brit. 
ac: E every where taken up arms, and exerciſing them g hum 
Ames. ſelves in the art of war, they were by general Gage, Wyreat 
| the laſt Britifh governor of Boſton, declared rebels, I well 
and war denounced againſt thoſe who did not ſubmit. om al 
The 19th of April 1775 was the day on which hoſtilities were fit W Sir \ 
F commenced, The occaſion was an attempt to ſeize ſome Mord I. 
5 ammunition and ſtores which the Americans had col- tom 
| lected at a place called Concord, near Lexington, about nd de: 
20 miles from Boſton. The troops ſucceeded in their deſign, and dew no 
ſtroyed the ſtores, but were violently purſued almoſt the whole way by Would | 


ount 
| la, ar 
me la 
bich it 
mera] 


the Americans. No great merit could indeed be claimed on account 
of this action; however, it was conſidered by the Americans as a vic. 
tory, and elevated them to a great degree. They now propoſed no- 
thing leſs than the total expulſion of the Britiſh forces from the continent 
and even the reduction of Canada, the only province, except No 
Scotia, remaining to Britain in North America. Having blockaded 
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age Ion with a great army, they endeavoured to command it entirely, by 
me. Iraing batteries on the adjacent heights of Bunker's Hill. This pro- 
rties Whiced a much more ſevere and bloody action than the former, in 
ern- Which, though the Britiſh gained their point, and drove the Americans 


um their entrenchments, they ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that the Americans 
mnfidered this alſo as a victory, and an encouragement to go on. 


obe. 


ion, 

| to Ney made no other attempt, however, on that city till the beginning 
ther the year 1776, when the Britiſh general, Sir | 
de. Nyinam Howe, finding the place ſcarcely tenable, 2 W eq 
hem ad the troops greatly diſtreſſed for want of provi- * . 

s on ons, thought proper to evacuate it on the 18th of March. 
inly In the mean time, the commencement of hoſtilities did not prevent 
heir Whe Americans from ſending another petition, ſetting forth their readi- 
ap- Jes to ſubmit to reaſonable terms of reconciliation ; but as no anſwer 
con. Nis given to this, all hopes of an accommodation were at an end. The 
they MWinada expedition, however, terminated very unfavourably. The 
ex · Number of forces employed were originally too ſmall, and by reaſon of 
tain. e length of the way, and thoſe whom they were obliged to leave as 
y on Nrriſons in the forts they had reduced, were diminiſhed to ſuch a de- 
had Nee, that by the time they reached Quebec, the American forces were 
rgu- Wt equal in number to thoſe who had undertaken the defence of the 
ts of Mace. Being deſtitute of proper artillery, therefore, and expoſed to the 
d to Mreadful inclemency of the winter in that elimate, it was reſolved to at- 
d it pt the conqueſt of the place by ſtorm; which was | 

s to Nrrordingly put in execution on the laſt day of De- 8 3 
„to nber 1775. The attempt was unſucceſsful; the e e 

d at Nmericans were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and among the number 
„ its the killed was their brave leader Montgomery, who died univerſally 
es. FWnented by both parties. The remaining troops continued before the 
n on {ice under colonel Arnold till the beginning of May 1770, when new 
1 the Neeours having arrived from England to general Carleton, governor 
r its W Canada, the Americans broke up their camp with the utmoſt preei- 
nex- ation, but were purſued with great loſs to the frontier. of the pro- 
pe- Nice. | | | 

par- In the mean time the hoſtilities had commenced, the audacious beha- 
don, our of the coloniſts excited the utmoſt indignation in the government 


ving WW Britain, and it was reſolved to make ſuch an effort as could not fail 


hem- humble their inſolence in a moſt effectual manner. For this purpole 


rage, Wreat army was raiſed, conſiſting of forces levied in our own country, 
bels, _ as Heflians and Brunſwickers, to the amount of 17, Coo hired 
m abroad. The command of the army was given | | 
fit Sir William Howe, and of the fleet tis N 2 yoo 
{ome Word Howe, an officer of great experience, and in William Howe, and 
col. Mom the utmoſt confidence was put by all ranks of the fleet to Lord 
bout Wd degrees of men. The place of their deſtination Hewe. 
| de- is not abſolutely fixed, but it was reſolved that ſome bold attempt 
7 by Would be made on the fortified places of the Americans, which indeed 
ount Mounted to no more on the ſea coaſt than Boſton, New York, Philadel- 
vie. Na, and Charleſtown. A ſquadron was ſent under Sir Peter Parker with 
no Igme land forces commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, to reduce this laſt, 
nent lieh it was thought would not only be a ſevere ſtroke upon the coloniſts in 
Nova BFieral, but might in a great meaſure tend to detach the ſquthern colonies 
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from the general aſſociation. The enterpriſe, however, proved unſic 
FE * ce(sful ; the ſhips aſſailed a fort on Sullivan iſlane tine 
e. acc * which commanded the harbour of Charleſtown Mev 
pr . _. with ſo little ſucceſs, that they were obliged to ret In 
in a ſhattered condition, and the land forces not being able to co-opery {Wcen: 
with them, could be of no ſervice. V Burg 
On this diſappointment the whole Britiſh force collected itſelf beſy ce, 
New York, which the Americans had alſo fortified very ſtrongly; au ar 
where general Waſhington lay with the main ſtrength of their army bing 
Previous to an attack upon this place, however, it was neceſſary to ge 
2 | poſſeſſion of Long Ifland, where general Putn, 
owner 4 * utnam and other American commanders were poſted wit! 
nd New „ ; i . 
York. taken. a large diviſion of the army. But through the mi 
| conduct of theſe officers, the Britiſh troops were ſuf 
fered to gain an important pals, which enabled them to attack thei 
enemies in front and rear at the ſame time. The conſequence was, tha 
the Americans were defeated with ſuch ſlaughter, as. not only alm 
ruined their army at preſent, but ſtruck them with a terror not to be o 
literated for a long time. The Britiſh therefore ſoon reduced the cit 
of New York, and the American army under general Waſhington w; 
obliged to retite from place to place. General Howe's troops ſpres 
themſelves over the Jerſeys, and extended their cantonments in ſuch 
manner, that they commanded the whole country, and had only to cro 
the Delaware in order to become maſters of Philadelphia; which the 
certainly would have done, had boats, or any thing to tranſport the 
been at hand: e the main oY 2 menaced the capita}, 
3 Henry Clinton, with a ſtrong detachment, took po 
* . ſeldan of Rhode Iſland. 1 of the diviſions of Ne 
England, without any reſiſtance on the part of the Americans, who 
affairs teemed every where to go to wreck, and the ſubmiſſion of one 

more of the colonies was daily expected. 2 

_ Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, it does not appear that the Am 
ricans ever had the ſmalleſt thought of ſubmitting to the governne! 
of the mother country. The Congreſs, by which name the general 
ſembly of delegates from the different colonies was known, had publil 
ed a declaration of independence on the fourth of June 1776; 4 
though ſome of the ſtates had ſcrupled to agree io fuch a meaſure 
firſt, not one ever offered to recede from it * it was made; and eit 
in their worſt circumſtances, the aſſembly juſt mentioneq proceeded 
give orders with all the authority belonging to the ſovereigns of a fle 
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e In the extreme exigency oi their affairs indecd tif Dx 
aſh 1 Bb | . a 5 Z * 1 ti 1 
created. dictator. created general Waſhington dictator; but this 459 


only in imitation of the conduct of the Romans : 
ſimilar circumitances, and without the leaſt apparent defign of rcifM':mair 


. - KS . . ; 0 ! 
quiſhing, or giving away the ſovereign authority out ot their 0 - ”— 
; . | \. : and 10 


hands. : —-. 


The firſt glimpſe of ſucceſs the Americans had was on the 25th «f D that th 
cember 1776, when general Waſhington, by ſurpiiſing one of the cu bodil 
1 5 : tonments of the Britiſh army, made priloners abe e 
made priſoners, N 900 Heſſians; and, however inconſidera ble this! g the 

| ceſs may be thought, ſuch was the effect ct 1,3 wich 

the ſubſequent manœuvres of the American general, that in a ver) 1 rea 
* fo x I T if heleſe, 
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une the Britiſh were obliged: to relinquiſh all the poſts they held in 
New Jerſey, except two in the neighbourhood of New York. 
ln the mean time, a Britiſh army being ſent to 
Canada, and put under the command of general | 
Burgoyne, an officer of approved valour and experi- 
ace, threatened the colonies with a moſt dangerous invaſion from that 
quarter. The lakes were croſſed in the autumn of 1776, and every 
ting prepared for an expedition from the frontiers af Canada towards 


* 


General Burgoyne 
arrives at Canada. 


ter wards to direct his march, in order to co-operate with general Bur- 


xerfing any ſhew of force the Americans had in theſe parts, and redu- 
cing their ſorts as ſoon as he came up to them; but as he advanced, the 
lificulties increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the Americans once more 
jezan to entertain hopes, and to afſemble in great numbers, in order firſt 
o haraſs, and then hem in the Britiſh troops altogether. General Howe 


exſon of the natural difficulties which ſtood in his way, undertook an 


te cit 

f 5 expedition againſt Philadelphia, and not having now the command of 
ſprealde Jerſeys as formerly, was obliged to take a voy- LEY 
10 we to the Cheſapeak bay in Virginina, where, pro- 3 Chatspeak 


teding up the river Elk as far as poſſible, he had bay. 


) ero 
h the great way to march by land. This he accom- 5 5 
then lied with ſucceſs, defeated general Waſhington who oppoſed him, 
al, nd made himfelf maſter of the American capital without further oppo- 
k poſſſ©Wtion ; but his ſucceſs was by no means an equiva- 3 A 
f Neat for the capture of general Burgoyne with his frrender td he 
vholWvbole army, which happened at Saratoga on the 27th: Americans. + 


one of October 1777, aſter his having endured unparallel- 

 AmMant and experienced officer. | 

nmel This ſucceſs of the Americans was quickly fol- R 
a lowed by a treaty with France ; and this by 2 war eins, 

ubliſſt betwixt that power and Britain. The Britiſh force pace. 

being thus divided, by having two enemies te oppoſe Wi | 

ure Nit once, ſeemed lefs formidable to the Americans, who now began to: 

dem bok upon the conteſt as decided in their favour, and therefore treated 

with contempt the commiſſioners ſent ſrom Britain with a view of con- 

ating matters. For ſome time, however, they did not reap the ad- 

d thaFW/ntages from their alliance with France that had been expected. The 

britiſh indeed evacuated Philadelphia, and the army was obliged to 


nans nike a very dangerous retreat through the Jerſeys. Neverthelels they 


remained firmly fixed at New York, and at Rhode iſland, from whence 
ir de united efforts of the French and Americans could not drive them; 
nd ſo equally balanced was the ſucceſs of both parties in other reſpects, 


fat the war ſeemed to anſwer no other purpoſes than that of cruelty, 
ie cafe odſhed, and the exaſperating of both parties againſt each other, almoſt 


abo beyond a potiibility of reconciliation. At laſt it was unhappily reſolved 

en the part of the Britiſh to undertake an expedition to the ſouthward, 
it, Wvich gave occafion to the diviſion of the forces in ſuch a manner as 
ltimately proved the ruin of one of the parties. The ſcheme, never- 
lies, proved for the preſent ſucceſsful ; Savannah, the capital cf Geor- 
da, was reduced; ahd all That - colony brought into ſubjection. The 
e © © | Americans, 
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Abany. in the province of New York, to which place general Howe was 


jne. The latter began his enterpriſe with great ſucceſs, utterly dif- 


n the mean time, finding it impoſſible to penetrate into the country by 


ed hardſhips, and done every thing that could be expected from a gal- 
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Americans, alarmed at ſuch an unexpected firok C 
| 3 DEſtaign ſolved if poſſible to recover it ; 8 ws "Wl E 
eated. . p | general 
Lincoln, with a body of forces more than ſuffcien Ce 
for the purpoſe, and the French admiral D'Eſtaign, with a powerful ve 
fleet of men of war, united their efforts for this purpoſe, they were bol eve 
ſhamefully foiled, and repulſed with the loſs of 1500' men. nu: 
Bauch an extraordinary inſtance of Britiſh ſuperiority could not bu © 
| oxcite great hopes, and the conquelt of the ſouthern colonies was loo ne 
ed upon as an eaſy matter. Reinforcements therefore were ſent to the | 
ſouthern army, and Rhode iſland was evacuated in order to facilitai C01 
"OE OH the ſcheme. The conſequence was, that Charte Phi 
. redu- ſtown vas reduced, in the ſummer of 1780, after I bef 
very faint reſiſtance, though defended by more thal tro 
co pieces of cannon, and garriſoned by near 6000 men. The com den 
mand of the ſouthern army was given to earl Cornwallis, who met with de! 
the greateſt ſucceſs in reducing the American forces in theſe par A 
which was ſo effectually done, after the taking of Charleſtown, that h ee 
colony of South Carolina was ſuppoſed to be totally ſubdued ; and mea jam 
ſures were taken for regulating its internal government. The Amer de 
cans were reſolved not to part with this province ſo eaſily, and therefor ©! 
a conſiderable army was diſpatched to the ſouthward, under the com lden 
mand of general Gates, who had ſignalized himſelf by the capture H ! 
8 1 1 general Burgoyne. His good fortune, however reaſc 
repay now failed him, and he was utterly defeated by Com diate 
£ wallis at Camden, which was once more thought i n © 
de a decifive blow to the American intereſt in theſe parts. Notvith ett i. 
ſtanding this ſucceſs, the conquerors now began to experience how diff plan, 
cult it was to ſubdue by force of arms thoſe who could not be brought ind 
to ſubmit willingly to their government. The people whom they on cede 
day thought ſubdued were the next up in arms againſt them, and even 
the moſt peaceable ſhewed ſuch an averſion to the Britiſh government to lo 
that they choſe rather to ſell every thing they had, and leave the con. lence 
quered province altogether, than ſtay under what they imagined to be Al 
tyranny and oppreſſion. | 1 1 Fran 
Under theſe untoward circumſtances, the Britiſh general ſound him- viſe | 
ſelf neceſſitated to prohibit the emigrations juſt mentioned, and to make ap b. 
examples of ſome of thoſe who had taken oaths of allegiance to the oe 
| c 


- Britiſh government, and almoſt inſtantly after taken up arms againſt it 
He did not, however, abandon his ſcheme of penetrating into the nor- 
thern colonies ; and colonel Tarleton, who accompanied him in the ex: 
pedition, rendered himſelf very terrible to the detached parties of the f- 
mericans, whom he almoſt always defeated, and indeed almoſt total) 
cut off. But at laſt an unlucky encounter he had 
with Morgan, a celebrated American partiſan, it 
which he was defeated with conſiderable loſs, proved 
exceedingly detrimental to the Britiſh affairs; and along with another 
engagement, in which colonel Ferguſſon was defeated and killed, a 
moit decided the fortune of the war. N | 
In the mean time, general Greene advanced vii 
2 conſiderable army to the relief of the Carolinas 
| but was met and defeated by Cornwallis at Guild: 
ſord. The victory, however, was of little conſequence, the victorioh 
a- my being obliged wo retreat near 100 miles to Wilmington 8 = 
| | 5 N N around 
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deſeatedby Morgan. 
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TC ram — 
Carolina, while Greene, after retiring a little way, purſued his journeß 
to the ſouthward. Here he was oppoſed by Lord Rawdon, to whom 
Cornwallis had left the command of the army. Many heroic exploits 
were performed on the part of the Britiſh, whoſe ſuperiority under 
every diſadvantage was evident; but notwithſtanding this, they conti-- 
nually loſt ground, and by the month of September 1781, the Ameri- 
cans had recovered the far greater part of the country they had for- 
Werly loft. We 22h | 

Matters were now tending faſt to a criſis in Virginia, where lord 
Corawallis at length arrived in ſpite of every oppoſition, General 
Philips and Arnold, (who had revolted from the- Americans) were there 
before him, and had done immenſe damage to the coloniſts by de- 
ſtroying valt quantities of tobacco, &c. and Cornwallis effected a junc- + 
tion with their troops, notwithſtanding the endeavours of the marquis 
de la Fayette to prevent it. As the ſeaſon, however, was now far ad- 
vanced, the Britiſh general began to look out for a proper place for the 
troops to paſs the winter in; and after fome deliberation, York tow: on 
james's river was pitched upon. This was no ſooner determined than 
the American commander, general Waſhington, in conjunction with the 
count de Rochambeau, who had arrived ſome time before with a con- 
iderable body of French forces, concerted a ſcheme for inveſting York- 
town, and making priſoners of the whole Britiſh army. As there was 
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erer raſon, however, to fear that ſtrong reinforcements would be imme- 

Corn diately ſent from New York, they gave out that their deſign was to make 

ght un attack upon that place. This report they propagated with the great- 

with Nett induſtry, ſending letters, which contained accounts of their feigned 

- di. plan, by ſuch roads as they knew rendered them liable to be intercepted, 

ought ad kept the troops in New York in perpetual alarm. This ſcheme ſuc- 

y oneſſÞ<=<4ed fo well, that general Clinton, who had ſucceeded Howe in the 
command of the Brietfh army, not only refuſed to ſend any more troops 


| ; „ I * 
a to lord Cornwallis, but actually demanded 3000 of his men for the de- 


e con.M/cnce of New York, which he ſuppoſed was every day to be attacked. 

to bel All this time the Britiſh fleet was ſo much outnumbered by that of 
France and Spain, that there was ſcarce any poſlibility of acting others 
viſe than on the defenſive. The mouth of Cheſapeak Bay was blocked 
up by a powerful ſquadron under the count de Graſſe; and, though 
ar Samuel Hood ventured an engagement with an inferior force, the 
french admiral continually avoided coming to a cloſe action, by which 
means the Britiſh ſhips were ſo much ſhattered, that they were obliged 
o return to New York to-refit. Thus the brave Cornwallis was left to 


bim- 
make 
to the 
inſt it, 
e nor 
he ex- 


the A fate; for now generals Waſhington and Rochambeau, quitting the 
tal reighbourhood of New Tork, advanced with the utmoſt celerity to- 
e bd Nards York-town. They did not come for the mere purpoſe of gaining 


victory, but with an aſſured confidence that they were to put an end 
02 molt bloody and ruinous war, which had exhauſted the ſtrength of 
doch parties. On the other hand, Cornwallis, thougly his ſituation was 
ery way -deſperate, prepared for a moſt reſolute 
efence, {till hoping that he might be able to hold 


an, in 
roved 
z0ther 
d, al Earl Cornwallis 
ſurrenders at York 


1 with" till ſuccours ſhould arrive from New Vork. His town. N 
Nina pes, however, were diſappointed; for the enemy 5 | 
Juild- eng now amply provided with battering cannon, and every neceſſary 


oOriobs 
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carrying on a ſiege, aſſaulted the place witlyſuch unremitting fury, 
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chat he wag obliged to capitulate in leſs than a fortnight after the ſiege 
was begun. N 8 


Such a dreadful ſtroke put an end at once to all hopes of conquering | 
America. The whole continent exulted m the thoughts that now their 1 
independence was finally eſtabliſhed ; the armies continued inactive ſpec. 
tators of each other, and the ſanguine hopes they now entertained were 

realized at the general peace concluded in the beginning of 1783, when : 

the independence of the United States of America was formally acknoy. "2 

| * worm: Bun... 00 +7 | 1 
With regard to the internal regulations that have taken place ſince 

that time, ſee America. . N 

| 8 | 8 FATE : | I. 

; A chronology of Engliſh KI es, ſince the time that this country be- 3 

came united under one monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued 14 


dhe other princes of the Saxon heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle. 


land to this part of the iſland, the Saxons and the Angles having, about I; 
four centuries before, invaded and ſubdued the ancient Britons, whom 1; 


they drove into Wales and Cornwall. 15 
Began to e | 1 15 
reign. | : 
8oo Egbert | : | 16 
838 Ethelwulf lp 4 : | 

857 Etheibald (2 f „„ 16 
860 Ethelbert | 9 | CIR Co 
. ne nn | | 16. 
871 Alfred the Great 5 | - WM 264 
gor Edward the Elder PE + 85 | 
925 Athelſtan REY Saxon Princes. 168 
94r Edmund RON | 5 
946 Edred | | | | | 170 
955 Edwy 50 5 
959 Edgar | 
975 Edward the Martyr 
978 Ethelred II. = 

12016 Edmund II. or Ironſide } 
1017 Canute king of Denmark 

1035 Harold . Daniſh. 

1039 Hardicanute 3 : 

1041 Edward the Confeffor 8 

1065 Harold | N 

| (commonly called the Conqueror) duke of Ner- 

1066 William I 4 mandy, a province facing the ſouth of England, MW 

| . now annexed to the French monarchy. 2 1714 
1087 William Il. Sons of the Conqueror. | 7655 


1100 Henry I. | ff. 
1135 Stephen, grandſon to the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter Adela. 
| (Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daughter 
1154 Henry II. the empreſs Maud, and her ſecond huſband Geoff 
1 5 2 Plantagenet. | 5 — 
1189 Richard I. | bs 
tows John Sons of Henry II. 


1216 H III. ſon of Jehn. 
gags | 6 " _ 1272 Edward 


1272 | Edward 1. ſon of Henry E N 1 


1558 Elizabeth 


1702 Anne 


E OLAP a1 


1307 Edward II. ſon of — 5 
1327 Edward III. ſon of Edward II. 


1377 Richard II. grandſon of Edward III. by his eldeſt foa the ek 


Prince. 
Son to John of Gaunt, duke of | 
1399 Heary IV. ; Lancaſter, 4th ſon to Ed. III. Lb Houſe of Lancaſter» 


1413 Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. j 


1422 Henry VI. ſon _ Henry 64 1 1 
ended from Edward III. b | 

1461 Edward iv 1 Lionel his 3d ſon. 6 Jan o York. 
1483 Edward V. ſon of Edward IV. 
1483 Richard III. brother of Edward IV. | 

(Tudor) ſon of the coun- J Houſe of Tudor, in 
148 5 Henry VII. 4! teſs of ichmond, of the | whom were united the 

houſe of Lancaſter. {| houſes of Lancaſter and 

1599 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII. | > York, by Henry VII's 


1547 Edward VL fon of 3 AA,, | marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Ed- 


W J Daughters of Henry VIII. 3 war d IV. 
Great grandſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Mar- 
1603 James 1.5 E daughter of Henry VII. and firſt of the Stuart 
mily in England. | | 
1625 Charles I. fon of James I. 
Commonwealth, and protectorate of Cromwell. 


1649 Charles II. : Sons of Charles I. 


1685 James II. 


William III. nephew and ſon-in-law of James II. 
1688 3 Di © ne of of James II. in whom ended the Proteſtant 
ary 


line of Charles I.; for James II. upon his abdica- 


ting the throne, carried with him his ſuppoſed infant 
ſon (the late Pretender), who was excluded by a& 
of parliament, which ſettled- the ſucceſſion in the 
next Proteſtant heirs of James I. The ſurviving 
iſſue of James, at the time of his death, were a fon 
and a daughter, viz. Charles, who ſucceeded him, 
: and the princeſs Elizabeth, who married the elector 
1 Palatine, who took the title of king of Bohemia, 
and left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who mar- 
ried the duke of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, by whom 
ſhe had George, elector of Hanover, who aſcended 
the throne by act of Fe expreſoly made in 
favour of his mother. | 
171 4 George I. 
1727 George II. ſon of George I. Houſe of Hanover: | 
1760 George III. grand-ſon of George II. | 
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KJALES was formerly of greater extent 


Situation and Extent . VV than it is at preſent, being bounded only 
by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons had made themſelves 


maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or ancient Britons, were 


ſhut up within more narrew bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat 
weſtward. It does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever made 
any further conqueſts in their country, than Monmouthſhire and Here. 
 fordfhire, which are now reckoned part of England. | 
Name. The Welch are deſcendents, OS to the beſt antiqua- 
Ties, of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement in England about four. 
| ſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar, and thereby obtained 
the name of Galles or Walles, (the G and W being promiſcuouſly uſed 
by the ancient Britons) that 1s, Strangers. | 8 
As we have given an account of the various counties of Scotland and 


England, pointing out their boundaries, air, ſoil, produce, principal 


garding Wales. „ „ : TS 
1. Angleſea is ſurrounded on the north-eaſt and weſt ſides by the liſh 
Sea; on the ſouth-eaſt ſide it is ſeparated from Caernarvonſhire by a 
river, or arm of the ſea, called Meneu. It is reckoned to be about 23 
miles in length, 16 in breadth, and about 67 in circumfereace. The 
air in this ifland is indifferently good, being reckoned healthiul, except 
when covered with the fogs and exhalations from the .lriſh Seas, 


mountains, rivers, towns, &c. we ſhall here follow the ſame method re- 


which, in the Autumn, are apt to breed agues. The ſoil, though | 


ſomething rough to the eye, being ſtony, rocky, or mountainous, yet 
is found to be more fruitful than its afpe&t promiſes. For here are 
corn, black cattle, fiſh, and fowl in ſuch abundance, that the Welſh 
call it in their language the Mother, or Nurſe of Wales. The principal 
rivers are the Brant, the Alow, and Reveny; Beaumaris and Newburgh 
are the chief towns. | ; 1 | 
2. breckneckſhire is bounded by Radnorſhire on the north; by Car- 
diganſhire and Caermarthenſhire on the weſt; by Herefordſhire and 
Monmouthihire on the eaft ; and by Glamorganſhire on the ſouth. The 


air of this county, except in the hills, is remarkably mild, which is 


owing to the high mountains ſurrounding it. The ſoil in general on 
the ills is very tony ; but as abundance of ſprings iſſue from theſe 
rocks, the vallies which receive them are thereby rendered very fertile, 
both in corn and graſs. The chief commodities are cattle, corn, fiſh, 
otters fur, beſides which they have here ſome manufactures of clota 
and ſtockings. The principal rivers are the Uſke, the Wye, and the 
Yrvon. Brecknock, Bealt, and Hay are the chief towns. | 
3. Caermarthenſbire is ſurrounded by Cardiganſhire on the north: by 
Brecknockſhire and Glamorganihire on the eaſt z by Pembrokeluure 
on the welt; and by St George's Channel on the ſouth. The ar 
generally eſteemed wholeſome, and milder than in molt of the neigh! 
bouring counties, The ſoil likewiſe, as it is not ſo much incumbered 


with mountains and rocks as other parts of Wales generally ate 
more fruitful, producing great plenty of corn and graſs, and feeds ver) 


good cattle, both for the pail and butcher, in its fich meadows: a N 
| | des, 
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Jes, here is wood, pit-coal, fowl, and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, which 
remarkably good in this county. The principal rivers are the Towy, 
iy; and the Tave.: oo oo Oo 2 
4. Caernarvonſhire lies in the form of a wedge, ſtretching from the 
1th-eaſt to a point in the Triſh Sea on the ſouth-weſt. It is bounded 
the north by the Iriſh. Sea; on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Denbigh- 
ure and Merionethſhire ; and on the weſt and fouth-weſt by Angleſea 
nd the Iriſh ſea. The air is cold and piercing, which may be attri- 
ated, not only to the great number of lakes with which this county 
dounds, but alſo to the ſnow, which on many of the mountains lies for 
ine months in the year. Some indeed have aſſerted, that it continues from 
ne year to another; but this can only be true, if ever, of ſome particular 
ollow part of a hill, which the ſun never reaches, and is particularly 
bnny, the ſurface riſing in vaſt mountains one above another; from 
hence this county has been not improperly called the Engli/h Alps. 
zvertheleſs, between the hills are frequently found pleaſant fruitful 
allies, whoſe beauties are greatly heightened by the dreary waſtes with 
hich they are encompaſſed. - The principal commodities are cattle, 
beep; goats, wood, with plenty of fiſh, both from their lakes and ri- 
ers, as well as from the ſea coaſts. The principal river is the Conwye, 
hich ſeparates Caernarvonſhire from Denbighſhire. . Bangor, Caer- 
arron, Aberconway, Newin, and Pullhely are the chief towns. 

5, Cardiganſhire. This county is bounded on the north by Montgo- 
erythire ; on the eaſt by Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire; on the weſt 
y the Iriſh Sea; and on the ſouth by Caermarthenſhire. The air of 
is county varies with the ſoil; for the ſouthern and weſtern parts 
king more upon a level than Wales generally is, the foil is very fruit- 
b and the air mild and pleaſant ; but the northern and eaſlern parts, 
5 they are mountainous, ſo they are both barren and | bleak, in com- 
ariſon to the reſt: yet in the worſt part of this county we find large 
jerds of cattie bred, for which purpoſe there is ſufficient paſture. The 
principal rivers are the Teivi, the Rydal, and the Iſtwyth. Cardigan, 
Aber-Iſtwyth, Llanbedar, and Tregaron are the chief towns. 
6. Denbighſhire is bonnded on the north by the Iriſh Sea and part of 
Flintſhire ; on the eaſt by Cheſhire and Shropſhire ; on the weſt by Me- 
onethſhire and Caernarvonſhire; and on the ſouth by Montgomery- 
lire, The air of this county is very wholeſome, but ſharp, being con- 
nally agitated by the winds, which blow over the ſnowy tops of its 
nountains. The ſoil is various, and almoſt in the extremes of good 
and bad. For the famous vale of Clioyd, called by the Britons Duf- 
In Cluyd, is ſuch a fruitful, pleaſant, and even delicious ſpot, that 
ew places in Europe can equal it. The extent of this vale, from the 
orthward to the ſouthward, is near ſeventeen miles, and from eaſt to 
rell about five. The principal rivers are the Clwyd, the Elway, the 
Dre, and the Conwey. Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin, and Llanrwlt are 
the chief towns. : | „ = 

7. Flintſhire is bounded on the north by an arm of the ſea, which 
orms the the great Aſtuary of the river Dee; on the eaſt by Cheſhire; 
on tae ſouth-eaſt by Shropthire; and on the ſouthern and weſtern ſides 
by Denbighſhire, which county ſeparates a ſmall part of Flintſhire, of 
about thirty-five miles in circumference, ſrom the reſt on the ſouth-eaſt 
ide. The air is cold, but healthful, as appears from the long lives of 
many of the inhabitants. The ſoil, as it is not ſo mountainous as moſt 
part of Wales, is indifferently fruitful, producing ſome wheat, but 

| | 5 great 


8 great plenty of rye and graſs in the vallies. The cattle, though very fm; 


all. 


Field a great quantity of milk in proportion to their ſize, and are exc; 
| 2 beef. The mountains are well ſtored with lead, which yield in 
menſe profits to their ſeveral proprietors. The chief commodities 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, pit · coal, lead, milltones, honey, &c. ; of whid 
laſt they make metheglin, a wholeſome drink, much in vogue in the 
parts. The principal rivers are the Clywd, Dee, Wheeler, Severn, au 
Alen. St Aſaph, Flint, and Caierwis are the chief towns. 
8. Glamorgan/hire is bounded on the north by Breeknoekſhire; d 
the eaſt by Monmouthſhire ; on the weft by Caermathenſhire; and 0 
the ſouth by the great Eſtuary of the river Severn. The air and { 
are various: on the hills in the north part of the county, the air is ve 
ſharp, occafioned by the long continuance ef the ſnow, and conſequent! 
the ſoil in theſe parts is very indifferent; but on the ſouthern ſide th 
air is mild and pleaſant, the foil very fruitful, bearing large crops 0 
corn, and graſs very remarkable for its ſweetneſs. As to cattle, then 
- abound in all parts; for even the mountainous parts have their fruit 
ful vallies, which afford very gs paſture. The chief cemmoditie 
are corn, cattle, coal, fiſh, and butter. The principal rivers are ta 

Rumney, the Taff, the Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and the 
Tavye. Llandaff, Cardiff, Kaer-philly, Llantriſſent, Cowbridge 
Bridgend, Aberavon, Neath, and S wanſey, are the chief towns. 

9. Mcrionethſhire is bounded on the north by Caernarvonſkire ani 
| Denbigh ; on the eaſt by Montgomeryſhire; on the weſt by the Iriſh 
Sea; and on the ſouth by the river Dyfi, which ſeparates it from Car 
digan. The air of this county is bleak, and not very healthful; the 
firſt quality it has from the high hills and mountains with which it ll 
ineumbered; the other from the vapours ariſing from the Iriſh Sea, andy 
which might ſtill be of worſe conſequence, if the ſharp winds to which 
Merionethſhire is ſubje& did not almoſt continually purify the. air, 
The foil is as bad as any in Wales, being very rocky and mountainous; 
however, cattle and ſheep find indifferent good paſture in the vallis 
The principal rivers are the Dyfli, the Avon, the Prurydh, and the 
Dee. Harlech, Delgenhe, Machylleth, and Bala are the chief towns. 
10. Montgomery/hire is bounded on the north by the ſeveral counties 
of Merionethſhire, Denbighſhire, and Shropthire ; on the eaſt by part of 
Shropſhire and Radnorſhire; on the weſt by part of Merionethſhire; 
and on the ſouth by Cardigan. The air in general is wholeſome and 
_ pleaſant. The ſoil on the northern and weſtern ſides is moſtly mout- 
tainous, and conſequently not very fertile, except in the intermedia 
valleys, which afford ſome corn and plenty of paſture ; but the ſont, 
ſouth · eaſt, and north-eaſt are much more level, and exceedingly fruit 
ful, being a pleaſant vale, through which the Severn glides in beautiti 
meanders. The chief commodities are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh, and 
fowl. As to the cattle and horſes, the breed of them is remarkabl 
larger here than in any other part of Wales, and their horſes have been 
long eſteemed for goodneſs. The principal rivers in this county at 
the Severn, 'Tanat, and Turgh. Montgomery, Welchpool, Newten, 
Llanydlos, Lhanvylhin, and Machynlheth are the chief towns. 
11. Pembroleſpire. This county is bounded on the north by Card 
ganſhire; and on the other ſides it is waſhed by the tempeſtuous In 
Sea, which by its frequent and large indentures, makes the coaſt very u 
even, beſides forming ſeveral iſlands, eſpecially on the ſouth · weſt ” 


#8 > 


e air is better than what is generally experienced in parts ſo-much 
acompaiſed by the ſea. The ſoil is fertile, here being few mountains, 
d thoſe yielding indifferent good paſture for cattle and ſheep. But 


excel 
d in 
es 
whici&mmodities are corn, cattle, ſheep, goats, fiſh, fowl, and pit coal. The 
rincipal rivers, belides the Teivi, which parts it from Cardiganſtire, 
re the Clethe and the Deugledye. St Davids, Pembroke, Haverford, 
Feſt Fiſngard, Narbarth, Kilgaran, Newport, Tenby, and Wiſton are 
te chief towns.” DOT So FE OP TR 4, oi : 
12. Radnorſhire is bounded on the north by Montgomeryſhire ; on the 
aft by Herefordſhire ; on the weſt by. Cardiganſhire ; and on the ſouth 


iercing. The ſbil in general is but indifferent, yet in fome places corn 
bes very well, particularly in the eaſtern and ſouthern parts; but in 
he northern and weſtern parts, the land is chiefly ſtocked with cattle 


ver Temd, which parts this county from Shropſhire, and the Wye, 
hich, after croſſing the weſt end, divides it from Monmouthſhire, it has 
xeculiar to itſelf the Ython, into which runs the Dulas, the Clowdok, 
xd Camaron. The chief towns are New Radnor, Preſteign, and 
W 1 F174. 74. | 9 
Fon unge. Their language is the ancient Britiſh, having, perhaps, 
he leaſt mixture of foreign words of any tongue in Europe. : 
Mountains and face of the Country. See the preceding account of the 
lires. F „ . 
Cbaracter. They are counted a ſtout and hardy people; and their 
Nees an old preverb of them, viz. that they are a people of great pro- 
ity, ebriety, and volubility. The Britons that inhabited this country 
efore them were ſo uneaſy under the Roman yoke, that of three legi- 
ns the Romans kept on foot in Britain, they were fain to keep two 


axons after their conqueſt in England, till they were ſubdued by the 
ainſt king Henry II. and in the 13th, againſt king Edward I. who at 


ew attempt, under their famous ringleader Owen Glendowr, to reco- 
er their liberty, and had compaſſed it, but that they had to do with too 
artial a prince. In ſhort, they never were quiet till they got a prince 
f the Britiſh blood, king Henry VII. upon the throne of England, whe - 
vas born in Pembroke caſtle. - To this very day the Welch are repre- 
ated as a cholerick people, ſoon provoked, but quickly appeaſed. 
Learned Men. Wales has produced many. learned men in the ſeve- 
al parts of literature; and, indeed, their genius may be put on a level 
zith that of the beſt of their neighbours ; particularly Gildas, ſirnamed 
ae Wiſe ; Geoffrey of Monmouth; and Giraldus Cambrenſis, hiſtorians z 


n SWanilated the bible into Welch; Sir John Price the antiquarian; John 
„ wen the epigrammatiſt, cc. N | 
A WY, */igion. The Welch generally profeſs be ſame religion. with the 


burch of England, as by law eſtabliſhed : but there are among them, 
in England, great numbers of diſſenters. | 
Theſe Britons, when all the reſt of the iſland had relapſed 2 hea- 
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car the ſea there is plenty of 3 corn, and rich meadows. The chief 


id ſouth-weſt by Brecknockſhire. The air of this county is cold and 


nd ſheep. The chief commodities are cheeſe and horſes. Beſides the 


pon the borders of Wales, one at Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, and the 
ther at Cheſter. The Welch Britons were no leſs troubleſome to the 


axon king Ethelſtan, in the 10th age. In the rath, they revolted a- 


alt reduced them entirely. In the reign of Henry IV. they made a a 


nothing of their Merlin. Of latter times, William Morgan, who 
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theniſm, ſtill retained the Chriſtian faith, planted amongſt them in ti 
time of king Lucius: and when Auſtin, who converted the heathe 

Saxons to the Chriſtian faith, attempted to draw the ſeven Britiſh b 
ſhops to own the Pope as the head of the Catholic church, they rejede 
that doctrine, and owned Chriſt only to be the head of the church: 6 


that they reſuſed to ſubmit to Auſtin, as arch- biſliop of Canterbury T. 
and to the Pope, then Gregory the Great, from whom he came, as M ratio 
chief paſtor of the church. Thus the Britons of Wales kept themſehe Lev 
from innovations, or new doctrines, in matters of religion, and ſtood (MF it is 
their own principles, till the greateſt; part of Chriſtendom had, in ti Lon. 
times of ignorance, ſtooped to the See of Rome: and upon the reſoſ ders 
mation of the church of England, they ſhook off with her the error [lev 
and tyranny: of that See. er ati the 0 
- Curioſities. Among the curioſities in this country are reckoned ſere alt, 
ral Roman altars that have been dug with inſcriptions on them, giving © t! 
ſome light Into the ſuperſtition of that people: and in Flintſhire is ſent, 
well, called Holywell, from the ſuperſtition of the modern Romaniſt king 
who aſcribe numerous miracles to thoſe waters; and there are till ſon bin: 
remains of the wall made by Offa, king of the Mercians, in Denbigh Wele 
ſhire, to defend his country againſt the Britons. This line of intrench for I 
ment, called Offa's dyke, ran through Herefordſhire, Shropſhire, MontMjiltic: 
gomeryſhire, Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire. » 1 the d 
A round tour of a caſtle in Glamorganſhire has one half in ruins, an vorſh 
the remaining halt leans ſo, that the top overhangs the baſe above nin co. 
feet, and is equally curious with the leaning tower of Piſa in Italy. Lond 
The Welch had anciently among them an order of men called Bards Llew 
who compoſed ſongs relating the actions of their-princes and illuſtriou tal a; 
men; the laſt of theſe bards, Thalieſſen, lived about the middle of thi As 
5th century, and many of his verſes are ſaid to be extant, in the libraWmoit 
ries of Sir Watkin William Wynn, and of the late William Jones, Esa Engl 
Geoffrey of Monmouth having, it is ſuppoſed, compoſed his fabuloi bot B 
hiſtory of England from the writings of theſe bards, has brought theuſventu 
relations into diſcredit. © However, there are learned men who aſſen lire 
that many notable pieces of hiſtory are to be deduced from the preſen of Ca 
remains of the bards,  _ EY „„ timer 
- Arms. The arms of the prince of Wales are the ſame as thoſe i but C. 
England, with the addition of a label of three points, and a coronef f tie la 
adorned with three oftrich feathers, with the following inſcription, vi be nor 
Ich Dien. I ſerve. + 7 15 FC | meric! 
Hiſtory. As to their kings, we find that Cadwallader, the laſt king d Welch 
Britain, went to Rome, there to receive the habit of-a religious ord: by kir 
from the hands of Pope Sergius, which happened in the 7th centuſſi bow. 
His ſon Idwallo ſet up for a king of Wales, and was ſucceeded in hi ralian 
kingdom by Roderick, Conan, Mervin, and this by Roderick his ſon, fi dmer 
named the Great. 8 „% on og : on 
Tapis Roderick had three ſons, amongſt whom bee, 0 
111 Kingd 1 improvidently divided his kingdom. To AmaravdW<*s of 
: 5 the eldeſt, he left the greateſt part of North Wals = Ble 
to Cadel, his ſecond ſon, moſt of South Wales; and to Mervin, te- mole 
youngeſt, Powis Land, containing Montgomery and Radnorſhires, wii and G 
part of Denbigh and Flintſhires, and all Shropſhire beyond the Sever Il; a 
with the town of Shrewſbury: but he did it with this proviſo, that the — 
enera 


two younger ſons, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould, hold their eſtates in i 1 
25 8 07 
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af the kings of North Wales. as being the eldeſt branch, and do them 


homage for the ſame. His ſucceſſors, following his example, ſubdivi- 
ded their ſmall eſtates into many parcels; inſomuch, that of eight tri- - 


butary princes that rowed king Edgar on the Dee, five of them were of 
Thus North Wales was enjoyed by ſeveral gene- ! . 
rations of the eldeſt branch, till the year 1382, when W a 


Llewellen II. loft it with his life to _ Edward I. being deluded, as - 


it is ſaid, by a witch, who told him he ſhould be carried in triumph to 


London. Upon which he appeared in a hoſtile manner upon the bor- 


ders of England, which drew upon him the whole power of Edward. 
Llewellen finding himſelf too weak to fight Edward, and Edward, on 
the other ſide, as unwilling to fight with mountains, it was agreed at 
laſt, by commiſſioners on both fides, that Llewellen ſhould enjoy part 


of the country, with the title of prince, during his life; the reſt at pre- 


ſent, and the whole after his deceaſe, to be ſurrendered over to the 
king of England. By this treaty David, Llewellen's brother, finding 
himlelf excluded from the ſucce Hon, ſtirred up his brother and the 
Welch to a revolt, the iſſue whereof proved fatal to the two princes ; 


for David was taken and executed by the hand of 1 - 
juſtice, and Llewellen ſlain as he was lurking (after yer OW 


the defeat of his forces) in the mountains of Rad- 
norſhire ; whoſe head being ſtuck upon a ſtake, and ſet out with a paper 
crown, was carried by a trooper triumphantly through the ſtreets of 
London. Thus was the witch's prophecy unluckily fulfilled ; and in 
Llewellen ended the line of the Britiſh princes, after they had for ſeve- 
tal ages ſtruggled with the Engliſh power. | 
As to the princes of South Wales, they loſt _. 5 

. rinces o outh 
molt part of the country to private adventurers of 1. 
England. Bernard de Newmark, a noble Norman, | | 
got Brecknockſhire for his ſhare ; Robert Fitz-Haimon, with other ad- 
renturers, ſeized upon Glamorganſhire ; a great part of Montgomery- 
ſaire fell into the hands of Arnulph of Montgomery; and ſo did part 
of Cardigan and Monmouthſhires to the earl of Warren and lord Mor- 
timer: ſo that the poor prince of South Wales had nothing lett entire 
but Caermarthenſhire, too little to ſupport his title. It is true, Griffith, 
the laſt of theſe princes, recovered a great part of his eſtate; but neither 
be nor his enjoyed it long, he dying ſoon after, and his two ſons, Cym- 
merick and Meredith, being taken priſoners by king Hepry IT. Yet the 
Welch attempted to recover their liberty, till they were at laſt ſubdued 
by king Edward. | | | | 
Powis-Land was allotted to Mervin the youngeſt fon, who was a bold and 
mliant prince, in whoſe line it continued a long time together, but much 
diſmembered by the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury, who took from 
em 4 good part of Shropſhire, Flint, and Denbighthires. Nor was it 
free, on the other ſide, ſrom the attempts of the eldeſt branch, the prin- 
ts of North Wales, who caſt many a covetous eye upon it. Meredith 
ab Blethen was the laſt that held it entire; who following the ill ex- 
ample of Roderick the Great, divided it among his two ſons, Madock 
and Gryffith. Madock died at Wincheſter, in the reign of king Henry 


Il.; and Gryffith was made by the king lord Powis, the ſtyle of prince 


being laid aſide; which title of lord continued in this family for ſome 
generations ; but being extinct at laſt by Edward's death, the laſt lord 
Vo, I. | er 0 | Powis 
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' Powis of the race of Mervin by the female fide, king Charles I. reviyeg 
ijt again in the perſon of Sir William Herbert of Red-Caſtle, deſcended 
from an earl of Pembroke. Wo oe, ; 
3 S:: In ſhort, at the end of the 13th century, king Ed. 
1 into coun yard I. entirely ſubdued Wales, which he reduced 
8 8 : into counties after the manner of England, placing 
over each of them an Engliſh lieutenant : but when he exprefled his 
deſire to have one over all, the king perceiving their diſlike, ſent for his 
queen to Caernarvon, where, being big with child, ſhe was delivered T 
of a prince: upon which the king ſent for the Britiſh lords, and offered 
to name them a governor born in Wales, who could not ſpeak a word WM latitt 
of Engliſh, and whoſe life no man could tax. They expreſſing their MM on a 
5 : _ readineſs to ſubmit to ſuch an one, the king named Ml iſlan 
59 . of Edward, his new. born ſon; ſince which time the M tows 
85 | king of England's eldeſt ſon has always born the WW Eng 
title of Prince of Wales. and the country that of a principality. hilly 
The Welch But the Welch repining at their Joſs of liberty, Ml oats, 
Fee could not keep themſelves within the bounds of true ¶ ning 
allegiance. In the reign of king Henry IV. they roſe up in arms the i 
under their leader Owen Glendowr, and were not eaſily reduced. But WM the 1 
When they ſaw Henry VII. upon the throne of England they were fff is ge 
Pleaſed with it, and freely ſubmitted to him, as being of Britiſh blood, WE horl 
and the prince in whom was fulfilled Cadwallader's prophecy, the lalt WW troul 
king of Britain, That the Britiſh blood ſhould reign again in Britain. and 
| | in the reign of Henry VIII. the Welch were, by WW and 
act of parliament, made one nation with the Eny- ¶ iron 
liſh, ſubje& to the ſame laws, capable of the ſame WM mar 
preferments, and priviledged with the ſame immunities : ſo that, the name T 
and language only excepted, there is now no difference between the ſea-c 


Incorporated with 
England. 


Engliſh and Welch. Their noblemen fit in the Houſe of Peers, and and 
they ſend 24 repreſentatives to the Houſe of Commons, one for each gove 
county, and one for each county-town, except Merionethſhire, that nort 
ſends only a knight of the ſhire; but then Pembrokeſhire makes it up to fl 
by — two burgeſſes, one for Pembroke, the other for Havertord- 5 
welt, | | | | illan 
For the eaſe of bis Welch ſubjects, king Henry ſet up a court at Lud. celle 
low in Shropſhire, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, after the manner of Kan 
the courts of Weſtminſter: and till of late there has been a governor Wl able 
general of Wales, with the title of Lord Preſident. The laſt who bore ſafe 
thut title was Charles, earl of Macclesfield. . After whoſe death, in the WM ing | 
late king William's reign, his Majeſty thought fit to divide that govern- litu? 
ment among two peers of the realm, with the title of Lord Lieutenan, _ 
elt) 


one of North Wales, the other of South Wales; and fo it remains to 


this day. 
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2 length of this iſland from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is about 28 


miles, its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt about ten, and the 
latitnde of the middle of the iſland is 54® 16' north. It is ſaid, that 
on a Clear day the three Britannic kingdoms may be ſeen from this 
iſland. The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only making al- 
lowance for the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that in the north of 
England, from which it does not differ much in other refpects. The 
hilly parts are barren, and the champaign fruirful in wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge of mountains, run- 
ning in a north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction, which as it were divides 
the iſland, of which Snafield is the higheſt, and riſes 1640 feet above 
the level of the ſea, both protects and fertilizes the valleys, where there 
is good paſturage. The better ſort of inhabitants have good ſizeable 
horſes; and a ſmall kind, which are ſwift and hardy; nor are they 
troubled with any noxious animals. The coaſts abound with ſea fowl ; 
and the puffings, which breed in rabbit holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, 
and eſteemed very delicious. lt is ſaid that this iſland. abounds with 
iron and copper mines, though unwrought, as are alſo the quarries of 
marble, flate, and ſtone. „„ 

The iſle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on the 
ſea-coafts. Caſtletown, ſituated near the ſouth-· weſt point of the iſland 
and bay of that name, is the metropolis of the iſland, and ſeat of its 
government: Peel, ſituated at the mouth of the river Neb, ten miles 


\ north of Caſtletown, and welt fide of the iſland, of late years begins 


to flouriſi: Douglas, ſix 1-half miles ſouth by eaſt of Peel, and eight 


north-eaſt of Caſtletown, has the beſt market and trade in the whole 


land, and is alſo the richeſt and moſt populous, on account of its ex- 
cellent harbour, and fine mole, extending a long way in the ſea: 
Ramſay, about eleven miles north of Douglas, has likewiſe a conſider- 


able commerce, on account of its ſpacious bay, in which thips may ride 


ſafe from all winds, excepting the north-eaſt. The reader, by throw- 
ing his eyes upon the map, may ſee how conveniently this iſland is 
lituated for being the ſtore-houſe of ſmugglers, which it was till 
within theſe few years, to the very great prejudice of his Ma- 
jeſty's revenue; and this neceſſarily leads us to touch upon the hiſtory 
of the iſland. | | - 

During the time the Scandinavian rovers were on the ſeas, this iſland 
was their rendezvous, and their chief force was here collected, from 
whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Britain, and Ireland. The 
kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory; and though we have 
no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know but a few of their 
names, yet they were undoubtedly for ſome ages maſters of thoſe ſeas. 
About the year 1263, Alexander L1. king of Scotland, a ſpirited prince, 
having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority of Man, and 
obliged Owen, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord para- 

| | Arr 2 mount, 
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mount. It ſeems to have continued, either tributary or in property of 


the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the 
kings of England, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the 
iſland ; and though we find it ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh 


princes, in the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen ef 


the iſland, and beſlowed it upon his favourite, Montague, earl of Saliſ. 
bury. His family being forfeited, Henry. IV. beſtowed Man, and the 
patronage of the bithopric, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and 
that being forfeited, upon' Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls 


of Derby, enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it . devolved upon 


the duke of Athol, who married the ſiſter of the late lord Derby. Its 
trade was very great before the year 1726 ; but lord Derby, farming out 
his cuſtoms to foreigners, the inſolence of thoſe farmers drew on the iſland 


- - - the reſentment of the government of Britain, who, by act of parliament, 


deprived the inhabitants of a fair trade with this kingdom. This natu- 
Tally introduced a clandeſtine commerce which they carried on with 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with prodigious ſucceſs, and an immenſe 
quantity of foreign goods was annually run into thoſe kingdoms, till 
the government, in 1765, thought proper to put an entire ſtop to it, 
by purchaſing the iſland of the duke of Athol, for L. 70,000 Sterling, 
and permitting a free trade with Britain. The duke, however, retains 
his territorial property in the iſland, though the form of its govern- 
ment is altered, and the king has the ſame rights, powers, and prero- 
gatives as the dukes formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants alſo retain 
many of their ancient inſtitutions and cuſtoms. N RE. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. 
The king has now the nomination of the biſhop, who is called biſhop 
of Sodor and Man, and is in the dioceſe of Vork; he enjoys all the 
ſpiritual rights and pre-eminences of other bifhops, but does not fit in 
the Britiſh Houſe of Peers, his ſee having never been erected into an 
Engliſh barony. The eccleſiaſtical government is well kept up in this 
land, and the livings are comfortable. The language, which is called 
the Manks, and is ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erle, or 

Iriſh, but with a mixture of other languages. The New, Teſtament 
and Common Prayer-Book have been dy into the Manks lan- 
_ guage. The natives, who are ſaid to amount to above 20,000, are in- 

offenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. .The better ſort live in ſtone houſes, 
covered with flate, and the poorer in thatched ; and their ordinary bread 
is made of oat-meal. The products ſor exportation conſiſt of wool, hides, 

and tallow, which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for commodities 
they may have occaſion for from other parts. Before the ſouth: welt 
promontory of Man is a little ifland, called tlie Calf of Man; 1t 
about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about 
two furlongs broad. | | 9 | | 
This iſland affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquat): 
"They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions, and monuments of 
ancient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly 0! 
pure gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and feem to indicate the ipleu- 


dor of its ancient poſſeſſors. — 
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HIS iſland lies four miles ſouth-weſt of Portſmouth, and off the 

coaſt of Hampſhire, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtrait, in 
ome parts three miles over, at Hurſt Caſtle, only one. It is 20 miles 
lng, by 12, where broadeſt, and about 60 miles in circumference. In 
one place it is ſo deeply indented by the ſea, that it is nearly divided 
no two parts, whereof that on the weſt is called Freſhwater, and that 
an the eaſt Binbridge-Iſle. The town and river of Newport, or Me- 
dna, being in the centre of the ifland, is from thence diſtingutſhed by 
Faſt and Weſt Medina. It has four caftles, 52 pariſhes, and contains 
gear 27,000 inhabitants, 5000 of which are reckoned fit to bear arms. 
The militia here is divided into 11 bands, over each of which is an 
oficer, named a centurion, though he commands more than 100 men; 


and the inferior officers are called vintons. There are ſeveral beacons - 


m the iſland, where continual watch is kept, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of an enemy; and, upon urgent occaſions, 3000 of the Hamp- 
ſire, and 2000 of the Wiltſhire militia are appointed to be always 


ready to aſſiſt the iſlanders. A ridge of hills runs through the middle 


o the iſland, which feeds great numbers of ſheep. The inhabitants, 


ys Camden, uſed to make themſelves merry with this proverbial . 


boaſt, * That they had no monks, lawyers, nor foxes; however, this 
muſt be meant only of the time after the diſſolution of the abbeys ; for 
before it, here were two monaſteries, and doubtleſs their geeſe and 
mullies could witneſs they had foxes and attornies. The govertment of 


this iſland is a poſt of the higheſt truſt, and generally conferred on _ 
ſme general, admiral, or other cel high rank. In eccleſiaſ- 


tical matters it is ſubject to the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 


In whoſe dioceſe it is; and in civil affairs to the county of Southamp- 


ton. Henry de Beauchamp, whom Henry VI. had created prenuer 
eul of England, and afterwards duke of Warwick, was, in 1445, 


crowned king - of this iſland, including thoſe of Jerſey and Guernſey, 


by that monarch's own hands; but he dying without male iflue, the 
regal title exſpired with him, and the lordſhip of the iſland returned to 
lie crown, in which it reſted 44 years, when Edward IV. beſtowed 
ton Richard lord Woodvile, with the title of lord of the ifle of 
Wight; but on his death this title likewiſe became extint. The iſland, 
n ſhort, is very healthy and pleaſant, and ſo fruitſul, that it is ſaid 
one year's crop will ſerve the inhabitants ſeven. Between the eaſt end 
af this iſland and Portſmouth is the roads called Spithead, and a little 
lather ſouth that of St Helens. There are ſeveral dangerous rocks 


round this iſland, but all properly pointed out by buoys, for the direc- 


lon of mariners. The principal towns are Yarmouth, Newton, Welt 
ad Eaſt Cowes, and St Helen's, Bays, Sandown, Chale, Briſſon, 
elbwater, Totland, and Thorney. « | 
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leagues together, called the Caſkets; among which are ſeveral whirl 
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er chr in the channel betwixt France and England, fo near the 
1 coaſts of the former country, that they ſeem naturally to belong 
to it rather than to the latter. IJ hey are indeed the only remains of all 
that England once poſſeſſed of the French and Norman dominions, anc 
which it has retained ſince the time of William I.: but though they 
originally belonged to France, no part of the Britiſh dominions theys x 
greater inclination to oppoſe that power than the inhabitants of the 
lands we ſpeak of. CE en 
ALDERNEY,. in the Tower-records called Aurny, is ſituated 
about 10 miles diſtant from Cape la Hogue on the coaſt of Normandy, 
from which it is ſeparated by a ſtrait, called the Race of Alterney, reck- 
oned very dangerous in ftormy weather, when the wind happens to 
blow in a direction contrary to the ſtrong currents which prevail there 
but in calm weather it is very ſafe and has a depth of water ſufficient 
for the largeſt ſhips. To the weſt. lie a range of rocks for near thre: 


pools or eddies, very dreadful to mariners. The ſons of king Henry I, 
were caſt away and drowned here, paſſing to Normandy ; and it is 
freſh in memory how fatal this trait proved to the Victory man of war, 
commanded by admiral Blachen. The ifland is about eight miles i 
circumference ; the air is healthy, and the foil pretty rich, producing 
plenty of corn and paſture, their only manure being ſea-weed, called 
vraic. The inhabitants, about 1000 in number, live altogether in a 
town of the ſame name. There is one harbour, named Crabby, on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland, which admits only ſmall veſſels. 
JERSEY was known to the Romans, and lies fartheſt within the 
bay, in 49* 7'N. lat. and in the the 25 26“ W. long. 18 miles welt ol 
Normandy. The north is inacceflibie through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is 
almoſt level with the water; the higher land in its midland part is wel 

Planted, and abounds with orchards, from which is made an incredibl 
quantity of excellent cyder. The valleys are fruitful, and well culi 
vated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. The inhabitants neglect 


tillage too much, being intent upon the culture of cyder, the improve ſrom n 
ment of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of ſtockings. IU anot 
honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the iſland is well ſupplied wil one mi 
fiſh and wild fowl almoſt of every kind, ſome of them being peculiar t the ſan 

the iſland, and very delicious. „ 5 north-e 
The ifland is about 121 miles in length, and 62 where broadeſt; bul dark, i 
the air is fo ſalubrious, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid that there va ſere: 
no buſineſs for a phyſician. The inhabitants in number are about tants 1: 
20,000, and are divided into twelve pariſhes, which are ſo laid out, that though 
each has a communication with the ſea : theſe are ſubdivided into I inha 
'  vintains, ſo called from the number of 20 houſes, which each is ſuppoſe ma e 
to have formerly contained, juſt as in England 10 houſes anciently mad nds o 


a tything. The capital town is St Helliar, which contains above 4% ſhor! 
2 | s | 1 houſes | 
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tuſes, and makes a handſome appearance. The property of this iſland 
jelonged formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, who have been 
ways attached to the royal intereſt, and gave proteQion to Charles II. 
both when king and prince of Wales, at a time when no part of the. 
EV. zriti dominions durſt recogniſe him. The language of the inhabi- 
"Ws is French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh words; 
jet French is moſt generally the language of the pulpit and the bar. 
Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple commodities ; but they carry 
on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and diſpoſe of their 
cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the crown 
of Britain, and has the cuſtody of his Majeſty's caſtles, with the com- 
mand of the garriſons and the militia of the. iſland, which conſiſts of 
ro troops of horſe- guards, and five regiments of foot; but the civil 
z{miniſtration reſts with a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. As this 
land is the principal remain of the duchy of Normandy depending on 
the kings of Britain, it preſerves the old feudal forms, and particularly 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, which is, as it were, a miniature of the Bri- 
th parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward I. | | 
GUERNSEY is 124 miles in length, and about nine where broaCeſt ; 
but has ten pariſhes, to which there are only eight miniſters, four of the 
pariſhes being united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages 
of Guernſey, having one a piece. Though this is a much finer iſland. 
than that of Jerſey, yet it is far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well 
cultivated, nor is it ſo populous. In general this iſland is well fortified 
by nature with a ridge of rocks, one of which abounds with emery, 
uſed by lapidaries in poliſhing of ſtones, and by various other artificers. 
Here is a better harbour than any in Jerſey, which occakons its being 
more reſorted to by merchants ;z and on the ſouth ſide the ſhore bends 
in the form of a creſent, forming a bay capable of receiving very large 
ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower, called Ilium ſar- 
tenſe, the leaves of which are covered with ſpangles reſembling gold 
duſt. It is full of gardens and orchards, whence cyder is { plentiful, . 
that the common people uſe it inſtead. of ſmall beer, and the more 
vealthy drink French wine. The inhabitants ſpeak French; but want 
of firing is the greateſt inconveniency. The only harbour here is at 
dt Peter le Port, which is guarded by two forts, one called the Old- 
Caſtle on the main land, the other Caftle- Cornet on an iſland at the 
mouth of the harbour. Guernſey is likewiſe part of the ancient Nor- 
man patrimony. | | erp nl 
SARK, a ſmall iſland lying between Jerſey and Guernſey, in length 
rom north to ſouth 34 miles, and where broadeſt two. On the ſouth 
Is another ſmall iſland, named Little Sar on the north-weſt of this, 
one mile diſtant, is the iſland of Breboe; and due north by welt at about 
the ſame diſtance is another ſmall iſland, called Hitboa or Lethow, and 
north-eaſt from this is the Harnit, or Arme, diſtant from the Nez of 
dark, in a north-weſt direction, one and an half mile. Here the air 
5 ſerene, and generally free from fogs and clouds, and the inhabi- 
ants live to a long age. It contains ſix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, 
though generally hot and ſandy, is fruitful, affording all neceſſaries for 
5 inhabitants; as alſo many different kinds of vegetables. Here is 
made excellent cyder, and in great abundance. It produces alſo moſt 
kinds of grain, but not in any extraordinary quantity. Their paſture 
u ſhort, thongh exceedingly ſweet, and therefore they have fine mut - 
| - 30 | tong 
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ton; but nowhere cows in greater numbers than are ſufficient to ſup. 
_ ply them with milk and butter: in general they have their cheeſe from 

England. The iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallards, woodcock; 
mos o and other wild fowl ; alſo rock pigeons, which at ſome ſeaſon; 
almoſt cover the whole iſland. Here is alſo plenty of rabbits, and va. 
riety of ſea fiſh. Their trade extends in general no farther than th. 
ports of London, Yarmouth, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, Penryn, 
and Briſtol, although ſome times a few ports farther weſt. The ma. 
nufacture here is confined to knitting of ſtockings, gloves, and wail 
coats, in which both men, women, and children are employed. Theſe 
they trade with to the ports of England, and return with neceſſa. 
ries required in the ifland. | | 


SCILLY ISLANDS and ROCKS are about 146 in number : they 
lie about 36 miles from the Land's-end in Cornwall, to which they are 
ſappoſed to have been formerly joined, but ſeparated from it and from 
each other, by ſome violent eruption of the ſea, which is here betwixt 
40 and 60 fathoms deep. They were conquered by Athelſtan, one 0 
- the Saxon kings. Scilly, which gives name to all the reſt, was once 

the chief; but St Mary's iſland, though only nine miles in circumfe. 
rence, is the largeſt, as well as the moſt fruitful, and has a very good 
harbour, fortified with a caſtle, which was built by queen Elizabeth, 
St Mary's contains more inhabitants than all the reſt put together, and 


_ who are allo the richeſt. Likewiſe in this, and in two or three others 


of the largeſt iſlands, there are various antiquities, particularly the re- 
mains of a temple of the Druids, and ancient: fepulchres. But the 
greateſt ornament of this iſland is the lighthouſe, in height 51 feet, and 
the gallery four. The ſaſh lights 11 feet three inches high, by three 
feet two inches broad; it ſtands on high land, and makes a very fine 
appearance. Some of theſe iflands ſtand very high, but others are co- 
vered with water at the ſpring tides. Some of them bear corn, but 
molt of them paſture. They abound with cranes, herons, ſwans, and 
other water fowl, and have plenty of rabbits. Many veſſels, by miſta. 
Ling theirireckonings in the night time, have here been daſhed to pieces, 
as was the fate of the brave Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's ſquadron, 22d Odc- 
ber 1707, as it was returning home from Toulon. 
_ LUNDY ISLAND, though 50 miles in the ſea, off the noith · wel 
coaſt of Devonſhire, has ſprings of freſh water. It is five miles long 
and two broad, but ſo encompaſſed with inacceſſible rocks, that it has 
but one entrance to it, ſo narrow that two men can ſcarcely go abreaſ: 
it had once a fort and chapel. On the north part is a high pyramid: 
cal rock, called the Conſtable. Here are horſes, kine, hogs, and goats, 
with great ſtore of ſheep and rabbits ; but their chief commodity is foi, 
with which they abound. It is ſaid no venomous creature vil 
live in this land. In the reign of Henry VIII. one William Moriſco, 
who had conſpired to murder him at Woodſtock, fled to this iſland, 
which he fortified, turned pirate, and did much damage to this chat 
till he was taken by ſurpriſe at length, with 16 of his accomplices, and 
put to death. : | DM | | 
HOLY ISLAND is fituated ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt from Berwick np 
Tweed; is called by the monks who lived in it retired from the world, 


by the name of Landisfern, by reaſon of its ſituation over pms | 
ops ſuc. 
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ceſſixel 


river Landi: it was anciently a biſhop's See, and had 22 bi 
Ns. 1 5 | 
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wfively. It has plenty of fiſh and fowl, but the air and ſoil are bad. 

It is three miles in compaſs, and has a town, a church, and caſtle, un- 

ler which is a commodious harbour. It is encompaſſed with water 

it every flood but ſand at ebb. It lies not above & mile and a half from 

he land; from whence, at low water, people ride over to it. „ 2 


. „ is T AHls iftand, che largeſt of the Britannic 
Extent, Situation, Sc. FE iſles, excepting Geck Britain itſelf, is in 
ength, from north to ſouth, 310 miles, and meaſuring from Howth- 
bead weſtward to Dogs-head, in the county of Galway, 184, where 
lroadeft, It is ſituated betwixt 5t* 107 and 55 of N. lat.; and 5˙ 42 
ind 10 40 W long. There have been various computations of its 
atent in ſuperficial meaſure, but all theſe muſt of neceſſity be very un- - 
tertain, on account of the irregularity of its figure. Mr Templeman, 
who computes the length of the ifland to be only 275 miles, and the 
breadth 1 50, makes its area 27,457 ſquare miles. It is ſeparated trom 


* 
—— 
* . 
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Britain by a narrow ſea, called the Iriſh Channel; about 54 miles broad 


from the eaſt part of Wexford to Sr David's in Wales; from Holyhead 
n North Wales, about 52 miles; but between Donaghadee aud Portpa- 


tick in Scotland is little more than 20 mile. - 
Names, Diviſions, &c. The Iriſh name of this ifland is Erin, the Latin 
me Hibernia; concerning the original of which a great variety of con- f 
ures have been formed, the molt probable of which ſeems to be, 
that they come from a word in the Phenician or Gaelic language, fig- 
wing the fartheſt habitation weſtward. It is ſurpriſing that even mo- 
terns are not agreed about the diviſioris of Ireland; ſome dividing it into 
lie four provinces of Ulſter, Connaught, Leinſter, and Munſter ; and 
others into five provinces ; but the former is more common, and ac- 
wording to it the ſubdiviſions are as follow. 1 ng | 
A . hs | | R 
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Climate and Sail. The climate of Ireland is much more moiſt than of illa 
that of the iſland of Britain, lying under the ſame. parallel, which may 
eaſily be accounted for by the vaſt quantity of vapour raiſed from the 
Atlantic Ocean, which bounds it on the weft and north. It has been 
celebrated for the warmth of its air, hy the moſt ancient hiſtorians ; in. 
ſomucb, that Giraldus Cambrenſis itiles it “of all countries the moſt 
temperate ; where neither the ſcorching heats of Cancer drive men to 
the ſhade, nor the cold of Capricorn to the fire; ſnow is unuſual, and 


| continues but a ſhort time ; the mildneſs of the air is ſo great, that there 1 
1 we feel the effects neither of infecting clouds nor peſtilential vapour.“ aſm 
1 I bere is but little thunder; though the country is rendered very diſa- ws 
| | | 


* greeable to ſtrangers by the frequent rains and winds. The ſoil is wel 18 
2 adapted, by its lightneſs, for the vaſt quantity of rain that falls upon it, ghtft 


g and by which it is rendered more fertile than even the correſponding mh 
3 parts of England: and it produces in the greateſt abundance not on- "A | 
3 paſturage, but all kinds ot grain, potatoes, hemp, and flax. | Their a 
Paſture produce great quantities of black cattle and ſheep, which laſt af: Apeci. 
| | tord ales of excellent wool ; and immenſe quantities of proviſions ment. 
5 of all kinds are ſhipped from Cork, and carried to the different parts Me [ty 
pf the world. The ſoil is indeed encumbered in many places with bogs, "brig 

fimilar in nature to our peat-moſſes, but theſe are ſuppoſed not to b« trick 


more than are neceſſary for fewel. The bog of Allen is 80 2 . drive; 
| ü a ri ee | 
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ügth, and is thought to contain 300,000 acres. The Iriſh wood is 
eemed of excellent quality. BE EB | 

Bays and Harbourr. Theſe are every where ſo numerous along the 
boat, that they fit ;3reland for commerce with other countries, beyond 
y other part of Europe. The moſt conſiderable of them are marked 
an the map, ſo that any enumeration of them here would be needleſs.- 
inlets of the ſea are ſometimes called Zoughs by the Irith, and by the 
ro Later. Theſe are very numerous, and many of them large. Lough _ 
50 eagh, the largeſt.in the kingdom, is computed to be 24 miles in length 
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;$: WW from north-welt to ſouth-eaſt ; about 19 from north-eaſt to ſouth · weſt 3 
2 ad generally from 10 tot a in breadth. Six rivers of conſiderable magni- 
6 ade, befides ſeveral brooks, run into it; notwithſtanding which it has but 
[1 ane ſmall rivulet running into the ſea, which, not being able to receive 
20) Wil the water, it not only overflows its banks annually in the winter ſea- 
zo ba, but continually gains upon. the land, Innumerable multitudes of 
fiſh of various kinds are met with in this lake; one of which, call- 
18 ed the Freſh Water Whitings, is ſtill ſuppoſed to be peculiar to it. 
8 Wis ſomewhat ſmaller than a ſea whiting, and a very ſoft infipid kind 
o ef food. Shads were allo, for a long time, ſuppoſed to be peculiar to. 
4 ugh Neagh, but are now found to exiſt alſo in Lough. Earn, in the 
;1 ounty of Fermanagh, the next in ſize to Lough Neagh. Some of the 
Iriſh lakes afford the moſt beautiful and romantic proſpects, particularly 
that of Kilarney, which takes its name from a ſmall town of that name 
in the county of Kerry. This lake, which may be divided into three, 
entirely ſurrounded with mountains, rocks, and precipices, the im- 
nenſe declivities of which are covered with woods, intermixed with ever- 
greens, from near their tops to the lakes themſelves ; among which are. 
number of rivulets tumbling over the precipices, ſome from heights. - 
of little leſs than zoo feet. Over the lake are diſperſed a great number 
of iſlands, all of them excepting one, beautifully ornamented with trees, 
of many different kinds; and that which has no trees growing upon it, 
b inhabited by an innumerable multitude of rabbits. On the top of one 
i the ſurrounding mountains is a ſmall round lake, of about a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, called the Devil's Punch Bowl. From the ſur- 
face of the lake to the top of the cavity, may be about 300 yards, and 
chen viewed from the circular top, bas a moſt aſtoniſhing appearance. 
The depth of it is vaſtly great, but not unfathomable as the natives pre- 
tend. The diſcharge of the ſuperfluous waters of this bowl, through a 
chaſm into the middle lake, forms one of the fineſt caſcades in the 
world, viſible for 150 yards. The echoes among the hills ſurrounding 
tie ſouthern part of the lake, which is moltly incloſed, are equally de- 
lzhtful and aſtoniſhing. The proprietor, the earl of Kenmore, has pla- 
ted ſome cannon in the moſt proper places for the amuſement of travel- 
les; and the diſcharge of theſe pieces is tremendous, reſembling moſt 
tie rolling of a violent peal of thunder. Here alſo muſical inſtruments, 
dpecially the horn and trumpet, afford the moſt delightful entertain- 
nent. Among the vaſt and craggy heights that ſurround the lake, is 
me ſtupendous and frightful rock, the front of which towards the water 
8 2 moſt horrid precipice, called the Eagle, Ne/?, from the number of 
thoſe. birds which have their neſts in that place. On the eaſtern fide is 
arich and fertile plain, extending for two or three miles, through which 
inver deſcends into the lower 97 and through a valley at the * 
8 8 8 2 cne 


| ©, © Penetrating it; ſo that at laſt a plate of copper is left inſtead of iro 


"ES 


* 


| exid the whole collection of water empties itſelf into the ſea, * 


the peninſula between the upper and lower lakes are a great many 
mines of copper, and even ſilver has been extracted from them. Ther 
are very deep, and have been worked a great way under the lake. 
Rivers and Inland. Navigation. The largeſt of theſe is the Shannon, 
which falls into the Atlantic Ocean, after a courſe of 150 miles, forming 
in its courſe many fine lakes, as repreſented in the map; all of which, 
as well as the river itſelf, abound. with filh. Next to the Shannon are 
the Liifey, Boy ne, Barrow, &c. The inland navigation of the country 


is carried on by theſe rivers, and artificial canals; one of which laſt ex- 


ruption might, it is 
E. x2,000 expence. 


tends in length no leis than 6. miles between the Shannen and Liffey, 
forming a communication quite through, the ifJand between the ith 


channel and che Atlantic Ocean. This canal paſſes through a bog of 24 


miles in length, which, by reaſon of its ſpongy nature, rendered the 
work extremely difficult. Many others might be cut in different parts 
of the kingdom, with much advantage to its inland commerce The 


navigation of the great river chanron is interrupted. by a ridge of rocks, | 


which ſpread quite acroſs it, on the ſouth ſide of Killaloe, which inter- 


Mountains. Though Ireland is by no means a mountainous country, 


Fet it is not deſtitute of ſome very lofty hills, which may be ſeen at the 


diſtance of 30 or 40 miles. Thoſe called Mourne and [veagh, in the county 
of Down, are reckoned to be among the higheſt in the kingdom; and 


the perpendicular height of one named S/ieu-Denard has been calculated 


at upwards of 3000 feet. Many of theſe mountains contain mines of 


copper, iron, lead, and coal, with various beds of minerals, and quarries 
of marble, limeſtone, and ſlate. The language affozds a variety of terms, 
denominating their mountains in pzoportion to their ſize. Thus, a 
Jow hill. unconnected with any other, is diſtinguifhed by the word Anoci; 
a craggy high hill, gradually aſcending, and continued in ſeveral ridges, 


< S . 


by that of 75 while the. u ord Bein, or Binn, ſignifies a pinnacle, os 
a | 


mountain of the 


largeſt ſize, ending in an abrupt precipice. 1 
Tores. Theſe lie chiefly in the province of Leinſter, the counties 
of Wexſord, Carlow, King's County, and Queen's County. There 


are likewiſe very conſiderable foreits in the province of Ulſter; the 


f Down. 0 
Equally fit for the purpoſes of {hip building. 
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county. of Donegall, and north part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of 
Fermanagh, along Lough Eatn, and. in the norch part of the county 
The lrith oak is elteemed as good as any in England, and 


Jetallio and Mineral Productions. Several mines of filver and lead 
have been lately diſcovered in ireland; and, it is ſaid, that ſome of 
their lead is ſo rich in ſilver, that 36 pounds of the former yield one 
of the latter. The richeſt ſilver mine in the kingdom is at Wicklow, 
and ſeveral copper and lead mines have been diſcovered at Tipperat). 
In one part of the kingdom is a ſtream of water, very much impreg: 
nated u ith copper, which yields great quantities of the metal. The me- 
thod taken to obtain it, is by putting broad plates of non into a place 
where the water falls from ſome height, ſo that they may receive the 
Whole power of the falling water. The acid which bole the. copper 
in ſolution, lets it fall in order to diſſolve the iron. on which the other 
metal appears in its proper form, ineruſting the plate, and gradually 


Henee 


faid, be remedied by a ſhort canal, at ten or 


5 : „ : 1 5 
5 5 _ K | 8 


n fence, it is ſaid, by the vulgar, that this water has a power of changing 
5 iron into copper; but this is a miſtake, for the iron is all diſſolved and 
ey carried down the ſtream by the acid which formerly held the copper in 
ſolution, while the latter, deprived of its ſolvent, which then rendered 
n, Wl it inviſible, only makes its appearance when the water lets it fall. Ire- 
ng land abounds in fine | marble and flats, a kind of porphyry of a red co- 
lour, ſtriped with white, heing found among the former. The county. 
are of Kilkenny is celebrated for a kind of coal which burns without any 
ry. Wl ſmoke 5 its air being extraordinary pure and ſerene, and having a 
ex- ſream of water fo pure and eryſtalline that it lets fall no ſediment 3 
ey, Wl whence it has come into a proverb, that Kilkenny has fire witliout. 
ih Wl ſnoke, water without mud, and air without fog. Thoſe places where 
24 Wl coals are not to be met with, are yet far from being dekitute of firing; 
the being abundantly ſupplied. with peat and turf; from the great number 


rts Wl of bogs or peat- moſſes which are every where to be met-with. _ | 
be Animals and Vegetables, Thek are much the fame with what we 
ks, Wl have already deſcribed under Scotland and England. The wolves 
er- Wl yere formerly known in Ireland as well as in Britain; but they have 
or Wl long ſince been exterminated. In this ſervice the Iriſh wolf dogs were 

WY extremely uſeful. Theſe are a particular ſpecies of the canine race 3 
77, WM larger and ſtronger than a maſtiff, but as gentle and eaſily managed as 
he az ſpaniel. The great exportation of ſalt proviſions from this kingdom, 
ty fiews how müch it abounds in black cattle, as well as in bogs and 
nd Ml fieep, © Rabbits are likewiſe ſaid to be more numerous in Ireland than 
ed in Britain; and the fiſh caught en the Iriſh coaſts are alſo reported to 
of Wl be finer and larger than thoſe caught on the coaſts of Britain. 
ies Inbabitantt, Manners, and Cuſioms. ' The number of inhabitants in 
Ireland, notwithſtanding the many diſadvantages under which it has 
laboured, are thought to have been on the increaſe for ſome time; 
and in the debates in parliament, they have been computed at three 
millions. With regard to the manners of the ancient Eriſh, we find. 
them very differently repreſented.; the Englith hiſtorians univerſally de- 
erying them, while the writers of their own country extol them in the 
higheſt degree. It is certain, however, that according to the moſt fa- 
yourable accounts of the old Iriſu, they were only advanced a ſmall 
vay in civilization; and if their hiſtory afford ſome ſtriking examples 
of virtue, it is certain that it frequently affords as many of the contrary 
kind. The preſent inhabitants are ſtill repreſented. as very ignorant, 
uncivilized, and extremely apt to blunder, both in diſcourſe and beha- 
viour. They are very impatient. of injuries, and apt to refent them in 
the moſt violent and outrageous manner; but are, notwithſtanding, 
ery courteous and polite to ſtrangers. In the province of Connaught, 
they are more rude and barbarous than in other parts of the kingdom. 
Here they have many. cuſtoms very offenſive to ſtrangers, particularly 
that of holding merry-meetings, and dancing to the bagpipe on Sunday 
afternoon, frequently quarrelling among themſelves before they part. 
Another cuſtom prevails throughout the kingdom, and even in the ſkirts 
of Dublin, of placing a dead corpſe before the door laid out upon tables, 
with a plate upon the body, in order to excite the charity of paſſengers. 
In their manner of living the common people in Ireland reſemble more. 
the ancient ſavages who inhabited Germany and other northern countries, 
than the e vilized inhabitants of modern Europe. Their houſes are 
day mean huts, compoſed of clay and ftraw, pariitioned in the middle 
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by a wall of the ſame materials; one end being appropriated to the 

- purpoſes of the family, and tht other to the keeping of a cow, or hold. 
ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. Their living 

is wretchedly poor, conſiſting of potatoes, coarſe bread, eggs, milk, 
and ſometimes' fiſh; for notwithſtanding the great plenty of black cat- 
tle and other domeſtic animals already mentioned, it very ſeldom falls 

to the lot of any of theſe poor people to taſte of their fleſh. Their 
children are likewiſe almoſt unacquainted with the uſe of clothes, and 
are commonly to be ſeen running about the roads ſtark naked; but ge. 
nerally plump. robuſt, and healthy. This extreme barbariſm is cally 
Aàccounted for from the oppreſſion which the common people undergo from 
their landlords; as well as the generality: of them being Papills, and 
kept as much as poſſible in ignorance by their prieſts. The many dif. 
advantages under which they laboured from their ſituation with the 
Engliſh government, have alſo contributed to the ſame purpoſe ; though 


| it is to be hoped that the acts lately paſſed in their favour may be of 


efſential ſervice in reſcuing this kingdom from the gievous oppreſſion 


and ignorance under which they have ſo long groaned. In times paſt, 


however, the Spaniards and French, eſpecially the latter, took cate to 
_ avail themſelves of the deplorable” ſtate of - idleneſs and ignorance in 


which the Iriſh were involved, by alluring many thouſands of them in- 
to their ſervice ; which proved of the gre 


ateſt advantage to them in 


their wars with: Britain, as the Iriſh, when propetly trained, have not 
only been always remarkable for their valour, but their fidelity to thoſe 


whom they ſerved. 


Since the conqueſt of Ireland by Henry II. the wealthieſt, though 
not the moſt. numerous part of the inhabitants of Ireland, has conſiſt- 
ed of the deſcendents of the Scots and Engliſh who ſettled there about 
that time. In the reign of James I. a colony of Scots and Engliſh 
Preſbyterians introduced the linen manufactory, which has fince be- 
come ſuch a capital article of the Iriſh commerce. The preſent in- 
habitants of Ireland, therefore, are compoſed of three diſtinct claſſes; 
1. The old Iriſh, a miſerable, depreſſed, and ignorant race, inhabiting 
the weſtern and interior parts of the kingdom. 2. The deſcendents of 
the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Watertord, and Cork, and to whom 
the 5 country is in a great meaſure owing. 3. Emt- 
0 


Bo . from Sc 


and, who inhabit the northern provinces. Thus the 


ſh cannot by any means be conſidered as an united people; for each 


of the three parties already mentioned are ſo much attached to their 


particular cuſtoms and religion, that it muſt take a long time before 


they are blended together into one. In 
and better ſort of people imitate thoſe 


eneral, however, the gentry, 


the ſame rank in Great Bri- 


tain; and are extremely hoſpitable, though the ſincerity of their friend- 
ſhip in this reſpe& is ſometimes queſtioned. In the internal parts the 
old Iriſh is till ſpoken, and they have ſome of the ancient uncouth cuſ- 
toms, ſuch as howling for the dead at ſunerals, &c. Their muſic is the 
bagpipe, whoſe: notes are naturally more dull and melancholy than the 
Scots pipe. Indeed all the ancient Iriſh muſic is of a plaintive kind; 
but of late their airs have become more lively; and ſome of them, when 
fung by an Iriſhman, are very diverting. Many of the Iriſh ſurnames 
begin with an O, or Mac, which imply grandſon and ſon. In former 
times, the O was uſed only by people of rank, and ſuch as valued theme 


| {ſelves on the antiquity of their families. 
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47 Religion. Though the Fe ſtabliſhed | reli gi on 1 * ed 15 the 25 


nch that of 22 the generality of the common people profeſs 
J. that of the church of Rome. Computations have been made of the 
g zumber of people profeſſing both religions in the kingdom. By one 
: made in 1733, the numbers ſtood as follow ; eg 
ir In Ulſter— 62,620 — — 38.459 

d Leinſter — 2.386 — * 92,424 

os _ Munſter | — 13,337 — —  T06,407. 
Connaught — 4.299 — N 
« Total 105,494 Trlootal 281,423 

. Thus, at that time, the number of Papiſts was much more than two ta 


one to that of Proteſtants ; but from the many Proteſtant ſchools lately 
erected all over the kingdom, and the emancipation of the people, in 
part at leaſt, from the dreadful bondage in which they were formerly 

held, we have the greateſt reaſon to expect that matters are now greatly 
altered, and that the Proteſtant religion is making rapid advances in 
all the towns and communities. Beſides the Papiſts, Ireland contains 
as many Preſbyterians, 2 and other ſectaries, in proportion, as 
England itſelf. In 1719 the ſociety was inſtituted for promoting Pro- 


9 teſtant working ſchools, and proved remarkably ſucceſsful. Many other 
© WM flitutions of the ſame kind have been attempted, with a view to in- 
N troduce induſtry and knowledge among the lriſh ; and no country in 


\ the world can boaſt of more patriotic efforts than thoſe made by the 
. parliament of Ireland; but many of their grants for theſe purpoſes have 
yy been perverted or abuſed. 5 8 NR 
| Archbiſhoprics and Biſboprics, In Ireland there are fonr archbiſhop- 
res, viz. Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam. The biſhoprics are 18, - 
viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Derry, Down; Dromore, Elphin, 
' 3 Wl Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limeric, Meath, Offory, 
4 Raphoe, and Waterfore. | * | FT 
; Language. This is a dialect of the Celtic, and originally the ſame 
" WM yith that of the Welſh and Highlanders. It is indeed very much al- 
de tered as to its pronounciation, by the inhabitants of different parts, 
1 but not ſo much as te render tbem unintelligible to each other: the uſe 
of che original lrith, however, produces a diſagreeable tone in the lan- 
uage. of thoſe who ſpeak Engliſh, even though they do not under - 
tand the former. | 3 | | . 
„Learning and Learned Men. The Iriſh boaſt of having cultivated 
1. learning in the molt remote periods of antiquity, and are ſaid to have re- 
he feived learning and arts from a Phenician, named Niulus, who hag 
been repreſented as the father of the Iriſh nation. It is not, however, 
be vithout good reaſon, that theſe accounts have been conſidered as fabu- 
5 lous. No monuments of learning, prior to the introduction of Chriſti- 
anity, have been diſcovered in the iſland; and, previous to this period, 


1 tie evidence of any tranſaction reſts upon the credit of Chriſtian writers, 
1 and their collections from the verſes, of old poets, or their tranſcripts 
er tom records ſuppoſed to have been made in the days of Paganiſm. Sx 
m. Ml f2ick, the tutelar ſaint of Ireland, is {aid by ſome to have been a n 


ye of Scotland; but Mr O'Halloran fays, that gf according to the 
* | ; | | Ro” 7 + OS”. 
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maoſt authentie records, he was a native of Wales. When this fi Ml. 
was termed Sanctorum Patria. Their monks ſo ; reatly excelled in 


ferent countries. Bede alſo informs us, that about the middle of the 


_ difficult deſcent of near ioo feet. The appearance of the fir{t cavern 
gives an idea of a grand Gothic ſtructure in ruin; the floor is uneven, houſe 


reſembling the mouth of an oven, but larger, and this introduces us 10 4 


candles, an immenſe number of great ſtones are diſcovered, of ſuch 
fizes, and heaped. on one another in ſuch a manner, that it would br 


landed in Ireland, he found there many holy and learned Chriſtians, of 
whom Camden obſerves, that they were of the greateſt ſervice to the 
diſciples of St Patrick; inſomuch, that, in the ſucceeding age, Ireland wh 


learning and piety, that they ſent 'great numbers of learned men into 
all parts of Europe, who were the founders of many abbeys in the dif. "af 


ſeventh century, many nobles of the Anglo-Saxons retired from 10 
their own country into Ireland for inſtruction, &c. Indeed it is natu- i 


ral to ſuppoſe, that, during the confuſion in which Europe was in. wh: 
volved during theſe ages, many of the learned, who wiſhed to live in WM i 
retirement and peace, would ſeek for fhelter in Ireland, which might uw 
_ thus become a ſeminary of literature ; .and Dr Leland informs us, that iN 


this was aQyally the caſe. 80 great indeed was the conflux of literati 
towards the land at this time, that 5000 ſtudents are ſaid to have at. WW ; 
tended the college of Armagh. Even in modern times many of the = 


Trifh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their, literary merit, particularly * 


archbiſhop Uſher, Dr Swift, -. Farquhar the dramatic writer, bifhop 585 
Berkeley, Sir Richard Steele, Parnel, Sterne, and Goldſmith. - ibo 
© Univerſities. There is but one univerſity in Ireland, viz. Trinity College, he 
It is of a ſquare form, and one {ide is occupied by a very valuable li- ry 

brary. Great part of the books were collected by archbiſhop Uſher, MW '>* 
who was the moſt learned man it ever produced. In the muſeum is a W 
fet of war figures, repreſenting women in every ſtate of pregnancy. 
They were the work of a French artiſt almoſt during his whole hfe, and root 
are done upon real tkeletons. Trinity College was founded and en- 10 
dowed by queen Elizabeth. At firſt it confiſted only of a ꝓrovoſt, three 44 
fellows, and three ſcholars ; but ſince that time it has been augmented 
to 22 fellows, Jo ſchelars, and 30 ſizers. Seven of the fellows have 
the title of Seniors, and their annual income is about L. do per annum. "ns 


The proyoſtſhip is worth L. 3000. OO 
« Antiquities and Ciriofities. Ireland, having never been viſited by the M 
Romans, contains but few monuments of antiquity, _ The only build- 5 5 
ings at all deſerving this name are the round towers, built by the Danes or uy | 
Norwegians in their piratical incurſions. Theſe are ſituated on the fea 5 | 
9 


_ coaſts, and are ſuppoſed to have been uſed as light-houſes, beacons, or 7 


places whence they might lock out for the approach of an eyemy. MW. 


Among the curiolities of Ireland we 'may reckon the caves of Dun- ks 


more, near Kilkenny, The entrance into them is not obtained but by a WW” all 


and ſtones of various fizes irregularly diſperſed upon it. The ſides are any 
compoſed of rugged work, in ſome parts covered with moſs, in others . 
curiouſly froſted ; and from the roof, which is a kind of arch, ſeveral . 
huge rocks project, and ſeem to threaten inſtant ruin. The circumter- . 
ence of this cave is about 200 feet, and its height 30; and it is inhab!- 4g 
ted by multitudes of wild pigeons. From this cave there is a paſſage Mac ; 
to the left, where, by a ſmall aſcent, a kind of hole is gained, ſomething The de 


place from whence day light is entirely excluded. Here, by the help dt 


Ns. e | "impraicabi 
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inpraclicable to paſs through the place, were it not for ſome natural 
excreſcences which thoot from the rocks, and afford a kind of path, on 


which & perſon may walk. Theſe are always ſmooth and damp, and 


theſe ong can walk on the ſummits of the rocks; and on the ſides they” 


ſerve as ladders, by which we can aſcend and deſcend with tolerable * - 


aſe, Having paſſed this difficult place, we enter the moſt curious of 
the whole. The floor is covered with a chryſtalline ſubſtance, and the 
ies in many places incruſted with the ſame, wrought in a ſtyle ſome- 


what reſembling the Gothic ornaments. The roof is entirely covered 


with inverted pyramids of the fame materials; ſo that nothing can ex- 
ceed the glory of it when well illuminated, appearing as if it were all 
formed of the pureſt chryſtal. Here are three extraordinary and, beau- 
tiful congelations, which, without any great ſtretch of imagination, 
may be thought to reſemble an organ, altar, and croſs. The firſt, when 
ſtrictly examined, appears to be a regular work of art; the ſecond is 
rather ſimple, and a oblong form ; the third reaches from the floor 
to the roof, about 20 feet in height. The whole length of the cave is 
about a quarter of a mile; but on entering into the firſt cavern, travel- 
lers are ſhewn the entry into others of equal extent, though leſs curi- 
ous. In theſe ſome have proceeded till they heard the noiſe of a 
= ri river, but none have thought proper to venture far» 
VV | „ ä 
We ſhall only take notice of one more of the many natural curioſi- 


. 


ties of this country, and that is the Giant Cauſeway, in the county of 


Antrim. This conſiſts of an innumerable multitude of pillars of a 


hard black rock, called Baſalter by natural hiſtorians. They are of re- 


pular figures, as if wrought by art; and for a long time the learned 


vere entirely at à loſs to account for their origin. Of late they were 
thought to have been the production of ſubterraneous fire, and that the 


melted matter thrown out by the volcano had chryſtallized into theſe 
regular forms as it cooled. This opinion, however, which ſeems to 
carry ſomething incredible in it, is now likely to give way to another, 
mat they are formed by a kind of chryſtallization from water. Be this 
as it will, in the county juſt mentioned are ſuch quantities of theſe pil- 
lars, that it muſt exhauſt the reſources of human imagination to think 


of their origin, as there is reaſon to believe that the ſame ſtratum is 


continued ealtward, no body knows how far. Certain it is, that it ap- 
pears on the banks of the river Carron, two miles above Denny-bridge, 
3s alſo on Fife-neſs, on the north ſide of the Frith of Forth. The prin- 
pal cauſeway conſiſts of an irregular arrangement of many hundred 
tnouſands, almoſt all of them of a pentagonal form, but ſo cloſely and 
tompactly united together at their ſides, that ſcarce any thing 
can be introduced between. them. This grand arrangement ex- 
tends into the ſea for about two hundred yards, viſible at low water 


mark, and how much farther is unknown. The breadth in general 


does not exceed 20 or zo feet, and the height of the pillars in ſome 
places 20 feet, though in others they are not leſs than 40 feet high. 
The top of the grand cauſeway makes a very ſingular parade, which. 
may be walked upon to the water's edge. Though the columns, as we 
ave ſaid, are almoſt all five-fided, yet there are not two in ten thou- 
land that are in all reſpects alike in ſhape. Notwithſtanding, this im- 
menſe variety, they are all joined together in ſuch a nice manner as 
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muſt ſtrike the beholder with aſtoniſhment, and would ſuggeſt an ide; 
of its being the work of art, were it not at firſt ſight impoſſible to con- 
ceive that any {kill of man could put together ſuch a number of pillar, 
all diſſimilar when nicely examined, and yet having a great reſemblance 
to each other when vie ved collectively. Nor is the compoſition of theſe 
curious columns leſs worthy of notice than their ſhape. They are not 
all formed of one ſtone, but of different pieces jointed into one ano- 
ther. The depth of the cavity or convexity is generally about three 
or four inches; and what is ſtill farther remarkable, the convexity and 
correſpondent concavity are not conformed to the external figure of 
the column, but exactly round, and as large as the ſize or diameter of 
the column will admit. Hence the angles of theſe columns in general 
are unequal, the circular edges of the joint being ſeldom coincident 
with more than two or three ſides of the pentagon ; and from the edge 
of the circular part of the joint to the exterior ſides and angle: they 
are quite plain. The pieces of which the columns are compoſed are 


from eighteen to twenty-four inches long, and generally longer towards 


the bottom than near the top. The diameter of the column is from fil. 
teen to twenty inches. „% Bod | 
Principal Cities, Forts, Oc. | The capital of the whole kingdom of 
Ireland is Dublin, which in magnitude is undoubtedly to be reckoned the 
fecond city in the Britiſh dominions, being ſuppoſed to contain 200,000 
inhabitants. It is ſituated about ſeven miles from the ſea, on the river 
Liffey, at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, called, from the name of the 
citv, Dublin-bay. The river runs through the city, and divides it almoſt 
into two equal parts, being banked in through its whole length with 
ſpacious quays ; ſo that veſſels are loaded and unloaded before the mer- 
chants doors. The city reſembles London in its appearance, the 
houſes being built of brick, the old ſtreets narrow and mean, but the 
new ones elegant and ſpacious. The moſt beautiful ſtreet of the city is 
that called Sackovi/le-Areet, and ſometimes the Mall. The houſes are 
Jofty and uniformly built, and there is a gravel walk running through 
the whole length, at an equal diſtance from the fides. There has been 
a great addition to this city of late; and fince the time of queen Anne 
It has been computed that no fewer than 7000 houſes have been built. 
In the year 1777 the number of bnildings was upwards of 17,000, and 
many new ones have been added ſinee. A new ſtreet has lately been 
. Opened from Effex-ſtreet'to the caſtle, where the lord-lieutenant reſides, 
which has proved very convenient for relieving the centre of the cit), 
formerly too much crowded for commercial purpoſes. A new ex- 
change has lately been built, of white ſtone, embelliſhed with ſemi- 
columns of the Corinthian order, and other ornaments. of architecture. 
The parliament houſe is julily accounted one of the grandeſt pieces of 
architecture in the Britiſn dominions. It is in general of the Ionic order, 
and its portico is particularly beautiful. It was begun in 1728, and 
finiſhed in 1739, at the expence of L. 40, ooo. In the year 1728 alſo the 
Fnen- ball, which had been erected at the public expence, was opened 
for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dublin for 
fale. It is under the direction of the truſtees for the encouragement of 
the Iriſh linen manufactory, who conſiſt of the lord chancellor, the 
rimate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobi- 
lity and gentry. The inſtitution is of the utmoit national utility, by 
- Preventing a great number of frauds, which would be otherwiſe 3 
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mitted zin this capital branch of trade. The barracks of Dublin are 


ſaid to be the largeſt and moſt commodious in Europe, being capable 


of containing 300% foot, and tooo horſe, They are pleaſantly fitua- 
ted on an eminence near the river, and conſiſt of four large courts, in 
which four battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe are generally 


| quartered. Stephen's Green is the place where genteel company uſually 
walk in the evenings. It is an extenſive ſquare, having a gravel walk 


round it for near a mile. Yet, with all its advantages, it is certain that 
Dublin cannot boaſt of a ſingle good inn for the accommodation of 
ſtrangers. This is ſuppoled to be partly owing to the long and dange- 
rous paſſage between this city and Cheſter, or Holyhead, by which the 
Engliſh gentry are prevented from viſiting the iſland with their fami- 
lies; but it being now propoſed to make turnpike roads to Portpatrick 
jn Scotland, whence the paſſage is ſafe and expeditious, it is probable 
that by a greater concourſe of travellers, the deficiency of houſes of 
entertainment will be gradually ſupplied | | 2 

The river Liffey, on which Dublin ſtands, though navigable for 
ſlips as far as the centre of the city, is much leſs in ſize than the 
Thames at London. It has lately had two elegant bridges built over 


it, in imitation of Weſtminſter bridge at London; and there are three 


others of inferior note. The bay is about ſeven miles broad, and in 


ſtormy weather extremely dangerous; but on entering it, a ftranger is 


agreeably ſurpriſed with the beautiful proſpect afforded on each ſid 
and the view of Wicklow mountains at a diſtance. The city iti 
makes no great appearance, on account of its low fituation. The 
channel of the bay is confined on each fide for three miles by a ſtone 
wall, of the breadth of an ordinary ſtreet, and a proportionable height, 
for the ſecurity of veſſels in ſtormy weather, which is certainly one 
8 * IL and moſt laudable undertakings the preſent age can 
aſt of. oO ES 
Beſides theſe buildings, Dublin has two theatres, which ſerve as 2 
kind of nurſery for the actors on the London ſtage. There are 18 pa- 


riſh-churches, eight chapels, three churches for French, and one for 


Dutch Proteſtants, beſides a number of meeting- houſes for ſets of dif- 
ferent denominations. There is a royal hoſpital for invalids, in imita- 
tion of that of Chelſea; an hoſpital: for lunatics, founded by the cele- 
brated Dr Swift, and into which he himſelf, when lunatic, was denied 


admittance. There is alſo a lying-in hoſpital, with gardens laid out in 


an elegant taſte; and indeed the improvements of Ireland ſeem rapidly 


to follow thoſe of Britain, in every quarter of the kingdom. Dublin is 


governed by a lord mayor, and other magiſtrates, of the ſame deno- 
minations with thoſe of London. There is a ceremony, in conſequence 
of an old charter, by which the lord mayor and 24 companies are 
obliged to ride in proceſſion through the city every three years, which 
is productive of ſo much diſſipation and extravagance among the citi- 
zens at that time, as frequently to. occaſion diſagreeable conſequences te 
their families. N | 

Cork, the ſecond city in Ireland, lies at the diſtance of 140 ſtatute 
miles, horizontal meaſure, ſouth-weſt of the capital, and contains be- 
tween eight and gooo houſes. It ſtands about ſeven miles from the 


mouth of the river Lee; but though its haven is deep and commodi- 


ous, it is acceſſible only to ſmall veſſels. This is the great port for the 


exportation of proviſions ; and to this there is a valt reſort of ſhips, | 
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artienlarly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to the Weſt Indiz 
 HMards, which put in here to ſupply themſelves with proviſions. There 
are now only ſeven churches in Cork, though, as far back as the reign 
of Edward IV. it appears that there were eleven ; 2nd yet the city has 
always been reckoned in a thriving condition. ' This, however, may be 
accounted for from the increaſed number of meeting-honſes. N 
The other towns of Ireland, though of much leſs note than Dublin or 
Cork, are nevertheleſs very conſiderable. Limeric, which is ſituated 
on the Shannon, with the river running through it, is a ſtrong, com- 
mercial, and populous city, containing upwards of 5 200 houſes, Wa- 
terford, though reckoned next to Cork fer riches and commerce, does 
not contain 3000 houſes. Kinſale, which is likewiſe a ſtrong and po-. 
pulous place, and an occaſional tation for the royal navy, has an ex- 
£ellent harbour, and a conſiderable ſhare of commerce and ſhipping, 
The other towns of any conſequence are Belfaſt, Downpatrick, Carrick. 
fergus, or Knock-fergus, remarkable for the ſhipwreck of Fergus the 
firſt jking of Scotland; Derry, or Londonderry, ſituated in Lough 
Foyle, and remarkable for a dreadful ſiege by king James, in the time 
of William III.; Donegal, the capital of the county of Donegal, or 
Tyrconnel; and Enniſkilling. All theſe towns in the northern part of 
Ireland are employed in the linen and thread manuſacture, which proves 
of the greateſt advantage to the kingdom in general. The principal 
Forts in the kingdom are thoſe of Dublin, Cork, Limeric, Athlone, 
Maryborough, . Galway, Carrickfergus, Charlemont, Londonderry, 
Culmore, Kinſale, Rofs-caltle, and Duncannon. The barracks for the 
foldicts are every where very large and convenient. Throughout the 
Kingdom there are many elegant and beautiful ſeats diſperſed, and 
pe nobility and gentry now vie in this reſpect with thoſe of Great 
_ Manufaures and Commerce. The principal manufacture of Ireland 
Is that of linen, which the inhabitants are enabled to carry on very ex- 
tenſively, by means of the great quantity of flax produced in their coun- 
try. Other manufactures, even of the articles of luxury, have been 
Carried to a conſiderable height; and in thoſe they are encouraged by 
the lords-lieutenants, and their courts, who make uſe only of the ma- 
nufactures of the country. The exports of the kingdom are linen, cam- 
| bric, lawn, yarn, black-cattle, horſes, beef, pork, tallow, butter, her- 
Tings, horſe and cow hair, horns, rabbit ſkins, otter ſkins, goat ſkins, 
ec. There is no public trading company in the kingdom, unlels we 
account the linen hall of Dublin to be one. There is a ſociety for the 
encouragement of manufactures and commerce, erected at Dublin in 
Government. Though this iſland has been in ſubjection to the kings of 
England fince the time of Henry II. yet none of theſe monarchs afſu- 
med the title of king before the time of Henry VIII. and he only in 
the 33d year of his reign. Before this time they were only ſtiled 
Lords of Ireland. The laws of Ireland, however, though a diſtinct king. 
dom, are the ſame with thoſe of England, having been agreed and 
ſworn to by the Iriſh nation aſſembled at Liſmore after the conqueſt by 
Henry II. In proceſs of time, however, the Iriſh finding themſelves 
prievouſly oppreſſed by reaſon of this ſubordination to the parliament of 
England, grievous commotions enſued, which ended at lat in a total re- 
nunciation of the power of the Britiſh parliament over that of _— 
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lia gs ſhall be more fully related in our hiſtory. At preſent, the conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland very much reſembles that of Great Britain, The king, 
is repreſented by the chief governor, entitled the lord-lieutenant, whoſe 
* ers, however, are enlarged or diminiſhed aecording to the plea- 
w of his Majeſty. His ſplendor is greater than that of any viteroy 
in Chriſtendom. His council is compoſed of the chancellor, treaſurer, 
and ſuch of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, and barons, as his Majeſty 
ed Wl {hall pleaſe to appoint. The ſupreme court of the kingdom is called 
the parliament, and like that of Britain, is convened generally every 
a. Wl year by the king's writs. It conſiſts, as in Britain, of lords and com- 
des mons, but ſince the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, fits for eight years 
o. inſtead of ſeven, the term preſcribed for the duration of the Britiſh par- 
x. Wl liament. The number of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons is about zco, 
g. The laws originating in Ireland, after having paſſed both houſes, are 
i. ſent over to England, where, after receiving the royal aſſent, they paſs 
he the Great Seal of England, and are returned. There are four terms 
ol WM beld annually in this kingdom for the decifion of cauſes ; and there are 
ne Wl allo four eourts of juſtice, viz. The king's: bench, chancery, common- 
or Wl pleas, and exchequer. The high ſheriffs are now appointed by the lord- 
of Wl licutenant, but were formerly choſen by the people. By 
res Revenues. The principal ſources of theſe are hereditary and tempo- 
al rary duties; but there is likewiſe a private revenue, ariſing from the an- 
ie, Ml cient demeſne lands, forfeitures for treaſon and felony, &c. Over the 
y, WM former, the king has the power only of a truſtee ; but the latter he en- 
he MW joys as a private citizen does his eſtate. The amount of the preſent re- 
he venue of {reland is computed at L. 500,000; butthe Iriſh make great 
nd complaints that L. 70, eoo of this money is granted in penſions, and 
at at part of it to abſentees. Large ſums are granted by parliament 
5 * the improvement of the country, and civilizing the people; nor can 


nd the hiſtory of the world perhaps afford an example of a ſupreme court 


* doing more in this way, or exerting themſelves in a more patriotic and 
m. generous manner, than the parliament of Ireland. CR gs. 
en Coins. We are now almoſt entirely ignorant of the figure and value 
by of the ancient Iriſh coins : thoſe in uſe at preſent are the ſame with the 
PL cons of ſimilar denominations in Britain; only that our thilling paſſes 
n- in Ireland for 13d. . | | 1225 | 

er- Military Force. This has of late been greatly augmented by the vo- 


15, lunteer aſſociated companies; and a conſiderable number of troops are 
ve requiſite for the internal government of the nation, in thoſe places 
he where the people are ſo barbarous that they pay little regard either to 
in divine or human laws. The troops maintained and paid by Ireland 


have often been of the greateſt ſervice to Britain. 
ol. Orders of Knighthoed,. Of theſe there is only one, viz. that of St Pa- 
u trick, which was inſtituted on the 5th of February 1783; the knights 
in being inſtalled on the 1th of March. The lord-lieutenant is grand 
ed maſter of the order, the archbiſhop of Armagh prelate, the archbiſhop 
ge of Dublin chancellor, and the dean of St Patrick the regiſter of the or- 
id der. Their robes are ſplendid ; the badge is three crowns united toge- 
57 ther on a croſs, with the motto Qui- ſeparabit? 1783, faſtened by an 
- Irith harp to the crown Imperial. It is encircled by a ſtar of eight 
0 points. | 23 5 04 | 
e- Hiſtory. The Iriſh hiſtorians carry up the antiquity of their nation 
| o a moſt extravagant height, and the moſt authentic are unanimous in 
1 . 585 Ws deriving 
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deriving their origin from a colony of Phœniciant, 
who landed in the iſland about 1000 years before the 


$8 
; Iriſh fuppoſed to 


K _— Chriſtian Ara. 
| | are ſtill remaining large pillars of rude ſtones, placed 
erect, on the top of which are fixed others in an inclined or horizontal 
poſition, reſembling the altars raiſed by the Phenicians in honour of 
their God Belus. In ſeveral parts of the kingdom there are to be ſeen 
ether monuments ; and, even to- this day, certain cuſtoms are retained 
among the native Iriſh, which ſeem to point out pretty clearly the an. 
cient connection betwixt this iſland and the Phœnicians. The opinion 
of the lrith annaliſts is powerfully ſtrengthened by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
who informs us in his chronology, that a nation of the Iberians, from 
the borders of the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, ſettled anciently in Spain; 


Mr Crawford informs us, that ( there 


chat the Phapicians, who firſt introduced arts and letters into Europe, 


had an early intercourſe with the Iberian Spaniards, a colony of whom, 
dy the name of Scots, ſettled in Ireland, in the fourth age of the world. 
The period here mentioned coincides remarkably with that aſſigned 
dy che Iriſh antiquarians to the arrival of the Mileſians in this coun- 
Sy. - U I 1 5 | 
C According te the generality of the hiſtorians of 
eig. Ireland, it was originally peopled from Greece, about 
* 1 322 years after the flood. The colony was deſtroy- 
ed in 300 years, it is ſaid, by a plague, without the exception of a fingle 
perſon ; but in this caſe it is wonderful how the calamity came to be 
recorded. In 30 years the country was repeopled by a colony from the 
borders of the Euxine Sea; but in a ſhort time theſe were all driven out 
by ſome African pirates. The country lay deſolate a ſecond time for 
216 years, when a new colony arrived from Greece, by whom it was 
divided into five kingdoms, viz. Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, Meath, 
and Ulſter. Theſe were in their turn expelled by a nation of Necro- 
mancers from other parts of- Greece, called Tuath de Dennans ; and the 
Magicians were again forced to yield to the Gadelians, who came from 
Egypt, and had the name of Scott, from Scata the daughter of the cele- 
brated. Pharaoh. 3 ety ee | . 
On the arrival of the Gadelians, ſome degree of refinement and civi- 
_ lization began to take place; but this ſhadow of reformation quickly 
vaniſhed, and the whole ifland continued for many ages the ſcene of 
Horrid cruelty and barbarity, inſomuch, that in the time of Agricola, 
we are informed that an Iriſh chieftain requeſted that celebrated ge- 
.neral to attempt the conqueſt of it, aſſuring him of ſucceſs in cafe he 
made the attempt. During this fabulous part of the Iriſh hiſtory, we 
mult not forget, that the Th de Dennant brought with them the celc- 
brated Rone of Deſtiny, on which the Iriſh monarchs were crownec, 
and which was removed to London by Edward I. where it was placed 
under the inauguration chair in Weſtminſter Abbey. 1 
ata: The authentic hiſtory of Ireland commences only 
ik century 10 * during the fiſth century, when Chriſtianity, which 
time of Henry 11, had already made great progreis under ſome former 
Fo | miſſionaries, was eſtabliſhed by St Patrick. Even 
this capital improvement in religious matters was attended with little 
or none in the morals of the people. The ſame quarrels, wars, and 


murders, which had«continued for ſo many ages, {till deſolated the 
cauntry, and the hiſtories of the Iriſh princes affords little elſe chan XN 


Fr . an». 


they reigned a certain number of years, and were killed in battle by the 


yaliant prince their ſucceſſors. In the eighth century the ifland was in- 
vaded by the Danes and Norwegians. For ſome* time they came only 
in {mall parties; but as the Iriſh never united together in order to defend 
themſelves againſt the invaders, the pirates ſoon gained a footing, and 
in 845 the whole iſland was ſubdued by Turgeſius, a Norwegian, chief, 
who was proclaimed king of Ireland the ſame year. His tyranny, how- 


ever, ſoon proved his ruin, and the Norwegians were in a fhort time 
driven out or maſſacred; but they returned in a ſhort time, and having 
obtained a footing on pretence of commerce, they ſoon became ſo 


powerful that they could not be expelled, and at laſt the conqueſt of | 
the whole iſland was attempted by Magnus king of Norway. In this 


enterprize he would probably have been ſucceſsful, had not his impru- 
dence in marching too far up the country occafioned the deſtruction of 


his whole army, as well as of himſelf. 


The extreme diſtraction of the Iriſh affairs at this Cons af as 


time not only ſeemed to offer an eaſy conqueſt of the i gand bythe@oglida, 


whole to any foreign prince who choſe to take the 


trouble, but to render even warfare and conqueſt meritorions, in order 


to force theſe barbarians to live at peace. The ſituation of Henry IL 


of England rendered the conqueſt of Ireland a deſirable object, on ac- 
count of the diſſentions in his family, and his diſturbance from Thomas 


a Becket, abſtracted from every motive of ambition. He therefore de- 
termined to accompliſh it ; and, having repreſented to the Pope in what 
2 miſerable ſituation the iſland was, and promiſed to pay a tribute to 


st Peter out of the revenue of the conquered country, he inſtantly ob- 


tained a bull for the purpoſe, and a ring inveſting him with the ſove- 
reignty of the whole iſland. An opportunity ſoon offered of putting his 


plans in execution. Dermod, king of Leinſter, having carried off the 


wife of Tighernan O'Rourk, king of Breffney, while the latter was ab- 


ſent on a pilgrimage, was driven from his throne, and applied to the 
king of England for aſſiſtance. Henry, at that time in France, ſent the 
fugitive prince back into England with a letter of credit to his ſubjects, 


ſignifying his grace and protection granted to the king of Leinſter, and 
that if any of his ſubje&s choſe to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his do- 


minions, they might be aſſured of his licence and favour. , It was not, 


however, without great difficulty that Dermod was able to perſuade any 
of the Engliſh to join in the adventure. At laſt, when almoſt in deſpair, 
he was joined by Richard earl of Chepſtow, ſurnamed Sirigul, or Strong- 
bow, from his {kill in archery. He was a nobleman of broken fortune, 
but whoſe influence in Wales was conſiderable ; lo that in conſequence 
of being joined by him, Dermod ſoon procured: ſeveral other friends. 
lmpatient to atchieve ſomething, therefore, he ſer off for Ireland in 11693 
but being overpowered by O' Rourk, who had been affiſted by Roderick, 
nominal king of Ireland. he was obliged to ſubmit, and temporize till the 
arrival of his allies.” Theſe arrived in 1170; and though the whole 
ſcarce amounted to 6co men, fortune almoſt inftantaneouſly declared 
for Dermod on their arrival. After ſome military operations, of which 
our limits will not allow us to give a particular account, the affair was 
terminated by the ſubmiſſion of Dermod to Roderick, the latter enga- 


ping to reinſtate him in his dominions, and the latter promiling to pay 


tribute, and, by a ſecret article to ſend away his Englith allies. Dermod, 


owever, no way ſcrupulous in the ebſervatien ef his treaties, no ſooner 


found 
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found himſelf reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, than he began 
to plot againſt Roderick himſelf, and form ſchemes for his depoſition 
from the ſovereignty. With this view he applied to the very allies 
whom he had promiſed to ſend away; and having engaged Strongbow 
m his cauſe, the latter applied to the king for permiſſion to give Dermod 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance. Henry, alarmed at the progreſs which this noble. 
man had already made, and fearing leſt he ſhould make himſelf inde. 
pendent, gave but an equivocal anſwer to the earl's requeſt ; nevertheleſs, 
_ this nobleman, willing to put the moſt favourable conſtruction on the 
king's anſwer, immediately ſet about the neceſſary preparations in Eng. 
land, after which he ſent. over a. party into Ireland before him, under 
the command of Raymond le Gros, his own domeſtic. The new ad. 
venturers found themſelves oppoſed by ſuch à formidable army, that 
they muſt undoubtedly have been cut off, had they not fallen upon the 
ſtratagem of furiouſly driving againſt the enemy a herd of cattle, which 
they had collected for their own ſubſiſtence: The Iriſh; unable to reſiſt 
theſe brutal antagoniſts, were thrown into confuſion and touted ; while 
the conquerors, by their cruelty, intimidated them, ſo that they allowed 
them to remain quietly in the country until the arrival of Strongbow 
" himſelf. This hero no ſooner made his appearance than the Engliſh 
carried every thing before them, and the whole iſland would have been 
reduced in a very ſhort time, had it not been for the jealouſy of Henry, 
who recalled the earl in the midſt of his conqueſts. The ſovereign, 
however, was ſoon pacified by the ſurrender of almoſt all the conquelts 
which had been made, and ſoon after this he himſelf came over to Ire- 
land. On his arrival Roderick was abandoned by almoſt all his friends, 
not excepting even O'Rourk, whom he had ſo highly obliged. Only 
the chiets of Ulſter ſtill held out, without any ſigns of defection, which 
encouraged the unfortunate Roderick to take refuge in that part of the 
mand. Henry, finding it impoſſible to reduce him by force of arms, 
ſet about regulating the government of thoſe parts which had ſubmitted 


to himſelf. But while he was thus employed, he received a ſummons from 


the Pope, who had ſent two cardinals to enquire into the death of Tho- 
mas a Becket. On his departure the Engliſh immediately ſnewed a dil- 

Poſition to revolt, and the barons to let up for themſelves. To prevent 
as much as poſhble the bad conſequences of this rebellious ſpirit, Henry 
left Strongbow governor of the iſland. The vigorous adminiſtration of 
this nobleman for ſome time put an end to the diſorders ; but a differ- 
ence happening between Strongbow and Raymond le Gros, the latter 
retired into Wales, and the army fell under the command of an officer of 
inferior abilities. This produced ſuch misfortunes as quickly obliged 
him to recall Raymond, who ſoon forced Roderick, who had been at 
the head of the revolied Iriſh, to ſubmit on terms very advantageous to 
Henry ; and his example was ſoon after followed by the relt of the 
chiefta ins. | 75 | 


Diſtrafted ſtate of 
Ireland after the 
N Engliſh conqueſt. 


Thus was the whole iſland nominally reduced un- 
der the ſubjection of the Engliſh ; but, notwithſtand. 
ing this, it was far from being ſettled in a ſtate of 
tranquility. It appears, indeed, ſrom inconteſtible 
evidence, that Henry aſſembled a council or parliament at Lifmore, where 
the laws of England were gratefully accepted by all the Iriſh chieftains 
upon oath ; and it further appears, that at this time the king appointed not 
1 * a governor, but likewiſe a chancellor, treaſurer, chief , = 
"9, : St EYE ES | | Aron; 


the ] 
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baron, keeper of the rolls, and king's ſerjeant at law ; and that a parlia- 
ment was actually held at this time. But theſe inſtitutions were confined 
ſolely to the places which had been ceded to Henry; while the chieftains, 
who had only conſented to pay tribute, were allowed to retain their an- 
cient uſages and cuſtoms. Thus a ſtrange difference was made in the 


execution of juſtice in places in the neighbourhood of each other. The 


Iriſh laws, for inſtance, allowed a compenſation for many crimes, which, 
by thoſe of England, were deemed capital, -as murder, robbery, &c. 
Hence, though if one Engliſhman killed another, he was certainly pu- 
niſhed with death, yet if he killed an Iriſhman, he was puniſhed only by 
a fine. If an Iriſhman killed an Engliſhman, however, he could make 
do attonement but by death. Hence an untolerable hatred quickly, 
commenced between the Irith and Engliſh ; and as the laws of the for- 
mer were more favourable to their native ferocity, ſome of the Engliſh 
themſelves, who reſembled them in their eruel and barbarous diſpoſitions, 


entirely forſook their old laws and cuſtoms, in order to aſſociate with 
the Iriſh. Theſe Degenerate Engliſh, as they were called, proved after- 
wards more bitter enemies to their countrymen than the Iriſh them- 


ſelves. | | 775 5 4 3 
Thus the whole kingdom, even after its ſubjection by Henry II. con- 
tinued to be filled with ſlaughter and devaſtation, almoſt as much as be- 
fore. Matters remained in this ſituation during the whale reign of Hen- 
ry, as well as his ſucceſſor Richard. Under king John the Iriſh affairs 


were reduced into ſome better order; but they relapſed into their former. 


confuſion under Henry III. and his ſon Edward4. At this time the 
clergy ſeem to have been to the laſt degree abandon- | 
ed, and ſunk in the moſt deſperate depravity. This 
appears from the petition of Margaret le Blonde, a 
widow, againſt the biſhop of Caſhel, wherein ſhe complains, that this 


Extreme depravity 
of the clergy. 


miſcreant had killed ber father, ſtarved her grand-father and mother in 


priſon, and had deſtroyed her ſix brothers and ſiſters in the fame man- 
ner, that he might detain their inheritance in his hands. In this peti- 
tion ſhe ſet forth alſo, that the biſhop had built an abbey in the city of 
Caſhel, which he had filled with armed ſoldiers, on purpole to murder 
the Engliſh and depopulate the country ; that when the king's council 
attempted to bring him to juſtice, he felminated againſt them the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, cc. 5 | 

To all theſe calamities there was now added that 
of an invaſion from Scetland ; and though the dan- 
ger to which the Scots themſelves were expoled 


Invaſion of the Scots 
under Edward Bruce. 


from the power of Ed ward ſoon put an end to theſe attempts for the 


preſent, yet ao ſooner had the Scots regained their liberty under Robert 
Bruce, than Ireland was invaded by his brother Edward. The Iriſh 
inſtantly joined the Scots, the Engliſh were deſtroyed, their habitations 


demoliſhed, and every thing waſted with fire and ſword ; but ſo terrible 
was the devaſtation, that the conquetors themſelves reaped no benefit 


from their ſucceſſes ; nor 'was Robert himſelf, who landed with a con- 


lderable army, able to accompliſh any thing of conſequence. The de- 


feat and death of Edward Bruce in 1317. put an end · to this cruel inva- 
lion, but did not conciliate the minds of the Engliſh and Irith to one 
another. Edward III. was too much occupied by his wars with France 
to take notice of the affairs of Ireland. In the year 1361, however, his 
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1 1 1 ſon prince Lionel having married the heireſs of Ul. 
Sard III. marries ſter, Was made governor of Ireland, and ſent over to 
an Iriſh princes. that country. During his adminiſtration the famous 
„ ſtatute of Kilkenny was publiſhed, which, though one 
of the firſt exertions of the parliamentary power of Ireland for the public 
tranquility, ſeemed rather calculated to augment than diminith the diſtur. 
bances which prevailed throughout the country. By this the Engliſh were 
ſtrictly forbidden to have any connection with the Iriſh, either by inter. 
marriage or nurture of infants. They were not to allow their Iriſh 
neighbours to graze their lands, to preſent them to eccleſiaſtical bene. 
fices, or to receive them into religious houſes, nor were they to enter. 
tain their bards or news- tellers, who ſeduced them by falſe ſtories. If 
any Engliſhman preſumed to take an Iriſh name, to wear Iriſh apparel, 
or to ute any of their cuſtoms, he was to ſuffer ſevere puniſhment. 
By this abſurd ſtatute, the animoſities ſubſiſting between the two na. 
tions were greatly augmented. The Iriſh, finding themſelves oppreſſed 
by a ſet of Tapacious and needy adveiiturers, who continually pourcd in 
upon them from England, made continual efforts to rid themſelves of 
them. ſo that in proceſs of time the Engliſh intereſt in this country 
greatly declined, No effectual method for putting a Rop to theſe diſ- 
orders, and for civilizing the Iriſti, was taken till the introduction of 
-- Poyning's law, in the time of Henry VII. By this 
| 222 5 law bes it was enacted, that no parliament ſhould be held in 
2 ee e Ireland without firſt giving notice to the king of 
Ireland, © © England, and making known to him the acts to be 
7 35 LEES paſſed in that parliament ; nor ſhould any parlia- 
ment held, or any act paſſed, without the approbation of the king of 
England, be deemed valid. . n | . 
; Thus the legiſlation of Ireland became entirely 
| 1 oy mien dependent upon that of England, which, however 
Mos VAL ts 2 neceſſary in theſe times of diſtraction and confuſion, 
Elizabeth, © has ever ſince been conſidered by the Iriſh as a grie- 
vance, and given occaſion to thoſe uſurpations ot the 
Engliſh parliament, from which at laſt the Iriſh took ſuch vigorous mea- 
ſures to ſet themſelves free. During the reign of Henry VII. however, 
the Iriſh affairs were in a much better ſituation than they had ever been; 
and had the ſituation of that monarch allowed him to direct his atten- 
tion towards them, it is probable that tranquility might have been eſta- 
bliſhed upon a permanent baſis. But Henry was too much engaged 
with his Engliſh ſubjects to be able to effectuate this; and therefore un- 
der the reign of his ſon Henry VIII. the former diſorders returned. A 
new ſource of diſorder alſo was now introduced on the ſcore of religion, 
Which afterwards produced the moſt fatal effects. Henry having differ- 
ed with the Pope, and eſtabliſhed in England his own ſupremacy over 
the church, proceeded to attempt the ſame in Ireland. He ſucceeded, 
though not without the greateſt difficulty, in getting this act paſſed by 
the parliament of the kingdom; and even when this was done, it was in- 
ſible to detack the minds of the people from that allegiance which 
they had been accuſtomed to ſuppoſe they owed to the Pope. Fence 
the moſt bitter animoſities took place, which were carefully kept vp by 
the emiſſaries of the Romiſh church. To give the greater weight fo 
his authority, therefore, Henry now took the title of King of Jreland, 
bis predeceſſors having contented themſelves with the title of Lord: _ 
4459 . „ ” innovanon 


innovation was accepted by the Iriſh without any difficulty. This al- 
teration of the title, and the appointing a certain number of judges to 
decide cauſes on the principles of the Iriſł laws, proved of more advan- 
tage to the Engliſh affairs than any thing that had yet been done. Many 
of the northern chieftains, as well as of the Engliſh, who had adopted 
the manners of the Iriſh, and lived in a ſtate of independence, now own- 


ed allegiance to Henry, not only as their temporal ſovereign, but as 
head of the church. Several of them gave up their lands, and received 


them again as Engliſh tenures, being diſtinguiſhed at the ſame time by | 
titles of nobility. About the ſame time alſo the power of the elneftains 


was greatly broken, by inculcating it on the minds of the people, that 
inſtead of applying to them for redreſs when aggrieved, they thould 
make application to the tribunal of the governor. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe flattering appearances, the tranquility which 


now took place in the affairs of Ireland was but of thort duration. 
Many of the Iriſh chieftains, weary of their dependence on the king of 
England, offered to become the ſubjects of the king of France, provi- 


| ded he would procure the ſanction of the Pope, and ſend them the ne- 


ceſſary aſſiſtance ; but this not being granted by his holineſs, they broke 
out in rebellion againſt the Engliſh government ſoon after the death of 
Henry. The diſturbances continued during the whole reign of Edward 
VI. and the acceptance of titles of nobility became a new ſource of 
diſcord ; this being accounted by the native Ilriſh an unparalleled diſ- 
races inſtead of an honour. The reſtoration of the Popith religion by 

ary ſomewhat reſtored the tranquility of the kingdom, and in effect 
proved of great ſervice to the Engliſh Proteſtants ; for as the genera- 
lity of the people had never embraced the Proteſtant religion, there 


was no oppolition to the re-eſtablilhment of Popery, and conſequently | 


no inquiſition nor perſecution as in d a Hence, many of thoſe 
who would have ſuffered death in England found refuge in Ireland, 


where they remained till the death of the queen. Towards the latter 


end of the reign, indeed, ſanguinary meaſures were adopted; and a 
commiſſion was given to ſearch for Proteſtants in Ireland, and bring 
them to the ſame puniſhments as in England ; but through a miitake 
of the perſon to whom the commiſſion was entruſted, it was never put 
7 $75 and before another could be procured, the queen departed 
11s lite. | | ED | ; 

| Under queen Elizabeth the affairs of Ireland were 13 . 
firſt reduced into ſome kind of order. The diiturban- 3 7 25 
ces had indeed been greatly augmented during the lizabe ch. 

beginning of her reign by the machinations of the king „ 

of Spain, who not only encouraged the natives in their rebellion, but had 
even aſſiſted them with troops. For ſome time the allies proved ſuc 
celsful, but at laſt the Spaniards provoked at ſeeing a great body of 
I:ith defeated by an handful of Englith, not only abandoned their inte- 
reſt, but even offered to aſſiſt their enemies in reducing them. In con- 
ſequence of this, the rebels were ſoon obliged to throw themſelves on 
the mercy of the queen, and the whole iſland was reduced in the moſt. 
elkectual manner. From the accounts we have of the ſtate of the cour- 
try, at that time, indeed, it is difficult to underſtand how the people 
could have ſubſiſted; nor can hiſtory perhaps afford an inftance of any 


nation to whom conqueſt by a foreign power was à greater bleſſing, 
From the rates of proviſions taken by the mayor of Dublia, in 1602, 
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it appears, that the price of wheat had riſen from 36s. to L. 9 per quar. 
ter; malt from ro to 43s. per barrel; oatmeal from five to 338. per bar. 
rel; peaſe from 1ix to 408. per peck ; oats from 3s. 4d. to 208. per 
barrel; beef from 268. 8d. to L. 8 per carcaſe ; veal from ro to 298. fer 
carcaſe: a lamb from one to 6s. and a hog from eight to 2b. 
On the acceſſion of James to the throne of Britain, the Iriſh, as if 
their danger had died with queen Elizabeth, again thewed ſtrong incli. 
nations to revolt. Fheir principal grievance at mar time appears to 
have been the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion, and fome penal. 
ties laid upon thoſe of the Popiſh perſuaſion. 
Limerick, and Waterford, particularly, ſnewed a ſtrong inclination to 
exert themſelves on the preſent occaſion, and were very unwilling to 
proclaim his Majeity ; the Popith religion was again openly profeſſed, 
and ſeveral Proteſtant clergymen were ejected from their offices. By 
the activity of Mountjoy, the governor, however, all theſe commotions 
were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and a more effectual plan than ever fallen upon 
| for ſettling the affairs of Ireland on a proper founda- 
tion. His Majeſty iflued a. proclamation of oblivion 
and indemnity. Eitherto patents for t.ngliſh tenures 
had been confined to the lords or powerful chieftains, 
whoſe vaſſals had no connection with government, but 
ſtill remained ſubject to their old laws and cuſtoms. The juriſdiction of 
theſe chieftains was now entirely diſolved, and their followers taken im- 
mediately under the protection of the crown, and ſubjected to its autho- 
rity only in all time coming. Thus the people, deprived of every hope of 
recovering their ancient independenee, generally gave up their lands, and 
received them again as Englith tenures ; the quantity of land in the im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of each chieftain being all that was allowed him; 
and a certain rent being fixed upon the part occupied by his tenants, 
which he received inſtead of the exactions he formerly levied. Sheriffs 


Prudent meaſures 
taken by James 
for the civiliza- 
tion of Ire land. 


and judges were now appointed in the counties of Fyrone and Tyrconnel, 


not as a matter of form, which: had hitherto been the caſe, but who 
actually went through the country twice every year. The ancient cuſ- 
toms of Taniſtry and Gavelkind were aboliſhed, and inheritances mace 


to deſcend according to the Englith law, which, in every one of its | 


branches, was made to extend over all the kingdom. 
| Beſides this, a plan was laid for the moſt effectually ſecuring the 
people in tranquility, and inſtructing them in the arts of peace, to 
which they had been ſo long ſtrangers. By reaſon of the vaſt number 
of treaſons and rebellions, which from time to time had taken place in 
the iſland, an immenſe tract of territory had been forfeited to the 
crown. Theſe larfds were now almoſt in a wild uncultivated ſtate, co- 
vered with wood, and affording a ſecure retreat to the numerous gangs 
of banditti which infeſted the country. James therefore difpoſed ef 
theſe in ſuch a manner as to produce the happy conſequenees of peace 
and cultivation. He cauſed ſurveys to be taken of the ſeveral counties 
where the new ſettlements were to be made, pointed out the ſituations 
moſt proper for caſtles. and towns; ordering, at the ſame time, the 
manner in which the Iriſh chieftains ought to be treated; and, in ſhort, 
reduced every thing to a ſtate of tranquility unknown in the iſland tor 
upwards of 400 years. It was now reſolved, that ſuch perſons as had 
lands aſſigned to them, ſhould be either new undertakers from Britain, 
or /ervitorsy. as they were called, that is, men who had ſerved for bee, 
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time in Ireland, either in a civil or military capacity, or old Iriſh chief- 
tains or captains ; and among this laſt claſs were included even thoſe 
who had been formerly engaged in rebellions againſt the Engliſh go- 
vernment. Inſtead of intermixing the Engliſh and Iriſh, which had 
deen found by experience to produce hatred and animoſity, it was now 
determined to keep them as much ſeparate as poſſible. A great er- 
ror committed by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers was now alſo corre&ed 


to bor thefe, on their firſt arrival, —_— been captivated with the beauty 
l. ol the open country, took poſſeſſion of it, and erected their fortreſſes and 
k, Wl caſtles there, forcing the natives into the more woody and inacceſſible 
to parts, where they lived without agriculture, and increaſed in the bar- 
to Wl barity of their manners. The northern Iriſh were therefore, by the new 


regulations, removed to the more open and acceſſible parts of the iſland, 
where they were obliged to apply themſelves to agriculture and other 


os Wl uſeful arts; and as great inconveniences had been found to ariſe from 
on Wl enormous grants of lands to particular perſons, the quantities were now 
a- Wl reſtricted from one to 200 acres. The church lands were alſo reſtored, 
on Wl and every method taken to inſtru the people, and recover them from 
es che lamentable ſtate of ignorance in which they were immerſed. 


This excellent plan, however, was much better laid down than exe- 
cuted. The avarice of the landholders prompted them to prefer the 
native Inſh, who offered higher rents to the Britiſh tenants ; and thus 
were thefe barbarians introduced into places from whence it had been 
reſolved to keep them out. The bad effects of this were felt in the 
time of Charles I. when the enthuſiaſm of Popiſh ſuperſtition, joined 
to the native barbarity of theſe ſavages, produced a moſt dreadful maſ- 
acre of the Proteſtants, attended with circumſtances of the molt ſhock- 
ing cruelty. This dreadful rebellion continued for ten years, the af- 
ts, fürs of Britain being at that time in ſuch a ſituation, that no care could 


fs WM be taken of Ireland. The country was therefore once more reduced 


el, o the ſame deplorable ſtate in which it had for ſo many ages remain- 
ho ed. Yet it recovered itſelf in the time of Oliver Cromwell, Charles II. 
and James II. On the expulſion of James, a new ſcene of confuſion 
ce WM enſued, by an unſucceſsful attempt of the exiled monarch to conquer that 
ts WF lingdom. Since that time, the kingdom of Ireland has begun to flou- 
| nſh, and will undoubtedly, in a ſhort time, become an opulent coun- 
he WW try. Here the common people are ſaid to be oppreſſed in the molt 
to ſeandalous manner, which, no doubt, enervates and produces in them 
er WW ſtupidity and indolence, which are almoſt conſtantly the effedts of op- 


in prefſion on the human mind. From this cauſe it is ſuppoſed that the 
he produce of Ireland, either in corn or cattle, is not above two-thirds 


0- WW what it might be if properly cultivated. 


gs. The excellent plan laid down at preſent, however, was very inelf. 


of rently executed. The landholders, prompted by avarice, preferred 
ce Wie ancient Iriſh to Britiſh tenants, as the former offered them 
es higher rents; and thus a ſet of rude and lawleſs people were introduced 
ns no places whence it had been reſolved to keep them out, and where, 


be af conſequence, they had an opportunity of exerciſing their ſavage fe- 


rt, I weity whenever they thought proper. The dreadtul effects of this 
> Im were felt in the time of Charles I. when the 
a Tun, impelled by their native turbulence, and inſti- 5 
0, I Sated by the emiſſaries of the Pope, broke out into n 
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Account of the 


ne Wiz molt dreadful rebellion, and maſſacre of the oppoſite party. As, 
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this is an important part of the hiſtory of the kingdom, and which th; 
Iriſh hiſtorians ſeem to wiſh to palliate, we ſhall here take our account 
of its origin from Mr Crawford, who, as a native, has no doubt repre. 
ſented matters in the moſt favourable light they would bear. The fi 
vourite idea of this author is, that Ireland always was an independent 
kingdom ; that, though the people conſented to become the ſubjects of 
the kings of England, this ought not to have affected their liberty in 
the leaſt ; but that the Iriſh, by reaſon of the oppreſſions and encroach. 
ments of the Engliſh, were continually driven into inſurrections and rebel. 
lions. The unjuſt invaſion, ſays he, of Ireland by Henry II. with the ſub- 
ſequent injuries to the property and civil rights of the inhabitants, crea. 
ted in them that ſtrong ſenſe of reſentment which muſt affect the mind 
of every human being in the ſame circumſtances. Hence aroſe thoſe 
innumerable inſurrections of the natives againſt the Engliſh power, 
which continued almoſt without interruption until the times of James l. 
Upon his acceſſion, finding the ſpirit and ftrength of the natives to be 
entirely ſubdued by the ſucceſsful exertions of Elizabeth, he obliged them 
to relinquiſh their ancient tenures, and reduced every part of the iſland 
under the ſubjection of the Britiſh government. This ſubjection was 
ſtill the effect of neceſſity. The Iriſh in general till lamented ſecretly 
the deprivation of their ancient rights, and longed with anxiety to be 
reſtored to them. They would inſenſibly have forgotten the privileges they 
had loft, and been reconciled to their ſituation, had the Engliſh in thoſe 
parts where they had eſtabliſhed their laws, and their civil polity, 
treated them kindly. Inſtead of this, they were partial, took every 
advantage of their weakneſs, and ſcourged them with the heavy hand 
of oppreiſion.” After an enumeration of ſome other grievances, he ac- 
quaints us, that nothing rendered them more diſſatisfied with their 
ſituation than the hardſhips under which they had laboured with re- 
ſpe& to religion, from the reign of Henry VIII. to the preſent time. 
To be obliged to renounce allegiance to the Pope, whoſe ſpiritual power 
they revered, and whom even the Engliſh themſelves had taught them 
to venerate ; to be enjoined by law, to relinquiſh, not only the forms, 
but alſo the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of their religion; to be compelled, 
by penal ſtatutes, to worſhip God in a manner not agreeable to the 
dictates of their conſcience ; to be diſqualified from pleading at the bar, 
or holding any civil office, without taking an oath to which the feel. 
ings of their mind could not ſubmit ; theſe were ſeverities which 
ſtrengthened their allienation from government, and cherithed their 
diſcontents. Certain more bigotted Proteſtants alſo, who had warmly 
_ oppoſed the encroachments of Charles on the rights of the conſtitution, 
ſuſpicious of his deſigns in the indulgence with which he treated the 
- Catholics of Ireland, caſt out threats againſt their religion, which were 
ſtrongly tinctured with the principles of perſecution. To free them- 
ſelves from theſe hardſhips, and from the danger of others, per- 
haps ſtill more diſtrefling, they were ſtrongly prompted, by the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, to riſe, without delay, in oppoſition to go- 
vernment.“ 1 5 : EE Es 
Having thus excuſed his countrymen as well as he can, for engaging 
in the deſign, Mr Crawford gives a hiſtory of the rebellion not mate. 
rially different from that of other writers. The plan was firſt projected 
by Roger More, a gentleman of good family, but of a narrow fortune, 
Who, conceiving it practicable even yet to expel the Engliſh, went { 
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cretly from one chieftain to another, in order to inflame their diſcon- 
tent. He particularly maintained a cloſe correſpondence with lord 
be MW Macguire, and Sir Phelim O' Neale, the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh ; 
ut Hand by degrees engaged in the plot, not only them, but the moſt 
powerful people of the whole nation; and it was hoped, that the Eng- 
ta liſh of the pale, as they were called, being all Catholics, would afliſt 


i Hin the execution of the ſcheme. The plan was, that Sir Phelim 
at Ho Neale and the other conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection in one 
u Way throughout the provinces ; and on the ſame day, that lord Mac- 
I guire and Roger More ſhould make themſelves maſters of the caſtle of 
2 Dublin. In this deſperate enterpriſe they were encouraged by the promiſes 
af of aſſiſtance from France and Spain; and ſuch was the fatal ſecurity of 
ve government, that, notwithſtanding ſeveral intimations, they were awa- 


kened from their lethargy only the very day before the caſtle of Dublin 
was to have been attacked. This diſcovery happened in conſequence 
of Macmahon, one of the principal conſpirators, having divulged the 
ſecret to Owen O*Conolly, a Proteſtant, with a view to the drawing 
him into the project; but the latter, being ſhocked at the propoſal, made 
lis eſcape, and communicated the alarining intelligence. The caitle 
of Dublin at that time contained arms and ammunition for 1c,o00 
men, and had 35 pieces of cannon, but the garriſon amoarnted to no 


OO more than 50 men, and it was guarded even by theſe in a very careleſs 
der OLDS On the firſt news of the intended revolt, however, the juſ- 
10 tices and council fled to the caſtle, and cauſed the guards to be rein- 


forced, More made his eſcape, but Macguire, Mahon, and ſeveral other 


— of the principal conſpirators were taken. oy 
4 In the mean time, the inſurrection was begun in Ulſter, and a moſt 
ac. Nage and ba barous maſſacre commenced. No age nor ſex was {pas 


red, and the miſerable victims were tormented in the moſt cruel man- 
er before their ſavage enemies could be prevailed upon to cloſe their 
ſuſerings by death. In general the aſſaſſins met with no oppoſition, 
but wherever they were oppoſed they were almoſt certainly found un- 
able to ſtand in fair combat. Like true murderers then, they attempt- 
ed to diſarm their antagoniſts by the moſt ſolemn oaths and proteſta- 
By 0ns ; but no ſooner had they accompliſhed their purpoſe, than, with a 
he Nerfdy equal to their cruelty, they made them ſhare the fate of their 

ountrymen. More, the author of all the miſchief, ſhocked at the 


5 orrid cruelties committed by theſe barbarians, went to the camp of 
ich dr Phelim O' Neale, with a view to put a ſtop to them; but finding his 


muence inſufficient to accempliſh this, he abandoned the cauſe alcoge- 


20 wk and went over to Flanders. The rebels, in the mean time, every 
on, lere ſpread deſolation through the country; and many of the unhap- 
the people, who had been driven naked from their habications, through | 
5 he cruelty of their adverſaries, periſhed by the inclemency of the wea- 
Wt ber, which at this time happened to be uncommonly ſevere. There 
er- e various accounts of the numbers who periſhed on this occaſion. Some 
5 ake the numbers to amount to 150, or 200, coo; but Mr Hume is of 
90 mon that they did not exceed 40, ooo; and even this he thinks may be 


ing me even lower. Mr Crawford does nat enter into any particular ſpeci- 
cation, but in general endeavours to extenuate this infamous tranſaction. 


ne, dbellion amount to upwards of 30 volumes, They were depoſited in 
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1d e may obſerve, ſays he, that the examinations taken relative to the 
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Dublin caſtle, and are ftill extant. Had they been conſulted with care 1 
and impartiality ; had a juſt diſtinction been made, betwixt the evidence 0 
of — ſwear to matters of fact, and that of thoſe who declare ; 
matters of mere opinion and report; had proper allowance been made 1 
for wilful e e eee and for the errors which naturally ariſe h 

from deep-rogted prejudice, from fear, and from a heated imagination; oy 
had it been conſidered, that at the time of the principal outrages the Scots 
were, from political motives, entirely ſpared by the infurgents, that 
the north of Ireland, the chief ſcene of the maſlacre, was then, through 0 
want of cultivation, very thinly inhabited; that many of the Proteſt. T 
ants fled into walled towns, where they were protected from the enemy, i ; 
and that others of them eſcaped from the kingdom; had theſe circum. = 
ſtances been deliberately weighed, it muſt have appeared, that the num- 1 
bers ſuppoſed to have BS deſtroyed in the beginning of the Iriſh in. gef 
furrection, quite exceeded the bounds of credibility. Many authors ho 
Have contributed to deceive the public in reſpe& to this affair : But of : 
all who have written on the ſubject, the accounts of Sir John Temple ya 
are the molt partial, the moſt Pe and the moſt abſurd. On and 
reflection, he himſelf was not pleated with the performance; for he Fe 
would not ſuffer it to. paſs through a ſecond edition.“ | 1 
Our limits will by no means allow us to enter into any detail of the ao 
military operations which followed this maſſacre ; nor indeed are they ad 
in any degree important. The inſurgents and their leaders, diſtinguiſhed WW tus 
only by their ferocity and cruelty, and poſſeſſing neither courage nor "Thus 
military ſkill, were never able to reſiſt their enemies, unleſs by mere dint MI ever 
of ſuperior numbers. The rebellion, therefore, continued only by reaſon WM grit 

of the weakneſs of government, which was unable to ſend any force of to 
conſequence into Ireland. But when the civil war in England was FR 
over, and Oliver Cromwell came over to Ireland, with a conſiderable . 
army, the rebellion, as well as that party which declared for king 5 
Charles, were utterly extinguiſned, and the whole iſland in a very ſhort 
time reduced under the power of that ſucceſsful uſurper. 

The Iriſh had now ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they remained quiet du- 
ring the reign of Charles II.; but on the expulſion of his brother, 
James II, their invincible attachment to Popery rendered the iſland a 
fit afylum for him. An inſurrection in his favour having therefore 
taken place, James ſet fail from France on the 7th of March 1689, 
with a fleet of 14 ſhips of war, fix, frigates, and three fire-{hips ; his 

whole land force conſilting of 1200 Brituſh in the pay of France, and 

100 French officers. He 33 without oppoſition at Kinſale, on the 
I2th of the month, and in a ſhort time found ſuch multitudes ready to 
join him, that had he been poſſeſſed of arms and money requiſite for 
the purpoſe, he might have raiſed an army of 100,000 men. His fill 

1 military attempt was againſt Londonderry. be 
Siege of London- place had already been ſupplied with money, arms 
derry by james. 22 : . 

| and ammunition by king William, but the gover- 
nor, Lundy, was a traitor, and thereſore adviſed the officers privately 
to withdraw, leaving the inhabigants to make the beſt terms they could 
with the enemy. But the people, inſtead of aquieſcing in this ſcandalous 
propoſal, exclaimed againſt the treachery of their governor, and te. 
folved to defend the town themſelves. Before the operations beg 
they gave permiſſion to all who choſe to retire from the town to do fi 
1 theſe Who choſe to leave the place was Lundy; but, 1521 

; 10 9. | | : 8 Tal 
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raid of public inſult, he ſtole off in diſguiſe, with a load upon his back. 
The inhabitants were now in the moſt dangerous, and even deſperate 
tuation. Only 750 unexperienced militia remained ; there were but 
20 guns fit for ſervice; the fortifications were weak, and James inveſted 
the place with an army of 20,000 men. Every difficulty. however, 
was ſurmounted by the enthuſiaſtic valour of the citizens. When it was 
neceſſary to make a fally, or engage in any dangerous exploit, the 


queſtion was, Who ſhould engage in it? On this a volunteer imme- 


diately ſtepped forth, and as many as thought proper put themſelves 
under his command. Even the women, forgetting the natural timi- 
dity of their ſex, affiſted in the defence of the place, and encouraged 
the men to perſiſt in their undertaking. | 


It was impoſſible that the army of James could prevail againſt ſuch 


defendants. After having battered the place for eleven days, therefore 
he left his camp, and retired in diſguſt to Dublin. The beſieged ſtill 
continued to behave with their uſual valour ; but famine and peſtilence, 
the common attendants on fieges, ſoon began to make their appearance, 
and were to be overcome by no human power. Art laſt a fleet of 30 
ſhips, loaded with proviſions, and carrying 5000 men from England for 


their relief, were ſeen in Lough Foyle; but they were prevented from 


approaching the town by a boom placed acroſs the narrowelt part of the 


river, and batteries on each fide of it; and by this formidable appara- 
tus, Kirk, the commander of the fleet, was ſo much intimidated, that 


he turned aſide, and lay for ſome time inactive. The beſieged, how- 
ever, ſtill perſevered in their endeavours, and threatened death to the 
firſt perſon who ſhould ſpeak of ſurrendering. By this obſtinacy, Roſen 
the French general, who commanded the beſiegers in the abſence of 
ames, was ſo much provoked, that he took the cruel method of colle&- 
ing all the Proteſtants for four miles round, and driving them under 
the walls of the city, threatening to keep them there until they were 
ſtarved, or until the town ſhould furrender, Even this ſtratagem pro- 
ved inſufficient. The miſerable victims themſelves encouraged the 
townſmen to hold out, and after being kept in this ſituation for three 
days, they themſelves were releaſed by expreſs orders from James. At 
laſt the diſtreſs of the inhabitants became ſo great, that they were obliged 


to feed on the fleſh of horſes, dogs, &c. ; and for two days they were 
deprived of almoſt all ſuſtenance whatever. In this dreadful extremity, 


Kirk at lait determined to throw ſuccours into the town at all events ; 
and the beſieged ſaw, to their inexpreſſible joy, three ſhips ſailing up 
the channel. Theſe were the Dartmouth frigate, and two victuallers. 
One of the latter ſtruck the boom and broke it, but, rebounding from 
it, ſtuck faſt in the mud. The batteries of the enemy, which had all 
along played furiouſly upon them, now attacked the diſtreſſed ſhip with 
redouble vigour ; but happily, by the diſcharge of her guns, ſhe got free, 
and with the others proceeded up the river, | EP 
On the arrival of the ſuccours, James loſt all hope of becoming maſter 
of the town, and therefore broke up the ſiege, after it had continued 
from the middle of April to the 31tt of July, during which time it had 
coſt him Booo men. His ſubſequent tranſactions were unimportant and 
ſpiritles. William having ſent over the duke of Schomberg in 168g, 
landed in perſon next year, and with an army of 36, ooo men marched 


againſt James, The latter had only about 33,000, and theſe inferior in 
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every reſped to the forces of William. A battle ex. 
ſued on the banks of the river Boyne, June 3cth 1690, 
in which William proved victorious, and which is 

| ſaid to have been the only victory he ever gained in 

perſon. The advantage gained was by no means deciſive; but the pu- 
ſilanimity of James put an end to all hope of retrieving his affairs, 
While his troops were yet fighting, he quitted his ſation, and made the 
beſt of his way to Dublin, whence, having defired the magiſtrates to 
make the belt terms they could with the victkors. he hurried off to Wa. 
terford, and from thence ſet ont for France. When he firlt deſerted his 
troops, O' Regan, an old Irifh captain, was heard to ſay, that, if the 
Britiſh would exchange generals, the conquered army would fight them 
over again.” 5 | 


9 
The Iriſh reduced 
by gene ral Ginckle. 


James defeated at 
the Boyne, flies to 
France. | 


After the flight of James, the war was continued 
by his generals Sarsfield and St Ruth, whom James 
| imprudenily promoted over Sarsfield. William, 

Having gone over to' England, left general Ginckle to command in his 
abſence. who totally defeated St Rath, with the loſs of 5c 00 men, the 

general himſelf being among the number of the ſlain. After this diſ. 

alter, the Iriſh army retreated to Limerick, where they made a bal 
ſtand, reſolving to hold out to the laſt extremity. Ginckle, however, 
who had orders to finiſh the war at all events, offered them {ſuch advan- 

tageous terms as quickly induced them to ſubmit. Theſe were, that a 

free pardon ſhould be granted to all who were in arms : that their 

eſtates ſhouM be reſtored, their attainders annulled, and their outlawries 
reverſed: that none ſhould be liable for debts incurred through deeds 
done in the courſe of hoſtilities : that all Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy 
the ſame toleration with regard to their religion, as in the reign of 
Charles II.: that the gentry fhould be permitted to make uſe of arms: 
that the inferior ſort ſhou}d be allowed to exercife their callings and pro- 
feſſions: that no oaths, except that of allegiance, ſhould be required of 
any perſon whatever; and that, ſhould the troops, or any number of 
them, chooſe to retire into any foreign ſervice, they ſhould be conveyed 
to the continent at the expence of the king. General Sarsfield, who 
had been created earl of Lucan by James, after his abdication, was pet- 
mitted to retain his dignity. | | | | 
Thus was Ireland finally reduced, ard has ever 
ſince quietly continued in ſubjection to the ſovereigns 
of Britain. Great complaints indeed were made 
| from time to time of the oppreſſion of the Britil 
government, the reſtraints laid on their trade, and the heavy taxes laid 
upon them. On an impartial inquiry, however, it wilt moſt probably 
be found, that the Iriſh themſelves, and not the Britiſh were their great 
oppreſſors; as the extreme avarice of their landlords denied their tenarts 
almoſt every poſſibility of ſubſiſtence ; thus contriving to keep them 
a ſtate of the molt abject ſlavery, deſpondency, and mifery, while they 
themſelves boaſted of liberty, independence, and what not. That thi 
is really the caſe appears from the accounts we have already given of 
the manner of living among the common people in Ireland ; to = 
we may add, that according to Sir William Petty's calculations, eie 
were in his time no fewer than 160,000 cabins in the iſland, without even 
the convenience of chimneys. The meaneſt cottager in England 5 


faid to be better fed, lodged, and dreſſed, than the moſt opulent Iril 


| Complaints of the 
Iriſh againſt the 
Britiſh government. 
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farmers, who, it ſeems, are ſcarce acquainted with any other pleaſures 
ew of life than that of intoxicating themſelves with aqua vitæ. This 
"go, cannot be an effect of Britiſh oppreſſion. | ; | 
r i t muſt, however, be acknowledged, that many. „ the vo- 

n oy reftrictions had been laid upon the trade of Ireland, junteer aftociations, 

pu- which were not only oppreſſive but injudicious, as and final releaſe 
ans. they were detrimental to Ireland, without proving fromthe juriſdiction 
the jeneficial to Britain. The Iriſh were, for inſtance, of the Britiſh par- 
5 0 prohibited from manufacturing their own wool. lament. 
Wa- This was done with a view to favour the woollen manufactory of Eng- 
* land; but inſtead of this, the prohibition occalioned a clandeſtine trade 
the, France, by which the people of that country were enabled to rival 
dem the Engliſh in the woollen trade, much more than they could otherwiſe 

have done. It had alſo been thought proper, about the beginning of 
ved A the late American war, to lay an embargo upon the exportation of pro- 
mes WY ions from Ireland. The cutting off ſuch a capital branch of trade 
am, muſt undoubtedly have proved very diltreiling ; and when we take into 
his WF account the dittreſſed ſtate of manufaQures at that time common to all 
the parts of the Britiſh dominions, we mult acknowledge, that the grievances 
di Hof Ireland at laſt became intolerable. Attempts were therefore made 
boal WW br relief by the Britiſh parliament, but as theſe were conſtantly defeated 
"©" by miniſtry, the Trilh at laſt determined to oblige them to pay ſome at- 
an tention to che diſtreſſed Rate of their country. An opportunity of ac- 


bet vying rendered it neceſſary to withdraw the greateſt part of the troops 
u fationed in Ireland to America, the iſland was thus left in a defenceleſs 
ech tate. Oa this an aflociation of volunteers was formed for the defence 
5 of the kingdom againſt any foreign invaders; and as this aſſociation was 
" compoſed of ſome of the principal people in the country, it ſoon became 


"WY ꝛery numerous, as well as reſpectable. The volunteers, ſoon becoming 
10 lenſihle of their own importance, determined to free their country from the 
" grievances under which it laboured. For ſome time the miniſtry con- 
: 4 inued-to view the matter with that indifference and inſenſibility which 
ihe had fo-eminently characteriſed their conduct in regard to the American 


5 affairs; but on receiving certain intelligence that the Irith volunteers: 
P were! not fewer than 40,co0 in number, all ſerving without pay, well f 
armed, and every day improving in military diſcipline, they thought 


. proper to pay ſome regard to their remonſtrances. The obnoxious acts, 
oy therefore, were repealed, the exportation of woollen goods from Ireland 
i was permitted, and the reſtrictions which had been laid upon the foreign 
id trade of In eland were taken off. It was likewiſe allowed them to trade! 
bl with, the Britiſh colonies in America, and the Weſt Indies, as well as 
„„ thoſe on the coaſt of Africa. Theſe laws gave univerſal ſatisfaction; 
. but the volunteers having gained theſe advantages, determined not to 
* ſtop. Their number was now augmented to 80, 00; and the next object 
by was to free their country from all ſubjection to the Britiſh parhament, 
* which, if it could be accomplithed, would for ever ſecure them from being 
z of brought into a ſtmilar ſtate of bondage. This alto was at latt accom- 
ch pliſhed. The juriſdiction of the Britiſh parliament over that of Ireland 
ere vas finally given up, as well as the right. of appealing cauſes from the 
ren Iriſh Houſe of Peers to that of Great Britain. That theſe extenſive 
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5 certain; but, until the internal oppreſſion already mentioned ſhall 
5 75 XxX 2 + Cealey 


wy compliſhing this ſoon m_ The exigencies of the Britiſh affairs ha- 
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and valuable privileges ought to conduce to the happineſs of the nation 
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ceaſe, until civilization, knowledge, and induſtry ſhall be diffuſed through. 
- out all ranks and degrees, and until all ſhall have it in their power to 
enjoy the neceſſaries of life by undergoing a moderate ſhare of labour, 
it is n ma that the Iriſh can become an opulent and flouriſkiug 
people. ; | | 5 5 | 
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_ F 5 50 HIS is one of the moſt power. 
Situation, Extent, and Boundaries. T ful kingdoms of Eur 2 ag 
which for a long time was accounted the vatural enemv and rival of 
_ Great Britain; though it is to be hoped that now theſe animoſitics 
have ceaſed, and that a laſting friendſhip and amity have taken place. 
It is ſituated between 42 and 51 of N. lat. and between 5* of weſt and 
8 of E. long.; extending in length 600 miles, and in breadth 580. It 
is bounded on the-north by the Engliſh Channel and Netherlands ; on the 
welt by the Bay of Biſcay ; on the eaft by Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from Spain. £2 
Diviſions. The following Table exhibits Mr Templeman's account 
of the diviſions of this kingdom. 1 „ | 


LL „ 
| Countries Names. 11 82. Chief Cities. 
| 'E „ : 
# Orleannois | 22,950 agel x80 Orleans — 
Guienne | 12,800 | 2160 122 Bourde aux 1 
4 Gaſcoigne — 8,800 | x25] goAux, or Augh 15 
Langue doc 13, (75 2000 215 Thoulouſe — 
| Lyonnois —] 12,560 | 175] 130 Lyons „ 
| Champagne Ac, oco | 140] 110 Rheims _ 
| Bretagne 2, co | 17] es Rennes 8 
| | Normandy — 8.2% | r5;} 85Rouen 8 
France 4 Provence —| 6,800 | 99 92 Aix 9 
1 | Burgundy . — 6,70+ | 150] 86Dijon _ 15 
Dauphine — $5,820 | ro] {Grenoble — 
. a e r 1 K. 
1 e ot France | 53200 100 PARIS. 3 E, Lon. 2-3 
Franche Compte —| 4,000 | 100 e jBeſancon 2205 
| Picardy ' —| 3,65” | x20} 87 Amiens —| © 
| Rouſſillon &—| 5,400 el 44|Perpiguan * 
, Artois — 99> | 63] 32farras wy AF 
Flanders { Hainault — 800 | 57] 22/Valeneiennes —| 114 
| 1 Flanders — 760 | 53 22iLile —1 * 
[| Luxemburg . — 292 | 48] 13/Thionyille —| 77; 
ermany F Lorrainn —|. 2,50 | —| —|Metz 2 
Ek 3 Alacs . — 2, 250 | 95] 3c}Straſiburg — 34 
| | | | Total 138,687 | 
Hp | | rats 
To theſe we may add the iſland of Corſicaz but in 1774, Venaiſſn, with the 
ity of Avignon, were ceded to the Pope. 5 5 . 
„ The diſtance in horizontal miles, Britiſh ſtature meaſure, From: Ferth. 
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FRANCE. l 


Name. The name is derived from that of the Franks, a German na- 
tion, who, along with others, invaded the Roman empire in the time 
of its decline, and ſettled themſelves in the province of Gaul, from 
whence they could not afterwards be expelled. This nation was a com- 
ound of many others, and the people were from the beginning remark- 
able for their levity of temper, and faithleſs behaviour with regard to 
treaties, a character which in after ages has been attached to their poſte- 
mty. „ | | ND 
Air, Soil, fc. The air of France is ſaid to be exceedingly mild and 
wholeſome, though it is certain, that the great extent of the country 
muſt make a conſiderable alteration in many different parts; but it 
ſeems to be certain, that the weather is much more clear and ſettled than 
in any part of Great Britain. In the northern parts of the kingdom, in- 
deed, the winter is intenſely cold, and felt the more ſeverely on account 
of the ſcarcity of feuel in theſe parts. 1 | 5 
The ſoil in. general is excellent, producing every neceſſary, and even 
luxury of life in great abundance, but eſpecially the latter. In many 
places, however, os fruits of the earth are burnt up by the intenſe heats 
of ſummer, in ſuch a manner, that the inhabitants can ſcarce obtain as 
much-rye and cheſnuts as are ſufficient to ſupport life. It muſt be 
owned, indeed, that neither the paſturage, nor the corn crops of France 
are at all to be compared with thoſe of Britain; but this may be owing 
to the unſkilful modes of agriculture practiſed among the people; for 
though ſeveral academies have been lately inſtituted for the encourage- 
ment of that uſeful ſcience, an effectual obſtacle to improvement always 
_ from the precarious tenure on which the inhabitants hold their 
a | 75 | | 
Mountains, France in general is not a mountainous country, though 
it is bounded by very high mountains on both ſides, viz. the Alps, which 
ſeparate it from Italy, and the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from Spain. 
The moſt conſiderable other mountains which can be ſaid to belong to 
this kingdom are thoſe called Yauge, which divide Lorrain from Bur- 
gundy and Alface ; Mount Jura, which ſeperates Franche Compte from 
Swiczerland 3 the Cevennes in Languedoc, and mount Dor in Au- 
vergne. - gs | | | 
Rivers, No country in the world is better ſupplied with excellent 
fpriags than France, and few have finer and larger rivers. The Loire 
runs north and north-weſt, falling into the fea after a courſe of not leſs 
than 500 miles. The Rhone, taking a ſouth-weſt direction, at laſt runs 
due ſouth, and falls into the Mediterranean, after a courſe of very con- 
ſiderable length. The Garonne riſes among the Pyrenean mountains, 
and running north. weſt, communicates with the Mediterranean Sea, by 
means of a canal, made by order of Lewis XIV. The Seine, Sorne, 
Somme, Moſelle, Var, and Adour, are all conſiderable ſtreams, and of 
great ſervice to the internal commerce of the country. This is till fur- 
ther augmenced by the great number of artificial canals which make a 
communication betwixt one part of the country and another. That of 
Languedoc was 16 years in being completed. It is carried on near 100 
miles, over hills and vallies, and in one place through a mountain. It 
was deſigned to form a communication between the ocean and Medi- 
terranean, in order to afford a more ſpeedy paſſage to the French fleet, 
but was found inſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe. The canal of Calais 
gords an eaſy pallage for travellers to St Omer, Gravelines, . honing 
= 5 N | Iren 


53% FR ANC . 
Ypres, and other. places ; while thoſe of Gravelines, Orleans, &c. anſwer 
1 the purpoſes of internal navigation. That of Orleans is 54 miles in 
ength. | 1 3 | 

Lakes. Theſe are few in number, but ſome of them may be juſlly 
accounted curioſities, particularly one at La Beſſe, in which, if a ſtone 
is thrown, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder, On the top of an hill, near 
Alegre, is a lake of unfathomable depth, which the vulgar ſuppoſe to 
be bottomleſs, There is likewiſe a lake of conſiderable extent at Iſſoire 
in Auvergne. 8 5 


Mineral Waters. Theſe are very numerous, and greatly celebrated, 


though it may juſtly be ſuſpected that their waters are exaggerated, 
The waters of Sultzback in Alface are celebrated for curing the palſy, 
the tone, and affections of the nerves: thoſe of St Amand are likewite 
ſaid to cure the gravel and obſtructions. Forges in Normandy is like- 
wite remarkable for its mineral waters; and thoſe cf Baredges, near the 
Pyrenean mountains, have lately been preferred to all others in ite 
kingdom. Their ſupertor virtues indeed have been diſputed, and it is 
thought that they owe thetr reputation more to the accidental cures of 


ſome eminent perſonages who happened to apply to them, than to any 


real excellency in the waters themfelves _ 1 
Aetalt and Minerals, There are ſaid to be ſome veins of gold and 
filver in Languedoc, but none of them have ever been wrought ; and 
though there are undoubtedly ſilver mines in Alſace, che expence cf 
working them has always been found too great. Many parts of the 
kingdom, however, afford copper, tin, lead, and iron. "The gem call- 
ed the tarquoiſe is found in Languedoc, and of excellent quality, 

here are excellent quarries of free-ſtone and marhle in various parts 
of the kingdom. At Anjou is a quarry of fine white ſtone; and ala- 
baſter and jaſper are found in different places. Coals are alto found in 
various places, but the principal fuel uſed by the inhabitants is wood, 
which, being ſcarce, in ſome provinces, occaſions great diſtreſs. Salt is 
made in great quantity in the ifland of Rhee, and at Rochford, as 
well as in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, where they employ the 
beat of the ſun ſucceſsfully tor the ,purpoſes of evaporating the ſea- 


water; but, in general, the commodity is ſcarce and dear all over the 


Kingdom. „ . | | EOS 

Legetable and Animal Productiant. There is a vaſt quantity of wine 
made in this country, in confequence of Wich the cultivation of the 
vines is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. Formerly they 
were celebrated for their {kill in gardening ; but they are now Much ii. 
ferioy to the Britiſh in this reſpect; however, the country preduces 4 
valt.variety of roots more proper for ſoups than thoſe ot England. 
Vegetables proper for ſeaſoning, and ſallads of all kinds, are likewiſe 


more plentiful, and of a better quality than in Britain. Great pains 


is beſtowed on the cultivation cf theſe vegetables, they being, next 16 
the vines, the peculiar care of the people. Moſi kinds of timber com- 
mon in Britain are to be met with in France; and in Languedoc grow»: 


ide herb kali, by burning which is obtained the barilla, fo much uſed in 


the ſoap and glaſs manufacture. | rr ns 
Wolves are almoſt the only animals to be met with in France which 
are not found in Great Britain. The horſes, black cattle, and theep 
are much inferior to ours, and the wool is far from being equally fine; 
but the hair and ſkin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are greatly 
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preferable to thoſe of our country. Fith are leſs abundant on the coaſts = 
of France than on thoſe of Britain. | 


Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, c. Some time ago it was ſap- 
poſed that the number of inhabitants in France was decreaſing, though 
the reverſe appears, on examination, to be the caſe; and the beſt com- 
putations make the number of people in this extenſive kingdom amount 
to twenty millions. „ 

The French are naturally lower of ſtature than the Engliſh, but ac- 
tive, well proportioned, and free from bodily defects. The ladies are 
far from heing remarkable for their beauty, but very much on account of 
their ſprightlineſs and wit; the common people in general are very or- 
dinary. Dancing, fencing, and riding are the favourite accompliſh- 


ments of the French nobility and [gentry ; and in theſe they eacel all 


nations. They are likewiſe fond of hunting, and the landlords of 
France are as jealous of the property of their game as thoſe of Britain. 
The generality of the nation make a defpicable appearance, when com- 
paired with the opulence and elegance of the Britith ; though a few 
of the princes of the blood, and firſt nobility, excel them in the magni- 
nificence of their palaces and equipage. 

The predominant paſſion of the French ſeems to be vanity ; and this 
is ſaid to be of the utmoſt utility to them as a nation, ſupporting them 
under misfortunes, and impelling. them to actions which ought only 


to be derived from true courage. Hence the French officers are excel- 


lent; but, as the ideas of heroiſm do not reach the lower and mid- 
dling ranks, their ſoldiers are very indifferent; and hence it has been 
faid of the French and Engliſh, that the French officers would lead, if 
the ſoldiers would follow; and of the Engliſh, that the ſoldiers will 
follow, if the officers will lead. | 

The French diverſions are much the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh ; 
but the former carry their attention to the fair ſex to ſuch exceſs, that 


it degenerates into foppery on the part of the men, and indecency 'on 


that of the women, though thoſe levities are ſeldom attended with cri- 
minal conſequences, which thoſe unaccuſtomed to ſuch behaviour would 
be apt to expect. The whole nation are remarkable for their polite- 
nels and good manners; nor are even the loweſt ranks of the populace 
deficient in this reſpect. Their politeneſs and expreſſions of friendſbip, 
however, being ſo much matters of form, and ready to every perſon, 
and on every occaſion, have ſubjected the French to a charge of hypo- 
criſy and inſincerity, though this has perhaps been carried too far. But 
it maſt be acknowledged, that whatever truth there may be in the ac- 
cuſation, the politeneſs of the French has certainly been of uſe in im- 
proving the manners of other nations. For a long time they led the 
faſhions in all the countries of Europe; but of late the French them« 
ſelves have begun to think favourably of the Britiſh ; and this predi- 
lectiun has appeared in a remarkable manner during the late revolution. 
The ETnglith language has now become a faſhionable ſtudy in France, 
and the moit approved Britith authors are read with pleaſure by that 
nation Even in Paris the literati have great influence, not only in de- 
termining matters of taſte and ſcience, but alſo with reſpect to the 
manners and ſentiments of people of rank, and of the public in gene- 
rai. The following account of the manners and cuſtoms of the French 


is the production of a late ingenious traveller. The natural le- 


vity of the French, ſays ke, is reinforced by the moſt prepoſterous 
| | | 1 education, 
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education, and the example of a giddy people engaged in the mf 
frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or monk taught 
to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence by the-malters of 
thoſe ſciences. He becomes a complete connoifſeur in drefling hair, and 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of his 
barber and valet · de chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or the 
fiddle, he is altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf upon being 
poliſhed above the natives of any other country, by his converſation with 
the fair ſex. In the courſe of this communication, with which he is in. 
dulged from his tender years, he learns, like a parrot, by rote, the whole 
circle of French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even 
to a proverb; and theſe he throws out indiſcriminately to all wemen 
without diſtinction, in the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs which is here 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition 
of which he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent, 
A Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his 
infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and hu- 
mours, but grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, 
which are overlooked by other men, whoſe time had been ſpent in ma- 
king more valuable acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, a lady's 
bed-chamber, while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs 
her ſhift, and helps to put it on. He attends het at her toilette, regn- 
lates the diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to lay. on the 
paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt im- 
ropriety in her coiffure, he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own 
ands. If he ſees a curl, or even a fingle hair amiſs, he produces 
his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, and ſets it to rights with the des- 


terity of a profeſſed frizeur. He ſquires her to every place ſhe viſits, 


either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; and by dedicating his whole time to 
her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the 
coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French petit. maſtre is the molt 
impertinent ; and they are all petits-maitres, from the marquis who glit- 
ters in lance and embroidery, to the garcon barbiere (barber's boy) co- 
vered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long queue, and his hat 
under. his arm. 2 5 . | 
A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous foppery has 
deſcended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cleans thoes at 
the corner of a ſtreet has a tail of this kind hanging down to his rump; 
and the beggar who drives an aſs wears his hair en queue, tho” perhaps 
he has neither ſhirt nor breeches. 2 5 

*« I thall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 


_  affeQation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance ; that is, 


the manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It 
is generally ſuppoſed, that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, 


make uſe of fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes ; namely, to 


help a bad or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the 
defects of nature, as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire 
whether it is juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if it 
is not honeſt, it may be allowed to be artful and politic, and ſhews, at 


Y leaſt, a deſire of bein agreeable. But to lay it on, as the faſhion in 
1 France preſeribes tool 


the ladies of condition, whe indeed cannot appear 


without this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, 4s to render them odious and deteſtable to every ſpcctator who has 
the leaſt relith left for nature and propriety. As for the fard, er whte, 
with which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in ſome. 
meaſure excnſable, as their ſkins are naturally brown, or fallow; but the 
yuge, Which is danbed on their faces, trom the chin up to the eyes, with- 
oat the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of features, 
but renders the aſpect really frightful, or at leaſt conveys nothing but 
ideas of diſguſt and averſion. Without this horrible malk, no married 
lady is admitted at court, or in any polite afſembly ; and it is a mark of 
diſtinct ion which nene of the lower claſſes dare aſſume ? _ 5 
Dres. With regard to the faſhionable dreſſes of the French, they 
are ſo variable, that it is impoſſible to {ay any thing. The country peo- 
ple, however, ſtill retain their old fafhions, wearing large hats, jack- 
boots of an enormous ſize, and ſpurs in proportion. in large towns, 
the merchants, phyſicians, clergy, and lawyers gen:rally dreſs in black; 
and it has been obſerved, that commercial circumſtances have a con- 
ſiderable influence on the dreſs of the French. A ſtranger, on his ar- 
vival at Paris, finds it abſolutely neceſſary to change every part of his 
dreſs, and comply with the prevailing faſhion in every the leaſt puncti- 
lin. A conſiderable variety of dreſs is alſo requiſite ; but the French. 
have an advantage in this reſpect, that all their clothes, whether for men 
or women, as well as their ornaments, are at leaſt a third cheaper than 
in Britain. | 
Religion. The eſtabliſhed religion of France is the Roman Catholic, 


to which the ſovereigns have continued ſo much attached, that they ob- 


tained from the Pope the title of Moſt Chriilian, The Gullican 
chureh, however, frequently made attempts to get free from the papal 
power, thongh without ſucceſs, until the late revolution. It is, never- 
theleſs, difficult to fay at pre ent how religious matters ſtand in that 
country, as the affairs of the nation are not yet thoroughly ſet- 
tled. The Proteſtants have often undergone very ſevere perſecutions 
in this kingdom. 5 LE 
Archbiſkoprics. Biſhoprics, S . There were in France 17 archbiſhops, 

11; biſhops, 770 abbies for men, and 317 religious houſes for women, 
peſides a multitude of ſmaller convents, and 250 eommandaries of the 
order of Mata. A propoſal, however, was made, during the late revo- 
lution, for ſuppreſſing all the religious houſes, fo that it is difficult now 
to ſay any thing concerning them. Formerly there were ſuppoſed to be 
200, co eccletiaſtics of one kind or other in France, whoſe revenues 
amounted to about fix millions Rerling. By the late revolution, how- 
ever, both the wealth aud power of the clergy will be undoubtedly very 
much reduced. | | 
Language. This is perhaps the moſt univerſally ſpoken of any in the 
world; and the purity and perfection to which it is arrived is certainly 
due to Louis XIV who encouraged every propoſal for that purpoſe. 
The language itſelf, however, is certainly very much inferior to the 
Englith ; but it is well adapted to common converſation, amorous ex- 
preſñion, and compliments. Since the time of Louis XIV. the French 
language itſelf is ſaid to be on the decline. 


Learning and Learned Men. In this reſpe& the French. had little to - 


boalt before the reign of Francis l. who, hy the encouragement he gave 


to men of literature, was of the utmoſt ſervice to his country. Many 
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authors of eminence appeared during his reign; but it was not till the eree. 
tion of the Academie Francoiſe, that the French began to write with de. of / 
ganee in their own language lt cannot be ſaid indeed that this academy bee 
was the cauſe of the improvement in the French writing. though feve-ral Niſn 
members of the academy have been of great ſervice to literature. Of :his 
inability of the academy to be of much ſervice, we ve a remar kable in. tend 
ſtance in the dictionary publithed by the whole lociety, which met with ge. WM mee 
neral contempt ; while another, publithed by a ſingle member, Furricture, pole 
met with general applauſe. Du ing the reign of Louis XIV. Iearnin 
was at its height. Racine, Corneille, and Boileau have defervedly ob- Adr 
tained a high character; the two former as dramatic writers, and the the | 
latter as a ſatiriſt and critic. Boſſuet, Bourdalone, Flechier, and Maſil. 
lon Rand unrivalled in the eloquence of the pulpit ; and de Thou is cer. Il 
tainly to be eſteemed as an hiſtorian. We may allo take notice of Pa. end 
cal, the archbiſuop of Cambray, Montaigne, d' \rgens, and the celebra- king 
ted Voltaire, whoſe equal, in ſome reſpects, was ſcarce ever produced 
By any country. In mathematics and natural philoſophy too, the | 
French hold a diſtinguithed rank. Defcartes, the rival of Newton, was han, 
the greateſt philoſopher of his time, and the preſeat age boaſts of ma- 


5 ny excellent proficients in mathematics, particularly M. d' Alembert, com 
who 1s not more remarkable for his accuracy as a geometrician, than Jo T 
ter, 


his eloquence as a writer. In painting, the names of Le Brun, Pouſſin, 
and Le Seur hold a diſtinguithed rank: and, as a portrait painter, M. ont 
Greuſe perhaps never was excelled. The French excel alſo in ſculp- | 
ture; and, in the theory and practice of fortification, Vauban ſtands un- 
rivalled. To all this we may add, that the encyclopedia, or general 
dictionary of arts and ſciences, publiſhed in 28 volumes, of which fix W 5 


are copper-plates, is eſteemed the moſt complete collection of human the 
Knowledge extant, and mult prove a laſting honour to the French na- Som 
| tion. | 5 5 | + were 
Jniverſities, Sc. Of theſe there are 28, viz. Aix, Angiers, Arles, A 
| Avignon, Beſancon, Bourdeanx, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douav, pri 
Fleche, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Per- Brit 
pigvan, Poictiers, Point Moulin, Richlieu, Rheims, Sciffons, Straſburg, whi 
"Toulcuſe, Tournoiſe, and Valence. The literary inſtitutions of France, it he 
| however, are {aid to have ſuffered by the expulſion of the Jeſuits. This 7 
| indeed may in ſome reipects be true, as that body particularly ſtudied 8 
| the languages, arts, and ſciences, and taught them all over France; Jon 
| but if we confider how deeply in ſuperſtition and knavery they were low 
| immerſed, we ſhall undoubtedly reckon it more probable that literature P 
| is a gainer rather than a loſer hy their expulſion” «© calle 
. - Academies. Of theſe are eight in the capital, viz. the French acade- tas 
| my, the academy of inſcriptions, the academy of ſciences, an academy how 
| of painting and ſculpture, another of architecture, and three military 3 
ones. | h . | | 
Antiquities and Curirities, As this country was for a long time un- the 
der the power of the Romans, and was juſthy accounted one of the fi- Un 
neſt provinces of the empire, it abounds with curious monuments of Let 
the grandeur of that people, more than any other country in Europe, and, 
Italy alone excepted. Some triumphal arches are ſtill to be ſeen at ha 
Rheims, and other parts of the kingdom; but that which is in higheſt _ 


preſervation ſtands at Orange, and was erected on account of Marius's ® 
victory over the Cimbri and Teutones. Amphitheatres are met with 8 


at Chalons, and at Vienne; but the Pont du Garde, raiſed in the time 


1 ef Auguſtus, is the moſt noble remnant of antiquity to be met with in 
ny the kingdom. It is an aqueduct for conveymy water to the city of 
Nimes, one of the Roman colonies, and ſtands between two mountains. 
bis 1 is {till entire, and conſiits of three bridges piled over one another, ex- 
in. tending 723 feet in length, and 174 in height. Beſides this, at Niſmes we 
ge. weet with the veltizes of a temple of Diana, and an amphitheatre, ſup- 
re, poſed to be the fineit and mol; entire of any in Europe. Belides theſe, 


i there is fill an houſe, now called Maiſon Carrie, built by the emperor 
d Adrian. The architecture and ſculpture are exquiſitely beautiful; and 


= the building has had the good fortune to eſcape the ravages of war, as 
11. well as choſe of time A fine obeliſk of oriental granite, „2 feet high and 
er. ſeren feet diameter at the baſe, all of one Rone, is ſtill extant at Arles; 


al. end there are a number of Roman temples in different parts of the 
kingdom. Near Briancon in Dauphiny, is a paſſage cut through the 
ed middle of a rock, which is thought to be a work of the Romans. The 
he remains of a palace, ſuppoſed to have heen built by the emperor Ju- 
han, are [till extant at Paris. They conſiſt of a number of arches, 


by within which is a large ſaloon. It is conſtructed of à kind of unknown 
rt, compolition, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of brick and free {Lone. 
an In 1665, a lilver buckler was fiſhed out of the Rhone, 20 inches in diame- 

ter, and weighing 21 pounds, having engraved upon it the ſtory of Scipio's 


M. continence. Ir is preſerved as a great curioſity, and is thought to be as 
p- add as the time of that general. Many other monuments of antiquity 

are to be met with in the cabinets of the curious. Some of the French” 
al antiquities are evidently prior to the times of the Romans, and a Celtic 
origin. Among thoſe of latter date, we may reckon the ſepulchres of 


0 the kings, which are preſerved as far back as the time of Pharamond. 
a. W Some valuable jewels and ornaments have been found in thoſe which 
were opened. | „ ; 
8 Among the natural curioſities of France, we may reckon ſome ſur- 
v, briſing ſubterraneous paſſages and holes, particularly at St Aubin in 
r. Prittany, and Niont in Dauphiny. At Aigne in Auvergne, is a ſpring, 
, which boils up violently, with a noiſe like water thrown upon lime ; 
e, it has a poitonous quality, and kills the birds who drink of it. 5 
i Principal Towns, France is ſo full of large cities and towns, that 
d our limits will by no means allow us to enumerate them, tor which rea- 
f 1 we thall content ourſelves with giving ſome account of the fol- 
5 wing. | = 
4 "> the capital of the whole kingdom, is ſituated in that diviſion 
called the ifle of France; and by reaſon of the vanity of it! inhabitants, 
. has been preferred to all cities in the world. In point of population, 
y however, it is certainly inferior to London, though the French boaſt 
7 greatly of its ſuperiority in this reſpe&, and even many of the Engliſh-, 


have been deceived in this reſpet, Phe cauſe of the deception is, that 
. the regiſters of births and hu rials, froin which ſuch coniputations are uſual- 
ly made, are kept with much greater exactnets in Paris than in London. 
Jet the capital of France is certainly a very large and populous city; 
and, according to the beſt: computations, contains between 7 and 80, o 
inhabitants. There are three diviſions, named the City, the Univerſity, 
and what was formerly called the Town. Old Paris is called the city. 
It contains a vaſt number of ſtately palaces and other ſhewy buildings, 
but moſt of them of no great utility; ſo that, with all its boaſted mag- 
Whcence, it muſt be ſtill accounted inferior co London. It is faid to Be 
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15 miles in circumference. The ſtreets are narrow, and moſt of the how 
fes very high, ſome of them ſeven ſtories. Many of them are built of ſtone, 
but are very mean, and even wretched. The river Seine runs through 
the city, but is ſmall, and too tar from the ſea to anſwer any of the pur. 
poſes of navigation, nor has it any boats or veſſels of any kind upon it. 
There are a number of ſtone and wooden bridges upon it, which make 
vo remarkable appe irance. Among the principal public buildings, tlie 
Louvre deſerves the foremoſt place, and may be conſidered as à match. 
leis pierce of architecture. The Tuilleries, palace of Orleans, royal pa- 
lace, &c. are all moſt ſuperb buildings, of which very little idea can be 
formed by deſcription. The ſtreets are generally crowded with coaches, 
Which give a great appearance of wealth and ſplendour ; though in fad 
moſt ot theſe carriages are only common hacks, which are hired by the 


day by the great numbers of foreigners which frequent the capital; and 


indecd molt of the trade Gi Paris is thought to be derived from the 
numbers of ſtrangers which daily reſort to it. This vat concourle is 
owing in a great meafure to the reputation which their language has 
acquired all over the globe; their public libraries, and collections of 
Paintings which are open to the public; and, i-a particular manner, to 
the Gobelines, or manufactu:e of tapeſtry, which for its beauty and rich- 
neſs cannot be equalled by the produce of any other country. It had its 
name from one Goblei a cobler, who ſettled in the place in the time of 
rancis IJ. The manufactory was eſtabliſhed in 1507, by Colbert, 
Strangers are likewiſe allured to this capital by the cheapneſs of provi- 
ons, the exceilency of the wines, the purity of the air,, and whole- 
ſomeneſs of the climate. It has the diſadvantage, however, in being 
deficient in plenty of good wholeſome water, as well as the cleanneſs of 
25 ſtreets, and in all kind of trade, whether foreign or domeſtic. It is 
lupplied with water from the Seine; but this is ſaid to be of bad quality 
and to difagree with ftrangers ; which is alſo ſaid to be the caſe with 
the ſmall wines that are uſed by the inhabitants for common drink. 
The houſes of Paris are furniſhed with brick floors, which are cleaned 
only by being watered and ſwept once a day. The walls are covered 
with red tapeſtry, or damaſk, inftead of wainſcotting. The beds are 
good, but ſo miſerably infeſted with bogs, that ſtrangers are very olten 
obliged to ſleep on the floor during the heats of ſummer. The {hops 
are poorly furniſhed with goods, and the {hop-keepers an indolent 
Joitering ſoit of people; who, notwithſtanding the excetiive devoticn to 
the fair ſex profetied all over France, cauſe the women pack up parc:}:, 
and do the drudgery of the ſhop, while they ſtalk about in idleneſs. In 
general, however, the Pariſians, as well as the whole nation, are ſober, 
and it is reckoned a diſgrace to be intoxicated with liquor. Tea is very 
li- tle uſed, but coffee in much greater quantity, and proviſions of a. 
Kinds are excellent. The police is ſo well attended to, that quarrels or 
ather accidents ſeldom happen. A body of horſe and foot patrol th: 
Kreets. by night, and viſit the public houſes preciſely at twelve, to ic? 
that all the company are gone; ſo that no liquor can be had in Pars 
after that hour. The public roads are likewiſe under excellent regula- 
tions, by which robberies very ſeldom happen; but, when they do, nur. 
der is the certain conſequence. Indeed this is generally the cafe 211 
qver the world, except in Britain. | N 
The country in the neighbourhood of Paris is very pleaſant, contain. 
ing a great number of fine ſeats, towns, and villages. The palace 0 
9 8 on in Verſailles, 
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verſailles, which ſtands at the diſtance of twelve miles from the capital, 


is a collection of buildings, the architecture of each of which is excel- 


lent; but the whole is not quite in the grand and ſublime flile of that 
at. The gardens are admirable, and ihe water-works quite aitonith- 
ing, and well worth the attention of every ſtranger. They are ſup- 
plied by valt engines acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three miles diſ- 
tant. | | 


ſea port of great importance. It has two harbours, the old and the 
new, both of which lie contiguous to each other; and, by means of a 
canal, the ſhips may paſs from one to the other. It has an arſenal 
eſtablithed by the ſame monarch, where there is a particular ſtore- 
houſe for each ſhip of war. Here are alſo convenient work-ſhops for 
blackſmiths and other mechanics. The rope walk is almoſt 2000 ſeet 
in length. The magazine contains a vaſt quantity of all kinds of ftores, 
diſpoſed in the greatelt order, and ſupplies whatever may be wanting 
in the particular ſtore-houſes. Both the town and harbour are foriified 
for the protection of the royal navy. ; 6 

Breſt is a ſmall, but very well fortified town on the Englith Channel. 
Its harbour is the beſt and ſafeſt in the kingdom. and excellently for- 
tified ; but its entrance is difficult, on account of ſome ſunk rocks in the 
neighbour hoed. Here is a court of admiralty, and academy for ſea 
ook with docks, magazines, itore-houſes, &c. for naval ſtores of all 

inds. | DR: | df | | 

_ Liſle, the capital of French Flanders, was fortified by Vauban, whe 
exerted his utmoſt {kill for that purpoſe ; and it is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been his maſter- piece. It is uſually defended by a force pro- 
portioned to the ſtrength of its fortifications, the garriſon commonly 
amounting to 10,000 men. The inhabitants are computed at 1c, ooo: 
it has excellent manufactures of filk, cambrics, and camblets; and, for 
its magnificence and elegance, is ſtiled Little Paris. There are a num- 
ber of other fortiſied towns in this part of the country, which carry on 
conſiderable manufactures. Dunkirk was long an object of jealouſy to 


the Engliih, and the demolition of its fortifications, a ſavourite article 


in the treaties with France ; but by aa article in the late treaty, it may 
be repaired in any manner the French think proper. 

Manufatures and Commerce. For theie the French are principally 
indebted to Henry IV. and the famous Colbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. 


The chief manufactures are thoſe of filk, embroidery, tapeſtry, filver 


linifs, velvets, brecades, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, cambrics, lawns, fine 


laces, paper, brandy, and ſal-petre, together with a prodigious variety 


ot toys. | 

It was not till the reign of Henry IV. that the filk manufacture was 
introduced into France, but ſuch rapid advances did it make, that in the 
time of his grandſen Louis XIV. the city of Lyons employed 18, 
looms, and that of Tours doo mulls, and Soco looms. Afier the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and other 
national evils, the number of looms was reduced to 4000; and as many 


of the Proteſtants took refuge in England, they transferred the manu- 
taQure to that country, which is now able to rival France itſelf in the 


filk manufacture. In the woollen manufacture, however, the French 
have gradually improved, by the clandeſtine importation of wool from 


Aricain and Ireland, whence alſo they have been ſupplied with work- 


men. 


. * 7 


Toulon was formerly a poor village, but raiſed by Louis XIV. to FE | 
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men. Thus their cloths at Abbeville and other places are ſaid to be 
little inferior to thoſe of England and Holland. N 
The advantages which France poſſeſſes with regard to ſituation, and 
in other reſpects, naturally produces a vaſt inland trade, which muſt 
undoubtedly prove an unexhauſtible ſource of wealth and power. As 
to foreign commerce, it does not appear that the people have the neceſ. 
ſary perſeverance in practice, though none underſtand it better in theory. 
A great diſadvantage in this reſpect indeed is, that the character of a 
merchant is not looked upon by the French in a very reſpectable light. 
The foreign commerce of this kingdom, however, extends to every part 
of the globe. Anderſon informs us, that the land trade of France 
to Switzerland and Italy is by the way of Lyons; to Germany, through 
Met and Straiburgh ; to the Netherlands through Lifle ; to Spain (a 
mot profitable one) through Bayonne and Perpignan. As for her naval 
£onmerce, her ports in the Channel, and on the Weſtern Ocean, are tre. 
quented by all the trading nations in Europe, to the great advai:tave 
_ of France, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with Englund, 
Holland, and Italy. The trade from her Mediterranean ports (more 
particularly from Marſailles) with Turkey and Africa, has long been ve- 
ry conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her ſugar co- 
Jonies. belides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thenee.“ 1 
It is not eaſy to determine whether tlie ceſſion of Canada, at the peace 
of 1763, was any real detriment to the trade of France or not. The 
moſt valuable of all her foreign colonies is that part of Hiſpaniola which 
the poſſeſſes, and which is capable of great improvement. In the Welt 
Indies the likewiſe poſſeſſes the very important ſugar iſlands of Guada- 
Joupe, St Lucia, Tobago, St Bartholomew, Deſeada, and Marigalante, 
In North America {he poſſeſſes only a ſmall territory upon the Miſſifſip- 
pi. In the Eaſt Indies they have no extenſive territories, nor was 
their Eaſt India Company ever in a very flouriſhing ſituation: indeed their 
prevailing turn for conqueſt, and their conſtant plotting againſt Britain, 
at laſt entirely overthrew the French power and commerce in that 


garter. | oe, 
5 Pablic Trading Companizs, Immenſe ſums were formerly expended 
in the conſtitution of companies trading to Canada and both Indies. 
None of theſe, however, now ſubſiſt; but their Welt India trade, which 
is very conliderable, is under certain regulations preſcribed by their 
councils of commerce. | 5 1 
Conflitution and Government. The late changes in theſe have been fo 
great and remarkable, that, as matters are not yet fully ſettled, we muſt 
defer what we have to ſay on that head, till we come to treat of the hi. 
flory of the kingdom. | | 
© Revenues. Some years ago the revenues of France were eſtimated at 
more than twelve millions Sterling. It was raiſed by the faille, or land 
tax, and another called the rallien, laid on the nobility as well as com 
monalty ; by cuſtoms on merchandiſe, and gabels, a tax upon falt. 
capitation, or poll tax, was likewiſe another ſource; and the tenths & 
eltates and employments. The ſale of all offices of jullice, confiſcations, 
forfeitures, &c. all went to the revenue, as well as the tenth-or free giſt 
of the clergy. TE, | 
Military Force by Sea and Land. In the reign of Louis XIV. the 
French fleet was very powertul, conſiſting of 100 ſhips of the line, # 


force almoſt equivalent to that of all Europe beſides. In the _—_ 


Fav ct 4 


with the Engliſh, however, they have almoſt always been defeated ; and 
in 1692 the great defeat at La Hogue proved ſuch a blow to the ma- 
rinè ſtrength of France, as it has ſcarce ever recovered. In the war of 
1755 the captures of French ſhips by the Britiſh were fo numerous, and 
their defeats ſo frequent, that their marine force ſeemed to be almoſt total- 
ly annihilated. When the war with America commenced, the French na- 
vy ſeemied mnch miore formidable than at any former period ; but if we 
carefully conſider the circumſtances of that war, it will perhaps appear 
that this apparent ſuperiority was derived not from any real increaſe of 
ſtrength, but from the caution of the commanders, who avoided any 
cloſe engagement. At lait, when De Grafle, elated by former ſucceſſes, 
and impelled by his natural courage, ventured a cloſe engagement, the 
event proved as fatal as any recorded in hiſtory. Still, however, the 
French marine is very formidable, conſiſting of 100 ſhips of the line, be- 
fides a vaſt number of frigates. | 5 

| Royal Titles, Arms, and Nebility. The only title aſſumed by the French 
monarch is, King of France and Navarre; beſides which, he has the 
title of Moſt Chriſtian King, formerly conferred upon him by the Popè. 
The arms are three fleurs-de-lis, or, in a field azure, ſupported by two 
angels in the habit of Levites, having each of them a banner in his 
hand, with the ſame arms. The motto is, Lilia non laborant, neque nent. 
Dauphiny was annexed to the crown of France in 1349 by Hubert, the 
laſt count, who had accidently been the cauſe of his ſon's death ; and 
ſmce that time the eldeſt ſon of the French king has been called the 


Dauphin, that being the condition on which Hubert made the ceſſion. 


There are four orders of nobility in France; 1. The princes of the blood. 
2. Dukes and counts, peers of France. 3 The ordinary nobility. 4. 
Thoſe lately made. The firſt prince of the blood ſtands next to the- 
king's ſons. Governors and lieutenants general of France, as well as the 
knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, are reckoned among the higher 
nobility. . | | | ; 
Orders of Knighthood. The loweſt order of knights in France is that 
of St Michael, which has fallen into diſrepute, on account cf its being 
promiſcuouſſy conferred on pl:ylicians, artiſts, &c. The badge is a 


golden oval medallion, repreſenting St Michael trampling on the dra- 


gon. The number of members originally was only 36, but it was af- 
terwards augmented to 100 The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inſti- 
tnted in 15 79 by Henry III.; and like the former confiſts of roo mem- 


bers, exclulive of the ſovereign. It is neceſſary that the members of 
this order ſhould previouſly have been entered into that of St Michael. 


it is conſerred only upon princes of the blood, and perſons ot the firſt 


quality. All the members muſt profeſs the Romilh religion, and all the 


ordinary members mult prove their roble deſeent for above 100 years. 
From this, however, the 4 commanders and officers are excepted. The. 
former conſiſt of cardinals and prelates. The Dauphin is received into 
both orders on the day of his birth Tue order of St Louis was in{ti- 
tuted in 1693 by Louis XV. It is entirely a military inſtitution, and 
us badge is worn by officers of all denominations, even by ſubalterns. 


The order of Military Merit was inſtituted in 17,9. and agrees with the 


former, only chat Proteſtants are admitted as members of it, which is 
not the caſe with any of the reſt. There are two chevaliers grand croix, 
four of the ſecond claſs, and an unlimited number of ordinary members. 

e badge is a eroſs of eight points, enamelled white; on one fide a 
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ſword in pale, with the motto, pro virtute bellica, and on the reverſe à 
chaplet of laurel, with che inſcription, Ludovicus XV. inſtituit anno 1759, 
In 1607 Henry IV. revived the order of St Lazare, and united it to 
that of Notra Dame'de Mount Carmel; but it has ſince fallen into dif. 
repute. There is a grand maſter and 100 ordinary members : the badge 
is a croſs of eight points, with four fleurs-de-lis in the angles, and the 
Virgm Mary with her child Jeſus in the centre. | | 
 Hiftiry. The kingdom of France was originally peopled by the 
Celtes, whoſe colonies overſpread all the weſtern parts of Europe. We 
are almaſt totally unacquainted, however, with any particulars of their 
biſtory till the times of the Romans. We then find them very numer: 
ous and ſtrong, and molt formidable enemies even to that warlike 
zople themſelves. - At that time the Gault, as the Romans called 
them, not only inhabited the country now properly called France, 
but had ſpread themſelves into part of Italy, the former being named 
by the Romans Tranſalpine, the latter Ci/alpins Gaul. By degrees all 
the Gauliſh nations on the Italian ſide were reduced under the po ver 
3 of the Romans; but Tranſalpine Gaul was not ſub. 
| on oy dy dued till the time of Julius Cæſar, who, in effecting 
3 19 the conqueſt, is ſaid to have deſtroyed a million of 
- His enemies. By this conqueſt the Gauls were ſo thoroughly reduced, 
that they never ſeem to have made any attempt to recover their liber- 
ties. Their country became a province of the Roman empire, and con- 
tinued in quiet ſubjection till the power of the Romans began to de- 
eline. It was in the time of the emperor Valerian that this province firſt 
began to be diſturbed by incurſions of the northern barbarians, parti- 
cularly the Franks, a people inhabiting the banks of the Rhine. At 
13 firſt they were but few in number, and were eaſily re. 
. tue pulſed, firſt by Aurelian, and afterwards by the tyrant 
| a Gallienus. In a ſhort time, however, their numbers 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that Gallienus, no longer able to reſiſt 
them, was obliged to bribe one of their chiefs to defend the frontiers 
againit his own countrymen, as well as others. This expedient did not 
long anſwer the purpoſe. The Franks, taking advantage of the deſeat 
and captivity of Valerian in 260, invaded. the province anew, com- 
. Mitting every where the moſt dreadful ravages ; nor could they be re. 
preſſed until the time of Probus, by whom they were totally expelled 
te province, and driven into their own country, ſeveral forts being 
built on the frontiers, in order to keep them in awe. On making ſome 
freſh incurſions, they were invaded by the emperor Maximian, who 
committed ſuch ravæges in their country, that two of their kings were 
obliged to ſubmit to him, while a number of the common people, who 
chole to remain in the Roman territories, had lands aſſigned them in 
the neighbourhood of Treves and Cambray. 
All this was not ſufficient to induce theſe reſtleſs people to continue in 
© quiet. They renewed their incurſions from time to time; and though 
they received many dreadful defeats from Conſtantius, Conſtantwe, 
Julian, and Theodoſius, they ſtill returned, and ravaged the country 
with more fury than ever. After the time of Theodoſius indeed, the} 
met with more obſtruction from other barbarous nations, who wiſhed t9 
ſnare the ſpoils of the country along with them, than from the Ro- 
mans; but at laſt they were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the great Aus, who 
A ou 


| promiſed to put an effectual ſtop to their depredations and incur- 
I ns. i gets 33. <5:71 PIPE cl 25 N ty en 
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Cotemporary with Atins was Pharamond king of the Franks, who 
ii zuſtly looked upon as the founder of the French monarchy. Ace- 
eording to the beſt chronologiſts, he reigned from the year 417 or 418, 
ii a8, and was killed in battle with the Romans. Some are of opi- 
mon that the Saligue law, excluding females from the ſovereignty, was 
E jaſtituted by this monarch, with the aſſiſtance of four of his counſel- 
E lors; though Valeſius thinks that the Franks had no written laws. 
: at time of Clovis. This law is ſaid to have been derived from 


ie Salii, a tribe of Franks, who inhabited the neighbourhood of the 
e.. ee eee e e 


he war with the Romans was continued during the reign of Clovis, the 
© fon and ſucceſſor of Pharamond x but the power of oo 
” the empire being now greatly weakened, the Freneh 1 HAAS 2 ( 
monarch extended his eonqueſts by the reduction f 7 e 
- Cambray; where he took up his reſidence. After this he took and de- 
ſroyed the cities of Treves, Cologne, Amiens; aud Tournay. In 
443 be was ſucceeded by Merovæus, a prince: generally ſuppoſed to 
mae been of a different family. During his reign, which continued 
ten years, the limits of the empire were not extended by conqueſt, but 
ing race of French monarchs were ſtiled Merotingian. His fon Chil- 
d txic, no longer oppoſed by the power of the Roman empire, extend- 
ald his conqueſts as far as the river Loire; and under Clodonæur, Clovis, 
or Loui, the ſon of Childeric, the whole provin ee 
of Gaul was reduced, and the French monarchy. French Fi rpc 
| fully eftabliſhed;. This monarch was the firſt of tee C205-09008 
French kings who profeſſed Chriſtianity ;| but his character ſeems not 
to have been in the ſmalleſt degree ſuperior on that account to his pre- 
dieceſſors: on the contrary, in his tranſactions with the petty kings, or 
| Chieftains' of the Franks, he ſhewed himſelf guilty of the vileft trea- 
cherry, by which he at laſt accompliſhed their defiruRion. - He extend- 
ed his dominions conſiderably by foreign conqueſts, and fixed the capital 
+ of his empire at Paris, where it has continued ever ſince. At this time 
| however, it muſt be remembered, that the Burgundians, as well as the 
Franks had eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty in Gaul, whicH none of the French 
| monarchs had yet been able to reduſe. e 
The death of Clovis was followed by a diviſion of the kingdom among 
his four children, a ſcheme which ſcarce ever failed of embroiling them 
With one another. As long, however, as Clotildis the queen dowager 
lived, matters were kept quiet; the Danes who had invaded the empire 
| Were defeated, and Thueringia reduced by the defeat, and afterwards 
treachlerous murder of Hermanfroi the king 
la the year 334 the conqueſt of Burgundy was completed, though 
not without the loſs of Clodomir, one of the French, monarchs, wh 
- was killed in battle. In 50 the whole kingdom was again united un- 

der Clotaire, one of the ſons of Clovis, who, in order to attain poſſeſſion 

of the ſovereignty, murdered the two ſons of Clodomir, all tae reſt 6F 

bis competitors being dead. After his own death, which happened in 
362, the kingdom was again divided among his four children. This 

| produced the maſt dreadful ſcenes of wär, aſſaſſination, and treachery, 
until at laſt the æingdom was reduced to che lo weft Hegree of weaknels, 
aL bh £23 _ | and 
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the princes of the Merovingian race-werein effeꝶt deprived by Pepin 


d' Heriſtal the prime miniſter, who enjoyed the office of mayor of the 
palace. His adminiliration; however, was conducted with ſo much 
-wiſdom and prudence, that. the affairs: of the nation flouriſhed: conſider 
__ _ ably during the time he lived... He was ſucceeded in 711 by his ſon 
| Pheodobalde, an infant of fix years of age; but in 717 Theodobalde 
was expelled by Charles Martel, a ſon by a former wife, who compelled 


the nominal king of France at that time to own him as mayor of the 


WE , gat palace. In his time the Arabs or Saracens, baving 
a FrheSaroccre.. extended their conqueſts almoſt to the remoteſt boun- 
2 end .daries;;of the known world, and among the ret, 


* 


made chemſelves maſters of the kingdom of Spain, projected the con- 


quell of France alſo. With this vie they paſſed the Pyrenees, to the 
number of 400, ooo, under the command of one Abdelrahman. Pro- 


ceeding towards the city of Arles on the Rhone, they defeated a large 


dod y of French troops Who oppoſed them. After this they defeated 
. anather army under count Eudo, purſued him through ſeveral provin- 
ce, and deſtroyed everything in their paſſage with fire and ſword. 
Advancing ill farther, . they made themſelves maſters of the city of 
Tours, moſt of which they reduced to, aſhes; but here their fury was 
at aft repreſſed. Charles Martel having ;colleQed, moſt of the force of 
the kingdom, came up with them near the laſt mentioned city, engaged 
them for ſeven days, and at laſt defeated them ſo completely, that Ab- 
delrahman had the utmoſt difficulty of regaining the frontiers of Spain, 
with the ſhattered remains of his army. All their baggage, and wealth 
which they had amaſſed, remained in the hands of the victors. Not 
long after this; Charles overthrew the Triſons, and killed their duke 
with his own hand. His exploits procured him the higheſt honour both 
at home and abroad; and though he never openly aſſumed the ſove- 
zeign power, he divided the kingdom between his two ſons, Carloman 
and Pepin, as if he had been actually king. Carloman ſoon became 
"weary of bis power, and retired into a convent, leaving Pepin abſolute 
maſter of the kingdom, who, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the whole 
power, determined to aſſume the title of king alſo. 


The new king, ſtiled from the low neſs of his ſta · 


* 
q 


Family of Clovis | 56.4 | 
. ture, e Bref, or the Short, proved, without excep- 
e by hy a - tion, the _—_ monarch — had ſat on the French 
throne. He protected Pope Stephen III. againſt A ſtolphus king of the 
Lombards, whom he overthrew, and obliged to give up the exarchate 
of Ravenna, making a preſent of the ſame to the —— He entirely re- 
duced the duchy of Aquitaine; and having made many ſalutary regu- 


lations ſor the good of the nation, died in 768, having lived 54 years, 


——A!!! AA ˙¹Ü--uV f ˙ ge te 1 

With Pepin the race of French monarchs ſtiled Carlovingians began. 
He was ſucceeded by.his — L _— +, _ the wg" 
eta ris dying ſoon after his father, the whole power de- 
pedo ne volved on Charles, who extended the dominions of 
France farther than they ever were before or ſince. 
The firſt en 

dhe . againſt the Saxons, whom he overthrew in 4 number of 
engagements, and obliged to ſubmir to his authority. His next expedi- 


tion was into Italy, where his aſſiſtanęe was ſolicited by Pope Adrian I. 


17 Didier king of the Lombards. In this he was obliged to 25 
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terpriae of this, prince, from his heroie exploits, ſurnzamed 


army, and re 
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cect with the Hreateſt eireumſpection, as moſt of his nobility were. en- 
tirely averſe to any war in Italy. Charles therefore began with em- 
baſſes, even mr. a conſiderable fum of money if he would 
reitore the places he had taken from the Pope; hut this being rejected 


by che Lombard monarch, the French nobility at laſt gave their conſent 


to a war. In this the arms of France were attended with the moſt re- 
markable ſucoeſs, and Charles became matter of the whole Lombard 


dominions in a ſingle campaign, carrying Didier himſelf priſoner into 


France. But he had ſcarce” finiſhed the conqueſt of the Lombards, 
before he was recalled by a revolt of the Saxons ;. and ſearce were they 
reduced, when he as obliged to return to Lombardy, to quell ſame in- 
ſurrections which had taken place during his abſence. Theſe were no ſooner 
reduced, than Charles found himſelf under a neceſſity of once more 
ſetting out for Germany, whore a new revolt had happened among the 


Saxons. Being attended with his uſual ſucceſs in this quarter, Charles 
next undertook an expedition into Spain, where he made conſiderable - 


conqueſts, but loſt a great number of his men, by attacks of the Gaſeons, 
on his return. His attention was next called to Italy and Saxony, where 
frelh diſturbances had taken place. The Saxons! were now treated with 
the utmoſt cruelty. No fewer than 4500 priſoners were executed at 
once, becauſe they had it not in their power to deliver up ſome of their 
chiefs, who had fled to Denmark. This barbarous execution was ſo far 
from having the intended effect, that the hole nation inftantly flew to 
arms; and it was not till the year 785 that they were thoroughly redu- 


ced, after the moſt dreadful devaſtation of their country, and almoſt | 


extermination of the people. EE TO eee ee 

All this long courfe of warfare was not yet ſufficient to put an end to 
the diſturbances in different parts of this monarch's dominions. No 
ſooner was the final conqueſt of the Saxons accompliſhed, than he was 


called into Italy to quell ſome new inſurrections which had taken place 


in that country ; and no ſooner was this accompliſhed, than he found 
himſelf obliged to take the field againſt the Sclavonians, who haraſſed 
ſome of his German ſubjets. Having ſubdued them, he next propoſed 
to turn his arms againſt the Hunns, who miſerably haraſſed the duchy 
of Bavaria. But before he could put this ſcheme in execution, the 
Saxons _—_ in ſome meaſure recovered themſelves, again raiſed an 


had Charles marched againſt them, than the courage of the Saxons 


failed, and they began to: ſue for peace in the molt humble manner, 


their army beginning to diſband on his firſt appearance. This they did 
not obtain but on condition of their. embracing the Chriſtian religion, 
and delivering up a third part of their army to be ſent wherever the 
king pleaſed. This laſt condition was complied with the utmoſt reluc- 
tance ; but as Charles inſiſted upon it, they were obliged to obey ; and 
the troops at this time delivered up were diſpoſed of on the coaſts of 
Holland and Flanders, where they proved of ſignal uſe. in repelling the 
mvaſions of the Normans, who had now begun to be formidable. 


In the mean time, Pepin, the ſon of Charles, whom he had appointed 
to conduct the war againſt the Hunns, proved equally ſucceſsful with © 
his father, having reduced, and almoſt exterminated the nation. Charles 
then, having ſettled his [extenſive dominions in tranquility, took a jour- 
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olved to aſſert their independency. No ſooner, however, 
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and the princes of the Merovingian race were in effect deprived by Pepin 
d' Heriſtal the prime miniſter, who enjoyed the office of mayor of the 

alace. - His adminiliration; however, was conducted with ſo much 
viſdom and prudence, that the affairs of the nation flouriſhed. conſider 


_ ably during the time he lived. He was ſucceeded in 711 by his ſon 
Tucodobalde, an infant of ſix years of age; but in 717 Theodobalde 


was expelled by Charles Martel, a ſon by a former wife, who compelled 
the nominal king of France at that time to own him as mayor of the 
palace. In his time the Arabs or Saracens, baving 


— Invaſion and de extended their conqueſts almoſt to the remoteſt boun- 


made themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Spain, projected the con- 


daries of the known world, and among the rel}, 


quell of France alſo. With this view they paſſed the Pyrenees, to the 
number of 400, ooo, under the command of one Abdelrahman. Pro- 
ceeding towards the city of Arles on the Rhone, they defeated a large 
dody of French troops who oppoſed them. After this they defeated 
_anather. army under count Eudo, purſued him through ſeveral provin- 
ces, and deſtroyed everything in their paſſage with fire and ſword. 


Advancing ſtill farther, they made themſelves maſters of the city of 


Tours, moſt of which they reduced to. aſhes; but here their fury was 
at laſt repreſſed. Charles Martel having collected moſt of the force of 
the kingdom, came up with them near the laſt mentioned city, engaged 
them for ſeven days, and at laſt deicated them ſo completely, that Ab- 
delrahman had the utmoſt difficulty of regaining the frontiers of Spain, 


-with the ſhattered remains of his army. All their baggage, and wealth 


which they had amaſſed, remained in the hands of the victors. Not 
Jong after this; Charles overthrew the Triſons, and killed their duke 
| his own hand. His exploits prdcured him the higheſt honour both 
at home and abroad; and though, he never openly aſſumed the ſove- 
zeign power, he divided the kingdom between his two ſons, Carloman 
and Pepin, as if he had been adually king. Carloman ſoon became 
weary of his power, and retired into a-convent, leaving Pepin abſolute 


maſter of the kingdom, who, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the whole 
power, determined to aſſume the title of king alſo. 


3 The new king, ſtiled from the lowneſs of his ſta- 
Family of Clovis ture, le Breſ, or the Short, proved, without excep- 


excluded by Pepin. tion, the greateſt monarch that had fat on the French 


'throne. He protected Pope Stephen III. againſt A ſtolphus king of the 
Lombards, whom he overthrew, and obliged to give up the exarchate 
of Ravenna, making a preſent of the ſame to the mo He entirely re- 
duced the duchy of Aquitaine; and having made many ſalutary regu- 


luations for the good of the nation, died in 768, having lived 54 years, 


-and migned 17. | 
With Pepin the race of French monarchs (tiled Car/ovingians began. 
He was ſucceeded by.his ſons Charles and Carloman ; but the latter 
dying ſoon after his father, the whole power de- 


a= poet of Charles volved on Charles, who extended the dominions of 


1 France farther inan they ever were before or ſince. 
The firſt enterpriae of this, prince, from his heroic exploits, ſurnamed 


the Great, was againſt the Saxons, whom he overthrew in a number 0 
engagęgments, and obliged to ſubmit to his authority. His next expedi- 
tion was into Italy, where his aſſiſtanee was ſolicited by Pope Adrian J. 


agg inſt Didier hing of the Lombards. In this he was obliged to poor 
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ceed with the gveateſt eireumſpection, as moſt of his nobility were en- 
tirely averſe to any war in Italy. Charles therefore began with em- 
baſſtes, even ee, Didier a conſiderable ſum of money if he would 

reitore the places he had taken from the Fope; but this being rejected 
by the Lombard monarch, the French nobility at laſt gave their conſent 

to 2 war. In this the arms of France were attended with the moſt re- 

markable fucceſs, and Charles became maſter of the whole Lombard 
dominions in a fingle campaign, carrying Didier himſelf priſoner into 

France. But he had ſcarce finiſhed the: conqueſt of the Lombards, 
before he was recalled by a revolt of the Saxons ; and ſearce were they 

reduced, when he Was obliged to return to Lombardy, to quell ſome in- 
ſurrections which had taken place during his abſence. Theſe were no ſooner 
reduced, than Charles found himſelf under a neceſſity of once more 
ſetting out for Germany, where a new revolt had happened among the 
| Saxons. Being attended with his uſual ſucceſs in this quarter, Charles 


next undertook an expedition into Spain, where he made conſiderable - 


_ conqueſts, but loſt a great number of his men, by attacks of the Gaſcons, 
on his return. His attention was next called to Italy and Saxony, where 


frelh diſturbances had taken place. The Saxons: were now treated with 


the utmoſt cruelty. No fewer than 4500 priſoners were executed at 
once, becauſe they had it not in their power to deliver up ſome of their 


chiefs, who had fled to Denmark. This barbarous execution was ſo far 


from having the intended effect, that the hole nation inftantly flew to 


arms; and it was not till the year 78 5 that they were thoroughly redu- 
ced, after the moſt dreadful devaſtation of their country, and almoſt 


extermination of the people. be 6h ee e 

All this long courſe of warfare was not yet ſufficient to put an end to 
the diſturbances in different parts of this monarch's dominions. No 
ſooner was the final conqueſt of the Saxons accompliſhed, than he was 
called into Italy to quell ſome new inſurrections which had taken place 
in that country; and no ſooner was this accompliſhed, than he found 
himſelf obliged to take the field againſt the Sclavonians, who haraſſed 
| fome of his German ſubjets. Having ſubdued them, he next propoſed 
to turn his arms againſt the Hunns, who miſerably haraſſed the duchy 
of Bavaria. But before he could put this ſeheme in execution, the 
Saxons having in ſome meaſure recovered themſelves, again raiſed an 
army, and reſolved to aſſert their independency. No ſooner, however, 
had Charles marched againſt them, than the courage of the Saxons 
failed; and they began to ſue for peace in the molt humble manner, 
their army beginning to diſband on his firſt appearance. This they did 
not obtain but on condition of their embracing the Chriſtian religion, 


— 
- 


and delivering up a third part of their army to be ſent wherever the 


king pleaſed. This laſt condition was complied with. the utmoſt reluc- 
tance ; but as Charles inſiſted upon it, they were obliged to obey ; and 
the troops at this time delivered up were diſpoſed of on the coaſts of 
Holland and Flanders, where they proved of ſignal uſe. in repelling the 
mvaſtons of the Normans, who had now begun to be ſormidable. | 


In the mean time, Pepin, the ſon of Charles, whom he had appointed 
to conduct the war againſt the Hunns, proved equally ſucceſsful with 


his father, having reduced, and almoſt exterminated the nation. Charles 
then, having ſettled his extenſive dominions in txanquility, took a jour- 
e ee eee Ur ea re e, 
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„ ney to Rome, where, in the year 800 he was ſolemn. 


He is crownedEm- iy crowned emperor: of the Weſt by Pope Leo III. 
Dns — — made uſe of a crown of iron, 
a very proper emblem of the method in which Charles had obtained the 
S$overeignty.' He continued to reign with uninterrupted proſperity for 13 
years: longer, when he died of a pleuriſy, leaving the empire to his only 


ſurviving ſon Louis, whom in his lifetime he had made king of Aqui- 


taine, and aflociated with him in the empire. . Et 

On the death of Charles the Great, the affairs of France inſtantly 
Gn UE began to fall into confuſion. His ſon Louis, a mild 
1 7, and good natured prince, was diſturbed by the trea- 
and Gt, 51 ſons and rebellions of his children, whoſe undutiful 


bebaviour ſo affected him at laſt, that he died of grief. He was ſucceed - 


ed by his three ſons, Lothaire, whom he had already aſſociated with 
hBimſelf in the empire, Louis king of Bavaria, and Charles king of 


France. Lothaire, the eldeſt, quickly attempted to ſeize the dominions 


of the other two; but, after a long and ruinous war, was obliged to 
conſent ta a new partition. By this, Charles had Aquitaine, and all the 


country between the Loire and the Meuſe; Germany was aſſigned to 


Louis; while Lothaire himſelf was allowed the poſſeiſion of Italy, and 
the whole tract of country lying within the rivers Rhine, Rhone, Saone, 
Meuſe, and Scheld. His territory on this ſide the mountains was na- 
med from him Lotharingia, and by corruption Lorrain, though that 
name is now only applied to a ſmall duc g,. 
The civil wars preceding this diviſion had ſo weakened the empire, 


hat it now became a prey to the barbarous nations who ſurrounded it. 


The Burgundians had already regained their liberty; the inhabitants of 
Brittany revolted, and could not be ſubdued; the Spaniſn dominions 
were totally. Joſt, and by a freſh diviſion of Lothaire's part of the em- 
Pire among his three children. freſh contentions enſued, and every thing 
ſeemed ready to go to wreck. Charles, ſurnamed the Bald, having 
© raudulently got himſelf crowned emperor of Germany, inſtead of his 


brother Louis, attempted to make himſelf maſter of the dominicns of 


the others; but in this he failed, and by his attempt the French empire 
was reduced to a ſtill lower bb. f . 
Our limits will not admit of any particular detail of the wars and 
conteſts which now took place. It will be ſufficient to ſay, that matters 
Corto bingen ./ being again involved in the utmoſt confuſion, the ta- 
Tovingian race 

= Fee ſupplanted by Hugh Capet, who bore the title of duke 
Dl France. Thenewmonarch retrieved the affairs of the 
nation in ſome meaſure, and his ſon and ſucceſſor recovered Burgundy ; 
but the kingdom was ſtill diminiſhed by the loſs of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. which: Kollo the Norman had formerly made himſelf matter 
of. This country had formerly the name of. Neu/tria. 


* 


Henry I. who ſucceeded Robert in the kingdom of France, was 
aſſiſted againſt his enemies by the duke of Normandy, in return tor 
which he aſſiſted William the duke's natural fon in the poſſeſſion of 
Nor mandy. Afterwards, however, becoming jealous of the Norman 
power, he not only ſecretly encouraged the enemies of the duke, but 
-mvaded his territories himſelf. In this he proved unſuęceisſul, and 
was obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the Norman thought proper; 


but the camity betwixt the two ſovereigns never ceaſed ; and from this 
| f time 


mily of Charles the Great were, in 987, entirely - 
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time we may date the animoſity which for ſo many ages ſubſiſted be- 


twixt the kingdoms of France and England; and which, for the inte · 


reſts of humanity, we hope is now extinguiſhed. 4 

For ſome time the hiſtory of France affords no event of much conſe- 
quence; but in the ry of Philip the Great, who was cotemporary 
with Henry II. Richard I. and John, kings of England. This prince 
has been honoured by his countrymen with the moſt extravagant titles, 
as the Gif? of” God, the Magnanimous, the Great, the Conqueror, and Au- 


guſtus; but, on an examination of his tranſactions, it muſt appear that 


theſe are by no means properly applied. In the time of Henry, he 
treacherouſly aſſiſted his ſons in their conteſts with their father. In 
the time of Richard I. he went to the Holy Land along with that mo- 
narch ; but, as an officer was evidently inferior to him, and on his return 
engaged with his brother John in a treacherous attempt to detain 
Richard priſoner in Germany. Afterwards indeed he recovered the 


provinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in France; but an exploit of this kind, 


where he had ſuch a mean and daſtardly antagoniſt as John, cannot 
juitly entitle him to the appellation of he Conqueror. In his political 
character he was evidently duped by the Pope, who made uſe of him as 
an engine to intimidate John into ſubmiſſion, by promiting him a king- 
dom, which he never meant that he ſhould poſſeſs. His grandſon Louis 
IX. obtained from Henry III. of England, and his ſon prince Edward, 
a full renunciation of all their pretenſions to Normandy, but in re 
turn conſented to yield up the Limouſin, Querci, Pengord, and ſome 
other places. This monarch was ſo much renowned for his piety, that 
he obtained the name of Saint. He was indeed poſſeſſed of many 
amiable qualities, but very ſuperſtitious, in cenſequence of which he en- 
gaged deeply in the Croiſades, in one of which expeditions he had the 
misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Infidels, by whom he was treated 
with great cruelty. At laſt he obtained his liberty, on condition of 


paying a million of pieces of gold, and ſurrendering the city of Dami- 


etta. This did not cure him of his rage for cruſading; but happily 
for himſelt and his people, he was ſoon obliged to return, on account of 
ſome oiſorders which had taken place in his abſence. So great was 
his reputation for juſtice and integrity, that the barons of England, as 
well as king Henry III. conſented to make him umpire of the differen- 
ces which iudbſiſted between them. But though he decided this matter 
according to his conſcience, and no doubt very juſtly, his deciſion pro- 
duced no good effece. 48. ; 


St Louis, whom nothing could cure of his inclination for cruſading, 
died in 1270, of the plague, in a new expedition againſt the Infidels. 


From his time to the year 1328, the French hiſtory affords few affairs 
of much conſequence ; but now the ſeeds of a diſſeation with England 
were ſown, which reduced the nation to the brink ot 
ruin. The quarrel originated from a diſpute about 

the regency of France, atter the deceaſe of Charles | 
the Fair without male iſſue, but leaving his queen pregnant. Philip, 
count of Valois, put in his claim for this high office, but was oppoſed 
by Edward III. of England. The plea of the latter was, that he was a 
nearer relation than Philip. He owned indeed, that his title came by a 


Cauſe of the war 
with Edward III. 


female; but he contended, that though females were incapable of hold- 


ing the crown of F rance themſelves, that incapacity did not extend to 
their male deſcendents. The parliament of France, however, were of a 
a | | different 
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different opinion, and therefore Philip was firſt elected regent, and of. 
terwands king of France, on the queen being delivered of a princek,, 
It may eaſily be imagined that an ambitious and warlike monarch 
like Edward III. would: not eaſihy acquieſce in any deciſion, however 
ngrerable to the dictates of juſtice and equity, while he imagined the 
4 - + © Contrary to ibe his intereſt, and had power to en- 
— 5 ard sfirſt expe · force it. In 1337, therefore, a war commenced be. 
2 . teen the two nations, and Edward invaded France 
with an army of 50,000 men. Philip, however, had taken every pro. 
per .method to withſtand ſuch a formidable adverſary. Edward there- 
fore, finding himſelf oppoſed by an army of 400,0c0 men, and unwilling 
to engage againſt ſo great an odds, was at laſt obliged to - retire into 

Flanders and diſperſe his army. | 
8 By this firſt expedition, Edward not only gained 
ditlen nwo reputation, but involved himſelf in the greateſt 
1 pecuniary difficulties. On his return to England, 
however, he not only obtained a ſupply amply ſufficient to relieve him 
and undertake another expedition, but ſo certain were the Engliſh of 
the entire conqueſt of France, that the parliament, before the king's de. 
arture, protetted, that they owed him no allegiance as king of France, 
ut that the two kingdoms ſhould continue for ever diftin& and inde+ 
pendent. Philip, on his part, was by no means deficient in his prepara- 
tions. He had collected a fleet of 40 Tail to oppoſe Edward, who had 
ſiet out from England with 240; but ſuch was the ſuperiority of the 
 Enpliſh in naval affairs, that the French fleet was entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of 230 ſhips, and no fewer than 30,000 men. After this 
great victory, the Engliſh monarch laid ſiege to Tournay, but Philip 
managed matters ſo well, that his antagoniſt found himſelf in a manner 
blocked up in his-camp ; and while matters were in this ſituation, a 
truce for a year was brought about by the interpoſition of the coun- 
teſs dowager of Hainault, ſiſter to Philip, and mother-in-law to Ed- 

ward. . . . 5 | 45 

This truce, ſhort as it was, Edward obſerved very indifferently, 
ieee In 1341 his aſſiſtance was ſolicited by the count 
ins third ene dition. de Mountfort, in order to ſuppbrt the claims of the 
latter on the province of Brittany. At this time, indeed, his ſituation 
vrith regard to the truce would not allow him to invade France directly; 
however, he aſſiſted Mountfort till the expiration of the year, after 
which he invaded with an army of 12,000 men. On his arrival in 
that kingdom, the vigour of his operations ſoon brought on another 
truce; bat this, like the former, was ſoon broken, Edward had now 
returned to England, leaving the earl of Derby to defend the province 
of Guienne, with orders to take every poflible advantage that might of. 
fer. At firſt this nobleman met with great ſucceſs ; but, at laſt, for. 
tune began to declare in favour of the French. Fortreſs after fortreſs 
was ſurrendered, until the Engliſh ſeemed to be on the point of being 
expelled from the continent; but, while matters were in this deſperate 
- Ktuation, the king reſolved to take a third voyage, in order to aflilt bis 
_ Subjects and allies in perſon. This expedition took place in 1346. 
Edward et fail with a fleet of near 3000 ſhips, carrying: with him all 
the chief nobility of the kingdom; and his eldeſt fon prince of Wales, ſur- 
mamed the Black Prince, on acenunt of his wearing black armour, a 
 Fouth of about 15 years of age, and already remarkable — _ 
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fanding and valour. His army conſiſted of 4000 men at arms, 10, 0 
archers, £0,000 Welſh infantry, and 6000 Iriſh; all which were landed 
ſaſely at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, where he determined to com- 
mence his military operations. Philip, however, was by no means de- 
kcient in his military preparations. Having collected an army of £20,000 
men, he advanced againſt Edward, who had no more than 30, co with 
him. The two armies met near the village of Crecy, _ 2 

or Creſy, where, through the els and impetuoſit Battle of Creſſy. 
of the French, and their confidence in their — * ſuperiovity in 
numbers, the Engliſh gained a complete victory. The French had 
20,000 men killed on the field of battle; among whom were John, king 


of Bobemia; James, king of Majorca; Ralph, duke of Lorrain; nine 
oo gentlemen, and 4oco men at 


counts, 24 bannerets, 1 200 knights, 
arms; the conquerors loſing only one efquire, three knights, and a few 
of inferior rank. The unfortunate monarch-of Bohemia was blind, and 


notwithſtanding this capital defect, was willing to ſhare in the engage- 


ment. Inquiring into the fortune of the day, he was told, that every 
thing was loſt, and that the prince of Wales bore down all before him. 
On this he commanded his knights to lead him into the hotteſt part of 
the battle againſt the young warrior. Four of them did fo, and all 
were inſtantly killed. His creſt was three oftrich feathers; with this 
motto, Ich dien, I ſerve?” which was added to the arms of the prince 
of Wales, and has been continued in thoſe of his ſucceſſors. + . 

Aſter the victory of Creſſy, Edward laid ſiege to Ca- | 


lais, which made an obſtinate defence, and held out Calais reduced. 


for a whole year againſt his vtmolt efforts. The obſtinate defence of 


the city ſo provoked him, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could 


be prevailed upon to accept their ſubmiſſion ; nor could he be perſuaded 
at laſt to ſpare the lives of the citizens, except on condition that. fix of 
the principal people ſhould be delivered up to him, to be diſpoſed of as 
he thought proper ; and he had already given orders that theſe ſhould 
be led into his camp bare headed, with ropes about their necks, as cri- 
minals for execution. The queſtion now was, who {ſhould be the vic- 


tims to be offered up for the ſafety of the reſt. In this dreadful dilem- 


ma, one of the citizens, named Euſtace de St Pierre, walked forward, and 
offered to undergo any torture which might be the means of affording. 
fafety to his FA IL e Five more ſoon followed his example ; 
and Euſtace with his companions, marching in the manner above de- 
ſeribed, laid the keys of the city at Edward's feet. No ſubmiſſions, 
however, could mollify the incenſed monarch, and they would in all 


probability have been put to death, had not the queen, touched with 


the generoſity of their behaviour, interceded in their behalf, and with 
ſome difficulty obtained their pardon. : 

After the reduQion of Calais, a truce was con- 
eluded between the contending parties; but this 
being diſſolved by the death of king Philip in 1356 0 
hoſtilities were quickly commenced againſt his ſon and ſucceſſor John. 


France invaded a 
fourth time. 


The Black Prince once more fer ſail for France with 100 ſhips, and 


having landed in Gaſcony, carried his devaſtations into the heart of 
the country, while Edward himſelf made an irruption on the ſide of 


Calais, at the head of a numerous army. The Black Prince, havin 


penetrated too far into the country, found himſelf involved in the m 


iminent danger. His army was reduced to 12,c00 men, #nd his re- 


. + treat. 
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treat was rendered unpracticable, as well a8. his deſign of penetrating 


into Guienne to join the duke of Lancaſter, who now commanded in 


that country. In this dilemma he was informed that king John ad. 
vanced towards him vg "2M xt bse The priuce reſol- 
A e 2 ved to ſtand the unequal conteſt, and partly through 

Battle 18 ed N his own valour, and that of bis troops, partly ee. 
the raſimeſs and confidence of his enemies, obtained at Poictiers a vic. 


tory ſtill more deciſive than that at Creſſy had been. John himſelf was 


taken priſoner, and carried into England. A million and a half was 
demanded for his ranſom; but John finding his ſubjects unable to raiſe 
ſuch a ſum, after having gone over to France for the purpoſe, volunta- 
rily returned to England, Where he remained till his death in the 
John was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, ſurnamed the Wiſe, under 
whom the diſaſters of the former reign were repaired. He began 
with foppreſiing. a dangerous gang of. banditti who infeſted the coun- 
try. Ot | 

der the command of the Black Prince; but, by cantiouſly acting on the 


defenſive, Charles effectually checked their further progreſs. After the 


death of the Black Prince, and king Edward, the affairs of the Eng- 
lich were irreparably ruined, and at the cloſe of the campaign of 1377, 


nothing remained in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh' but Bayonne, Bourdeaux, 


and Calais, with the ſurrounding diſtricts. 


— 


Under the reign of Charles VI. matters wore a more threatening a. 


pect than ever. He was only 12 years of age at his acceſſion to the 


throne, and during his minority the common people were grievouſly op- 
preſſed by the nobility. In 1385, the ſixth year of his reign, a prodigi- 
ous armament was fitted out for the invaſion of England; but through 
the obſtinacy of the duke of Berry, who diſapproved the ſcheme, it 
came to nothing. In 1391 the king was ſeized with 

an inſanity from which he never recovered, and which 
| proved the cauſe of the greateſt misfortunes to the 
kingdom. The manner in which this ſeized him was very remarkable. 
Having engaged in an expedition againſt the duke of Bretagne, he was 
ſeized by the way with a flow fever, but not only refuſed to take proper 
remedies for his diſtemper, but even to allow himſelf any reſt. On the 
$th of Auguſt 1391, having marched all day in the heat of the ſun, a 
miſerable, ragged, wild looking fellow, . darted out from a wood, and 
laying hold of the bridle of his horſe, cried out, Stop! where are you 
going king? You are betrayed ;” and immediately after ran into the 
wood. This accident diſturbed the king's brain, that he became trantic 
and furious, continuing fo at intervals ever after. This proved. of the 
worſt imaginable conſequence to oy affairs of the kingdom. emit 
na: tumults, and diſtractions prevailed, while Henry V. 
prakopgtHentyVe of England, taking advantage of the diſtreſſed ilate 
of the people, reſolved to invade the country, with a view to permanent 
_ conqueſt. Having therefore made ſome exorbitant demands, which be 


Charles VI. ſeized 
with fitsof-inſanity.. 


knew could not be complied with, he ſet fail for France with an army of 


24,000 foot, moſtly archers, and 6600 men at arms. His firſt exploit 
was the ſiege of Harfleur, which having taken by ſtorm, he put all 
the garriſon to the ſword. The French were for fome time ſo intimi- 
dated that they could take no effectual meaſures for oppoſing the in- 
th ; but at laſt they collected 40,000 foot, and 14,000 men at arms 


- 


| with 


is armies, however, were ſtill unable to reſiſt the Engliſh un- 
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with which they propoſed to attempt the Engliſh forces, now weakened 
by a contagious dyſentery, on their return. Henry began, when too 
late, to repent of his raſhneſs in penetrating ſo far into the country as he 
had done, and therefore determined to retreat to Calais. But this was 


now found impoſſible. His forces, weakened by diſeaſe, and harafled by 
the enemy, were reduced to 9000 men, while their adverſaries gradu- 


ally increaſed to near ten times that number In this ſituation his re- 


treat was finally intercepted, and under ſuch a dreadful diſparity of 
numbers he was obliged to ſtand an engagement. The two armies met 
at Azincourt ; or Agincourt, but notwithſtandin BattleofAzincourt. 
the vaſt ſuperiority of the French army, their confi- | | 
dence in their own ſtrength, and impetuous courage, again produced a. 
diſaſter little leſs fatal than thoſe of Creſſy or Poitiers. Notwithſtand- 
ing this victory, however, Henry found it impoſſible to maintain his 
ground in the country; but in two years returned with an army of 
25,000 men, and prepared to ſtiike a deciſive blow for the crown of 
France, to which he had long pretended. The kingdom being in the 
mean time diſtracted in the moſt miſerable manner, Henry met with 
little or no oppoſition for ſome time. Several towns and provinces ſub- 
mitted on his approach; and even the city of Paris was thrown mto 
ſuch conſternation, that the court removed to Troye. While matters 
were in this ſituation, the duke of. Burgundy, who bad taken upon him 
the protection of the king of France, but in reality betrayed his inte- 
reſts to the Engliſh, concluded a treaty with Henry, the principal terms 
of which were dictated by the latter. Theſe were, that Henry thould 
eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine; that king Charles ſhould enjoy the 
ſovereignty during life; but that Henry ſhould be declared heir to the 
crown, and ſhould be intruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of go- 
vernment ; that France and England ſhould for ever be united under 
one _ but ſhould ftill retain their reſpective laws and privileges; that 
Henry ſhould unite his arms with thoſe of king Charles and the duke of 
Burgundy, to depreſs and ſubdue the Dauphin and his partiſans. 

In purſuance of this treaty, the royal nuptials were | 
ſoon after ſolemnized, and Henry took a ſolemn poſ- 
ſeſſion of the capital of France, while the Dauphin, 
the rightful heir, was obliged to wander about as a ſtranger in his own 
territories, . Being a prince of great prudence and penetration, however, 
he took advantage of Henry's return to' England to raiſe an army, with 
which he gained a complete victory over the Englith generals. But 
though this advantage ſerved to raiſe the ſpirits of the French, it was 
by no means ſufficient to enable them to cope with Henry himfſelt, who 
quickly returned at the head of an army of 28,000 men. The Dauphin, 
notwithſtanding all his diſcouragements, found means to ſpin out the 
war till the death of \Henry, when he ſucceeded to the no- His death 
minal kingdom of France, at that time almoſt entirely over- = 
run by the Engliſh. His bad fortune did not yet forſake him; inſulted 
by his own ſervants , and every where defeated bv the enemy, his affairs 
vere reduced to the moſt deſperate ſituation, when theſe were unexpect- 
edly relieved by the enthuſiaſm of a country girl, | 
named n D' Arc, more commonly known by the N. ee N 
title of the Maid of Orleans. This remarkable perſon eee eg 

; . or Maid of Orleans. 
was at that time about 27 years of age, and had a” „ | 
long time been in the ſtation uf a ſervant at a ſmall inn, being remarkable 
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only for her religious and modeſt deportment. By continual meditation 


on the miſer ies of her country, ſhe began at laſt to fancy herſelf deſtined 
to put an end to them, and therefore made Bandricourt, governor of Vau- 
couleurs, acquainted with her ſuppoſed miſſion. The governor for ſome 
time neglected her, but at length, ſurpriſed at ber importunities, ſent 
her to court. Here the was encouraged to the higheſt degree, equipped 


in man's apparel, armed cap- a- pee, and undertook to raiſe the ſiege of 


Orleans, which was then on the point of being taken. In this ſhe ſuc. 
ceeded bevond expectation, and for ſome time was diſtinguiſhed by her 
military exploits. The French, elevated by the notion that they were 
conducted by a perſon inſpired from God, carried every thing before 
them, while the affairs of the'Englith went every where to wreck. At 
laſt they had the good fortune to take priſoner this heroine, who had fo 
long been terrible, and wreaked their vengeance on her by ſentencing 
her to the flames. The ſentence was executed with the utmoſt barha- 
. rity, but the Engliſh affairs were not mended. On 

la, 2 © the contrary, they were in a ſhort time totally ruined 
9 1 by the defection of the duke of Burgundy; and, con- 
tinuing daily to loſe ground, they were at laſt totally expelled ; fo that 
of all the valt acquiſitions they had obtained in France, only the city of 
Calais remained; and of this they kept poſſeſſion for near 200 years. 
Ihe affairs of the French being thus re-eſtabliſhed, they, quickly be- 
gan to forget their former misfortunes, and to afpire atter foreign con- 
4 5 queſts. Louis XI. added to the kingdom Bur- 
þ 2151 5 5 of Tous gundy, Anjou, Maine, Bar, and Provence; the beft 
LE ces | part of Artois, and ſome large towns in Picardy ; 
together with the counties of Rouſillon, Cordagne, and Boulogne. He 
was the firit French monarch who ſeems to have taken the title of Ma. 
Jeſty, and on whom the title of Mof? Chriſtian King was beſtowed. In 
1483 he died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles VIII. cotemporary 
with Henry VII. of England, under whom Britanny was reduced to a 
province of France. Henry, whoſe prevailing paſſion was avarice, ſui- 
fered the province to be ſubdued contrary to his own intereſt, but aſter- 
wards undertook, when 100 late, the conqueſt of the country he ought 
to have preſerved. He now gave out, that nothing leſs than an entire con- 


queſt of the country would ſatisfy him; but, notwithſtandiug this gal- 


conade, he was content to return, after Charles had agreed to pay 
745,00 crowns at that time, and a penſion of 25,000 ever after. 
Charles having made peace with the king of kngland, ſet out on an 
expedition to Italy, with a view to conquer the kingdom of Naples, to 
which he pretended to have a right. In this he was attended with the 
moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs, overrunning and ſubduing the whole kingdom 
in leſs than a fortnight. But what was thus gained at once by his va- 
lour and good fortune, was loſt by careleſsneſs and inactivity, ſo that he 


was ſcarce departed out of Italy when all his conqueſts were loſt. A 


new expedition was undertaken by his ſucceſſor Lous XII.; but though 
his armies were attended with fome ſucceſs at firſt, he was, in the year 

1504, obliged to evacuate the kingdom of Naples entirely. A revolt 
of the Genceſe called him back to Italy in 1507. In this expedition he 
vas attended with ſucceſs ; and obliged the Genoele to ſurrender at difcre- 
tion. Next year he entered into the league of Cambray with the other 
princes, who wiſhed to reduce the overgrown power of the Venetians. 


Pope Julius, however, who had been the projector of this league, oe 
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ſoon repented of it, and attempted to prevent hoſtilities from taking 
place; but this proving impoſſible, he gave the forces of the repub- 
lic ſuch an entire defeat that they were glad to fubmit to what- 
ever conditions he required of them. 'This was followed by a war 
with the Pope himſelf; but in this Louis was attended with indifferent 
ſucceſs, while his dominions were invaded on one hand by Henry VIII. 
of England, and on the other by the Swiſs. In this untoward ſituation 
of affairs, the queen of France happened to die, and Lonis made uſe 
of this domeſtic misfortune to take off one of his molt dangerous ene- 
mies. A treaty of marriage was agreed on betwixt Louis and. the prin- 
ceſs Mary, ſiſter to Henry; but ſoon after the concluſion of the nup- 
tials, the king died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis I. FE 

The new monarch, ambitious of equalling the exploits of his father 
and grand-father in Italy, undertook an expedition into that country, 
but with the worlt ſucceſs imaginable ; being utter- | 


ly defeated and taken prifoner by the emperor Charles wy 3 5 my | 
V. before the city of Pavia. The Emperor now im- by the Emperor. 
agined himſelf ſure of the conquelt of France, but | 
Henry VIII. under pretence of encouraging him to go on, propoſed 
ſuch terms for himſelf, that Charles thought proper to conclude a truce 
or ſix months. The captive monarch, in the mean time, was carried to 
Madrid, where a treaty was extorted from him on fuch diſadlvantagec:;+ 
terms, that he proteſted before certain witneſſes and notaries, that the 
treaty he was about to ſign was null and void. He did not obtain is 
liberty, however, without leaving two of his ſons as hoſtages for his He- 
lity ; but, notwithſtanding this valuable pledge of his adherence to huis 
word, Francis no ſooner found hi: Aelf releaſed from his confinement, han 
he took care to get himſelf abfolved from his oath by the Pope; aſter 
which he utterly refuſed to tulfil an article of his engagements. This 
produced new wars, and the moſt ſurious verbal contentions, intomnuch, 
that the two ſovereigns challenged one another to ſingle corabat. Tuis 
duel, however, did not take place; all differences were at lait adjuſted at 
Cambray, where a new treaty, on terms ſomewhat leſs diſadvantageous 10 
France was concluded in 1528. Some time after the Emperor renewed 
hoſtilities, and invaded France, but with very little ſucceſs ; nor did his 
rival long ſurvive the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. His 
ſucceſſor. Henry II. who aſcended the throne in 1547. 
diltinguiſhed himſelf by his perſecution of the Pro- 


Proteſtants perſe- | 
cuted by Henry Il. 


teſtants. A number of them were burned at the coronation of the 


queen, the king himſelf being preſent at the ſpectacle; but fo muchi was 
he ſhocked wok pe ſight, that he never forgot it; and complained as 
long as he lived, that at certain times it appeared before his eyes, and di- 
{turbed his underſtanding. In 15 5% he was involved in a war at once 
with the Pope and the Emperor; during which he was in danger of 
falling under the cenſures of the church tor having concluded an alliance 
with the Turks. By means of theſe new allies, however, he gained 


great advantages over the kmperor. A peace was concluded in 1557, 
loon after which Henry was killed at a tournament 


He is killed at a 


by one count de Montgomery. This champion was ee 
tournament. 


accounted one of the ſtrongeſt knights in France, 
an conſcious of his ſtrength, did all that lay in his power to avoid the 


encounter. Henry, however, would not be perſuaded,; and Montgo- 
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mery at laſt conſented to be his antagoniſt. At the firſt courſe the king's 
lance was ſhivered up to his arm, and one of the ſplinters ſtuck in his 
eye, in ſuch a manner as put an end to his life. This accident proved 
a great means of putting an end to theſe barbarous diverſions. 

In the reigns of Francis IT. huſband to queen Mary of Scotland, and 
Charles IX. the Proteſtants were moſt grievouſly perſecuted, inſomuch, 
that civil wars commenced on that account The horrid higotry of the 
reigning family now prompted them to plot the deſtruction of the Pro- 


teſtants by one general maſſacre, which was executed in the moi? inbu- 


man manner in the year 1571. Many thouſan s were bmchered in the 
moſt cruel manner in the city of Paris, while the maſſacre went on at the 
ſame time with equal violence through the reſt of the kingdom; ſo that, 
in the ſpace of two months, 20,000 of theſe unhappy people periſhed. 
The king, who had borne an active hand in this dreadtn! ſcene, did not 
long ſurvive it. He is ſaid ever after to have had a fierceneſs in his 
looks and colour in his cheeks which he never had before; he ſlept ittle, 
and that never ſound, but waked frequently in great agonies, requiring 
ſoft muſic to compoſe him to reſt. In the month of May 1572 he died 
of a lingering diforder, after having undergone the moſt exquiſite tor- 
tures both of body and mind. During the reign of his ſucceſſor Hun- 
ry III. war was carried on with the Proteſtants wich indifferent ſucgeb; 
but matters ſeemed to be entirely ſettled by the famous edi of Nantes, 

publithed in 1598 by Henry IV. By this he re-eſtabliſhed in the moſt 


effectual manner every favour that had been granted by other princes 


to the Proteſtants, adding ſome new ones, which had not been nt 
of before; particularly the allowing them a free admiſſion to all Places 
of honour and profit; the eſtabliſhing chambers in which the members 
of the two religions were equal; and the permitting their children to 
be educated without reſtraint in any of the univerſities. 

All this time Henry had carried on a war with Spain, whoſe king had 
made pretenſions to the crown of France; but ſoon after the publication 
of the famous edit juſt mentioned, an advantageous peace with that 


power was concluded upon terms very advantageous to France, by which , 


means he obtained an opportunity of reforming the abuſes in his own 
dominions, repairing the damages done by the civil wars, and aboliſhing 
the innovations which had taken place either with regard to the prero- 
ga ives of the crown, or the welfare of the people. Having accompliſi- 
cd this, and fully ſettled his domeſtic affairs according to his mind, this 
13 and. great monarch is ſaid to have projected a moſt extra- 
icheme of Hen- Ordinary ſcheme of new. modelling all Europe. He 
. imagined that the European powers might be formed 
into a kind of Chriſtian republic, by rendering them 3s 
nearly as poſſible of an equal ſtrength. He ſuppoſed alto that this re- 
public might be kept in perpetual peace, by bringing all their differ- 
ences to the deciſion of a ſenate of wiſe, dilintereſted, and able judges 
alter which he thought it would be poſſible to overturn the Ottoman 
empire. With a view, as is nowimagined, of executing this grand pro- 
ject, but at that time, under pretence of reducing the exorbitant power 
of the houſe of Auſti ia, Henry made vaſt preparations both by {ea and 
land; but if he had any ſuch deſign, he was prevented by death from 
making any attempt to put it in execution, being ſtabbed in his coach 
by cne Ravilliac. VP 5 
Under Louis XIII. the ſucceſſor of Henry, the civil wars on a 
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of religion again commenced. Ever ſince the year 
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1560, indeed, the kingdom had ſcarce ever been at ewe of the re- 
reſt on the ſcore of religion. The firſt war took 3 u wars. 

place that year, under the inauſpicious reign of Charles IX. It conti- 
nued only two years, when a peace was concluded, by which the 
Proteitants were to be allowed freedom and liberty of conſcience. This 
was what their cruel and treacherous enemies never could brook ; and 
therefore, in 1565, war again commenced. The conteſt now laſted four 
years; and it is remarkable, that at no time were the Catholic party 
ever able to maintain their ground fairly againſt the enemies they {6 
much deteited. Peace was therefore concluded in 1569, on terms very 
advantageous to the Proteſtants. The cruel reſolution was then taken 
of exterminating by a general maſſacre thoſe whom the Catholics could, 
not conquer by open force. This was attempted in the moſt cruel man- 
ner, as has already been mentioned, but without anſwering the purpoſe. 
The Proteitants ſtill held the city of Rochelle, which made ſuch an ob- 
ſtinate defence, that 24, co Catholies periſhed in the ſiege. A peace was 
ſoon after concluded; but the Proteſtants had experienced too much of 


the treachery of their adverſaries to put any confidence in their promi- 


ſes. The diviſions ſtill continued and increaſed, until, in 1575, a new 
peace was concluded, which, probably on its being ſuppoſed more firm 
and told than any of the former, was ſtiled the Edict of Pacification ; 
and eight cautionary towns were now put into the hands of the Pro- 
teſtants by way of ſecurity. This offended the oppoſite party ſo much, 
that the duke of Guiſe, who had been the chief actor in the maſſacre of 
the Proteitants, formed a league, for the defence of the Catholic religjon 
as he pretended. This produced another war in 1577, Which like the 


/ ret was ſoon concluded by a tham peace. The king, however, (Henry 


III.) beginning to ſuſpect that the duke of Guile aſpired at the throne, 


determined not to allow the Proteſtants to be exterminated from the 


kingdom, which was the point their adverſaries had always aimed at. 
This produced two civil wars, one in 579, and another in 1585; in 
both of which the Proteſtants ſuffered more than ever. Three years af- 
ter this, the king, finding himſelf treated with the utmoſt inſolence by 


the Guiles, cauſed both the duke and his brother, who was a cardinal, 
to be aflailinated as they were coming into his preſence after a friendly 


invitation. On this the Catholics declared that Henry had forfeited. 

his right to the crown, and openly revolted. The king ſought protec- 
tion trom the oppoſite party, but was aſſaſſinated before he could reſtore 
matters to tranquility. His ſucceſſor Henry IV. was at firſt owned as 
king of France only by the Proteſtant party. Before his acceſſion to 
the crown of France, he poſſeſſed the ſmall kingdom of Navarre, lying 
among the Pyrenean mountains; of the greateit part of winch his prede- 


ceſſors had been unjuttly deprived by the king of Spain about the year 


1512. Soon atter the death of the duke of Guiſe, his faction ſet up 
the cardinal of Bourbon, a weak old man, as preſumptive heir to the 
crown. This competitor being ftrongly ſupported by the courts of 


Rome and Spain, proved very formidable to Henry, who for ſome time 


was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs as to be often in want of neceſſaries. Not- 
withſtanding this, he was perſonally beloved; and as not the leaſt objee- 
tion was made to him except on the ſcore of religion, he ſecretly came 
to a reſolution of profeſſing himſelf a Catholic. This he at laſt execu- 


ted, and, as a mark of his converſion, went publicly to maſs ; after 


which, 


which he obtained, though not without difficulty, an abſolution from 


the Pope. This produced ſuchan alteration in his favour, that he quick. 


17 got the better of all his difficulties, and ſettled the affairs of reli- 


gion as has been already mentioned. The bloody and perſecuting ſpi- 
rit of the Catholics, however, ſoon diſcovered itſelf as uſual. Under 
his ſucceſſor Louis XIII. a new war broke out in 1620, which was (ar- 


ried on with the utmoſt fury on both ſides. A period, however, was at 


Ja put to theſe deſtructive conteſts, by the activity of cardinal Richelieu, 
who entirely broke the power of the Proteſtant party, and rendered it 
impoſſible for them ever afterwards to defend themſelves. Theſe reli. 
gious wars are faid to have coſt as many lives as the original invaſion 


of Julius Cæſar; and that 150 millions of livres were ſpent in carrying 


them on. Nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 churches, as'many monaſteries, 
and 10,000 houſes, were deſtroyed by the ravagers of both parties. The 
Proteſtants, however, itill continued in France, and by their ſuperior 
ſs!!] in manufactures of various kinds, proved of the greateſt ſervice to 


the kingdom. The exceflive bigotry of Louis XIV. at lat prompted 
him in 1685 to revoke the edit of Nantes, and afterwards to commence 


a cruel perſecution againſt the Proteſtants This drove great numbers 


of them out of the kingdom, and many came over to England, where 


they introduced the ſilk manufacture, as has been already related. 
Throughout the whole of this reign, and the next, even as late as the 


year 1762, the Proteſtants continued to be cruelly perſecuted at inter- 


vals ; an amazing inſtance of the little progreſs made in civilization and 
humanity, not only by the common people, but the ſovereigns them- 
ſelves. In other reſpects, the kingdom increaſed in 
power to ſuch a degree, that nothing leſs ſeemed to 
be aimed at than univerſal monarchy, or at leaſt ſuch 
an influence in the political ſcale of Europe, as would 


Vaſt augmentation 
of the power of 
France. 25 


have been inconſiſtent with the liberties of other nations. Ihe hiſtory, 


of Louis XIV. therefore, is diffuſed through that of the other European 
countries, particularly Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, and Italy. 
For the glory acquired on this occaſion indeed Louis was obliged to his 

enerals Turenne, Conde, as well as to the invention of the. bayonet, 
which for ſome time rendered the French armies irreſiſtible. At laſt the 


immeaſurable ambition of this monarch produced againſt him a combi- 


nation which his power, great as it was, could not withſtand. His ar- 


mies were every where defeated, and his towns taken by the great ge- 
nerals Eugene and Marlborough, inſomuch, that this mighty monarch 


was at laſt reduced to the deſperate reſolution of making a laſt effort 


at the head of his people, with a view either to conquer or die. But 


* 


juſt in this critical moment, the abſurd conduct of queen Anne's miniſ- 


try relieved him from all his embaraſſments, as has been already related 


under the hiſtory of England. He ſurvived this deliverance only tw? 


years, leaving the throne, in the year 1715, to his great grandſon Louis 


XV. Under this monarch, the animoſity between the French and Bri- 


with Britain in the year 1783, ſeemed to reſtore the French empire to 


tiſh nations not only continued, but was exaſperated on account of th? 
aſſiſtance given to the pretender, not only in 1715 and 1745, but at ma- 


ay other times. The war of 1755 reduced France as low with regard 


to maritime affairs, as that of queen Anne had done by land. The in- 
'tcrval of peace, indeed, from 1763 to 1777, gave an opportunity of re- 
trieving matters in ſome meaſure ; and the advantageous peace concluded 


Its 


1 
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its former luſtre ; but the immenſe expences incurred were found at laſt 
to be much more than the revenues of the kingdom could by any means 
ſupport; and the miſerable exigencies to which government was redu- 
ced, contribured no doubt to bring about the preſent revolution. 

In the year 1786, a treaty of navigation and com- c 8 
merce was concluded between the courts of Britain 3 45. 
and Verſailles, by which it is to be hoped that a laſt- HE 
ing concord and harmony will take place betwixt the two nations. The 
principal articles of this remarkable treaty are, | 

1. In caſe of any future rupture betwixt the two powers, the ſubjets 
of each of the reſpective ſovereigns reſiding in each others domintons, 
ſhall not be moleſted as long as they behave peaceably ; and even if their 
conduct ſhould render them ſuſpected, they ſhall be-allowed a warning 
of twelve months to prepare for their removal. 5 | Ws 
2. None of the ſubjects of the reſpective nations ſhall, upon no ac- 
count nor pretence whatever, uſe any violence againſt each other; nor 
ſhall they receive any patent, commiſſion, or inſtruction from the ene- 
mies of either of the ſtates for fitting our privateers, nor any letters of 
repriſal, under ſevere puniſhment. Neither thall any letters of repriſal 
be granted by either of the contracting parties, grant ſuch letters to the 
prejudice of each other ſubjects, excepting only in ſuch caſes as juſtice 
has either been denied or delayed; nor ſhall this denial or delay be 
deemed authenticated, unleſs it has been communicated four months 
before to the reſident miniſter ' | „ 

3. The ſubjects of the two reſpective ſovereigns ſhall have liberty ta 
paſs and repaſs into each others dominions without licence or paſſport, 
and to remain as long as they pleaſe, for the purpoſes of trade, or any 
other whatever. 1 „ | | 
4. The ſame privilege is extended to all kinds of merchandize by ſea, 
which may be imported or exported, laid up in ware-houſes, &c. as the 
owners ſhall think fit; and in religious matters the ſubjects of the reſpec- 
tive ſovereizns ſhall have perfect liberty; nor liberty of burial be denied 
in places proper for that purpoſe. _ | 
J. No merchandize exported from either of the reſpective countries 
{hall be liable to inſpection or confiſcation, under any pretence of deſect 
- fraud in making or working them, or of any ther imperfection what» 
oever. | | 
6. The capitation tax formerly paid by French ſubjects in Britain, or 
by Britiſh ſubjects in France, ſhall now ceaſe. „ 

7. The ſhips of the reſpective powers ſhall be exempt from duty on 
entering each others ports. | V | | 

8. No foreign privateers in the ſervice of ſtates inimical to either of 
the contracting powers ſhall be allowed to ſell their prizes in any of their 
ports; nor ſhall they be allowed even to purchaſe provifions, except ſuch 
as ſhall be neceſſary for their going to the neareſt port in their own 
country. | 8 | — 

Our limits will not admit of a detail of the reſt of the articles relating 
particularly to the duties on goods of various kinds, the behaviour of 
{hips of war, captures, &c. in caſe of war. The laſt article ſtates, that 
© his Britannic Majeſty, and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty have reſerved the 
+ of reviſing and re-examining the ſeveral ſtipulations of this treaty, 
after the term of twelve years, to be computed from the day of paſſing 
the laws for its execution in Great Britain and Ireland reſpectively, to 
| propoſe 
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propoſe and make ſuch alterations as the times and circumſtances may 


have rendered proper or neceſſary for the commercial intereſts of their 


reſpective ſubjects ; and this reviſion is to be completed in the ſpace of 
twelve months; after which term the preſent treaty ſhall be of no ef- 


fect; but in that event the good harmony and friendly correſpondence 


between the two nations ſhall not ſuffer the leaſt diminution. 
I his treaty concludes the tranſactions betwixt France 
and Great Britain ; we have now only to give an ac- 
count of the late revolution, an event indeed no leſs 
remarkable for the greatneſs of the object, than the firmneſs and unani- 
mity with which it was conducted. To give ſome idea of the origin of 
this memorable event, we muſt take notice, that the liberties of France, 
as well as thoſe of Britain, were ſecured by their parliaments; but in the 
French conſtitution there was this capital defect, that the offices of its 
members were attached to particular families, titles, or ſituations ; ſo 
that though the ſanction of parliament was requiſite for rendering eve- 
ry act of the king valid, they never were in a condition to refule it. By 
degrees it was generally perceived by the people, that this exceſſive 
power with which the monarch was inveſted did not originate either in 
the principles of the conſtitution, or the natural rights of mankind ; but, 
as the kings were always in poſſeſſion of a great ſtanding army, any 


Hiſtory of the late 
revolution. 


attempt at innovation would have been exceedingly\dangerous. After 


the concluſion of the treaty of Paris in 1763, the French miniſtry ſeem- 
ed to adopt a plan different from what they had formerly purſued, 
Juſtly ſuppoſing that the immenſe trade carried on by the Britiſh was 
the true ſource of their power, they leſſened the army in order to in- 
creaſe the marine; and in this they ſucceeded fo weil, that in the Jait 
war the French navy became much more formidable to Britain than 
ever it had been. But by this improvement, the power of the king, 
whoſe deſpotiſm could only be ſupported by à great ſtanding army, 
was leſſened of courie. The army which aſſiſted the Americans imbi- 
bed from them enthuſiaſtic notions of liberty, which they would proba- 
bly diffuſe among their countrymen, and conſequently render them 
more impatient of the tyranny they laboured under than before. Beſides 
- this, the vaſt expences attending the war with Britain had augmented 
the national debt far beyond every reſource which the kingdom could 
afford, ſo that government were put to the laſt ſhift in order to carry 
on the neceſſary operations. In 1776, the finances had been put under 
the direction of M. Neckar, a native of Switzerland, and a Proteliant, 
- by whom a general reformation was made throughout every depart. 
ment in the revenue. In the beginning of the year 1780, a variety of 
unnece ſſary offices in the royal houſehold were abolithed, as well as ma- 
ny ſalutary regulations made for the public benefit. By his activity the 
excels of diſburſements above the 1evenue, which in the year 1776 nad 
amounted to at leaſt a million ſterling, was converted into an excels 
of revenue above the diſburſements, amounting to L. 445,000. Theſe 
reformations, however, not being calculated to pleaſe ſuch as had found 
their intereſt in the abuſes of revenue, he was diſmiſſed, and others more 
agreeable to the views of the courtiers appointed. Succeeding miniſ- 
ters being endowed neither with the integrity nor abilities of M. Neck. 


ar, the finances and credit of the nation were on the point of being en - 


tirely ruined, when the aſſembly of notables was convened. This aſ· 
2 had been iuſtituted in che early ages, and was compoſed of arch- 
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biſhops, biſhops. various preſidents of the different parliaments, and de - 
paties of the different ſtates. "Thus it was a proper repreſentation of the 


whole kingdom, and as ſuch had been frequently called in times of pub- 


lic danger and diſtreſs. The miniſter at this time was M. de Calonne, 


who is acknowledged not to be poſſeſſed of that diſintereſtedneſs for 
which M. Neckar was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. He is ſaid to have pre- 
vented the Aſſembly from ſitting, from the 2gth of January i787, when 


it was convened, to the 22d of February; and to this the ſubſequent re- 


volution is ſaid immediately to have been owing ; as, during the interval, 
an opportunity was given to the members of converling with each other, 
communicating their complaints, and forming ſchemes for redreſs. 

When the Aſſembly at laſt mer for buſineſs, the king told them, that 
the object of their meeting was to improve the revenues; to aſcertain 


their freedom by a more equal partition of taxes; to diſengage the 
commerce of the kingdom from ſome of its embaraiſments ; and to 


ſupport, as far as poſſible, the poorer part of -the community. M. de 


Calonne acknowledged the deficiency of the annual revenue to be about 


80 millions of livres (about three millions Sterling) which'deficiency he 


traced as far back as the time of Cardinal Fleury, preceptor, and atter- 
wards miniſter to Lous XV. The Abbe Terai, he ſaid, had found the 


deficiency. at 74 millions, and left it at 40; while M. Neckar, who had 
found it at 37 in the year 1776, had left it at 56 in 1780“; and in 18 
months after that time it had riſen to 80. M. Neckar offered to refute 
this charge; but Calonne refuſed to enter into any diſeuſſion of the 
matter, and the king would not allow of an inquiry. On a fair ſtate 
of the caſe, however, it. appeared that the deficiency of the revenue was 
at leaſt 130 millions; and this was the more alarming, as during the 
adminiſtration of Calonne, no leſs than 600 millions of debt had fallen 
in. The remedy he propoſed was a general tax on land, and a ſtamp 
at. This laſt, called the Timbre, occaſioned the greatelt alarm. It 
was even ſaid, that every letter, which at any time might be adduced 
as a proof in a proceſs at law, was to be ſtamped. Calonne's ſpeech was 
publithed and ſeverely criticiſed; he was ſuppoſed to have traced 


the deficiency of the revenue very high. in order to conceal his o-. r 


{aults ; and he was oppoſed by the nobility and clergy, whoſe privileges 
he was ſuppoſed to have invaded by his land tax. In ſhort, ſo great 
were the difficulties and emharaſſments of the miniſter, that he appealed 
'rom this Afembly to the people, blaming the Notables for their oppo- 
ution, as he did not mean to impoſe any new tax on the people, but to 


relieve thera. In a general meeting on the 23d of April, the king ex- 


prefſed his ſorrow for the vaſt deficiency of revenue, and promiled 4 
more exact conomy for the future; but concluded with mentioning 


the ſtamp at. The Notables received the ſpeech with the utmoſt ap- 


Plauſe, bat ventured to inquire into the neceſſity of a new tax, the pro- 


poled term of its duration, and the vature and extent of the ſavings to 


be mide by it. This uncommon boldneſs did not give offence : the 
king condeſcended to enter into particulars, and calculated the increaſe 


ot revenue at 40 millions: the Notables proceeded in their inquiries, 


and it was now ſuggeſted that an Aſſembly of the States ſhould be called, 
as the Notables were not competent to impoſe a new tax. As the deli- 


berations of the Notables were not carried on in ſecret, this propoſal 


was inſtantly circulated through the capital, and ſuppoſed to be a new 
OR The Notables were ſoon after diſſolved, without having aces 
OIL. 1. ; 1 


B b b = compliſhed 


- compliſhed any thing except the juſtification of M. Neckar. g During 


propriety of eonduct. a | | 
The baniſhment of the parliament of Paris was reſented ſo much by 


merly proceeded upon. Diſturbances, however, were very ſoon revived, 


| ſame year, and the conſequences were fimilar to what have been related 
concerning that of Paris. The latter. was ſcarcely recalled; when they 


Which, the miniſter eee would in 1792. render the revenues more 


teſted, in the preſence of the king, againſt the _—_ of the proceeding, 
no purpoſe. The duke of Orleans. with four others, were banithed ; the 


mY 
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their reſearches into the affairs of the revenue, it was found, that at the 
end of his adminiſtration there was an excels of ten millions annually, 
| while at preſent the 600 millions which were fallen in had rot been 
accounted for, and a deficier.cy of between 130 and 140 millions was to 
be ſupplied.  _ 5 . | 5 
The Aſſembly of Notables was ſucceeded by the eſtabliſhment of the 
Council of Finance; a free paſſage fot, corn was allowed from one pro. 
vince to another; and the Corvees, or perfonal ſervices to the lord, were 
aboliſhed by edi; but at the ſame time, the lamp act was eſtabliſhed, 
It extended to all letters and commiſſions for every office and place, 
either honotary or uſeful ; for every grant, title, or conceſſion; certih- 
cates for ſtudy ; grants under the privy ſeal z commiſſions in the affairs 
of the king; accounts and receipts of every kind, &c. &c. 
The weight of this tax was looked upon to be ſo intolerable, that the 
parliament refuſed to regiſter it Inſtead of this, they called in their turn 
for accounts, till, in the diſcuffion of the affair, it was alſo ſuppoſed to 
be diſcovered, that the parliament had no right to tax, but that it exiſt 
ed only in the States General. The peers were convened by the parlia. 
ment on the Zoth, and joined with them in all their views. A bed of 
Juſtice was held by the king on the 5th of Auguſt, at which the parlia- 
ment was obliged to attend, and the edict was regiſtered notwithſtand- 
ing their proteſt io the contrary. Ten days after, they were banithed to 
Troyes, and the edict regiſtered, by authority, in the Chamber of Ac. 
compts, and the Court of Aids ; though each body joined the parliament 
in their oppoſition and proteſts, applauding them for their firmneſs and 


the whole nation, that in a ſhort time it was found neceſſary to recall 
them, and matcers wete for a time conciliated ; though on this occaſion 
it is ſaid that the parliament departed from the principles they had tor- 


The parliament of Bourdeau was banithed in the month of Auguſ the 


were deſired to regiſter a loan to be taken up by gradual inftalments, 


than equivalent to the expences ; but as this loan amounted to no lels 
than 340 millions, ſomewhat more than 15 millions Sterling, the patlia 
ment heſitated, notwithſtanding all the manceuvres of the miniſter. At 
laſt the king himſelf came to the houſe, and held what is called a Royal 
Seſſion. The edits were now regiſtered, but the duke of Orleans pro 
The parliament protefted againſt the legality of the ſeſſion itſelf, but to 
king called for the journals of the houſe, deſtroyed the proteſt, and tor 
bade it to be inſerted again. Great clamours were raiſed by the banill 
ment of the duke of Orleans and the other members of parliament ; . 
monſtrances were preſented by the parliaments of Paris, Bourdeaux, and 
Rennes, but the exiles were not recalled till the ſpring of. 1788. 

Towards the end of 1787 matters were apparently in a ſtate of trau 
quillity, the loans being filled, and the royal payments exact. Secte 
Aiſcontents and commotions, however, had undoubtedly taken pu ; 


* 
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EH AW OCH; 
he paſſion for/liberty, which had already diſplayed itſelf in great Free 
O 


dom of ſpeech, continued to gain ground, and at laſt broke forth with 
irreſiſtible fury in the month of June «789. The National Aſſembly, 
or Eſtates of rhe Kingdom, were then {itting, and had been ſo for ſome 
time, when on the 2oth*of the month, an addreſs to the king was pre- 
ſented by the nobility, complaining that ** the deputies of the Third E- 
ſtate had attempted to centre in their own perſons the whole authority 
of the States General, without waiting for the concurrence of the other 
orders, or the ſanction of his Majeſty; that they had attempted to con- 
yert their decrees into laws ; and had ordered them to be printed, pu- 


bliſhed, and diſtributed in the provinces ; had repealed, and re- enacted 


the taxes, and ſeemed to attribute to themſelves the united rights of the 
monarch, and the three great orders who compoſe the States General.“ 
In conſequence of this the king iffaed a proclamation, intimating that he 


would hold a. Royal Seſſion in two days. At nine in the morning. Mf 


Baillie, the preſident of the commons, went to the hall with his two ſe- 
cretaries, but found the door ſhut, and guarded by ſoldiers ; the hall 


was alſo filled with ſoldiers, and all the benches torn up. The command- 
ing officer informed them that he had orders to allow no body to enter 


the hall; to which the preſident replied, that he had no orders to diſeon- 
tinue the meetings of the National Aſſembly; but was again told, that 


poſitive orders had been given to allow no body to enter the halls of the 


States General before the Royal Seſſions. It was then moved by Mr 
Target, an eminent lawyer, and member for Paris, chat an oath ſhould 
be taken by all the members of the Aſſembly, that they were called to- 
gether to fix the conſtitution, and operate the regeneration of public or- 
der; that nothing could prevent them from continuing their delibera- 
tions in whatever phie they were compelled to hold their meetings; 
that whereſoever the members are collected, there the National Aſſembly 
is; and that each member take a ſolemn oath never to ſeparate, but to 
aſſemble together wherever circumſtances require, until the conſtitution 
was eſtabliſhed and conſolidated on proper foundations. AST 


This propoſal was received with loud acclamations ; the oath was ; 
ſigned by the preſident and members, as well as by the deputies from 


St Domingo who requeſted leave to do fo; after which the National Af 
ſembly proceeded to huſineſs. They began with reſolving that an ad- 
dreſs ſhould be preſented to the king for augmenting the pay of the na- 
tional troops of France, to an equality with thoſe of foreigners in the 
French ſervice, viz. from four and a half to ſix and a half ſous per day; 
thus conciliating the army to their ſide, in caſe there ſhould be occaſion 


for their aſſiſtance in the affair. Theſe proceedings were far from be- 


ing agreeable to his Majeſty. On the 23d of June he held a ſeſſion of 
the Three Eitates, to whom he made a ſpeech, complaming that he was 


not ſeconded in his benevolent intentions; that the States General had 


been ſitting more than two months, without having even agreed on the 


preliminarzes of their operations. Inſtead of conſulting tlie good of 


their country, they had raiſed an oppolition,'and made pretenfions to 
which they were not entitled. His Majeſty conſidered it as incumbent 
upon him to deſtroy the ſeeds of theſe fatal diviſions, and he called upon 
the two principal claiſes, the nobility and clergy, to aſſiſt him in his en- 
deavours, and to propoſe a re-union of conſultation and opinion, which 


| Ought to take place for the general good of the kingdom. A declara- 


tion was then read by the Keeper of the ſeals, conſiſting of 35 articles, 
| Bbbb 770 „„ 
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by way of conceſſion to his ſubjects, the moſt remarkable of which were 
the abolition of lettres de cachet; the liberty of the preſs leſt to the 
judgment of the States; the preſent States General to fix the manner of 


convening the next, and to form the Provincial States; cuſtom-houſes 


to be removed to the frontiers; the ſalt duty to be ſoftened till it could 
be aboliſhed; civil and criminal juſtice to be reſormed by the king; 

corvees and mortmain to be aboliſhed, and no tax impoſed without the 
conſent of the States, &c. After this declaration, the king, and keeper 
of the ſeals left the hall; but the Tiers Etat, or Commons, remained, 
with ſome of the nobility and clergy who had joined them, and paſſed 
ſome very ſpirited reſolutions in ſupport of what they had already done. 
Next day the oath was ſubſcribed by the duke of Orleans, at the head 
of 40 of the principal nobility, and 200 of the clergy. They now began 
to exert themſelves in the cauſe of liberty with great ſpirit. On the in. 
troduction of a deputation from the nobles, the preſident of the com- 
mons was not allowed to addreſs them in the uſual terms, „I have the 
honour to acquaint you; but, © I am requeited to acquaint: you.” 
In taking the oath, it was infiſted that the country ſhould be put be- 
fore the king. A propoſal of anulling all the taxes, and laying them on 
by the authority of the National Aſſembly was made by Mr Target, and 
initantly agreed to without one difſenting voice. 0 | 
In the mean time, the commons had the ſatisfaction to find that their 
proceedings were agreeable to the nation at large. Deputations were 
received, not only from the inhabitants of Paris, but from the electors of 
the provinces, aſſuring the aſſembly of their firm ſupport and determi- 


nation to ſtand or fall with them in the cauſe they had undertaken. 


But while thus employed to the mutual ſatisfaction of themſelves and 
of the people, the commons received a meſſage from the king, com- 
manding them to depart from the hall. Some of them replied, that 
they might be taken out dead, but would not go alive. The ſoldiery 
were then commanded to interfere, but they poſitively reſuſed ; and the 
king was informed by the commander in chief, the Duc de Chatelet, 
that he could not anſwer for the ſafety of his royal perſon, if the or. 
ders given to the troops were to be inforced. His Majeſty then wrote a 
letter to the nobility and clergy, deſiring them to join the commons, 
which was accordingly done ; but any little hope of accommodation 
which might now take place was entirely overthrown by the following 
accident. Two ſoldiers of the French guards formed a deſign of en- 
tering the National Aſſembly, in order to complain of the Duc de 
Chatelet their colonel, in name ot the whole regiment. With this view 
they had dreſſed themſelves in plain clothes; but being obſerved by the 
duke, they were by him committed to priſon. From thence they lent 

azletter to the Aſſembly, informing them of the danger in which they were, 
on account of the patriotic vehaviour of the regiment who had refuſed 
to fire on their countrymen. This letter produced the moit afionithing 
effect. A multitude of people ſet out from the palais royal, where de 
friends of liberty were aiſembled, with a deſign to releaſe the pr iſoners. 
As they proceeded on their journey, they were joined by many thou— 
ſands of others, among whom were % number of the French guarcs. 
Having procured the neceſſary inſtruments as they went along, the gates 
and bolts of the priſon were forced, and the priſoners releaſed in leis 
than an hour. Troops of dragoons and huſſars were ſent ane as; 

ä : | | 7 refulec 
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| refuſed to ac, drank with the multitude, and joined in their accla- | 


ations. N e N 
Such an alarming tumult could not fail to affect even the boldeſt 
atriots. A deputation was therefore ſent, at the motion of Mr Tar- 
get, ta the king, requeſting him to take effectual meaſures for putting 
an end to the preſent troubles, and to forgive what was paſt Has 


Majeſty conſented, and the Aſſembly continued its proceedings. Some 


of the nobiliry and clergy attempted to enter a proteſt againſt every 
thing that had been done, but they were overpowered by a vaſt ma- 


jorit7. The prefidency of the Aſſembly was offered to the duke of 
Orleans, but on his declining the office, it was offered to the archbiĩ- 


ſhop of Vienne, who accepted it. The king, however, perceiving his 


authority almoſt annihilated, reſolved to overawe the Aſſembly by en- 


camping his troops in the neighbourhood: This excited a general 
alarm, and the Aſſembly became tumultuous. M. Mirab:au now began 


Fa 


to diitinguiſh himſelf as a ſpeaker. After taking notice that the fla- 


tion of the troops was an infringement on the liberty of the Aflembly, 


and that the very finding them in proviſions in ſuch a time of ſcarcity . 


muſt be a grievance, they being no leſs than 35,000 in number. he 
propoſed an addreſs to the king, praying that he would order back the 
troops to the places from whence they came, together with the train of 
artillery they had along with them; and informing him, that in cafe 


any diſturbances were apprehended at Paris or Verſailles, he might 


raiſe companies of armed burghers, who would be a ſutficient protec- 
tion. - This addreſs was preſented, but the king did not think proper 
to ſend away his troops, though he aſſured the Aſſembly that they had 


nothing to fear, and offered to remove the place of their fitting to 


Noyon, or Soitlons. | | 
Theſe aſſuranees ſeem to have removed the apprehenfions of the A 
ſembly. They now proceeded to confider the diſmiſſion of M. Neck- 


ar and his aſſociates in the miniſtry ; they preſented an addrels to the 
king, in which they ſet ſorth the virtues of the diſmiſſed miniflers, a 
| fſuring his Majeity that the nation neither could nor would have any 


confidence in the new ones. They repreſented the horrors of the ſcene 
which muit enſue if the troops ſhould act againit the Pariſians, and pro- 
poſed to ſend a committee to the capital to prevent bloodſhed. To this 


an unfavourable anſwer was given; the king refuſing either to remove 


the troops, or to allow the committee to be tent to Paris. This anſwer 
produced a number of ſpirited reſolutions; among which was the follow- 
ing: „ That this Aſſembly, dreading the fatal conſequences which his 


 Lyelty's auſwer may produce, mult continue to infiit upon the remo- 


val of the troops drawa together in an extraordinary manner in the 


neighbourhood of Paris and Verſailles ; and upon the eſtabliſhment of 


armed bodies of citizens.” Theſe reſolutions were taken on the 13th 


of July, and next day the people began to arm themſelves ; a party of 


troops entered the capital, but the French guards having joined the 
people, only a flight ſkiffniſh happened, in which two dragoons of the. 
duke de Choiſeuil's regiment, were killed and two . wounded. The. 
troops then left the city, and the people proceeded to act openly in ſup- 
port of the cauſe of liberty. The police of the city was now entirely 
without influence, and its place was ſupplied by armed burghers ; the 


lhops were ſhut up; a general conſternation prevailed all over the city; 


The 


aud it was propoled to raiſe a militia of 48,000 men. 
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I be firſt exploit performed by theſe patriots, was forcing the convent 


of St Laylare, where they found a conſiderable quantity of corn, as well 
as of arms and ammunition, ſuppoſed to have been brought thither from 


the arſenal as to a place of ſecurity. Next day the hoſpital of invalids 
was ſummoned to ſurrender, and taken poſſeſſion of after a light reſiſt. 
ance The cannon, ſmall arms, and ammunition were ſeized, and thus 
all the citizens who choſe to arm themſelves were ſupplied with what 
was neceſſary. The ammunition lodged in the Basile was then de- 
manded the ſame evening. A flag of truce had preceded the body of 
people who made the demand, and was anſwered from within ; but ne- 
vertheleſs the commandant gave orders to his troaps to fire, and killed 


ſeveral of them. Enraged art this proceeding, they ruthed forward to af. 


fault the place. The governor then conſented to admit a certain num- 
ber of them, upon condition that they ſhould make no diſturbance. This 
being readily agreed to, about 30 paſſed the drawbridge, which was in- 
ſtantly drawn up, and the whole party maſſacred. Exaſperated at this, 
the people aſſaulted the fortreſs with ſuch violence that it ſoon ſurren. 


. dered ; and the governor, with ſome of the more active perſons in this 


treachery were put to death, ang their heads carried on pikes round the 
city. Only four or five priſoners were found in the Baſtile. | 
The king now perceiving that all the troops he could command 
would be inſufficient to quel] the inſurrection, repaired to the A ſſembly, 


and informed them, that he had ordered the troops to retire to a certain 


diſtance from Paris and Verſailles. This ſpeech was received with uni- 
verſal applauſe ; and ſoon after the troops had retired, the marquis de 
h Fayette, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much in the American war, was 
appointed to command the Paris militia, along with M. Bailly, Prevot 


de Marchands. The number of armed men in the capital were now 


computed at 150,000. The king put himſelf into the hands of the ci- 
tizens, and paſſed through Paris to the Hotel de Ville, eſcorted only by 
them. On entering that place he declared that he appeared there only 
to gratify the wiſhes of the people, and to aſſure them of his readineſs 
to do every thing in his power to reſtore tranquility to the city. In re- 
turn he received every teſtimony of affection that could be expreſſed by 
a numerous and orderly people. This was followed by a diſmiſſion of 
all bis new ſervants, and the recal of Mr Neckar. 55 
All this time the patriotic party continued to gain ground. The ca- 
pital was guarded by che militia; the troops removed ſpeedily to the 
places from whence they came; the Duc de Chatelet reſigned fis com- 
mand; and ſeveral changes were made in the miniſtry. The Duc de 
Liancourt was choſen preſident of the National Aflembly in room of tbe 
archbiſhop of Vienne, whoſe time was expired ; and the king, hearing 
that a number of his guards had joined the militia, granted leave to the 
marquis de la Fayette to retain as. many as choſe to ſtay ; at the ſame 
time, he authoriſed the guards to enter among the militia, with a pro- 
miſe to continue their pay and maintenance till the city was reduced 


into a ſtate of tranquillity. 1 
Though this extraordinary revolution was attended with much leis 
bloogthed than what uſually accompanies affairs of this kind, yet it was 
not wholly bloodleſs. Befides thoſe who periſhed immediately in the 
affair of the Baſtile, ſeveral other victims were offered up at the fhrive 
of liberty. One of theſe was M. de Foulon, late intendant of Paris, who 
was accuſed of having cauſed, or increaſed the ſcarcity in that cape 
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To avoid the popular futy, he had ſpread a report of his death, and 


retired to his houſe in the country. Here he was diſcovered, and drag- 
ged to Paris, where he was firſt hanged, his head then cut off. and carried 
upon a pole to meet his ſon-in-law, M. Berthier, the intendant at that 


time, whoſe death had been already determined upon, and who had 
been ſeized at Compeigne. The marquis de la Fayette interceded for 


| Berthier as much as in his power, but to no purpoſe. In the provinces 


the moſt grievous diſorders took place. In Britanny ſeveral regiments 


laic down their arms when ordered out againſt the inſurgents. At 


Havre de Grace the whole garriſon left the fort on hearing what had 
happened at Paris, and the burghers immediately took poſſeſſion of it. 
A molt melancholy affair happened at Beſancon, which at once difcovered 
the greateſt cruelty and depravity in the perpetrators. The people there 
having reſolved to celebrate the revolution at Paris by rejoicings, a 


nobleman of the oppolite party, by name M. de Meſmay, projected the 


hellith ſcheme of pretending to enter into the views of the people, with 
an intention of deſtroying them at once. For this purpoſe he in- 


vited them to an entertainment at his caſtle of Queſnay. A great num- 


ber of people attended, and were moſt barbarouſly maſſacred at once, 
by blowing them up with gun-powder, by means of a concealed mine. 
The wretch himſelf eſcaped, but his caſtle was demoliſhed by the en- 
raged populace, and not only that of Queſnay, but many others ia 


the neighbourhood ; and on this occaſion it is not to be doubted that 
ſeveral valuable buildings were deſtroyed. ' Among theſe was the 


rich Abbey of the order of Citeaux, frequently animadverted upon by 
Voltaire. On examining into this affair, however, by a committee of 
the National Aſſembly, it was ſaid to have happened by accident, though 


it is difficult to conceive how it could be ſo. 


While theſe diſturbances were going on, the roads were beſet by 


troops of banditti and robbers, chiefly foreigners. At Montmartre 


ooo deſperadoes began to level the platforms, with a view to .ere& 


batteries for deſtroying the city; but being diſperſed by the citizens, 


they formed themſelves_into ſeveral bands, and committed many de pre- 


dations ; but at laſt intelligence having been received at the Hotel de 
Ville of theſe and other enormities, 200 citizens ſet out in queſt of 
the robbers, whom they found diiperſed in parties all over the coun- 


try. They attacked the citizens with ſtones, &c. ; but being ſoon put 


to flight, and 200 taken priſoners, the country was reſtored to tran- 


quillity. 5 | | | 

The impatience of the nation for the return of M. Neckar now grew 
to ſuch a height, that the Aſſembly wrote a letter to the king, demand- 
ing it, in the following terms: 5 


8 | | * | 
{© You came yefterday among us, and teſtified your confidence in our 
counſels, requiring us to give them in the preſent dreadtul ſlate of at- 


fairs We were, yeſterday in the capital, where we. ſaw and heard. 


every thing Your whole people are afflicted at the fate of Mr Neckar, 
and demand him of your Majeſty. tvery body holds your preſent 
miniſters in horror; the public indignation is at its height; we there- 
ur kingdom, for your own happineſs, 


adviſe you to recal Mr Neckar. 1 
We may judge of the ſtate of humiliation to which the mighty ſo- 


vereign 


| FRANCE 


vereign of France was now reduced. by his ſending the following letter, 
addreffed to Mr Neckar, unſealed; to the National Aſſenibly, for theit 
inſpection: 5 y LED N 
ie Kine of Fraxct to Mr Neckar. - 18 5 

6 bave been deceived, reſpecting you. Violence has been com mit- 
ted on my character. Behòld me at length enlightened. Come: Sir, 
come without delay, and reſume your claims to my confidence, which 
Fou have acquired for ever. My heart is known to you. I expect you 
with all my nation; and I very fincerely ſhare in its impatience. 
On which, I pray God, Sir, until you return, to take you into his holy 
and worthy keeping.“ _ ER | 2; 

In conſequence of this letter, Mr Neckar haſtened to Paris, where he 
was received by the people with the moſt exceſſive exultations, and hy 
the king with the greateſt cordiality and affection. He was attended 
to the Hotel de Ville by M. de St Prieſt, the ſecretary of Rate, and 
eſcorted by a numerous company of the horſe and foot militia. 
The people who. were in the Place de Greve being impatient to ſec 
him, he was obliged to go into an adjacent room ; and during the 
fhort time of his abſence, Z ak Aſſembly came to a reſolution of paſſing 
a general amneſty, in conſequence of the feſtival which exiſted by the 
return of Mr Neckar, and that the ſame ſhould be read in all the 
churches of France ; which reſolution was in the higheſt degree accept- 
able to the worthy miniſter on his return. On the report of this tranſ- 
action to the States General at large, however, ſome diſputes enfued, 
and it was urged by ſome, that the electors of Paris had no right to 

nt a general amneſty, as ſuch power belonged only to the Aſſembly; 
and the ſame day a reſolution was brought forward, in which it was 
inſiſted, that a tribunal ſhould be erected for judging of the Uemerits 
of ſuch offenders as ſhould be brought before it, on accuſations of ba- 
ving attacked the ſafety, peace, or liberty of the public, though the 
people had a right to pardon them if they thought proper. 

During this time of trouble and confuſion, the Engliſh nation had 
become bighly obnoxious to the French patriots. The reſon of this 
was. that the people of England were reported to be ſuch enemies to 
the French, that. they had even denied them a morſe! of bread in the 
time of their preſent calamity. The duke of Dorſet had v ritten a 
letter to the count d*'Artois, which was found among the papers of the 
baron de Caſtelnau; and this was ſaid to be in favour of the noblelie, 
nnd the party of the queen, who were inimical to the liberties of the 
people; though, in truth, it was merely complimentary. News had 
likewiſe been circulated of an Engliſh fleet failing from Plymouth, to 
make an attempt on Breſt; and a pamphlet againſt the commons had 
been publiſhed by lord Camelford. All theſe aſperſions, however, were 
quickly wiped off, by a letter from the earl of Dorſct to the count de 
. Montraorin, and which was read in the National Aſſembly. On re. 
ceipt of this letter, the Count de Liancourt, preſident of the Aſſembly, 
wrote a letter to the Count de Montmorin, in which he expreſſed the 
_ preateſt ſatisfaction; and in conſequence of thi the Engliſh, from 
being treated as enemies, were held as the moſt affectionate friends, and 
the reconciliation was confirmed by ſome further correſpondence betw1:! 
Dorſet and Montmorin. „„ . 

* The National Aſſembly having now in a great meaſure overcome all 

Ne g. „„ ; oppoſition, 
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oppoſition, proceeded to new- model the eonſtitution. For this pur 


poſe twenty-two articles were formed; in which were included, an equal 
taxation; a renunciation of all privileges, whether perſonal, provin- 
cial, or municipal; redemption of feudatory rights; various ſuppreſs 
ſions and abolitions of particular juriſdictions, duties, and ſervices; abo- 


tion of the ſale of offices ; juſtice to be executed without any expence 


to the people; admiſſion of all citizens to civil and military offices ; his 
Mijeſty to be proclaimed the Reſtorer of French Liberty; a medal 


to be track, and Te Deum celebrated in memory of this remarkable 


event. On the repreſentation of the miniſter, a loan of thirty millions was 
voted, in order to provide for the preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, until the 
| finances could be properly regulated. The French guards were voted 
a medal of 50 livres; but, in the moſt patriotic manner, they ſent three 
of their body to the Hotel de Ville, begging leave to decline this ho- 


nour, on account of its expence; likewiſe refuſing to accept of any pe- 
cuniary acknowled gement from their fellow eitizens; but, however, as 
a mark of their approbation, deſiring a medal of ſix livres each, to 
wear at their buttons. They were to be incorporated with the city mi- 


litia, and to have 20, ſols ger dag,’ GG bo 97 | 1775 

While the Aſſembly were thus proceeding. vigorouſly in their work 
of reformation, a report was ſpread of a mine having been formed 
from under the ſtables of the count d' Artois to the hall of the Aſſembly, 


with a deſign to repeat the horrible ſcene at Quilnay. After the moſt 


diligent ſearch, a vaſt hole of great depth was dilcovered in one of the 


cellars, but which did not appear to have any communication with any 
place in the neighbourhood; tho? from hence it was concluded, that 
ſome ſuch horrid plot had been in agiration. In otlier reſpects they 


were diſturbed by intelligence of dreadful diſorders committed in the 


provinces; where, among many other ſhameful proceedings, it was 
proved, that a number of perſons went from province to province, 
ſpreading falſe news, and encouraging the populace to infurreRion 3 


and even the authority of the king was pretended to be produced by 


theſe miſcreants for every ſpecies of diſorder. To remedy this atro- 
cious evil they paſſed a decree, that all municipal bodies of the king- 
dom, as well in towns as in the country, ſhould watch over the main- 


tenance of general tranquillity ; that, at their requiſizzon, the national 
militia, and all the troops ſhould come to their athitance, in purtuing 


and apprehending all public diſturbers of the peace, &e. ; and to pre- 
vent any abuſe of power, the national militia and ſoldiers ſhould take 
a certain oath, of which the form was mentioned. This ſcheme 
was at firſt oppoſed by M. Mirabeau; but in a ſhort time he dropped 
his oppolition, and the reſolution was carried .,ananimouvfly, and 


had foon after the ſanction of a royal pioctamation to the fame pur- 


_ poſe, 5 5 3 Sv 
The authority of the Aﬀembly continuing Kill to increaſe, they next 
proceeded to take into conſideration the revenues of the clergy, to exa- 
mine the penſion lit, and to affign a particular ſum for the royal 
revenue in time to come. The utmoſt extent of 'a country clerg ys 
man's revenue was fixed at 15co livres, or L. 62, their curates to have 
L. 25 the city prieſts L. 100, and their curates L. 53. The biſhops, 
21d other beneficed clergymen to 3 a proportionable reduction. 
They began alſo to. conſider of the ſuppreſſion of monaſtic orders, from 
which, and the propoſed reduction of the clerical revenues, it was come 
VO boon Ee e puted 
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kf puted that the finances of the nation muſt be conſiderably aug mented 


From ſome calculations it appeared that the number of eccleſiaſtics, ſe _ 
cular and regular, with the nuns, amounted to 216,274; and that, for 


their ſupport an annual revenue of 117,699, 500 livres was required. 
Near 80,00c of both ſexes: were ſuppoſed to belong to the different or- 
ders, and there were 17, co mendicants. The diſtreſſed ftate of the 
national finances now began to draw the attention, not only of the Aſ. 


{embly, but of the nation at large. In the beginning of September, it 


was announced to the Aﬀembly, that there was a deputation of ladies 
from Paris, who came to offer their jewels and valuable ornaments for 
the ſervice of their country. Theſe fair patriots were received with the ut- 
molt politeneſs, and it was propoſed by the ladies themſelves, that an 
office ſhould be eſtabliſhed merely for the reception of jewels which 
- ſhould be ſold, and the ſum applied to the diminution of the national 
debt. An addreſs of thanks was voted by the Aſſembly to theſe gene- 
rous females; their names were ordered to be publiſhed in the votes of 


the Aﬀembly ; and they were authoriſed to wear a badge of diſtinction, 


on account of their having made ſuch an honourable ſacrifice. The ex- 

ample of the ladies of Paris in giving up their jewels was followed by a 

- vaſt number of individuals throughout the kingdom, and many gifts 

of great value were every day brought in by patriots of all denomi- 
nations. 5 5 | e | 

Bat while matters were thus going on ſeemingly in the moſt ſucceſsful 


manner for the patriots, the king, at the head of the ariſtocratic party, 


had ſo far ſtrengthened himſelf, that he ventured to give a very unfa- 
vourable anſwer to moſt of the requiſitions of the Aſſembly. This, how- 


ever, was the laſt effort of. royalty. The commons, conſcious of their 


own Power, adhered ſtrictly to the principles they had laid down, and 
which the other two orders were by no means able to oppoſe. The fol- 
lowing articles were finally, determined, as part of the new conſtitution of 
the kingdom. 2 | . ö 
1. All powers flow eſſentially from, and can only emanate from the 
2. The legiſlative power reſides in the National Aſſembly, compoſed: 
of the repreſentatives of the nation freely and legally elected. 
3. No act of the legiſlative body ſhall be deemed law, unleſs conſent- 
ed to by the repreſentatives of the nation, and ſanctioned by the king. 
4. Ihe ſupreme executive power reſides in the hands of the king. 
5. The judicial power can in no caſe be exerciſed by the king, nor by 
the legiſlative body; but juſtice ſhall be rendered in the name of the 
king, by the tribunals eſtabliſned by the law, according to the principles 
of the conilitution. „ a e 1 
be diſtreſſed Rate of the national finances at laſt overcame ever 
other conſideration, and for ſome time engroſſed the attention of the Al- 
ſembly. A bill was brought in by Mr Neckar, taking into confideration 
the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate; and propoſing certain reductions in 
the royal houſeholds, penſions, clergy, &c. requeſting alſo a contribution 


from all the inhabitants of the kingdom, but which was to be made only 
once, and not to be renewed on any pretence whatever. The contribu- 
tion was reſiricted to a nett fourth of the income, without any inquiry 


into the perſon's fortune; a lift of contributions to be made out, and the 

money returned to them, if alive, in the year 1792, but their heirs not 

to be intitled to any benefit from it. None, whoſe incorae did net = 
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oeed 400 livres, to be included in the tax. This was followed by a dona- 
tion of 100,000 livres from Mr Neckar himſelf; The plan was laid be 
fore the king, with the articles of the new conſtitution ; but his Majeſ- 
ty informed them, that though he aſſented to the plan of the new conſti- 
tution, it was on this poſitive condition, that the general reſult of their 
deliberations ſhould leave him in the full poſſeſſion of the executive 
power. However, after making ſome remarks on the conſtitution, he ac - 
quieſeed in it for the preſent, until a more perfect ſyitem could be adopt- 
ed. This anſwer was deemed inſufficient, and a deputation was fent to 
his Majeſty, . his unequivocal aſſent to the new conſtitution. 
This was followed by moſt violent tumults. A new fegiment of 
troops happening to arrive at Verſailles, were ſumptuouſly entertained 
by the Gardes du Corps in the palace. The king and queen themſelves 
honoured them with their preſence, by which the whole aſſembly were 
fo elevated, that among other inſtances of their exultation, they tore the 
national coekades, the badge of patriotifm, from their hats, trawpled 
them under their feet, and ſupplied themſelves with black ones. This 
produced ſuch diſturbances at Paris, that all the diſtricts of the capital 
were ſummoned, and the marquis de la Fayette was ordered to proceed 
immediately to Verſailles at the head of a large body ot troops, and bring 
the king under his guard to Paris. The marquis heſitated at firſt, but 
was ſoon glad to comply, on hearing that a gibbet was prepared for 
himſelf, and another for the mayor, in cafe of his refuſal. In conſe- 
quence of this peremptory command, he ſet out at the head of 
70,000 men, and attended by ſeveral of the magiſtrates of Paris. 
The flame of patriotiſm, however, had now extended itſelf even to fe- 
males of the loweſt claſs. Eight thouſand fiſh women had preceded 
the marq tis, and about two o'clock next morning had entered the 
palace with an intention to ſeize and kill the queen. It was afterwards 
found that ſeveral of the French guards had mixed among them in 
womens dreſſes. On their arrival, they torced their way to her Ma- 
jeſty's apartment, who inſtantly ran to that of the king, with only ber 
ſhift on. The mob, however, were tortunately repulſed by the guards. 
of whom a greater number than ordinary had been ordered to fleep in 
the antichambers adjoining to the queen's apartment. On the arrival 
of the Pariſian troops, a Rirmiſh entued betwixt them and the guards, 
in which ſeveral were killed on both ſides, and among the ry ſeveral 
women who had mixed themſelves with the patriotic ſoldiers. - The re- 
giment of Flanders, notwithſtanding the affection they lad pretended 
for the king, laid down their arms, and refuſed to fire. ihe body 
guard reſiſted as long as they were able, but at laſt were overpowered 
and put to flight; however, by the authority of the marquis de lu Fayette, 
the Pariſians were prevented from entering the palace In a little time the 
marquis was introduced to the king, along with ſome of the magiſtrates 
of Paris, by whom the deſire of the people was cemmunicated to his 
Majeſty that he ſhould remove to the capital. As he knew that reſiſtance 
would be vain, he complied with their deſire, on aſſurance of protection; 
and, the royal equipages being ordered to be got ready, he ſet out with 
the queen, the daupkin, Monſieur the king's brother, and the king's aunts, 
attended by the marquis de la Fayette, and about 5000 guards. The 
road was ſo crowded with people, that though 50, coo of the Pariſian 
troops had been ſent out to keep the way clear, it was fix hours before 
they reached the Hotel de Ville, though the diſtance is only twelve 
5 5 Jo Ceccea: „„ Hs 
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miles. In this humiliating proceſſion it is not to be ſuppoſed but their 


Majeſties muſt have met with many inſults, ſufficiently diſagreeable to 
people in their high ſtation, abſtracted from all confiderations of perſonal 
ſafety. Indeed even of this there ſeemed now to be very conſiderable 
danger. The queen particularly was abuſed by the patriots of her own 


ſex, whe called londly for her to be given up to them, that they might 


Put out her eyes and cut off her ears. On their arrival at the Hotel de 
Ville, che king was harangued by M. de St Mery, who aſſured his Ma- 


Jelty that he had only been conducted to Paris for his better ſecurity, and 


_ that he would find himſelf more happy among his loyal children there 


than he had been at Verſailles after which he was conducted to the 


palace of the Thuilleties, an old and ruinous place, which had not been 


inhabited ſince the time of Louis XIV, and where no preparations had 


been made for, the reception of the royal family. - 


Thus was the finiſhing ſtroke given to the authority of the French mo- 


narch. He inſtantly cauſed it to be announced to the National 4 flembly, 
that he complied with their demands in the fulleſt extent. Since that 
time he has continued a kind of priſoner, inſomnch, that he has not the 
freedom of going any where, even. to the ſhorteſt diſtance, for the pur- 

ſs of amuſement, without the attendance of ſome perſons under the 
name of guards. Having once ſpoke of taking the diverſion of the chace, 


he was inſtantly informed that 1000 of the Paris militia were ready to 


attend him; on which he declined the amuſement, The marquis de la 


Fayette, touched with the miſerable ſituation to which his ſovereign was 


reduced, made a propoſal for we his own guards ; but this excited 
ſuch murmurs among the people at large, that it was thought proper 


to drop the ſcheme altogether. At firſt the royal pair were overwhelm- 


ed with addreſſes and congratulations, many of them of a very diſagree- 
able kind. The queen was canſtrained to give audience to a deputation 
of females of the very loweſt: claſs, ſome. of whom were among thoſe 
who had attempted to murder her a few nights before. Theſe, by one 
whom they had choſen for their preſident, demanded the liberty of all 
priſoners who were not malefactors, deſerters not excepted. The Count 
de Luxembourg then demanded in the name of the queen, the pardon 
of thoſe princes of the blood royal who had been obliged to fly into 
ſoreign countries, viz. the count d*Artois, the princes of Conde, and Con- 


ti, which was agreed to. The fair pretident of this illuſtrions band is 
ſaid to have appeared ſo pretty in the eyes of the king, that he did net 


ſuffer her to-depart without a kiſs. _ - 


The mob having thus preſumed ſo ſar, ſoon ran into the greateſt exe 
ceſſes ; and, aſſuming the power cf life and death, ſhewed a determina- 
tion to proceed to execution in a ſummery way againſt every one who. 


Was obnoxious to them; but having put to death in this manner a ba- 
| Ker, with ſome circumſtances of barbarity, the Aﬀembly inftantly deter- 
mined to put the capital under martial law. This was attended with 
ſo good an effect, that in a ſhort time the diſturbances ceaſed, and th? 
Aſſembly were no more interrupted in their deliberations. Only a fir- 
_ gle attempt has been made to reſcue the king, and this ended very untor- 


tunately for the projector, the marquis le Faveras. In conſequence of 


the diſcovery, this nobleman, with his wife, who is alio princeſs of Au. 
Halt Chambourg, were taken mto cuitody. One of the witneſſes againſt 
them was M. de St Prieſt, ſecretary of ſtate. He depoſed, that, about 
the middle of Auguſt, he was accoſted by an unknown gentleman. who 
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afterwards owned himſelf to be the marquis le Faveras. This ſtranger 
told him that he felt ſor the king and royal family, and was ready to ſa- 
crifice himſelf if he could preſerve them from the diſaſters which threa- 
tened both them and the kingdom in general. The privileges of the 
clergy and nobility, he faid, ought to be ſupported ; and he had a force 
of 1200 men ready to act againſt the National Aſſembly, and the mar- 
quis de la Fayette. The deſign is further ſaid to have been that the 
marquis, M. Bailli, and the mayor, ſhould have been murdered in the firſt 
place; after which the king and queen were to have been eſcorted to 
Liſle in Flanders by a band of 3000 volunteers. The guard at the 
barrier towns, it is ſaid, had been gained over to this ſcheme, and a 
loan of three or four millions procured for putting it in execution. A 
committee of inquiry was ſet on foot, and it having appeared to them 
that the marquis was really concerned in the affair, A was impeached, 
tried, and condemned by 21 judges apainſt. 19, to. make the Amende 
Hononrable, and then to be hanged; but as the new regulations re- 
quired that four fifths of the judges ſhould be unanimous before a 
_ priſoner. could be condemned, the execution of the ſentence was ſuſ- 
| pended : but on the 18th of February 1790, he was again condemn- 
ed to make the Amende Honourable before the pate of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, from thence to be drawn in a carc to the Place de 
Greve, with his head and feet bare, a lighted flambeau of two pounds 
weight in his hand, and clothed in a linen frock covered with brim- 
ſtone, having a label on his breaſt, with the words ConseiraToR A- 
GAINST THE STATE Wrote upon it in large characters. And laſtly, 
having confeſſed, on his knees, the crimes meditated againſt his coun- 
try, and begged pardon of God, his country, his ſovereign, and juſ- | 
| tice, he was to be hanged on a' gallows erected for the purpoſe. This , 
ſevere ſentence was put in execution next day without the Jealt miti- t 
ation. | | | | 
Though the National Aſſembly of France have not yet thorough! y 
ſettled the new conſtitution on a firm baſis, they have made ſeveral very 
excellent regulations, which promiſe to make that kingdom, from one 
of the moſt deſpotic in Europe, a greater ſeat of liberty than even Britain 
tlelf. No inſtitution, however, . the Aſſembly more honour than 
the unlimited toleration in religious matters which has at length taken 
place in that once intolerant country; and, what is very remarkable, 
this important point was carried without a diviſion. By this act of to- 
leration, every perſon, of whatever profeſſion, the Jewith only. excepted, 
is entitled to bear offices in the ſtate, whether civil or military; nor 
can any thing be accounted an unlawful impediment, except difob 2- 
- dience to ſome of the decrees of the National Aſſembly. Thus it ap- 
| pears, that Catholics at laſt can ſhew unlimited toleration to Proteſtants, 
while the latter cannot bear with one another without the ſecurity of a 
| 70% Act; and while they are thus new-modelling the government, we 
| cannot help obſerving that every method is uſed to extinguiſh the debts 
_ of the French nation, without oyerburthening the people with taxes; 
à conſideration which ſeems to have been lon forgotten in this coun- 
; try, as we can ſcarce remember a tax taken off after being once laid on; 
wile the produce ſeems to be employed for the purpoſes of luxury and 
| idleneſs to individnals, rather than to ſupply the exigences of the ſtate. 
Even the Jews at Bourdeaux, and ſome other „ had their privi- 
ö leges confirmed to them, which are very conſiderable, viz. a liberty of 
| | / par- 
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tions, ſerving offices military and civil, and diſcharging the duties of them, 
even on the ſabbath day. Another reſolution is faid to have been made, that 
there ſhall be no diſtinction of orders in France, in conſequence of which 
the whole body of nobility muſt be annihilated at once. A third reſo. 


tation determines, that it fhall not be lawful for the officers of the po · 


tice to impriſon any perſon, by way of correction, for more than three 
days, without bringing him to a trial. A new diviſion of the kingdom 
has taken place, according to the following plan, Each diſtrict to be 
divided into cantons of about four fquare leagues each, with at leaſt one 
Primary Afembly in each canton. If the number of citizens in a can- 
ton do not amount to goo, there is to be only one Aﬀembly ; but if they 


amount to that number, there are to be two Aſſemblies of 450 each. 
Each ordinary Aſſembly to conſiſt, as nearly as poſſible, of 600, which 


thall be the mean number; the leaſt to be 440. The number of depu - 
ties ſent to the National Afembly by each diſtrict, to be in proportion to 


the population, taxes, and territory, N conſidered.” | 
Among the patriotic exertions of the people, we muſt reckon the de- 


* - firuGtion of the Baſtile to have been the moſt remarkable. The demo- 


tition of it began inſtantly after its reduction by the people in the month 
of June 1789. It is much to be wiſhed that a particular hiſtory and de- 
feription of this celebrated engine of tyranny were made public. At 
preſent we can only inform our readers in general, that in it were feund 
the moſt horrible machines, calculated for grinding to mummy thoſe un 


_ happy criminals whom the cruelty or jealouſy of the monarch, cr even 


of his favourite miſtrefs, had determined to deftroy. An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found with the ſkeleton of a man in 
it, who had probably lingered out a great part of his days in that 


horrid manſion. Among the priſoners releafed by its deſtruction were 
major White a Scotſman, and the earl Mazarine an Iriſh nobleman. 


The former appeared to have his intellectual faculties almoſt totally im- 
ores by the long confinement and miſeries he had endured ; and, by 

eing unaccuſtomed to converfe with any human creature, he had 
forgot the uſe of fpeech. Earl Mazarine, after having left Paris, nar- 
rowly eſcaped being detained at Calais, but luckily eſcaped the danger, 
poſſibly owing this good fortune to his being taken for a madman. On 
his arrival at the britiſh ſhore, he eagerly jumped out of the boat, fell 
down on the ground, and kiſſed it. It doth not appear that any remark- 
able particulars concerning the treatment of priſoners in the Baſtile have 
ti anſpired from the accounts of theſe two perſons. This curſed building 
is now totally deſtroyed. The laſt ſtone of it was preſented to the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly in the beginning of the month of February 1790, by 


theſe brave ſoldiers and citizens who had expoſed their lives in ſtorming 


the place. M. Maillard, who preſented the gift of theſe patriots, made 
the following ſpeech. . Gentlemen, we are poor, and can therefore or- 
ly offer the Pcor Man Hite, but we accompany it with an offering 
u hich, we fiatter ourſelves, will prove acceptable to our country, and, 
we hope, glorious to ourſelves. It is the Laft Stone of the Baſtile.” The 
gilt was received with the loudeſt applauſe. 

r The de molition of this place, where people, without any crime, except 
perhaps having given offence to a ſtrumpet, might be ſuddenly impriſon- 


ed for life, or even deſtroyed in a ſhort time, muſt give pleaſure o 


: very friend to humanity. Unluckily great numbers of the papers be- 
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longing to it were burnt by the mob; but ſuch as have been preſer - 
ved, abundantly ſhew the way in which the priſoners were ſometimes 
treated. The following letter, from M. 8—e, intendant of the police 
at Paris, to de Launay the governor of the Baſtile, killed by che mob, 
Vas much ſpoke of. “ My dear de Launay, 4 ſend you F=——, an 
atrocious offender. Keep him eight days, after which order matters; 
i. e. let him be put to death. A memorandum was found in de Lau- 
nay's hand - writing, intimating, that, after the time ſpecified, he had ſent 
to S—e, to know under what name F-— ſhould be interred. 
- The deſtruction of the Baſtile has again called the attention of the 
public to a piece of hiſtory which engaged the pens of ſeveral au- 
- thors of the laſt and beginning of the preſent centuries. In the year 
1661, a ſhort time after the death of the cardinal Mazarine, an unknoun 
priſoner was ſent to the iſle of St Margaret in the Mediterranean, near 
Provence. This perſon always wore a black maſk, ſuppoſed to be of 
iron, but on examination found to conſiſt of black velvet and whalebone. 
It was faſtened on by Reel ſprings, and fixed with a padlock, in fuch a 
manner, that he could not put it off himſelf, though he could eat and 
drink without being greatly incommoded by it. He was treated with 
the greateſt reſpect, inſomuch, that the governor of the caſtle where he 
was kept always waned on him bare-headed, and never fat down in his 
preſence, but it was underſtood that any diſcovery of himſelf would bz 
attended with immediate death. He was exceedingly well made, and 
had ſomething engaging in the ſound of his voice; and according to the 
account of -an old phyfician, who had ſeen the lower part of his face, 
in examining his tongue when fick, his complexion was very dark, an!! 
the ſkin of the reft of his body browniſh. He never complained of his 
ſituation, or diſcovered the leaſt inclination for liberty. He amuſed - 
himſelf with playing on the guittar, and orders were given to ſupply 
him with every thing he required; but his chief paſſion ſeemed to be for 
fine laces and linen. His rank and quality were undoubtedly very high, 
as appeared from the reſpect ſhewed him not only by the governor, but 
by the prime minifter of France, who once paid him a viſit during his 
confinement in the ifle of St Margaret, and never fat down in his pre- 
lence. The priſoner himſelf, however, did not at any time drop the 
leaſt hint by which it might be conjectured who he was; but it ſeems, 
that had it been in his power to make a diſcovery of himſelf, which! 
might have been accounted aceidental, it would undoubtedly have been 
done. The room in which he was confined had but one window, 
which looked towards the fea. A barber one day perceived ſome- 
thing white floating under the prifoner's window, and taking it up, found 
it to be a very fine ſhirt careleſsly folded up, which he had filled from 
one end to the other with writing. The unſuſpecting barber carried it 
to the governor; but his officiouſneſs coſt him dear. He was found 
dead in his bed a few days after, murdered undoubtedly by the cruel in- 
ſtruments of oppreſſion and deſpotiſm by whom the priſoner had been 
ſo long confined. Another time the priſoner wrote ſome words wit! 
a fork upon a ſmall ſilver difh, and threw it out of the window to- 
wards a fiſhing boat which had approached almoſt to the foot of the 
wall; but this being alſo carried to the governor, the fiſherman was 
in danger of ſharing the fame fate with the barber, had not the gover- 
nor been aſſured that he could not read. In 1698 he was removed from 
this place of confinement to the Baſtile, where he remained till the time 
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of his death, November 19th 17:3. After his death the head was fe. 
parated from the body, cut into ſmall pieces, and interred in different 
places. Orders were given to burn all his clothes, linen, matraſs, and 
coverlets. Even the panes of glaſs in the windows of his room weie de- 

ſtroyed, the walls of it ſcraped: and new plaiſtered, leſt he ſhould have 
wrote ſomething on them which might tend to a diſcovery. 

Such extraordinary ſecrecy could not but ' excite the curioſity of the 
public in a proportionable degree ; but it would have been death to any 
of thoſe concerned in it to divulge the leaſt article. M. Chamillard 
Was the laſt miniſter to whom the ſecret was known. When on his 

death bed, his ſon-in-law, Marſhal de Feuillade, conjured him to tell 
him who this priſoner was; but he replied, that it was a ſtate ſecret, 
and he had ſworn not to reveal it. While the priſoner remained in the 
Baſtile, he found means to converſe with another perſon confined in an 
adjacent apartment, through the funnels of the chimnies. The latter 


aſked him why he concealed his name, and why he was ſhut up there; 


but he replied, that bis confeſſion would coſt him his life, and oc- 
caſion the deſtruction of all thoſe to whom he might reveal the ſecret. 
Many conjectures have been formed concerning this extraordinary per- 
ſonage Some have imagined that he was the duke of Beaufort, a tur- 
bulent nobleman who took an active part in the civil wars during the 
minority of Louis XIV. and was ſaid to have been killed by the Turks 
at the ſiege of Candia. But this opinion is undoubtedly refuted by the 
profound reſpect on all ccaſions ſhewn to this priſoner by the greateſt 
perſonages in the kingdom. Others imagine that he was the count de 
Vermandois, a natural fon of Louis XIV. The cauſe of his impriſon- 
ment is ſaid to have been his giving the dauphin a box in the ear ; but 
this cannot be the caſe, if it be true that the man with the iron maſk 
was firſt confined in 1661, and that the count de Vermandois was only 
born in 1667. A third party ſuppoſe him to have been the duke of 
Monmouth, who rebelled againſt James II. He was ſentenced to be 
.beheadad, and the ſentence ſaid: to be put in execution, as we have re- 
lated in the hiſtory of England. A report, however, went, that the 
duke did not really ſuffer ; but that one of his followers, who reſembled 
him, had the courage to die in his ſtead. This opinion is ſtill more un- 
tenable than the former; but it is now ſaid to be ſully maniicſt, from 
an original letter from the princeſs of Modena to the duke de Fron fac, 
that he was a twin-brother of Louis XIV. and born only four hours 
after him. Thus the unfortunate prince, through the jealouſy and bi- 
gotry of the times, was for ever concealed from the eyes of the world 
all his life-time, and lingered out an ufelefs and melancholy life. 1his 
account feems to be the' only probable one, as it explains at once 
the very great reſpect ſhewn to the priſoner, and hkewile the circum- 
Rance, otherwiſe unaccountable, that, at the time of his confinement, 19 
perſon of conſequence diſappeared in, Europe. 5 
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